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PRIE ACE. 


Ir is the object of the present work to translate and thus render 
available the mass of interesting information about Palestine 
which lies buried in the Arabic texts of the Moslem geographers 
and travellers of the Middle Ages. ‘The materials, both printed 
and manuscript, are ample, as will be seen from the list of authori- 
ties set forth in the Introduction ; hardly any attempt, however, has 
hitherto been made to render the contents of these Arabic texts 
available to the English reader. Some few of the works I quote 
have, it is true, been translated either in whole or in part, into 
Latin, French, or German ; but as far as I am aware, no Orientalist 
has as yet undertaken to translate, systematize, and bring into 
comparison and chronological order, all the various accounts given 
by the Arab geographers of the cities, Holy Places, and districts of 
Palestine and Syria. 

These provinces of the Byzantine Empire were conquered by 
the Arab hordes within a few years of the death of Muhammad 
and, except for the interruption caused by the occupation of the 
Holy Land by the Crusaders, the country has remained under the 
rule of the Moslems down to the present day. Before the close 
of the third century after the Flight—corresponding with the ninth 
of the Christian era—the science of geography had already begun 
to be studied among the learned of Islam. The science, besides 
being theoretically expounded in their schoois, was practically 
treated of in the numerous Arab “ Road Books,” since the pilgrim- 
age to Mecca made every Moslem perforce a traveller once at 
least during the coursé of his life. To the diaries of some of these 
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pilgrims, whether coming from the western lands of Spain, or 
the further east of Persia and beyond— who visited Syria and 
Jerusalem on the journey to or from the Hijjàz —we owe the 
detailed and graphic descriptions of the Holy City and Damascus, 
and the Province of Syria, during the Middle Ages, which occur 
in the travels of such men as Näsir-i-Khusrau the Persian, Ibn 
Jubair the Spaniard, and Ibn Batütah the Berber. 

It may be useful briefly to indicate the method I have adopted 
in carrying through my work. In dealing with the Arab writers, 
I have been careful to give in all cases am exact référence 
to the text from which the translation has been made, in order 
that those who might question my rendering should be able 
without loss of time to refer to the original. I may be allowed to 
point out that all the information contained in the present volume 
has been obtained at first hand, for though I have been careful 
to consult the works of other Orientalists who have translated 
some of the texts I quote, the translations now published I have 
in every case made myself from the Arabic or Persian originals. 
In dealing with disputed points relating to the position of the 
Holy Places in Jerusalem, I have briefly stated the conclusions 
which I thought were to be deduced from the accounts given by 
the Moslem writers of the foundation and history of the various 
edifices. Theories in respect to the position of the Holy Places, 
however, form but a minor portion of my work, which has been 
to translate in full, and, where needful, annotate, the texts I had 
before me. I am in hopes that others may be able to build with 
the bricks I have thus fashioned, and again that from other 
printed texts and MSS., similar to those from which my materials 
have been drawn, other workers will bring to light further in- 
formation that will correct and enlarge what has been gathered 
together in these pages. 

Four years have now elapsed since I began my work with the 
translation of Mukaddasi, during an autumn and winter spent at 
Haifa, under Mount Carmel, in Palestine. The result of four 
years’ labour is perhaps scanty. Those, however, who have ex- 
perience of the labour of searching and collating Arabic MSS.— 
or even the work with printed texts as the basis for translation — 
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will bear me witness that the task is long, and the search often 
to be repeated before any satisfactory result is obtained. It is 
impossible to skim an Arabic book, and with every care the eye 
tires, and, passing over, often fails to note at the first reading the 
passage that issought for. 

In bringing my labours to a conclusion, I have many to thank 
for aid afforded me in collecting and annotating the materials 
which form the groundwork of the present volume. In the first 
place, I am under a debt of gratitude for the courtesy and liberality 
with which the librarians of the great public libraries of Paris, 
Munich, London, and Oxford, have answered my demands for 
access to the treasures in their charge. 

The regulations of the foreign libraries are more liberal in 
the matter of loan than is the case at present with us at the 
British Museum and at the Bodleian. Under the guarantee 
of à letter of introduction, given me by the late Lord Lyons, 
at the time our Ambassador at Paris, M. Delisle, director of 
the PBrbliothèque Nationale, allowed me to borrow and keep 
at my own house during many months, for the purposes of 
copying and collating, a number of Arabic MSS. belonging to 
the Paris Library, which I needed for my work on Suyûti. 
M. Schefer, the well-known Orientalist, who is at the head of the 
École des Langues Orientales Vivantes at Paris, also allowed me to 
carry away on loan, and keep during the greater part of the winter 
of 1886-87, a number of printed books from the library of the 
École, some of which I should with extreme difficulty have other- 
wise procured, since many of the texts I required are already out 
of print. To both these gentlemen my heartiest thanks are due. 
I need hardly point out how great was the boon they conferred on 
me, in thus allowing me to carry away books and MSS. for perusal 
in the quiet of my own study ; in so doing sparing me the labour 
of copying and collating the texts amid the interruptions and the 
incessant coming and going unavoidable in the reading-room of a 
great public library. 

As regards the Royal Library at Munich, too, I am deeply 
indebted to the courtesy of Dr. Laubmann, the director, and his 
assistants. On two occasions, during the vacation, when the 
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library is closed to the general public, an exception was made in 
my favour-—though I came as a perfect stranger to these gentle- 
men—and free access was granted me to search and use the 
magnificent collection of Oriental manuscripts and printed books 
that is found here. 

In regard to the British Museum and the Bodleian, I can only 
express my acknowledgments to the various curators and officials 
of these two national libraries, for the facilities afforded me in 
there consulting books which the illiberal regulations of these 
establishments render unavailable to students outside the walls of 
their respective reading-rooms. 

To friends and critics of my former publications I am indebted 
for corrections, emendations, and many valuable hints. In the 
first place, I have to thank Professor de Goeje, of Leiden, for the 
trouble to which he put himself in sending me a long letter filled 
with friendly criticism of my translation of Mukaddasi's Description 
of Palestine and Syria. ‘To the contents of his letter is largely 
duc the revision Ï have made in the present translation. Colonel 
Sir Charles Wilson and Major Conder, R.E., have both most 
generously given me many learned and useful notes on A/wkaddasi, 
Nasir-2i-Ahusrau, and Suyiti ; and the former I have further to 
thank for his paper on the ‘Gates of the Noble Sanctuary at 
Jerusalem,” of which I have made a liberal use. Lastly, though 
his name appears but rarely in my notes, I owe a debt of 
gratitude to Professor Hayter-Lewis for his book on the Æo/y 
Places of Jerusalem, which I have found invaluable at many 
points of my present work. His practical knowledge of archi- 
tecture and the personal inspection he has given to the buildings 
and sites under discussion, together with the fact that Professor 
Hayter-Lewis has no pet theory to support, render his criticisms 
and conclusions of the highest possible value. 

A few words must be added on the system of transliteration ot 
Arabic names employed throughout the following pages. In this 
Thave made no attempt, by the use of letters with points or bars 
beneath, to attain absolute accuracy, and many inconsistencies will 
doubtless be discovered by my crities.  Nearly all the Arabic place- 
names, however, will be found printed in Arabic letters in the 
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index, and this I deemed was necessary and useful for purposes 
of etymology : while, at the same time, it has dispensed with the 
use of dotted-letters in my text, or the adoption of a complicated 
system of transliteration. 

In regard to dates, unless specially noted to the contrary, the 
years are given according to the Christian era In the translations 
and elsewhere it has often been necessary to give the year accord- 
ing to the era of the Hijrah, and the corresponding year A.b. has 
then been added in brackets. It need hardly be pointed out that 
when two dates occur side by side—e.g., 691 (72)—the higher 
figure is the year À.D., the lower the year AH. 

In the second part of my work, which contains in alphabetical 
order the translation of all the notices J have been able to find in 
the Arab geographers of the towns, villages, and other places 
throughout the Province of Syria and Palestine, 1 have thought it 
well to add the distances in “miles,” or ‘ marches,” ‘stages, ” 
and “days,” which the various authorities give, as lying between 
neighbouring points These distances will in some cases fix 
doubtful positions, and in others will serve to mark the lines of 
communication and the high-roads of commerce in use during the 
Middle Ages, and in the era of the Crusades. 

With so many dates, so many foreign names, and such a multi- 
tude of references as crowd my pages, though I have done my 
best to correct the proofs, many errors must necessarily have 
crept in. J shall feel most grateful to any reader who will point 
these out to me, and I shall hope, should a second edition be 
called for, to profit by the criticisms and corrections of those who 


may find occasion to consult these pages. 
Grones. 


22, PIAZZA DELL’ INDIPENDENZA, 
FLORENCE, 
January, 1890. 
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. 632, June (AH. 11). Death of Muhammad, Abu Bakr Khali. 


634, Aug. (13). "Omar Khalif. 

634, Sept. (13). Greeks defeated on the Varmûk (Hieromax). 

635 (14). Capitulation of Damascus. Defeat of Greeks at 
Fihl (Pella). Jordan Province reduced. 

636 (15). Emessa and Antiochtaken. Reduction of Northern 
Syria. Defeat of Greeks at Ajnadain. Cities of Pales- 
tine from Gaza to Nâbulus taken. Capitulation of 
Jerusalem. 

639 (18). Mu'äwiyah Governor of Syria. 

644 (24). ‘Othman Khalif. 

656 (35). ‘Ali Khalif. 

661 (40). Hasan succeeds ’Ali, but abdicates in favour ot 
Mu’äwiyab, first Khalif of the House of Omayyah. 
661—750. Fourteen Omayyad Khalifs reigning at Damascus, 

VI, : 

Muâwiyah I., A.D. 661 (41). Vazid I., 680 (60). 
Mu’âwiyah II, 683 (64). Marwän I., 683 (64). ‘Abd 
al Malik, 685 (65). Al Walid I,, 705 (86). Sulaiman, 
715 (96). Omar ibn ’Abd al ’Aziz, 717 (99). Vazid II., 
720 (101). Hishâm, 724 (105). Al Walid IL., 743 (125). 
Vazid III, 744 (126). Ibrâhîim. Marwän IL., 744 (127) ; 
defeated and slain A.D. 750 (132). 

750 (132). First of the Abbaside Dynasty, As Saffâäh Khalif; 
Baghdad becomes the seat of their Government. 
Thirty-seven Khalifs in all, from a.D. 750 to 1258. 
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The first fiftcen whose sovercignty was acknowledged in 
Syria were : 
As Saffah À.D. 750 (132). Al Mansüûr, 754 (136). Al Mahdi, 
775 (158). Al Hädi, 785 (169). Ar Rashid, 786 (170). 
Al Amin, 809 (193) Al Mâmûn, 813 (198). Al 
Mu'tasim, 833 (218). Al Wäthik, 842 (227). Al Muta- 
wakkil, 847 (232). Al Muntasir, 861 (247). Al Musta'in, 
862 (248). Al Mu’tazz, 866 (251). Al Muhtadi, 869 
(255) AI Mutamid, 870 (256). From A.p. 892 to 
1258 twenty-two Khalifs who, for the most part, were 
only acknowledged as the spiritual sovereigns of the 
Muslims in Syria. 

AD. 878 (264). Ahmad ibn Tülün, Independent Governor of 
Egypt, gains possession of Syria, which remains in the 
power of the Tülûnide Governors of Egypt, viz. : 

Ahmad ibn Tülûn, A.D. 868 (254) Khumarawaih, 883 (270). 
Jaish Abu-l ’Asâkir, 895 (282). Hârûn, 896 (283), to 
A.D. 004 (292). 

, 906 (293). Damascus and other towns of Syria plundered 
during the inroad of the Karmathians. 

» 934—969 (323—-358). Ikhshidi Princes of Egypt hold 
Damascus with Southern Syria and Palestine, viz. : 

Muhammad al Ikhshid, A.D. 934 (323). Abu-l Kâsim, 946 
(334). ’Ali, 960(349). Käfür,966(355). Abu-l Fawäris 
Ahmad, 0968 (357). 

»  944—1003 (333—394). Hamdäni Princes of Aleppo hold the 
Districts of Northern Syria, viz. : 

Saif ad Daulah, A.D. 944 (333). Saad ad Daulah, 967 (356). 
Sa’id ad Daulah, 991 (381). 

» 969 (358). Al Mu’izz, fourth Fatimite Khalif, gains possession 
of Egypt, and drives the Ikhshïdis out of Southern Syria 
and Palestine. 

Fourteen Fatimite Khalifs of Egypt, viz. : 
Al Mahdi, A.D. 909 (297). Al Kâim, 934 (322). Al Mansûr, 
945 (334). Al Mu'izz, 952 (341). Al ‘Aziz, 975 (365). 
Al Häkim, 996 (386). Adh Dhäâhir, 1020 (411; Al 
Mustansir, 1035 (427). Al Musta’ali, 1094 (487). Al 
Âmir, tior (495). Al Häfz, 1130 (524). Adh Dhäfir, 
1149 (544). Al Fâiz, 1154 (549). Al Adid, 1160 (555). 

, 1070 (463). Alp Arslân, the Saljûk, conquers Aleppo and the 

cities of Northern Syria, in the name of the Abbaside 
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Khalif of Baghdad, Al Kâim. Ansuz (or Atsiz), the 
Turkoman, conquers Jerusalem, and afterwards Tiberias 
and Damascus with their territories, in the name of the 
Abbaside Khalifs. 

1091 (484). Îl Ghâzi and Sukmän, sons of Ortok, Governors 
of Jerusalem. 

1096 (489). Jerusalem retaken by the Fatimite General of 
AI Musta’ali. 

1098 (491). Antioch and Ma’arrah taken by the Crusaders. 

1099, July(492). Jerusalem conquered by Godfrey de Bouillon. 

Latin Kings of Jerusalem, viz. : 
Godfrey, 1099 ; Baldwin I., 1100 ; Baldwin IL., 1118 ; Fulk, 
1131 ; Baldwin III, 1144. 

1147. Second Crusade ; 1148, failure of Siege of Damascus ; 
1153, Ascalon taken. 

1154 (549). Nûr ad Din Zanki, Sultan of Damascus. 

1169 (565). Saladin, his Lieutenant in Egypt; 1171 (566), 
Saladin proclaims the supremacy of the Abbasides, and 
suppresses the Fatimite Khalifate of Egypt. 

Latin Kings of Jerusalem (confinued) : 
Almeric, 1162; Baldwin IV., 1173; Baldwin V., 1186 ; Guy 
de Lusignan, 1186 to 1187. 

1174 (569). Death of Nûr ad Din; Saladin takes possession 
of Damascus. 

1187, July (583). Defeat of Crusaders at Hattin ; Saladin re- 
conquers Jerusalem. 

1188—1192. Third Crusade ; 1191, Richard Cœur de Lion 
and Philippe Auguste reconquer Acre. 

1193 (589). Death of Saladin ; he is succeeded by his three 
sons: Al Afdal, at Damascus ; Al ‘Aziz, at Cairo ; Adh 
Dhâhir, at Aleppo. 

1193. Fourth Crusade, loss of Jaffa. 

1196 (592). Al Malik al ’Âdil, vrother of Saladin, becomes 
Sultan of Damascus. 

1204. Fifth Crusade, Latin Empire of Constantinople. 

1218. Sixth Crusade, conquest of Damietta. 

1229. Emperor Frederick II. obtains Jerusalem by treaty 
from Sultan Kâmil of Egypt ; ten years’ truce. 
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1240. Seventh Crusade, Richard Earl of Cornwall. 

1244. Jerusalem sacked by the Kharizmians. 

1245. Eighth Crusade, St Louis IX. takes Damictta. 

1250 (648). Eibek, Mamlük Sultan of Egypt. 

From 1250 to 1390 twenty-five Mamluk (Bahrite) sultans of 
Egypt, to whom Syria was dependent. 

1260—1277 (658-656). Hülagü, grandson of Jengis Khän, 
the Mongol, seizes Damascus and Northern Syria. The 
Mongols are beaten at ‘Ain Jàlüd by Sultan Kutuz, of 
Egypt, who regains possession of Syria. 

1260 (658). Baibars, Sultan of Egypt; 1265, captures 
Cæsarea, ‘Athlith, Haïifà and Arsûf; 1266, takes Safed ; 
1268, takes Jaffa, Shakif (Beaufort), and Antioch. 

1279 (678). Sultan Kalâ’ün of Egypt. (Campaign in Syria, 
sack of Tripoli. 

1290 (689). Sultan Saläh ad Din Khalil captures Acre, Tyre, 
Bairût and Sidon. 

1390 (792). Sultan Barkük. 

From 1390 to 1516 twenty-four Mamlük (Buriite) sultans of 
Egypt, to whom Syria was nominally dependent. 

1400 (803) Timür-Leng conquers Hamäh, Hims and Ba’al- 
bakk : r401, takes Damascus and burns the greater part 
of the city. 

1516 (922). Syria and Egypt conquered by Sultan Selim, of 
Constantinople. 


ERRATA. 


Page 27, line 16, for ‘‘ Mitelene,” read “ Melitene.” 

Page 36, line 10, /or “ Al Karashiyyah,” 7v@7 “ Al Kurashiyyah.” 

Page 37, line 36, for “ Armoricum,” read ‘ Amorium.” 

Page 56, line 9, &efore  Khumaruwaïh,” de/e “ the.” 

Page 81, line 9, /or “ Jabal al Khalt,” read “ Jabal al Khait.” 

Page 92, line 2. See note to this, Appendix, p. 557. 

Page 480, line 7, for “ AI Kuraishiyyah.” 7ead “ Al Kurashiÿyah.” 

Page 499, heading and line 8, /or “ MITELENE,” ea “ MELITENE.” 

Page 544, line 26, the paragraph on TARTÈS (TORTOSA) should be added 
to what is given on p. 395, under the heading ANTARTÉS. 


PAPESMINE UNDER THE MOSLEMS. 


PARA]: 


INPFFODUCTION. 
THE ARAB GEOGRAPHERS. 


For purposes of reference a list is here given of the Arab 
geographers and historians whose works are quoted in the follow- 
ing pages. In addition a short biographical summary is prefixed 
to the indication of the edition of the Arabic text from which the 
translations have been made. Further information concerning the 
various authorities and their works will generally be found in the 
prefaces of the editions quoted in the present work. 

The earliest extant Arab books on geography and history date 
from the ninth century A.b., for it will be remembered that the 
Muslims did not begin to write books until fully two centuries 
had elapsed after the era of the Flight. From this period, however, 
that is, from about the middle of the ninth century and down to 
the end of the fifteenth of the Christian era, the names of authors 
follow each other at very short intervals, and the list shows over a 
score of writers, all Muslims, and nearly all writing in Arabic, who 
describe for us, sometimes in considerable detail, the various 
provinces of Syria and Palestine. 

The list is long, but it should be stated that in many cases we 
have not, in the works here named, exclusively the results of 
personal observation or information at first hand. Arab authors 
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have plagiarized, cach from his predecessor, to à very remarkable 
degree : neither is the debt always duly acknowledged. Each 
tricd to make his work as complete as possible by incorporating 
therein all he could gather from previous writers, addinz; some- 
thing from personal observation when the author himself happened 
to have visited the places described.  ‘Fhis constant plagiarism, 
though it tends to decrease the amount of new information, is, in 
one way, not without its value, since by a comparison of the 
borrowed texts we are enabled to correct the mistakes of copyists 
and fill in many lacunæ. 

The following is the list of our authorities : 

1. Ibn Khurdâdbih. ‘This writer was a Persian by birth, as 
his father's name shows, for A’hwrdäd-bih signifies in old Persian 
Good Gift of the Sun (as the Greeks would have said, Æeliodorus). 
Ibn Khurdädbih was born about the commencement of the third 
century of Hijrah (corresponding to the ninth of our era) and 
flourished at the court of the Abbaside Khalif AI Mutamid, at 
Baghdad. Ibn Khurdädbih held the office of Chief of the Post 
in the province of Jibâl, the ancient Media, and with à view, 
doubtless, of instructing his subordinates, compiled the “ Æand- 
book of Routes and Countries,” which has come down to us as one 
of the earliest of Muslim geographical treatises. 

The translations here given are made from the Arabic text 
published by C. Barbier de Meynard in the /owrnal Asiatique for 
the year 1865. 

2. The work of Bilâdhuri is of an entirely different order to the 
foregoing, and only in a very secondary sense geographical. His 
is the earliest historical account we possess of the Conquests of 
the Muslims. He was born at Baghdäd, and received his educa- 
tion there during the days of the great Khalif, AI Mämün, and 
lived to enjoy the favour of both Al Mutawakkil and Al Musta'in, 
his successors.  Bilâdhuri wrote his “ Book of the Conguesfs ” 
about the year 869, and died in 892. His work is unfortunately 
almost barren of geographical description, the names of the places 
only being uiven, and nothing more : all detail is confined to the 
ordering of the battles, and the biographical notices of those who 
took part in the actions. 
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The translations are from the text called A7/4b Futih al Buldün, 
published by M. J. de Goeje, Leiden, 1866. 

3. Kudâmah, the author of a work on the revenues of the 
Muslim Empire, written about the year 880, was of Christian 
origin, but, like most of his compeers, he had found it to his 
advantage to embrace Islam. He occupied the post of accountant 
in the Revenue Department at Baghdad, and we know nothing 
further of his biography except that he died in 948. 

A translation, with extracts from the Arabic text, is given by 
McG. de Slane, under the title of A7f@b al Xharaÿ, in the /ourna/ 
Asiatique for 1862, and from this the details of revenues of Syria 
inserted in Chapter i. are taken. 

4. Ya kûbi (also called Ibn Wâdhih) was both historian and geo- 
grapher. In his History, which was written as early as the year 874, 
he states that the Dome of the Rock was the work of the Khalif 
‘Abd al Mâklk, and gives the reason that prompted this prince to 
construct it. This is the earliest account we possess of the origin 
of this important building, and it refutes the theory advocated 
by the late Mr. Fergusson, that the Dome of the Rock was 
originally a Byzantine church. 

Ya’kûübis Geography was written many years later than his 
History, and about the year 891. It unfortunately has not reached 
us in a perfect state, but the section relating to Syria is tolerably 
complete. The work is curious, for it gives notes on the settle- 
ments made by the various Arab tribes who had migrated into 
Syria ; otherwise the book is little more than a bare list cf pro- 
vinces, with their chief cities, and is only interesting for the 
information given of what were the great towns in those earlv 
days. 

Of Yakübrs biography but little is known. It would appear 
that he was born in Egypt, passed the earlier part of his life in 
Khurasân and the further east, and came back to spend his latter 
years on the banks of the Nile in the land of his birth. 

The text of the “ Geography” was edited by A. W.T. Juynboll, 
Leiden, 1861, andit is from this edition the translations are made. 
The text of the “ Æs#ory,” under Va’kûübrs alternative name of 
Ibn Wädhih, has been edited by M. T. Houtsma, Leiden, 1883. 
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5. Ibn al L'akih, the author of à very curious geographical 
miscellany, was à native of Hamadän, in Western Persia, and 
flourished during the Khalifate of AT Mu’tadhid at Baghdad. He 
wrote his work about the year 903, but unfortunately we only 
possess it in the form of a somewhat arbitrary abridgment made 
by a certain Ali Shaizari, of whom little more is known than his 
name, [bn al Fakih gives a carcful description of the Haram 
Area at Jerusalem, and is also the first Arab author to describe 
the great stones at Baalbek, of which he notes the measurements. 

The text of the epitome of his work forms the fifth volume of the 
Bibliotheca Geographorum Arabicorum, edited by M. J. de Goëje, 
Leiden, 1885. 

6. The next name on the ‘ist is that of a Spanish Arab, Ibn 
Abd Rabbih, born at Cordova in 860, and died in the same city 
in 940. He composed an extremely interesting historical work, 
extending to three volumes in the Cairo printed edition, giving 
details of the life, and manners and customs, of the pre-Islamic 
Arabs and others. The book is named “ 7%e Collar of Unique 
Pearls,' and init there is a chapter describing in great detail the 
appearance of the Haram Area at Jerusalem.  Whether the author 
ever visited the Holy City is not known; some parts of his de- 
scription are identical with what is found in Ibn al Fakih's work, 
just named ; but many details again vary from the account there 
given. 

The Arabic text has been printed at Bulak, Cairo, in A.H. 1203 
(1876), under the title 4/°’7Zkd al Farid. 

7. Mas’üdi is the author of one of the most entertaining his- 
torical works to be found in the whole range of Muslim literature. 
His ** Afcadozes of Gold” begin with the Creation, and recount all 
the Arabs knew of universal history down to the year 943, when 
the work was written. Mas’üdi was born in Baghdad towards the 
end of the eighth century of our era. In his youth he travelled 
far and wide, visiting Multän and parts of India, and passing through 
Persia a second time on his way to India and Ceylon, whence he 
rèturned to Baghdad 77% Madagascar. He travelled through 
Palestine in 926, and spent some time at Antioch ; then went and 
settled in Egvpt about the vear 053, where he died a year later, at 
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Fustät, now called Old Cairo. Scattered broadcast among his 
many volumes of historic lore are a number of geographical notes, 
which are of considerable value, by reason of the early period at 
which the author wrote, his acuteness of observation, and his 
great learning. 

The Arabic text, with a French translation, of the * I/eadozvs of 
Gold” (Murüj adh Dhahab) has been published by C. Barbier de 
Meynard and P. de Courteille in nine vols., Paris, 1861-77 : and 
it is from this text the translations have been made. 

8 and 9. The names of Istakhri (who wrote in 951), and Ibn 
Haukal (who wrote in 978), must be taken together, for the latter, 
who is the better-known author of the two, only brought out an 
amended and somewhat enlarged edition of the work of the former, 
and to which he gave his own name. We have in this double 
book the first systematic Arab geography. It is not a mere Road 
Book, such as is Ibn Kurdädbih's work, nor a Revenue List, like 
Kudämah’s—but a careful description of each province in turn 
of the Muslim Empire, with the chief cities and notable places. 
Istakbri, a native of Persepolis, as his name implies, states that he 
wrote his book to explain the maps which had been drawn up by 
a certain Balkhi, about the year 921, which maps are unfortunately 
not extant. Of Istakhri and Ibn Haukal all that we know is that 
they were both by trade merchants, and that they travelled far 
and wide in the pursuit of commerce. All biographical details 
of their lives are wanting. 

The texts of Istakhri and Ibn Haukal form the first and second 
volumes of M. J. de Goeje’s Ziliotheca Geographorum Arabicorum, 
Leiden, 1870, 1873. The translation is made from whichever has 
proved to be the fuller narrative of the two, generally but not 
invariably that found in Ibn Haukal’s work. 

10. Al Mukaddasi, “the Hierosolomite,” was born at Jerusalem 
in 946. He had the advantage of an excellent education, and 
after having made the Pilgrimage to Makkah in his twentieth year, 
determined to devote himself to the study of geography. For the 
purpose of acquiring the necessary information he undertook à 
series of journeys which lasted over a score of years, and carried 
him in turn through all the countries of Islam. It was only in 
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985 that he set himself to write his book, which gives us a sys- 
tematic account of all the places and regions he had visited. His 
description of Palestine, and especially of Jerusalem, his native 
city, is one of the best parts of the work.  AÏ he wrote is the 
fruit of his own observation, and his descriptions of the manners 
and customs of the various nations and the physical features of 
the various countries, bear the stamp of a shrewd and observant 
mind, fortified by a profound knowledge of both books and men. 

The translation of Mukaddasi I have already given in one of 
the publications of the Patestine Pilerims Text Society, and it is 
made from the Arabic text published as the third volume of M. J. 
de Goeje's Bibliotheca cited above, to which text the pages given 
have reference. 

11. Rather more than half a century later than Mukaddasi, and 
about half a century before the first Crusade, the Persian traveller, 
Nâsir-i-Khusrau, passed through Palestine on his way to Makkah. 
He was in Jerusalem in 1047, and his description of the Holy 
City and the Haram Area is most minute, and extremely valuable, 
as being the last we have of the holy places before the coming of 
the Crusaders.  Nâsir was born in the neighbourhood of Balkh, in 
1003, and during the earlier years of his life travelled in India, 
where he lived for some time at the court of the celebrated Sultan 
Mahmûd of Ghazni. He subsequently undertook the pilgrimage 
to Makkah, and it was on this occasion that he passed through 
Palestine and sojourned at, Jerusalem. 

The portion of his Diary having reference to the Holy Land I 
have translated (from the Persian original) in a recent number of 
the Palestine Pilgrims Texts. The Persian text used is that 
collated from two MSS. in the British Museum (44. 18418, and 
OrOUr): 

À French translation of Nûäsir-i-Khusrau, with the Persian text 
following, has been given by C. Schefer under the title of Sefer 
Vamch, Paris, 1881. The British Museum MSS., however, give 
several new and important readings, and enable us to clear up not 
a few of the obscurities found in the French translation. 

12. Ibn Butlâns description of Antioch, and of some other of 
the cities of Svria, is only known to us by the extracts preserved 
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in Yâkôûts great Geographical Dictionary (see below, No. 16), 
and no copy, apparently, of the original work is preserved among 
the Oriental manuscript collections of our European libraries. 

Yäkût quotes the text verbatim from the Epistle (Æi54/a/), 
which Ibn Butlân addressed to his friend, Abu’ Husain Hillâl ibn 
al Muhsin as Sâbi, at Baghdad. The Epistle was written ‘in the 
year 440 and odd,” says Yâkût ; a date, however, mentioned inci- 
dentally in the course of the narrative, shows that Ibn Butlân must 
have passed through Antioch during the year 443 (AD. 1051). 
Ibn Butlân was a wellknown Christian Arab physician, and a 
native of Baghdad. In 439 (A.æ. 1047) he set out from that city 
to visit his Egyptian rival, the physician Ibn Rudhwän, at Cairo, 
and, going thence to Constantinople, took his return journey 
through Antioch. Here, age and the vanity of human wisdom 
caused him to abandon the world, and he became a monk, dying 
very shortly afterwards at Antioch, in the year 444 (1052 A.b.). 

13. The geographer Idrisi, is perhaps better known in the west 
than any other Arab writer on this subject. As long ago as 1592 
the text of his book was printed in Rome. His Geography was 
written in 1154 at the request of the Norman King, Roger IE. of 
Sicily, at whose court he resided.  Idrisi was born at Ceuta, but of 
Spanish-Arab parents. He travelled much, for he relates that he has 
seen the English and French coasts, and has lived at Lisbon. His 
description of Palestine is excellent, and what he says of Jerusalem 
is particularly interesting, .for he wrote of the Holy City as it was 
during the occupation of the Crusaders. Some authorities state 
that he visited Asia Minor in the year 1116, but there is no ground 
for supposing that he went south of this, or that he had himself 
visited the Holy Land. His information, therefore, must have 
been derived from the accounts that he obtained at the court of 
Roger from books, and from those who had returned from their 
travels in that country. 

The Arabic text from which the present translations are made 
is that published in the ‘lransactions of the (German Pakestina- 
Verein, vol. vin., 1885, by J. Gildemeister. 

14. Another Muslim who has left us a description of sites in 
Palestine during Crusading times is Ali of Herat, who wrote in 
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1173 a small work on “ 74e Places of Pülgrimage. Yts most im- 
teresting section is that describing Hebron, wherein he gives an 
acébuünt of a visit to thérCave of Machpelth. NI of em 
though of Persian origin, wrote in Arabic. ‘The text of his work 
has not been printed: but the Bodleian Library at Oxford possesses 
auood GS. offtheandrk (MS Z. 2. Ci a7, dr. 0710 
which the translations given below have been made. 

Ah died at Aleppo, where he had lived and written his book, 
in the year 1215. 

15. In 1185, two years before Saladin re-conquered Jerusalem, 
the northern part of Palestine was visited by the traveller Ibn 
Jubair, a Spanish-Arab. born at Valencia in 1145. Ibn Jubair 
set out on his travels from Granada in 1183: he came first to 
Egypt, went up the Nile, and then across the desert to Aidhab, 
on the Red Sea, whence he reached Makkah, and subsequently 
AI Madinah. ‘Thence he crossed Arabia to Kufah and Baghdad 
(of which he has left a most interesting account) : and, travelling 
up the Tigris bank, crossed from Mosul to Aleppo, came down to 
Damascus, and thence on to Acre, where he took ship, and ulti- 
mately landed again on Spanish soil, at Carthagena, in 1185. Un- 
fortunately for us he did not visit Jerusalem. He made two other 
voyages to the East subsequent to the one above mentioned, and 
on his return journey died at Alexandria, in Egypt. His descrip- 
tion of the places he saw is lively and full of detail, although from 
the ornate style in which he wrote, a literal translation of his Diary 
would be tiresome reading. His description of Damascus is given 
in Chapter vi. of the present work, and is the fullest we possess of 
that city during the Middle Ages. 

The Arabic text of Ibn Jubairs Diary has been published by 
the late Professor William Wright, Leiden, 1852, and it is to the 
pages of this work that the references, in the condensed transla- 
tion given, refer. 

16. For the immense extent of his labours, and the great bulk 
of his writings, Yâkût may certainly take first rank among Muslim 
geographers. By birth a Greek and a slave, he was brought up and 
received a scientific education at Baghdad, in the house of his 
master, who was a merchant. The details of his biography would 
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take too long to recount—suffice it to say that, at various periods 
of his wandering life, he sojourned at Aleppo, Mosul, Arbela, and 
Marv ; and that he fled from this latter city (in those days renowned 
for its numerous libraries) in 1220, on the advent of the armies of 
Jenghis Khân. ‘Fravelling across Persia and through Mesopotamia, 
Yâkût ultimately reached Syria, and settled down at Aleppo, in 
which city he died in 1229. His great (Geographical Lexicon, 
which describes in alphabetical order every town and place of 
which the author could obtain any information, was completed in 
the year 1225. It is a storehouse of geographical information, 
the value of which it would be impossible to over-estimate : for 
the book gives a detailed account, as seen in the thirteenth century, 
of all the countries and towns in Muslim lands, from Spain, in the 
West, to beyond Transoxiana and India, in the East. Some idea 
of the mass of information, both geographical and historical, 
therein contained, may perhaps be gathered from the statement 
that the Arabic text, as printed at the cost of the German Oriental 
Society, covers close on 4,000 pages. large 8vo; and that an 
English translation, with the needful notes, would occupy from 
double to treble that space. 

Yâkût also wrote a useful dictionary of Geographical Homonyms, 
being a list of different places that have identical names. 

The great Geographical Dictionary referred to above, called 
Mu jam al Buldän “The Alphabetical (Dictionary) of Geography” 
--is edited by Professor Wüstenfeld in six volumes, Leipsic, 1866. 
‘The Dictionary of Homonyms, called 47 Mushtarik, is edited by 
the same Orientalist, and was published at Gôttingen in 1846. 

17. Three-quarters of a century after Yâkût had finished his 
great Dictionary, his work was epitomized by a certain Safi ad 
Din. He added some few articles of his own, and cut down all 
the descriptions of places found in Yäkût, giving to each name 
but a single line of text. The work is entitled A/arasid al Jftila 

The Watch-Tower of Informations.” Of the epitomist, Safi 
ad Din, nothing is known, and even his name is somewhat à 
matter of doubt; but the year 1300 must have been approximatelr 
the date of his work, for he mentions as a recent occurrence the 
taking of Acre in 1291. ‘The text of the #/aräsii has been 
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edited by ‘T, G. J. Juynboll (Leiden, 1859): but since this edition 
has been brought out, Professor Wüstenfeld has collated à MS. 
belonging to Lord Lindsay, which gives some additions to the 
printed text. These have been added by Professor Wüstenfeld to 
vol. v. of his edition of Vâkût at pp. 11-32. 

18. Dimashki, born in 1256 at Damaseus (as his name implies), 
wrote, about the year 1300, a jejune description of his native land, 
which, however, affords, on certain points, many curious details of 
the state of the country after the departure of the Crusaders. He 
was a contemporary of Sultan Bibärs, and his work is of value im 
connection with the Crusading Chronicles. He died at Safed in 
1a27. | 

The text of Dimashki has been printed in Petersburg, in 1866, 
by M. A. F. Mehren, and it is from this edition that the transla- 
tions have been made. 

19. Abu-l Fidà, some time Prince of Hamäh, and a collateral 
descendant of the great Saladin, is a geographer of far higher 
merit than Dimashki. His chapter on Syria and Palestine is, for 
the most part, not copied from books ; for since he is describing 
his native country, he writes from personal observation. The 
work was completed in 1321. Abu-l Fidà himself was born at 
Damascus in 1273. He lived under the Mamilûük Sultans of 
Egypt -Kaläün, Lajän, and Malik an Nâsir--and was named 
Governor of Hamäâh in 1310, in which city he died in 1331. 

The Arabic text of Abu Fid4s Geography was published by 
Reinaud and De Slane (Paris, 1840), and this is the edition 
quoted. 

20. Ibn Batüûtah, the Berber, may well take rank with the 
Venetian, Marco Polo,* for the marvellous extent of his journey- 
ings. He was born at Tangiers about the year 1300, and at the 
age of twenty-five set out on his travels. Of these he has left us 
asfull description, written in thesyear "1355. His "routine 
barest outline is all that can here be indicated. Starting from 
Morocco, he visited in succession Tunis, Tripoli, and Egvpt. 
Going up through Palestine and Syria, he accompanied the Hajj 


* Marco Polo returned to Venice in 1295, and wrote his travels when in 
captivity at Genoa about the year 1300. 
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to Madinah and Makkah, went thence on through Mesopotamia 
to Persia, and, returning, spent some months at Baghdad, 
and subsequently at Mosul. From Mosul he went again to 
Makkah, and from there travelled through Yemen, and so back to 
Egypt. From Egypt he took ship for Asia Minor, and afterwards 
visited Constantinople, the Crimea, Astrakhan, Kharizim, Tartary, 
Transoxiana, Afghanistan, and finally reached India, where he 
spent a considerable time at Delhi. From India he sailed to the 
Maldive Islands and Ceylon, taking them on his way to China: 
and on the return journey visited Sumatra. After long voyaging 
in the Indian Ocean, he again found himself at Makkah, and 
from that holy city took his way home to Fez, z/4 the Sudan and 
Timbuctoo. He subsequently visited Spain ; and died at Fez, at 
an advanced age, in the year 1377. 

Ibn Batûtah’s account of what he saw in Palestine is often 
curious, and his description of Jerusalem gives a few details not 
found elsewhere ; but his style is verbose and bombastic, and he 
too often copies from his predecessor, Ibn Jubair, to be of much 
value as an original authority. 

Ion Batûtah’s text, with a French translation, has been pub- 
lished by C. Defrémery and B. R. Sanguinetti, at the cost of the 
Société Asiatique, in four volumes, Paris, 1879 ; and this is the 
edition quoted in the present work. 

21. Muthir al Ghiram, or, ‘ The Exciter of Desire ” (for Visi- 
tation of the Holy City and Syria), is by a native of Jerusalem 
called Jamâl ad Din Ahmad, who wrote a topographical descrip- 
tion of the Holy City in the year 1351. Excellent MSS. of this 
work, which has never yet been printed, are preserved in the 
Bibliothèque Nationale at Paris, and from these the translations 
given have been made. For a full description of the MSS., and 
an account of Jamâl ad Din’s life, I may refer to my paper on 
Suyûti (who has copied Jamâl ad Din), in the Journal of the Royal 
Asiatic Society, vol. xix, new series, p. 250. 

22. The second /wthir is a work with the same name as the 
above, but written by a certain Abu-l Fidà Ishak, of Hebron, who 
died in 1430. He describes the Sanctuary of that city, and the 
Tombs of the Patriarchs. Details of the MSS. from which my 
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translation has been made (for the Arabie text of the work has 
never been printed) will be found in the paper cited above. 

23. Shams ad Din Suyüti (not to be confounded with his 
better-known namesakc, who borc the title of Jamäl ad Din) 
visitcd Jerusalem in 1470. and shortly after wrote a description of 
the Holy City, entitled //44f al Akhissa, “À Gift for Intinates ? 
(concerning the imerits of the Aksa Mosque). In this work he 
largely plagiarizes from the two A/x#hirs mentioned above (Nos. 21 
and 22), as I have shown in the paper in the J. KR. A. S$. already 
mentioned. (uotations from Suyüûti give references to the pages 
of the J. R. A.S., vol. xix., new series. 

24. Mujir ad Din, the last name on the list, though better 
known than the three preceding topographers, has done little more 
than reproduce verbatim the descriptions given by the authors of 
the two Authirs and Suyûti. 

The work of Mujir ad Din, who wrote his Uns al Jalil in 1496, 
has been translated into French by H. Sauvaire (Æistoire de 
Jerusalem ef d'Hébron, Paris, 1876); the Arabic text also has 
been printed at Bulak (Cairo), AH. 1283 (1866), and it is to 
this text that the pages given in the present translations refer. 

Mujir ad Din, besides what he copies verbatim from his prede- 
cessors, gives a full account of the various mosques, collèges, 
shrines, tombs, and holy places in Jerusalem, and also a descrip- 
tion of the quarters and streets of the Holy City as these existed 
at the close of the fifteenth century. 

In the present work the purely topographical details of the City 
given by Mujir ad Din have not been inserted, the translations 
made from his work being confined to such additional information 
on the older buildings of the Haram Area and neighbouring sites 
as seemed of importance in connection with the statements of 
previous writers. 


Besides the above authorities I have sought to verify dates of 
historical events by references to the pages of the great Chronicles 
of Tabari, and of Ibn al Athir. The text of the former Chronicle 
is now in course of publication at Leiden, under the editorship of 
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M. J. de Goeje ; and it is to the various volumes of this edition 
that the quotations here given refer. Ibn al Athirs Chronicle 
has been edited in Arabic in fourteen volumes, by C. J. Tornberg, 
Leiden, 1867-76. 

The various publications of the Palestine Exploration Fund 
(P.E.F.) Survey of Western Palestine, as embodied in the #Aemoirs 
(in three volumes), the volume on /erwsalem, and the Specia/ 
Papers, also the numbers of the Quarterly Statement, il often 
be found quoted in the following pages ; as also the publications 
of the Palestine Pilgrims’ Text Society (P.P.T.), which describe 
the Holy Land in the days of the Crusaders and the early 
Christian Pilgrims. 

The following list gives the initials under which reference is 
made to the works of the Arab geographers and travellers in the 
editions named in the foregoing pages : 


AD AE 

1. (I. Kh.) Ibn Khurdädbih wrote : . cèirca 864 250 

2. (Bil.) Bilädhuri c : : : 869 255 

3. (Kud.) Kudämah  . : ; . circa 880 266 

; 7726707 : : 874 260 

AMPL) PER | Œ "7 d : : 891 278 

FR (I) Ibn al Fakïh « ; ë 903 290 

OMR] Ibn Abd Rabbih  . : CT TIONS 300 

7. (Mas.) Mas’üdi - : : ; 043 332 

8. (Is.) Istakhri : : . ; 051 340 

9. (L.H.) Ibn Haukal . 5 : ë 973 367 

10. (Muk.) Mukaddasi . 5 : : 985 375 
11. (N. Kh.) Nasir-i-Khusrau : : : 1047 438 
12. Ibn Butlân (in Vakût) : : 1051 443 
13. (Id.) Idrisi . : : . c 1154 548 
14. (A.H.) ’Ali of Herat. c c ; 1173 569 
Es (QI) Ibn Jubair . ° : ; 1185 581 
16. (Vak.) Vâküût : : ; : 1225 623 
17. (Mar.) The author of the Aaräésid . - 1300 700 
18. (Dim.) Dimashki . : : + cirC@ 1300 700 
KO CASE) Abu-l-Fida . : ; ; 1321 721 
20 (1) Ibn Batütah . : : : 1360 750 
21. (Muth. I.) The author of the first Warhir : Han 752 
22, (Muth. IL) The author of the second AZxfhir  . 1430 833 
27, (5) Shams ad Din Suyüti : ; 1470 875 
24. (M.a.D.) Muijir ad Din. : : : 1496 901 


CHAPEPENT: 
SYRIA AND PALESTINE. 


The name “Ash Shâm.”—Physical features. — Climate.—Products. — Manners 
and customs.—Festivals.—The Watch-stations of the coast. 

Tirritorial Divisions: The “Junds,” or Military Districts. —Jund 
Filastin.--The Tih, or Desert of the Wanderings.—The Jifar.—Jund al 
Urdunn.—The Ghaur.—Jund Dimashk.—The Ghütah of Damascus, the 
Haurân, and Bathaniyyah, Jaulan, Jaidûr, and Hülah.—The Balka.— Ash 
Sharäh.— Al Jibäl.—Jund Hims.—Jund Kinnasrîn.—Jund ’Awäâsim.—The 
Thughür.—The Nine “ Kingdoms” of Syria. 

1rébute and Taxes.—Weights and Neasures. 


SYRIA——a name first given by the Greeks to the country lying im- 
mediately round :S#r, or Tyre, and which afterwards came to be 
applied by them to the whole province—was never adopted by the 
Arabs as a general term for the lands on the eastern border of the 
Mediterranean. The whole of the great and fertile tract of moun- 
tain-land and plain, generally known to us as Syria and Palestine, 
extending from the Cilician Passes on the north, to the desert of 
gypt on the south, and bounded on the west and east by the sea 
and the desert of Arabia respectively, the Arabs called 454 SAäm, 
that being an ancient Arabic word for “left,” (or ‘ north ”) when 
the speaker faced the rising sun. Another, and more fanciful, 
etymology of this name is also given by Mukaddasi and others :—- 
“It has been said that Syria is called ‘ Shâm, ” says Mukaddasi, 
‘because it lies on the #/f of the Ka’abah, and also because those 
who journey thither (from the Hijjäz) bear to the ff or xorfh ; or 
else it may be because there are in Syria so many Beauty-spots, 
such as we call Sfämaät red, white and black—(which are the 
fields and gardens held to resemble the moles on a beauty's face).” 
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The same author continues : 

“Syria is very pleasantly situated. The country, physically, 
may be divided into four zones. ‘The first zone is that on the 
border of the Mediterranean Sea. It is the plain-country, the 
sandy tracts following one another, and alternating with the culti- 
vated land. Of towns situated herein are Ar Ramlah, and also 
all the cities of the sea coast. The second zone is the mountain- 
country, well wooded, and possessing many springs, With frequent 
villages, and cultivated fields. Of the cities that are situated in 
this part are: Bait Jibril, Jerusalem, Näâbulus, Al-Lajjûn, Käbul, 
Kadas, the towns of the Bikâ’ and Antioch. The third zone is 
that of the valleys of the (Jordan) Ghaur, wherein are found many 
villages and streams, also palm-trees, well cultivated fields, and 
indigo plantations. Among the towns in this part are Wailah, 
TFabûk, Sughar, Jericho, Baisän, Tiberias, Bâniyâs. ‘The fourth 
zone is that bordering on the Desert. ‘The mountains here are 
high and bleak, and the climate resembles that of the Waste ; but 
it has many villages, with springs of water and forest trees. Of 
the towns therein are Maäb, Ammäân, Adhra’äh, Damascus, Hims, 
Tadmur, and Aleppo.” (Muk., 186.) 

“The climate of Syria is temperate, except in that portion which 
lies in the centre region of the province, between Ash Sharäh 
(Mount Seir) and Al Huläh (the waters of Merom) ; and this is 
the hot country where grow the indigo-tree, the banana, and the 
palm. One day when I (Mukaddasi) was staying in Jericho, the 
physician Ghassâän said to me, ‘ Seest thou this valley ?” (that is, 
the Jordan Ghaur). ‘Ves,’ I answered. And he continued, ‘It 
extends from hence as far as the Hijjäz, and thence through Al 
Yamâmah to Omän and Hajar ; thence passing up by Basrah and 
Baghdâd towards the left (west) of Mosul, it reaches to Ar Rakkah, 
and it is always a Wädy of heat and of palm-trees.’ ” 

“The coldest place in Syria is Ba’albakk and the country 
round, for among the sayings of the people it is related how, when 
men asked of the cold, ‘ Where shall we find thee ?” it was 
answered, ‘In the Balkà ; and when they further said, ‘ But if we 
meet thee not there ?’ then the cold added, ‘ Verily in Ba’albakk 
is my home.” 
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Now Syria is a land of blessing, a country of cheapness, 
abounding in fruits, and peopled by holy men. ‘The upper pro- 
vince, which is near the dominions of the Grecks, is rich in 
streams and crops, and the climate of it is cold. And the lower 
province is even more excellent, and pleasanter, by reason of the 
lusciousness of its fruits and in the great number of its palim-trees. 
But in the whole country of Syria there is no river carrying boats, 
except only for the ferry.” (Muk., 170.) 

“ Unequalled is this land of Syria for its dried figs, its common 
olive-oil, its white bread, and the Ramlah veils: also for the 
quinces, the pine-nuts called ‘ Kuraïish-bite,’ the ’Ainûüni and Düri 
raisins, the Theriack-antidote, the herb of mint, and the rosaries of 
Jerusalem. And further, know that within the province of 
Palestine may be found gathered together six-and-thirty products 
that are not found thus united in any other land. Of these the 
first seven are found in Palestine alone ; the following seven are verv 
rare in Other countries ; and the remaining two-and-twenty, though 
only found thus gathered together in this province, are, for the 
most part, found one and another, singly, in other lands. Now the 
first seven are the pine-nuts, called ‘ Kuraish-bite,’ the quince or 
Cydonian-apple, the ’Ainüni and the Düûri raisins, the Käfüri plum, 
the fig called As Sabâ'i, and the fig of Damascus. The next 
seven are the Colocasia or water lily, the sycamore, the carob or St. 
John's bread (locust-tree), the lotus-fruit or jujube, the artichoke, 
the sugar-cane, and the Syrian apple. And the remaining twenty- 
two are the fresh dates and olives, the shaddock, the indigo and 
juniper, the orange, the mandrake, the Nabk fruit, the nut, the 
almond, the asparagus, the banana, the sumach, the cabbage, the 
truffle, the lupin, and the early prune, called At Far: :"also"snow, 
buffalo-milk, the honey-comb, the ’Âsimi grape, and the Tamri—or 
date-fig. Further, there is the preserve called Kubbait ; vou find, 
in truth, the like of it in name elsewhere, but of a different 
favour. The lettuce also, which everywhere else, except only at 
Ahwaz (in Persia), is counted as a common vegetable, is here in 
Palestine a choice dish. HowévVer, at Bérah, 100,105 50m 
superior to the more common vegetables.”  (Muk., 181.) 

Some few of these items require explanation :—The Theriack. 
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called in Arabic Zaryäk, borrows its name from the Greek 
Onniuriv papuazov, ‘a drug against venomous bites.” It was 
generally compounded with treacle and other ingredients of most 
varied description. 

“ Kuraish-bite,” according to our dictionaries, is the fruit of the 
Pinus picea and also of the smaller Snobur-pine, Sérobili pire. 

The Sugar-cane was cultivated during the Middle Ages in many 
parts of Syria and Palestine, especially at Tripoli on the sea-coast 
(see Part II, Zaräbulus), and in the hot Jordan Ghaur. Every: 
where in this district the traveller at the present day meets with 
ruined mills for crushing the cane, named Tawdhin as Sukkar. 
The cultivation of the cane was introduced into western countries 
from Kuzistân in Persia, and, throughout the Middle Ages, Shuster 
(the ancient Susa) was renowned for this manufacture on à large 
scale. ‘The art of sugar-refining was very extensively practised bv 
the Arabs, and under their dominion the growth of the cane and 
the manufacture of sugar spread far and wide, from India eastward 
to Morocco, and was introduced into Europe through the Muslim 
conquests in Spain and Sicily. 

In regard to the Orange, the researches of Gallesio have proved 
that India was the country from which this fruit spread first tc 
Western Asia, and eventually to Europe. From remote antiquitv 
the orange has been cultivateu in Hindustan, and before the close 
of the ninth century the bitter variety seems to have been well 
known to the Arabs, who had introduced it into the countries of 
South-Western Asia.  Mas'üdi, who wrote in the year 943 (332), 
has the following account of the acclimatization of orange and 
citron trees : 

‘The orange-tree (S%ajar an Näranj), and the tree bearing 
the round citron (a7 Ufruy al mudawzwar), have been brought from 
India since the year 300 A.H. (912 A.D.), and were first planted in 
’Omän. Thence they were carried by caravans from Al Basrah into 
’râk and Syria. The trees have now become very numerous in 
the houses of the people of Tarsus and other of the Syrian frontier 
towns ; also in Antioch and in all the Syrian coast towns, with 
those of Palestine and Egypt, where, but à short time ago, they 
were unknown. Fhe fruit, however, has lost its original perfume 
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and flavour, as also the fine colour it shows in India, and this 1s 
because of the change from the peculiar soil and climate and 
water of its native land.” (Mas, ii. 438.) 

The Mandrake, called in Arabic Zuffah, is the Zructus atropæ 
Mandragoræe of botanists. Its root is called Yabrih by the 
Arabs, and is poisonous, while its fruit is edible. 

In his chapter on Egypt, Mukaddasi describes the Nabk as “a 
fruit of the size of the medlar (Z#rtr). It contains numerous 
kernels, and is sweet. It is the fruit of the Sidr (the tree-lotus). 
‘To the fruit they add (the sweet paste called) Nidah, whieh 
is the same as Samanûü, only more finely prepared, and then 
spread it out on reed-matting until it dries and sticks together ” 
(Muk., 204). “Samanû” is a sweet paste that is well knownat 
the present day all over Persia, and “ Nidah ” is the sweetmeat for 
which the town of Menshiyyeh in Egypt is famous. 

The preserve called “ Kubbait,” also called Axbbat and Aubbad, 
is a sweetmeat made with carob-sugar, almonds, and pistachio 
nuts. 

Mukaddasi, continuing his account, gives the following details 
of the commerce of Syria in the tenth century : 

“The trade of Syria is considerable. 

‘From Palestine come olives, dried figs, raisins, the carob- 
fruit, stuffs of mixed silk and cotton, soap and kerchiefs. 

‘“ From Jerusalem come cheëeses, cotton, the celebrated raisins 
of the species known as ’Ainûüni and Düri, excellent apples, 
bananas-—which same is à fruit in the form of a cucumber, but 
when the skin is peeled off, the interior is not unlike the water- 
melon, only finer flavoured and more luscious—also pine nuts of 
the kind called ‘Kuraish-bite, and their equal is not found else- 
where ; further, mirrors, lamp-jars, and needles. 

“ From Jericho is brought excellent indigo. 

“ From Sughar and Baisän come both indigo and dates, also the 
treacle called 265. 

“ J'rom ’Ammän—-grain, lambs, and honey. 

‘ From Tiberias—carpet stuffs, paper, and cloth. 

“ÆFrom Kadais—clothes of the stuff called Æ/wraér and 


PaTïisivrak, also ropes. 
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“From Tyre come sugar, glass beads and glass vessels both 
cut and blown. 

‘“ From Maâb—almond kernels. 

‘“ From Baisän—rice. 

‘From Damascus come all these : olive-oil fresh-pressed, the 
Bal'isiyyahk cloth, brocade, oil of violets of an inferior quality, 
brass vessels, paper, nuts, dried figs, and raisins. 

‘ From Aleppo, cotton, clothes, dried figs, dried herbs, and the 
red-chalk called 47 AZaghrak. 

“ Ba’albakk produces the sweetmeat of dried figs called A7a/ban.” 
(Muk., 180.) 

In the above lists some items demand explanation :—The Dibs 
treacle is boiled-down fruit-syrup. It is often made from dates 
or raisins, Steeped in their own weight of water, boiled up and 
then allowed to simmer ; the mass being finally set in the sun to 
dry, when a paste-like residue is left behind. 

The Paper here mentioned is the cffor-paper,* known as 
Charta damascena, or Bombycina Quring the Middle Ages, which 
the Arabs had learnt the art of making after their capture of 
Samarkand in A.D. 704. Although as early as the tenth century 
Bombycinum was used at Rome, this cotton-paper did not come 
into general use throughout Europe much before the middle of 
the thirteenth century, and Zxer-paper was first made in the 
fourteenth century. 

The cloth called AZwnayyir was of double woof, and celebrated 
for its durability, being chieflÿ manufactured at Shirâz and Ray 
(Rhages), in Persia, where it was known by the name of Darbiid. 
Of the Pal'isiryah no details are given in the dictionaries. 

The red-chalk called Æ/aghrah is the mineral Awbrica Sinopiea, 
much used by the druggists of the Middle Ages in the concoction 
of specifics. [It was especially employed in the elyster, and as a 
remedy in cases of liver disease ; for which it is recommended by 
Dioscorides. 


* That Charta Bombycina was made from cofton is the generally receiveil 
Statement, which, however, M. €. M. Briquet has recently controverted. 
According to this last authority, Sombyeina was made from 4e and the 
remains of old ropes. See his work La Lesende Pal'osraphigue du Papier de 
Coton, Genève, 1884. 
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The A/alban  swectmeat is noticed by the Jewish doctor 
Maimonices, who calls it  Malben ” (in Hebrew), and describes it 
as made of figs pressed into the form of small bricks. 

Freating of the mineral products of Syria, Mukaddasi continues : 
There are iron-mines in the mountains above Bairüt, and 
near Aleppo is found the red-chalk called Maghrah. It is here of 
excellent quality ; at Ammân, where it is also found, it is less good. 
Throughout Syria there are met with many mountains of a reddish 
colour, the rocks of which are known as of the Samakah (or red- 
sandstone), which same is easily quarried. Also other mountains 
of a whitish colour, formed of what is called ÆZazwararah (or white- 
chalk) ; this is soft, and they use it to whitewash the ceilings, and 
for the cementing of the terrace-roofs of the houses. In Pales- 
tine there are quarries of good white building-stone : and near 
Bait Jabril, in many places, marble is found. From the Crhaur 
districts they bring sulphur, and other such-like minerals : and 
from the lead Sea they get salt in powder. The best honer 
is that from Jerusalem, where the bees suck the thyme : and 
likewise from the Jabal Âmilah. The finest quality of the sauce 
called A/uré is that which is made at Jericho.” (Muk., 184.) 

The A/wri sauce, here mentioned, is a pickle made from certain 
fish or meat set in salt water. It has medicinal properties, duly 
noted by Galen, Dioscorides, and others, and was known to the 
Romans under the name of Garum or Muria. One Al Häfiz 
calls it ‘the pearl of condiments.” 

“The water in Syria,” says Mukaddasi, “is {or themostpnt 
excellent. ‘That found at Bäniyäs, however, acts aperiently : and 
the water of Tyre causes constipation. At Baisän the water is 
heavy and bad : while verily we take refuge in Allah from that of 
Sughar! ‘The water of Bait ar Râm is execrable : but nowhere 
do you find lighter (better) water than at Jericho. The water of 
Ar Ramlah ts easy of digestion : but that of Näbulus is hard. In 
Damascus and Jerusalem the water is not so hard, for the 
climate of these towns is less arid.” (Muk., 184.) 

Of the general manners and customs of Syria Mukaddasi has 
the following : 

“In the Syrian mosques it is the wont to keep the lamps always 
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lighted, and they are suspended by chains even as at Makkah. In 
the chief town of every province, the public treasure is kept in 
the great mosque, it being placed in a chamber supported upon 
pillars. And in their mosques, except only in the one at Jericho, it 
is of usage to have doors shutting off the Main-building from the 
Court, which latter is flagged with stone. The court of the great 
mosque at Tiberias alone in all this province is paved with 
pebbles. 

“The minarets are built square, and they set a pitched roof * 
(called /amalän, meaning ‘ camel-backed”?) over the Main-building 
of the mosques ; also, at all the mosque gates, and in the market- 
places, are cells for the ablution. 

“ Of Christian feasts that are observed also by the Muslims of 
Syria, for the division of the seasons of the year, are the following : 
Easter, at the new year (old style, the vernal equinox): Whitsuntide, 
at the time of heat ; Christmas, at the time of cold ; the Feast of St. 
Barbara (4th of Kânün [., December), in the rainy season—and 
the people have a proverb which says: © When St. Barbara’s feast 
comes round, then the‘mason may take to his flute, meaning that 
he may then sit quiet at home ; the Feast ofthe Kalends (1st of 
Kânûn IL, January) and, again, one of their proverbs is : When 
the Kalends come, keep warm and stay at home”; the Feast of the 
Cross (13th or 14th of Ilûl, September), at the time of grape- 
satheriney and the feast of Lydda (or the Feast of St. George, 
23rd of Nisän, April), at the time of sowing the seed. 

“The months in use in Syria are the solar months of the 
Grecks ; namely, T'ishrin, first and second (October and Novem- 
ber) ; Kânûn, first and second (December and January); Shibât 
(February) ; Adhâr (March); Nisân (April); Ayyär (May); 
Hazairân (June): Tammüz (July); ÀÂb (August); and Ill 
(September).” (Muk., 182.) 

Mukaddasi continues : “It is seldom. recorded that any Jjurts- 
prudist of Syria propounds new doctrines, or that any Muslim 
here is the writer of aught ; except only at Tiberias, where the 
scribes have ever been in repute. And verily the scribes here in 
Syria, even as is the case in Egypt, are all Christians, for the Muslims 


# See Chapter III, Mukaddasrs description of the Aksi Mosque. 
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abandon to them entirely this business, and, unlike the men of 
other nations, do not hold letters à profitable subject of study. 

‘In this province of Syria, also, for the most part, the assayers 
of coin, the dyers, bankers, and tanners, are Jews, while it is 
most usual for the physicians and the seribes to be Christians. 

“’Fhe Syrians are a well-dressed folk. Both learned and simple 
wear the long cloak called #da, and they do not put on lighter 
garments in summer-time, except it be in the matter of the single- 
soled shoe. 

“The Syrians wear the heavy rain-cloaks, of wool, called A//mtar, 
thrown open : and their ‘Tailasäns” have not the hollowed form. 
In Ar Ramlah the chief shopkeepers are wont to ride Egyptian 
asses, with fine saddles, and it is only Aïnirs and chiefs who keep 
horses. The villagers and the scribes wear the woollen vest called 
Durr& ah. The clothing of the peasantry in the villages round 
Jerusalem and Näbulus consists of a single shirt, called the A%54, 
and they wear no drawers beneath it.” (Muk., 182, 183.) 

The Tailasän here alluded to was the distinctive head-dress of 
the Kâdis, or judges, and the men of learning. It consisted of a 
veil (also called Zarkak), worn above the ordinary turban, allowed 
to fall back over the shoulders. It was usually made of white 
muslin or linen stuff. The word I have rendered by ‘“hollowed,” 
mnukaawar, may also signify “starched,” but it is generally taken 
to denote the “nick,” or cavity, left at the top offthe"head'dress; 
The Durrä'ak (also called A/idra’ah) was a short vest generally 
worn open in front, but having buttons to fasten it if desired. It 
was made of coloured stuffs, and in cloth or other woollen fabric. 

The A%sà is the long shirt or smock, reaching from the neck 
almost to the feet ; it was of either white or coloured stuff. The 
dress of the Fellahin of Palestine is, down to the present time, 
exactly what Mukaddasi here describes. In reading the mediæval 
writers, those who have travelled in modern Syria will be con- 
stantly struck by the fact that most of the customs noticed by these 
autbors are still kept up at the present day. ‘The following descrip- 
tion of the bread-ovens, in particular, applies precisely to what may 
now be seen in every Druze village of Mount Carmel. 

‘The people of Syria,” writes Mukaddasi, “have ovens, and 
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the villagers especially make use of the kind called Zäbin. ‘These 
are small, and used for baking bread, and are dug in the 
ground. ‘They line them with pebbles, and kindling the fire of 
dried dung within and above, they afterwards remove the hot 
ashes and place the loaves of bread to bake upon these pebbles. 
when they have become thus red-hot. ‘There are also bakers in 
Syria of the lentil-bread, and of the dish called PBaësar (of beans 
cooked in honev and milk). In this province, too, they boil in 
olive-oil beans that have already sprouted, and then fry them, 
which is a dish sold for eating with olives. Also they salt the 
lupin, and use it much for food. From the carob-bean they make 
a species of sweetmeat, which is called A’zbbait ; that made from 
the sugar-cane is known for distinction as Va#if (that is, sweet 
meat). During the wintertime they bake the sugared butter- 
cakes called Zzllabirah; these are of pastry, but in Syria they 
are not made, as elsewhere, with cross-bars on the top and con- 
fection of fruit. In the greater number of the above customs the 
Syrians resemble the Egyptians, but in some few they have the 
ways of the inhabitants of ’Irâk and Aküûr (that is Lower and 
Upper Mesopotamia).” (Muk., 183.) 

‘AIT along the sea-coast of Filastin are the Watch-stations, called 
Ribät, where the levies assemble. The warships and the galleys 
of the Greeks also come into these ports, bringing aboard of them 
the captives taken from the Muslims ; these they offer for ransom 
— three for the hundred Dinärs.* And in each of these ports there 
are men who know the Greek tongue, for they have missions to 
the Greeks, and trade with them in divers wares. At the Stations, 
whenever a Greek vessel appears, they sound the horns ; also, if 
it be night, they light a beacon there on the tower; or, if it be 
day, they make a great smoke. From every Watch-station on the 
coast up to the capital (Ar Ramlah) there are built, at intervals, high 
towers, in each of which is stationed à company of men. On the 
occasion of the arrival of the Greek ships the men, perceiving 
these, kindle the beacon on the tower nearest to the coast-station, 
and then on that lying next above it, and onwards, one after 


* That is, about £16 for each captive, equivalent, however, in the currency 
of the present day, to nearly £50 ; see p. 44. 
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another, so that hardly is an hour elapsed before the trumpets 
are sounding in the capital, and drums are beating in the towers, 
calling the people down to the Watch-station by the sea. And 
they hurry out in force, with their arms, and the young men of 
the village gather together.  ‘Fhen the ransoming begins. Some 
will be able to ransom à prisoner, while others (less rich) 
will throw down silver Dirhams, or signet-rings, or contribute some 
other valuable, until at length all the prisoners who arc in the 
Greek ships have been ransomed. Now the Watch-stations of 
this province of Filastin, where this ransoming of captives takes 
place, are these : Ghazzah, Mimäs, ‘Askalän, Mähüz- (the port of) 
Azdûd, Mâhüz- (the port of) Yubnä, Vâfah, and Arsûf”  (Muk,, 
177.) 
TERRITORIAL DIVISIONS. 

When, towards the close of the first half of the seventh century 
of our era, the great wave of Arab conquest swept over Syria, and 
wrested that province from the Byzantine dominion, the march 
of the invading hordes came down along the well-known caravan 
route, leading from Makkah and Al Madinah to Damascus, which 
ay along what is now the return Pilgrim Road from the Hijjäz to 
the cities of Syria. Hence the first territories that came under 
the power of Islam were the countries east of the Jordan and the 
Dead Sea ; and it was not till Damascus and its territory in the 
north had been taken, that Galilee, the lowlands of the Jordan 
Province, and Palestine, were overrun by the Muslims. The 
subjugation of the provinces north of Dainascus, with the great 
cities of Antioch, Aleppo, and Emessa, followed almost imme- 
diately on the foregoing, and thus completed the conquest of Syria. 

The line taken by the Arabs on their inroad explains the 
political divisions into which the conquered territories came to be 
parcelled out when the second Khalif, the great administrator 
‘Omar, settled the government of the Muslim Empire. Syria was 
divided into provinces, each of which was termed a /wxd. The 
word, according to the lexicons, means, primarily, **a troop of 
soldiers.”" In Syria it was applied to the “military districts * in 
which a special body of troops lay in garrison, and hence in parti- 
cular the five great military districts into which Syria was divided. 
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These five were the following: The Jund of Damascus, and, 
northwards, the Jund of Hims and the Jund of Kinnasrin. West 
and south-west of the Damascus Jund was the Jordan District, 
called Jund al Urdunn, comprising Galilee, and the Sea of Galilee, 
and the lowlands of the Jordan, down to the Dead Sea. West of 
this again lay Palestine proper, the Jund Filastin, which included 
all the countries lying to the south of the great plain of Acre 
and Esdraelon—to the west of the Jordan cleft and the Dead Sea. 
This Jund had the sea for its western boundary, and the Desert of 
the Wanderings and the road to Egypt closing it on the south. 

The country lying north of the Damascus Province had, in the 
first years of the Arab conquest, formed but a single Jund, called, 
after its chief town, Jund Hims (Emessa). When Muäwivah 
(661-679), the first Khalif of the house of Omayyah, had suc- 
ceeded in putting down his rival ‘Ali (the Prophet's son-in-law), 
and had detached the people of Northern Mesopotamia from 
their allegiance to the latter, he erected the lands where they 
had settled into a separate district, calling it Jund Kinnasrin. 
This is the account given by Dimashki, a somewhat late authority 
(1300). ‘The early historian Bilädhuri (869) states, on the other 
hand, that it was the Khalif Vazid, son of Muäwiyah above 
nentioned, who instituted the new Jund of Kinnasrin by separat- 
ing these territories from those of Hims. (Bil, 132: copied by 
Vak., ii. 742.) The new province was called the Jund of 
Kinnasrin, after its chief town of that name, the ancient 
Chalcis. It comprised the districts round Aleppo, Antioch, and 
Manbii. 

Syria, thus divided into five Junds, so remained during all the 
days of the Damascene Khalifate of the Omayyads. After the 
fall of that dynasty, and the rise of the Abbasides, who made 
Baghdad their capital, on the Tigris, the northern frontiers of 
Syria were considerably extended by the conquests of the Khalif 
Al-Mansûr and his successors ; and in the reign of Harün ar 
Rashid, about the year 170 (786), it was found necessary to sub- 
divide the now overgrown Jund of Kinnasrin. ‘The country, therc- 
fore, towards the Greek frontier, comprising the territories from 
Antioch westward to the coast, and astward to Aleppo and Manbij, 
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was crected into a new Jund, called Jund al /Awäsim, the latter 
word being the plural of’ AÂsim, signifving a “stronghold.” North 
of this again, and on the actual frontier, was the district called 
Ath Thughür—that of the “fronticr fortresses.” ‘These frontier 
fortresses were often divided into the ‘Fhughür of Syria, to the 
westward, and the Thughür of Mesopotamia, to the castward. 
The district consisted of the long chain of fortresses that guarded 
the northern frontier of Syria, built there for keeping out the in- 
cursions Of the Grecks.  ‘Fhis chain of fortresses ran from Tarsus, 
Adana, and Mopsuestia, on the west, by Malatiyah and Hisn 
Mansüûr, to the line of the upper waters of the Euphrates at 
Samosata-and Bälis, on thescast. (C7. Dim, 192.-.m) 

To return, however, to the early division of Syria into five Junds. 
These corresponded very nearly with the old Roman and Byzantine 
provinces, such as the Arabs found in existence at the time of the 
conquest, and which are described in the Code of Theodosius, a 
work that dates from the fifth century A.D. 

Palæstina Prima, with Cæsarea for its capital, comprising Judæa 
and Samaria, became the Arab Jund of Filastin, with Ramlah for 
capital. 

Palæstina Secunda, with Scythopolis (Beth Shean, Baisän) for 
its capital, comprising the two Galilees and the western part of 
Peræa, became the Jund of Al Urdunn (the Jordan), with Tiberias 
for the new capital. 

Palæstina Tertia, or Salutaris, including Idumæa and Arabia 
Petræa, was absorbed partly into the Damascus Jund, and partly 
was counted in Filastin. 

Phœænicia Prima, with Tyre for its capital, "and Pieenien 
Secunda, or Ad Libanum, became, in the new arrangement 
(together with many of the outlying lands east of the Jordan) the 
great Jund of Damascus. 

Syria Secunda, north of this, with Apameia for its capital, was 
divided by the Arabs between the Junds of Hamäh and Hims. 
Lastiv, Syria Prima, with Antioch for its capital, became the 
Jund of Halab, or Kinnasrin: or, more exactlv, that portion of it 
which was ultimately made into a separate district, under the 
name of the Jund of the ’Awâsim. 
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The Junds, and the two Northern Provinces, are described bv 
the Arab geographers in the following terms : 

“The provinces of Syria,” write Istakhri and Ibn Haukal in the 
tenth century, “are Jund Filastin, and Jund al Urdunn, Jund 
Dimashk, Jund Hims, and Jund Kinnasrin. ‘Then the Awäâsim 
and the Thughür. 

“The frontiers of Syria are the following: On the west, the 
Babhr Rûm (the Greek or Mediterranean Sea); on the east, the 
desert from Aüilah to the Euphrates : and along this river to the 
frontiers of Rûm (the Greek country). ‘The northern frontier 1s 
the country of Rûm, while the southern is the frontier of Egypt, 
and the Tih (the Desert of the Wanderings) of the Bani Isrâil. 

“The furthest point south of Syria towards Egypt is Rafh. 
North, towards the country of Rüûüm, the furthest limits are the 
Fortresses (Thughür), which of old times were called the Meso- 
potamian f'ortresses. ‘These are Malatyah (Malatia, Mitelene), 
Al Hadath, Mar'ash, Al Härûniyyah, Al Kanisah, ‘Ain Zarbah, 
A1 Massisah, Adhanah, and Tarsûs. We reckon all these Fortresses 
as belonging to Syria, speaking generally ; but although some have 
always been known as the Fortresses of Syria, others are often 
called the Fortresses of Mesopotamia. In truth, however, they 
are all Syrian ; for whatever lies on this side (or west of) the 
Euphrates belongs to Syria. However, it is to be noted that 
those named first, from Malatyah to Mar'ash, are generally called 
the Mesopotamian Fortresses, because they are always garrisoned 
by the people of Mesopotamia, who make military incursions 
thence into the country of the Greeks : and they are not so called 
because they really belong to the province of Mesopotamia.” 
Ms n55 ; LH. 108.) 

Writing in the fourteenth century, after the overthrow of the 
Frank dominion, Abu-l Fidä remarks : 

“The limits of Syria in our days include the kingdom of 
Little Armenia, which is called the Biläd Sis. The northern 
frontier, therefore, goes from Balis beside the Euphrates, through 
Kala’at Najm, Al Birah, Kala’at ar Rûm, Sumaisät, Hisn Mansür, 
Bahasnà, Mar’ash, and thence by the Bilâd Sis to T'arsus and the 
Mediterranean Sea.” (A. F., 226.) 
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1. JUND FisasTix (Palestine) and its sub-districts.  Subordinate 
to this district were those of the Tih (the Desert of the Wander- 
ings Of the Children of Esrael), and of Al fifär, both lying towards 
the Egyptian Frontier. Of the Jund Filastin, the ancient capital 
(says Vakubi) was Ludd (Lydda). ‘The Khalif Sulaimän sub- 
sequently founded the city of Ar Ramlah, which he made the 
capital, and Eydda fell to decay, for its population all removed to 
Ar Ramlah, the new capital.* The same author, who wrote in the 
ninth century of our era, continues : “The population of Palestine 
consists Of Arabs of the tribes of Lakhm, Judhäm, ‘Ainilah, 
Kindah, Kais and Kinänah.” (Yb., 116, 117.) 

“ Eilastin,” write Istakhri and Ibn Haukal, “is the westernmost 
of the provinces of Syria. In its greatest length from Rafh to the 
boundary of Al Lajjän (Legio), it would take a rider two days 
to travel over; and the like time to cross the province in its 
breadth from Yäfà (Jaffa) to Rihâ (Jericho). Zughar (Segor, Zoar) 
and the country of Lots people (Diary Aaum Lüt); AI Jibäl (the 
mountains of Edom), and Ash Sharäh as far as Aïlah—Al Jibäl 
and Ash Sharäh being two separate provinces, but lying contiguous 
one to the other 
ment. 


are included in Filastin, and belong to its govern- 


* Filastin is watered by the rains and the dew. Its trees and 
its ploughed lands do not need artificial irrigation ; and it is only 
in Nâbulus that you find the running waters applied to this pur- 
pose.  Filastin is the most fertile of the Svrian provinces. Its 
capital and largest town is Ar Ramlah, but the Holy City (of 
Jerusalem) comes very near this last in size. In the province of 
Filastin, despite its small extent, there are about twentr mosques, 
with pulpits-forthe Fridayepriver.” (1,56, 57; L'H6 mme 
copied by Id., 3, 4, and A.F., 226.) 

Among the towns of Filastin mentioned as conquered by the 
Arab General ‘Amr ibn al "À, at the invasion, are Ghazzah (Gaza), 
Sabastiyah (Samaria), Nâbulus (Shechem), Kaisarivyah (Cæsarea), 
Ludd (Lydda), Yubnà, Amwäs (Emmaus), Yafà (Joppa), Rafh, and 
Bait Jibrin. At this last he enclosed a domain to which he gave 
the name of "Ajlün, after one of his freedmen.  (Bil. 138.) 

#* See Chapter VIII., ‘ Ar Ramlah.” 
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Erdastn,” svritesWäkût, in the thirteenth century, “is the last 
of the provinces of Syria towards Egypt. Its capital is Jerusalem. 
Of the principal towns are ‘Askalän, Ar Ramlah, Ghazzah, Arsûf, 
Kaisariyyah, Nâbulus, Ariha (Jericho), ‘Ammän, Vafah, and Bait 
Hibrin. Most part of Filastin is mountainous, and but little plain 
country is met with. ‘This Province is referred to in the Kurûn 
(XXI. 71) in the words, ‘ And we brought Abraham and Lot in 
safety to the land which we have blessed for all human beings. 
‘Fhe name is from Filastin, son of Sâm, son of Aram, son of Säm 
{Shem) son of Nûh (Noah), but there are also other genealogies.” 
ak ii, 013: Mar. 11, 362.) 

The District of the 774 belongs to Filastin. Of this Istakhri 
writes : 

‘ At Tih, the Desert of the Children of Israel is said to be forty 
leagues long and nearly as much across. Itis a country full of 
sand: Partmof itaiss sterile, though here and thereare palm- 
trees growing, and water in springs. Its limits are the Jifàr dis- 
trict on the one side, and Mount Sinai and its district on the 
other. To the north of the Tih lie the outer limits of the Holy 
City and other parts of Palestine; and its southern frontier is in 
the desert beyond the Rif district of Egypt, lying towards the 
MediSea (Is. 53; LH 104) 

P The Mhysormbesert of-the Children of.Jsrael," sayslukad- 
dasi, “is a place on the situation of which there is some discussion. 
The most reliable account is that it is the desert country, lying 
between Syria and Egypt, which same is forty leagues across in 
every direction ; everywhere are sand tracts, salt marshes, and red 
sandstone hills, while occasionally palm-trees and springs of water 
may be met with. The limits of this district are, on the one 
hand, the district of Al Jifär, and on the other Mount Sinai : to 
the west the desert limit is conterminous with the Egyptian pro- 
vince of Ar Rif: and on the other side the Tih goes up to Syria. 
Fhrough it lies the pilgrim road to Makkah.” (Muk. 179) 

‘ At Tih,” according to Tdrisi, “is the land lying between the 
Red Sea and the Svrian Sea. It extends for a space of some seven 
marches, and is called #a%s af Tih (lhe Region of the Wander- 
ings), for it was here that the children of Israel wandered in the 
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time of Moses—peace be upon him! They wandered here during 
forty years without entering any city, or sojourning in any house, 
and no man had change of raiment, neither did any experience 
growth in stature. ‘The length of this region of the ‘Tih is about 
six days’ journey.”  ([d. r and 21.)  Yäküt epitomises the above, 
awebadedsmothingenew.  (Vak.1, 962 ; Mar. 1.,0n28+) 

“Of the desert districts of the Tih of the children of Israel,” 
writes Dimashki, “are the Israelitish towns, namely, Kadas (Kadesh 
Barnea), Huwairak, Al Khalasah (Elusa), Al Khalés (lyssa), ts 
Saba’ (Beersheba), and Al Madurah—all these belonging to the 
ne, (Dim. 253.) 

The District of 4/7 Jifar, often counted as belonging to Filastin, 
is thus described by Istakhri : 

‘The district called Al Jifôr (the Wells or Waterpits)"is the 
tract of country extending from the borders of the Lake of Tinnis 
{in Egypt) to the frontiers of Filastin. Its a country of continuous 
fine and coloured sand, dotted about with palm-trees and habita- 
tions, with water here and there. The frontiers of the Jifär are 
the Mediterranean, the Desert of the Tih, Palestine, and the Sea 
of Tinnis, with the adjoining lands going from Rif of Egypt to the 
border of Kulzum (the Red Sea). There are found in this dis- 
trict serpents a span long, who spring up from the sand into the 
camel-litters and bite the riders. ‘The Egyptians say in their 
histories that in the days of Pharaoh the Jifär was built over 
everywhere-with towns.” (Is,°52 ; I. Hrosscomiet tu 
il, 00 ; Mar. 1., 258) 

2. JUND AL URDUNN (the Jordan Province). Subordinate“to 
this is the District of the Gawr, or cleft of the Jordan River, and 
the country of the Dead Sea. Ofthe Jordan Provincesthescæpital 
is Tabariyyah, Tiberias. Ibn al Fakih writes : 

“*Ofits districts (Kurah) are T'abarivyah, As Sâämirah (Samaria), 
which is Näbulus, Baisân, Fahl (Pella) Jarash, Akka (Acre), Al 
Kadas (Kadesh Naphthali), and Sur (Tyre).” (I. F. 116 : copied 
by Id., 27 ; and others.) 

The Ghaur (the cleft of the Lower Jordan). According to 
Ya kübi this is: ‘* An outlying district of the Damascus Province. 
Its capital is Rihâ (Jericho).” (Vb., 113.) 
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“The Ghaur,” says Istakhri-Ibn-Haukal, “is the country of 
Lot's people, and of the Stinking Lake (Dead Sea). AI the rest 
of Filastin is higher than this part, and its waters flow down into 
it. The Ghaur begins at the Lake of Tiberias, and going by 
Baisân extends past Zughar and Rihà down to the Dead Sea. 
The word Ghaur means ‘a cleft between mountains, cutting 
down into the earth. There are all along its course palm-trees, 
meadows, springs and streams. No snow that falls ever lies here. 
The Ghaur, as far south as Baisän, belongs to the Urdunn 
province, but below this it belongs to Filastin. This same decp 
valley extends still further south, and at length reaches Ailah.” 
0. 56,8, LH, xr1, 113; Copied by À. F,, 226.) 

Idrisi writes : 

“ A] Ghaur includes the Divär Kaum Lût (the country of Lots 
people) and the Stinking Sea, being all the land from Zughar up 
to Baisän and Tabarivvah. The Ghaur (cleft) is so called because 
it is a valley between two ranges of hills. All the waters of Syria 
descend into it, and are collected there, forming one mighty stream 
(the Jordan), whose origin is in the Lake of Tiberias, near the 
city of Tabariyyah. 

‘The other rivers of Syria flow into the Jordan, such as the 
Nahr al Yarmüûük (Hieromax), the streams of Baisän, and those 
which flow from the district of Maäb, and the mountains of the 
Holy City, and the mountains of Abrahams Sepulchre (Hebron) 

-peace be on him—as also what waters come down from Näbulus. 
AI these are collected together into the Ghaur, and flow thence 
into the Lake of Zughar, the Dead Sea. 

“ Arihâ (Jericho), with ‘Amtä and Baisän are the finest of the 
cities of the valley of the Ghaur. The principal crop of the 
Ghaur is indigo. Its inhabitants are brown-skinned, and some of 
them even are almost black.”  (Id., 3.) 

“Thereare many Ghaurs,” says Väkût, “for Ghawr means 
‘crevasse.” The Ghaur of the Jordan lies between Jerusalem and 
Damascus. It is three davs’ journey in length, and less than half 
mdnaemeros. In it runs the Jordan. The Iake-of Tabariyyah 
lies at its upper end, the Dead Sea at its lower. Its principal 


town is Baisän, which is on its edge. It is a low-lting and very 
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hot country. What they grow most here is sugar-cane.* Of its 
towns 1$ Arihà (Jericho), the city of the giants. At the western 
(or southern) end of the Ghaur, is the Stinking Sea, and at its 
éfstern (or northern) end isethe-Sensof ‘Tiberas” (Make. M, 
223 "MAT. il, 322.) 

“To the Jordan province,” says Vaküt, “bclong the Kürahs of 
Tabarivvah, Baisan, Bait Ras, Jadar, Saffürivvah (Sepphoris), Sür 
(Dyre), ‘Akekah,-and others. Baisän, Afik, Jarash, ait Rés 
Jaulän, ‘Akkah, Süûr, and Saffüriwyah, were. all taken. durinysthe 
first conquest of the Arab armies.” (Vak., i, 201.) 

3. JUND DimasHKk. Subordinate to the Damascus Province 
were the districts of the great plain of the Ghütah (or Ghautah) 
round the city, and most of the districts to the south, which lay 
east of the Jordan Cleft and the Dead Sea. 

“Of the Damascus Province,” writes Ya’kübi, ‘are (the eastern 
lands of) the Ghaur, the Haurän, and the Bathamisyah. Me 
outlyving districts are the Balkâ, (the southern portion of) the 
Ghaur, and Al Jibâl.” (Vb,113.) 

Ibn al Fakih states that : 

“Of the Kürahs of the Damascus Province are Iklim Sanir, 
Kûrah Jubail, the districts of Bairût, Saidà, Bathanivyah, Haurän, 
Jaulân : also the outlving parts of the Balkà, and the various dis- 
tricts of the Ghaur. Further, Kürah Maäb, and Jibâl ash Sharäh, 
Busrâ, ’Ammaän, Al Jâbivah, and Al Kariyatain. "Also tee 
tricts Of Al Hülah and Al Bikä. The coast towns of Damascus 
are Saidà (Sidon), Bairût, Atrâbulus (Tripoli), ’Arkah, and Sûr 
{Fyre). Of the last, lvre, the mosque belongs to Damascus, but 
the Kharäj (or land tax) to the Jordan-prowinee” (L €... 
writing in the year 903.) 

‘ Eastwards of the Urdunn Province (says Idrisi) lies the 
Damascus province.  Ofits Kürahs are, the Plain of the Ghautah 
round Damascus, the land of Ba'albakk. Al Bikä (Cuælo Svria), 
Iklim Lubnän (the Lebanon), Kürah Tüniyyah, and the Hülah. 
the districts of Aträbulus, Jubail, Bairût, Saidà ; the Bathanivvah 
district, the Haurân, the Jauln, the outlving cosnésmofml 
Balkä, Kürah Jibrin of the Ghaur, the cdistriets of" Mb 


* This was in the thirteenth century. 
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“Ammän, and Ash Sharäh, with the land round Busra and Al 
Jäbiyvah. 

** Eastward of the Damascus Province lies the (Syrian) desert, 
and south of it is the Ard as Samâwah (the Great Desert of 
Arabia), and the Ard ‘Âd (the country of the ancient’Adites). ‘To 
the north lie the ‘Awâsim and Kinnasrin Provinces.”  (Id., 21; 
repeated from I. Kh., 72.) 

A7 Ghütah (or Al Ghautah), “the Garden Land,” is the district 
immediately surrounding the city of Damascus. In VYa‘kübis time, 
at the close of the ninth century, it was still peopled by various 
tribes of the ancient Ghassanide race, whose kings had ruled in 
these countries before the Arab conquest. (Vb., 113.) 

“The Ghûtah,” says Mukaddasi, “is à days journey (or about 
thirty miles across each wav), and beautiful beyond all description.” 
(Muk., 160.) 

“The Plain of the Ghûtah,” according to Yäküt, writing in the 
thirteenth century, ‘is eighteen miles round, and is surrounded 
on all sides by high mountains, more especially to the north. It 
is watered by many rivers which irrigate its fields and gardens. 
The overflow of these goes into a lake (to the east of Damascus) 
and into the swamps. Water is found everywhere, and no place 
is pleasanter. It is one of the four paradises of the earth.” 
(Vak., ii. 825 ; Mar., ïi.- 324.) 

Haurän (Auranitis) and 47 Bathaniyvah (Bathanea).  VYa’kübi, 
in 891, states : 

“The Haurân"district has for its capital Busrä.” (Mb. 113.) 

Istakhri and Ibn Haukal in the tenth century write : 

“The Haurân and Al Bathaniyyah are two great districts of the 
Damascus Province. Their fields are rain-watered. The frontiers 
of these two districts extend down to Nimrin, which is on the 
Balkà district, and ’Ammäân. Of this we have it noted in the 
books of history that Nimrà is of the best of the waters of the Tank 
called the Haud, which last lay between Busrà and Ammän.” 
4,65; LH. 124°) 

There is here doubtless an allusion—derived possibly from a 
Jewish source—to the ‘“ waters of Nimrim ” of Isaiah xv. 6, and to 
the “ Nimrah ” of Numbers xxxii. 3. ‘The Æaud, or ‘ Tank,” is that 
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mentioncd in a Tradition of the Prophet as having existed of old 
in these parts. Its waters, it is said, were whiter than milk and 
swecter than honey. ‘The name Nimrin, it should be noted, is of 
frequent occurrence in the Trans-Jordan district. 

‘The Haurân is mentioned by Yäâküût (thirteenth century) as a 
large district full of villages and very fertile, lying south of 
Damascus. (Vak., ii 358 ; Mar., i 328.) 

From the Haurän and Bathaniyyah into Damascus is two days’ 
march. (Is; LH, Vale, Muk.) 

Of. AI Bathaniyyah, tlie capital is Adraäb®” (Gb.,.xr3:) 

‘ Al Bathaniyyah,” says Väkût, ‘or Al Bathanah, is a district 
near Damascus. Al Bathanah is said to be a village lying be- 
tween Damascus and Adra’âh, from which Job came.” (Vak.i. 
493 ; Mar. i. 126). 

Al Jaulän (Gaulonitis). Ya’kûbi, in 891, writes : 

‘Of-Al Jaulânsthe capitalsis Béniyäs® (Mb: cry) 

“The Jaulân district,” writes Mukaddasi, “supplies Damascus 
with the most part of its provisions.” (Muk., 160.) 

‘ Al Jaulân,” says Yâkût, “is a district instheHauränsandiof 
the Damascus Province. Al Jaulân is also said to be the name of 
a mountain called more exactly Härith al Jaulân: others say 
Hârith is the name for the summit of the mountain only.”  (Vak., 
H50: VUE, 1.273) , 

AT Jaidir (Ituræa). Vâkût, in the thirteenth century, 
states : 

“Al Jaidûr is a district belonging to the Damascus Province, 
and lying to the north of the Haurän. It is said the Jaidûür and 
the Jaulên form but one Kûrah (or district)” (Mak: dt st 
Mar., i. 277.) 

AT Hilah.  Mukaddasi writes : 

“The province of the Hülah (round the waters of Meron) pro- 
duces much cotton and rice : it is low-lying, and has numerous 
streams.” (Muk., 160.) 

AT Hülah,” says Vâkût, “is a district lying between Bâniyäs 
and Süûr (lyre), but belonging to Damascus. It has many 
villages.” (Vak., üi. 366; Mar. i. 330.) 

Al Balkä (Peræa). According to Ya’kûbi : 
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‘ AI Balkà is one of the outlying districts of the Damascus 
Province. Its capital is ’Ammäân.” (Vb., 113.) 

It is mentioned by Vâkût as possessing many villages, and 1s 
noted for its wheat-crops. (Yak., i 728; Mar. i. 171.) From 
the Balkâ into Jerusalem is two days’ march. (Is., LH, Id.) 

Ash Sharâh.  Ya’kûbi says : 

“Of the district of Ash Sharâh (the mountains of Moab) the 
capital is Adhruh.”  (Vb., 114.) 

“Fhis district,” says Istakhri in the tenth century, “is extremely 
fertile and rich, only the Bedawin Arabs have the upper hand 
Here and'sotuinall” (Is; 575; LH. 173.) 

“ Ash Sharäh,” writes Idrisi, is a fine province, whose capital 
is Adhruh. Both the Sharäh and Jibâl districts are extremely 
fertile, producing quantities of olive-trees, and almonds, figs, 
grapes, and pomegranates. ‘The inhabitants are mostly of the 
Kaisite tribes.” (Id. 5.) 

Ash Sharäh, according to Yäkût, is the mountainous country 
through which the Hajj road from Damascus passes.  (Vak., ii. 
270 ;: Mar. 100.) 

From Jabal ash Sharâh to Zughar is one dayÿ’s march. (Is. 
LH.) Down to the limit of Ash Sharâh is also one day’s march 
(Is., LH.), while to Zughar, and thence to the further limit of the 
Jabal ash Sharäh, is two days’ march, according to Idrisi. 

It will be noted that the district of Ash Sharäh is sometimes 
also counted as forming part of the Filastin Province. (See above, 
D, 28.) 

AU Jibäl (Gebalene). According to Ya’kübi :— 

‘AI Jibâl is one of the outlying districts of the Damascus 
Province. Its capital is "Arandal.” (Yb., 114.) 

“ Jibal,”? says Idrisi, “is a fine province, the capital of which is 
called Darâb.” (Id. 5.) 

The reading of this last name is uncertain; in the MSS. of 
Istakhri and Ibn Haukal the name is variously given as Az, 
Ruwâth, and Auwâd. (Is. 57 ; IL.H,, 113.) 

4. JUN» His (the Emessa Province). Mukaddasi writes : 

‘[ts capital bears the same name. Among its cities are 
Salamiyyah, Tadmur (Palmyra), AI Khunäsirah, Kafar Täb, Al 
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Lâdhikivyah (Daodicea), Jabalah (Bvblos), Antarsüs (TFortosa), 
ulunyäs and Hisn al Khawäabi.? (Muk., 154 Given in much 
théMsamewerdls y IH , 110.) 

The Hims Jund, as before noted (p. 25), originally comprised 
all the country to the north of Damascus, which afterwards was 
subdivided among the funds of Kinnasrin and "\wäsim, and the 
Thughôr, or Frontier Fortresses. 

The southern boundary line of the Hims Province, according 
to Yâküt, lav immediately to the south of Kärah, while its northern 
limit lay beyond the village of AT Karashiyyah. Eastward the 
Hims Province included the village AT Karivatain and Palmyra 
(see Part IT., under these names). 

5. JUND KixnaskiN. The Kinnasrin Jund, after Harunwar 
Rashid's time, when the ’Awäsim had been formed into a separate 
province, was circumscribed to the country round Kinnasrin and 
Aleppo, with the two Ma'arrahs, and the Sarmin territory. 

6. Juxp ar ‘AwWASIM (or of the Strongholds). Ibn al Fakih 
writes : 

“In the days of the Khalifs Omar and Othman the Muslim 
frontier fortresses lay round Antäkivyah (Antioch), and the 
districts which later Ar Rashid formed into the Jund of the 
‘Awâsim. These are Küûrah Kûrus, Al Jümah, Manbij, Antäkivvah 
‘Fûzin, Bâlis, and Rusäfah-Hishâäm. What lands lay beyond, the 
Muslims made their raids into, and these the Greeks raided like- 
wise, Between Al Iskandariyyah and Tarsus were fortresses and 
magazines belonging to the Greeks.” (I. F., 111.) 

“The Khalif ar Rashid made Manbij the capital of the Awäsim 
Jund; which further comprised the districts of Manbij, Dulûk, 
Ra‘ bân, Kürus, Antäkivvah and Tizin (or Tüûzin), with the inter- 
vening places.” (Bil., 132; Vak., it. 742.) 

Abu Fidà (1321), a late authority, mentions Antâkiyyah as the 
capital of the ’Awâsim, and says the province originally included 
the districts of Shaizar, Afâmiyyah and adjacent territories : also 
the Lebanon region as far as the region of Al Kastal, lying between 
Hims and Damascus. (A. F., 233.) 

Väküût, writing a century earlier, after quoting Bilâdhuri (as 
above), adds, the ’Awäsim were all the Strongholds lying between 
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Halab and Antâkiyyah. Some counted Aleppo as included among 
these, while others gave it the Kinnasrin Jund. ‘The ’Awäsim 
territory is for the most part mountainous, and both AT Massissah 
and Tarsus have often been included in this province. Manbij 
Monts early capital, and aftenwards Antâkiyyah. (Vak., til 742: 
Mar., ii. 287.) 

7. ATH THUGHÈR (or the Frontier Fortresses). 

“These,” writes Väküt, * lie along the northern frontier between 
Syria and the Greek country. It was here the Muslims lived in 
garrison, who volunteered for the guarding of the frontiers : as 
likewise some lay encamped on the coast to protect the land from 
the incursions of the Greeks in their ships. Such ‘fortresses ‘ are 
Tarsus, Adhanah (Adana), and Al Massissah (Mopsuestia), also 
those in the Halab and the ’Awâsim territories. This district of the 
Thughür has no capital, all the towns are of about equal size, and 
each is the chief town of its own district. Of the Thughür are 
the following: Bayyäs, whence to AT Iskandariyyah is one march: 
and from Bayyâs to AI Massissah is two marches. ?’Ain Zarbah 
and Adhanah both lie one march from Al Massissah. From 
Adhanah to l'arsus is one day ; Tarsus to AI Jauzât is two days ; 
Tarsus to Aulâs on the sea is two days; Bayyäs to AI Kanîsah as 
Saudà is less than one day: and Bayyäs to Al Härûniyyah is the 
same ; Al Härûniyyah to Mar'ash, a fortress of the Mesopotamian 
district, is less than a day. Antäkiyyah and Baghrâs are celebrated 
towns of the Thughür. In the days of the Khalif "Omar, and for 
some time afterwards, the frontier fortresses lay north of Antioch 
and its towns, and this district came afterwards to be called the 
’Awâsim. Between Iskandariyyah and ‘Tarsus were many fortresses 
belonging to the Greeks, similar to those which at the present day 
belong to the Muslims. ‘The Muslims in those early days blocked 
the Darb (Pass of) Baghrâs. ‘This was first accomplished by 
Maisarah ibn Masrük, of the family of *Abbäs, who was despatched 
by Abu ’Ubaïdah (in the days of the early conquest), as some say : 
others say this blocking of the pass was done by ‘Umair ibn Saad 
al ’Ansâri ; others, that it was only completed when the Khalif 
Mu’âwiyah raided against Ammäüriyyah (Armoricum) in the year 
25 (646). 
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“he Khalif Mu’awivab raided again in the year 3r also, setting 
out from near Al Massissah and penctrating as far as Darawaliyah. 
On his return he destroved all the fortresses belonging to the 
Gréeks between this place and Antäkiyyah. After the first con- 
quest ‘Farsûs, Adhanah, and Al Massissah, with the other for- 
tresses adjoining, did not ccase to remain in Muslim hands till 
they fell to the Grecks, after the battle of Maghärat al Kubl, in 
the year 349 (960), when the Greek armies defeated Saif ad Daulah 
and drove him back on Halab. ‘Then in 351 the Greeks came 
down against Halab also, and Saif ad Daulah, with the other Turk 
Aimirs in Syria, lost all power, and retired to Miyäfarikin across 
the Euphrates. AI Massissah and ‘larsus were then refortified by 
the Greeks, as also all the other frontier fortresses in their hands. 
This was in the year 354 (065), and ‘T'arsûs, with the rest, remain 
in their hands to the present day (thirteenth century), and are 
governed by Leo the King of the Armenians® (Mak;1 "027; 
Mar. i. 228) 

“The Thughür,” says Dimashki, “are divided into two sections : 
the ‘Thughûr of Syria and the lhughür of Mesopotamia. ‘These 
are divided each from the other by the Jabal al Lukkâm. 

“The Mesopotamian fortresses are Malatiyyah—which the 
Grecks call Maltâyä, and it lies a mile from the Euphrates : 
Kamakbh, to the west of the Euphrates ; Shamshât, also west of the 
Euphrates : AT Birah, east of the Euphrates ; Hisn Mansûr; Kalwat 
ar Rüm, west of the Euphrates : Hadath al Hamrâ : Marash, first 
built by Khälid ibn al Walid, rebuilt by the Khalif Marwân ibn al 
Hâkim, and afterwards again by the Khalif al Mansür. 

‘Phe Syrian fortresses are Farsûs, Adhanah, Al Massissah, and 
Hârûniyyah, built by Hârûn ar Rashid, in the early days of his 
father's Khalifate. Also Sis, called Sisah : when the Armenians 
took it they made it the capital of their kingdom (of Little Arme- 
nia) : Ayâs, called also Ayagh—this last is the port of Sis on the 
sea” (Dim., 214.) 


Such were the Junds, or military districts, of Syria, down to 
the tenth century of our era. Already, however, and apparently 
even before that epoch, the system, being no longer required for 
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the cantonment of troops, had begun to fall into disorganiza- 
tion. 

Mukaddasi in 985 describes Syria as divided into six districts, 
which differ in some minor points from the original Junds. ‘The 
difference, however, is more apparent than real. Further, some of 
the names in Mukaddasÿs lists would appear to have been trans- 
posed by the copyists.  Mukaddasï's six districts are : 

“1. The District of Kinnasrin.—Its capital is Halab (Aleppo), 
and among its cities are Antâkiyyah (Antioch), Bâlis, As-Suwai- 
diyyah, Sumaisât (Samasata), Manbij, Bayyâs, At-Tinâh, Kinnasrin, 
Mar'ash, Iskandarünah, *Lajjûn, *Rafaniyyah, *Jüsiyah, * Hamaäh, 
#Shaizar, * Wadi-Butnân, Ma’arrah-an-Nu’män, Ma’arrah-Kinnas- 
rin. 

“2. The District of Hims (Emesa).—Its capital bears the same 
name. Among its cities are: Salamiyyah, Fadmur (Palmyra), 
Al-Khunâsirah, Kafar-Tâb, AlLädhikiyyah, Jabalah, Antarsûs, 
Bulunyâs, Hisn al Khawäbi. 

“3. The District of Dimashk (Damascus).—1Its capital is of the 
same name, Amongits cities are: Bâniyâs, Dârayyä, Saidà (Sidon), 
Bairût, Atrâbulus (Tripoli), ‘Arkah, and the district of the Bikà’, of 
which the chief city is Ba’albakk, and to which appertain the 
towns of Kâmid, ’Arjamûsh, and Az-Zabadäni. 

“The province of Damascus includes six districts, namely, the 
Ghâtah, Haurân, the Bathaniyyah, the Jaulân, the Bikà4’, and the 
Hûlab. 

4. The District of Al Urdunn (the fordan).—Ats capital is 
Tabariyyah (Tiberias).  Among its towns are : Kadas, Sûr (Tyre), 
*’Akkâ (Acre), Al-Farâdhiyyah, Al-lajjûn, Kâbül, Baisân, and 
Adhriäh. 

“5. The District of Filastin (Palestine). —Ats capital is Ar- 
Ramiah. Among its cities are: Bait-al-Makdis (Jerusalem), Bait 
Jibril, Ghazzah (Gaza), Maimäs, ’Askalân (Ascalon), Yäfah 
(foppa), Arsûf, Kaisariyyah (Cæsarea), Nâbulus (Shechem), Arihà 
(Jericho), and ’Ammän. 

6. The District of Ash-Sharäh, and for its capital we should 
put Sughar. Its chief towns are: Mâab, ‘Ainûünä, Mu’än, Tabük, 
Adbruh, Wailah, and Madyan” (Muk., 156.) 
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In the KRinnasrin district the names marked with an asterisk 
(*) are in another list given by Mukaddasi (Muk., 54) assigned to 
the fins Province. Even thus, however. the lists are a good 
deal in confusion, as may be seen by à reference to the map: for 
while Rafaniyvah, and Jüsiyah may very rightly be assigned to 
the Hims district, AT Khunäsirah, and Kafar ‘Fab, given to Hims 
in the second (*) list, in reality lie far to the north of the boundary 
line. 

Mukaddasi further places Adhriäh, generally noted as the 
capital of the Bathanivyah district (a dependency of the Damascus 
Province), among the towns of the Urdunn Province. ‘The 
boundary line between the Damascus and Jordan Provinces appears 
to have been somewhat ill-defined, and the lands lying immediately 
to the cast of the Jordan Cleft were at times counted as of the 
one province and at times of the other. 

This system of military Junds received its final death-blow in 
the twelfth century, on the coming of the Crusaders and the in- 
stitution of the Latin kingdom of Jerusalem with the baronies and 
counties dependent thereon. After Saladin and his successors 
had expelled the Christians, and re-established the Muslim do- 
minion, Syria and Palestine nominally belonged to the ruler of 
Egypt, but in point of fact was divided up among a number of 
minor Sultans, the descendants of Saladin and his brothers. 
Dimashki, writing in 1300, states that since the rise of the Turk 
power (ineaning the house of Saladin), Syria had been divided 
into nine Kingdoms (A/am/akät). ‘The exact limits of each 
are not easy to define, for the accidents of war and of dis- 
puted succession among Saladin’s descendants rendered these 
‘ Kingdoms ” far from stable. The list of the nine kingdoms. 
however, is as follows, as given by Dimashki : 

tu The Aingdom of Damascus, the largest in point of size and 
the most influential, since Damascus was still the capital of 
Syria. 

“It includes.” says Dimashki, © ninety districts (Iklim).” Many 
of them he enumerates. It will be sufficient, however, to state 
that in the Damascus Kingdom were included the lands of the 
Ghautah Plain in allits length and breadth ; the Lebanon moun- 
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tains, with the plain of Cœælo-Syria and Ba’albakk: the Wädi 
Baradä, and northward along the Hims Road the country as 
far as Kârâ : the districts of Lajà (Trachonitis), Jaulän, Hauräân and 
Bathaniyyah : and the Balkä. Further, to Damascus at one time 
belonged Jerusalem, and Ar Ramlah with its territories, also 
Nâbulus, the whole of the Ghaur of the Jordan, upper, middle. 
and lower; Hebron ; with all the coast towns, such as ’Askalân, 
Kaisâriyyah, Yäfä, ‘Akkà, Saidà, Sûr, and Bairût. (Dim., r98-202.) 

2. South of this lay #%e Arngdom of Ghaszah (Gaza), the capital 
of which was anciently called Ghazzah Häshim. ‘“Itisa city so 
rich in trees as to be like a cloth of brocade spread out on the 
sand. To the (Grhazzah Kingdom at times were counted ’Askalän. 
which belonged to the Franks, and which the Muslims took and 
destroyed: Vâfà (Jaffa), Kaisariyyah, Arsûf, Ad Däârûn, and Al 
?Arish.” 

‘Of towns lying between the coast and the mountains belonging 
atitimes to (rhazzahoare : T'all Himär, Tail as Säfiyah, Karatayyä. 
Bait Jibrâil, Madinah Khalil (Hebron), Bait al Mukaddas (Jeru- 
salem). Each of these has a separate governor.”  (Dim., 213.) 

3. The Kingdom of Karak. “ Here are Karak and Shaubak. To 
it belong Ma’än, the village of Mûtah, Al Lajjûn, Al Hisä, Al 
Azrak, As Salt, Wâdi Müsà, the territory of Madvan, Kulzum. 
Ar Rayyân ; also in the Ghaur, Az Zarka and A! Azrak : AI Jifàr, 
At Tih (the Desert of the Wanderings), with ’Ammän, of which 
only the ruins remain ; and the territory of Al Balkä. The Iklim 
Al Jibâl is also included in the Karak kingdom : its chief town 
is Ash Sharäh, and the city of Käb, which lies twelve miles from 
LA (Dim., 213.) 

4. The Kingdom of Safad. “Its capital is Safad. Toit belong 
Marj ’Ayvûn (Tjon), Al Lajjûn (Legio, Megiddo), to which belongs 
AI ’Ashir and AI Haw, Jinin (Ginæa), with ’Akkà, Sûr (Tyre) 
and Saidâ (Sidon).” (Dim., 210-272.) 

5. The Kingdom of Taräbulus, where are the castles of the 
sect of the Assassins. 

6. The Kingdom of Hims, anciently the Hims Jund. ‘ Hims 
is the capital, and the seat of government. Itis the smallest of 
the Turkish Governments of Syria : but of its dependencies are 
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Shamsin, Shumaimis, and the city of Salamiyyah with four districts.” 
(Dim., 202.) 

7. The Atngdom of lamah.  * Hamäh is the capital; and of 
its districts are: Bärin, a strong fortress : also Salamiyyah on the 
border of the desert (or else this belongs to Hims).” (Dim. 
206.) 

8. The Arngdom of Halab (Aleppo). “ Halab is the capital. 
Besides the ’Awäsim district, Halab possesses the following : AI 
Khunäsirah, on the border of the desert ; and Jabal Bani-l Ka’kô, 
which used to be called Kasrâin ath ‘Thâniyah : and Kinnasrin, 
which was the ancient capital prior to Halab. ‘Fhis last is an 
ancient Roman city, and its name of old was Sûmä. 

“ Among other places are Manbij, on the Euphrates, built by 
one of the Chosroes, and called Manbih, meaning ‘most excellent.’ 
In its dependencies is Kalrah Najm, called also Jisr Manbij. 
Fall Bâshir, by which runs the river As Säjür, down from ’Ain Tâb. 
Kala'ah ar Rûm, where the Khalifah of Armenia and the Patriarch 
dwell. Also Yaghrà, situated on a fresh-water lake formed by the 
Nahr al ’Aswad, and lying between the lake and Baghrâs and 
Antäkiyyah.  Härûniyyah, built by Hârûn ar Rashid, and many 
other places. In all, there are sixty districts belonging to Aleppo, 
each with gardens and lands adjoining.”  (Dim., 202-206.) 

9. The Atngdom of Rüm. ‘North of the Kingdom of Aleppo 
lies the kingdom governed by the Tartars, the Armenians, and 
the Greeks. ‘This in reality is separate from Syria, and is called 
the Kingdom of Rûm.”  (Dim., 192.) 

The author of the A/xfhir, writing in the year 1351, gives the 
following as the political divisions of Svria at his date. He has 
been copied verbatim by Suyûti, and other later writers : 

‘The first town of Syria is Bâlis, and the last Al Arish, of 
Egypt. Syria is divided into five districts, namely : — 

“y. Filastin, whose capital is Îlayâ (.Ælia, Jerusalem), eighteen 
miles from Ar-Ramlah, which is the Holy City, the metropolis 
of David and Solomon. Of its towns are Ascalon, Hebron, 
Sibastiyah, and Nâbulus. 

“2. Haurän, whose capital is Tiberias, with its lake, whereof 
mention occurs in the traditions anent Gog and Magog. It is 
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said that at the time of the birth of the Prophet —to whom Allah 
give blessing and peace !—the lake overflowed. Of its territories 
are those of the Ghaur, of the Yarmük (Hieromax), and of Baisän 
(Bethshean, Scythopolis), which is the town of whose palm-trees 
the Antichrist (44 Dayjäl) will inquire. Also Al Urdunn (the 
Jordan), more often called Ash Sharÿah. 

#3. The Ghüûtah. Its capital is Damascus ; Tripoli is on its 
coast. 

“4. Hims (Emessa). ‘The name of the province, and of its 
chief town, Of its dependencies is the city of Salamaniyah 
(Salaminias). 

“5. Kinnasrin. Its chief town is Aleppo, and of its depen- 
dencies-are Sarmin-and Antioch.” (Muth. I. in S., vol. xix. of 
PRES; p.206.) 

In the beginning of the fifteenth century the possession of Syria 
was wrested from the Mamlûk Sultans of Egypt by the Ottoman 
Turks of Constantinople. ‘The Mamlûks were defeated in a great 
battle, by Sultan Selim, in the plains to the north of Aleppo (1518), 
and Syria became a province of the Turkish Empire. 


TRIBUTE AND TAXES. 


The Revenues of Syria.—Several statements have come down to 
us of the revenues of the districts of Ash Shâm, during the period 
immediately preceding the Crusades, when that province formed 
an integral portion of the Muslim Empire. 

The sums are reckoned in Dinärs and Dirhams, the standard 
gold and silver coins instituted by the Omayyad Khalif Abd al 
Malik, about the year 72 (691). ‘The names Dindr and Zérham 
the Arabs borrowed from ÆZewarius and drachma, denarius being 
the name of the silver coin among the Romans, which the Greeks 
termed the drachma. In passing to the Arabs, however, derartus, 
or Dinär, came to be the name of their gold coin, worth, in the 
ninth and tenth centuries, something under ten shillings. It 
weighs rather over 594 grains ‘Troy. ‘The grachma, or Dirham, 
continued the name of the silver coin with the Muslims, and 
during the same period was exchanged at the rate of about fifteen 
Dirhans to the gold Dinâr. ‘The Dirham weighs about 474 grains 
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Troy, and, at the ratio of gold and silver of those early days, was 
worth about cightpence. 

To form, however, à just idea of What the sums named in the 
following lists represent in the currency of the present day, some 
account must be taken of the depreciation 6f the purchasing power 
of gold and silver, since the discovery of the New World in the 
fifteenth century. Previous to that period, as it is generally 
estimated, an ounce of gold commanded an amount of food and 
labour which would be paid by three ounces at the present day. 
Hence, though à Dinar be the equivalent in gold of about ten 
shillings sterling, it was equal to at least thirty shillings in pur- 
chasing power of the moneys of the present dar. With regard to 
the silver coin, the Dirham, a like calculation has to be made. 
which further has to be modified if we take into account the 
great depreciation which silver has suffered in modern times. 
An ounce of gold in Mukaddasrs days bought, approximatelv 
speaking, 12 ounces of silver, while at the present day (1889) for 
an ounce of gold we should get some 221 ounces of silver. 
Therefore, though the Dirham is worth intrinsically about eight- 
pence, but would, as one fifteenth part of a gold Dinär, purchase 
goods, at the present day. for the value of three times this amount 
(Ze. two shillings\—silver itself having now so much fallen in 
value, the purchasing power of the Dirhams weight of silver is 
reduced to almost half this latter amount, and in the currency of 
to-day it may therefore be reckoned at somewhat over the shilling. 

1. The earliest date of which we have details of the Revenues 
of the Muslim Empire is the account preserved by Ibn Khaldun, 
in the * Prolegomena ” of his Uxiversal History, a work written in 
the fourteenth century 14.D. 

Ibn Khaldün says he copied the account from a work called 
J'irak ad Daulah (The Provision-Sack of the State”), and that it 
represents the tribute paid during the reign of the Khalif al 
Mamun. Internal evidence, however, makes it certain that the 
statement refers to à date about half a century before the days of 
AT Mamün: namely, to the Khalifate of his grandfather, Al 
Mabhdi—that is, between 258 and r50 &n., or Gboumec 
he original Arabic will be found in the first volume of the Cairo 
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edition of the text of Ibn Khaldün, at page 150. The figures in 
brackets are readings from other MSS. given by De Slane in his 
translation of the “ Prolegomena ” (vol. i. 364) : 


Dinärs. 

Kinnasrin Province  . 400,000 (420,000), #/ux a thousand loads of olive-oil, 
Hims Province . Wanting. 
Damascus Province . 420,000. 
Jordan Province . 97,000 (96,000). 

OR > 10.000, #/#s 300,000 Ratls (Svrian pounds) of olive- 
Filastin Province 6 3 ii AIRES (à Ë ) 

[! . 


Total : 1.227,000 (1,z46,000) Dinars, about {620,000 sterling intrinsicallv, 
or something short of.two millions sterling of our money. 


2 Dueneuthe reisnoof, Fn'ar RaShid (AH. 170 to 193) 
about the year 800 A.D., a summary of the revenues of the Muslim 
Empire was prepared for the use of the Wazir Yahyä, the Barme- 
cide. ‘This summary is preserved in the A%/ab al Fusara, * The 
Book of the Wazirs,” written by Al Jabshiyäri : it was brought to 
the notice of the Seventh Orientalist Congress at Vienna by A. 
von Kremer, and parts of the text were published by him in the 
Transactions (l’erhandlungen, Semitische Section. Tien, 1888). 

According to this work the following were the sums received by 
the treasury during the reign of the great Khalif. They are 
identical in most cases with Ibn Khaldüns's list already given : 


Dinars. 
Kinnasrîn and Al ’Awâsim Provinces . 470,000. 
( 320,000, f/us 1,000 camel-loads of 


Hims Province. : : à). ., 
raisins. 
Damascus Province  . à . 420,000. 
Jordan Province : ’ . 96,000. 
Filastin Province : + © . 310,000. 


And in addition, from all the Syrian Junds together, 300,000 Ratls 
(Syrian pounds) of raisins. 


Total: 1,616,000 Dinärs, or about £808,000 sterling, equivalent to nearly 
two and a half millions of our present currency. 


3. The next statement of the Revenues dates from a period half 


* Az Zabib, probably a mistake in the MS. for 4: Zaëf, ‘‘ olive-oil.” 
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a century later than the foregoing.  Itis given by Kudämah in his 
work calléd A7/ah al Aharäj (5 The Book of the Land Fax”), 
written about the year 880 A.p., and purports to have been copied 
from official lists of the year 204 AH. (820). He gives the sums 
in both Dinärs and their equivalent Dirhams. 

Extracts from Kudämah's text will be found in De Slanc's paper 
in the Journal Asiatique for the year 1862, from which the follow- 
ing is Copied : 


Déinérs, or in Dirhans. 


Kinnasrin and 'Awâsim Provinces . ; . 360,000 5:400,000 
Hims Province . 6 - : . 118,000 1,770,0C0 
Damascus Province . à : . . 120,000 1,800,0°0 
Jordan Province , : ; : + 109,000 1,635,0c0 
Filastin Province , : ; : + 195,000 2,925,000 


This makes a total of 902,000 Dinärs, equivalent to {451,000 intrinsicall;, 
close on a million and a half in our present currency. 


4 Ibn Khurdädbih, in his Book of the Roads and the Prorinces. 
gives the following sums. The text will be found on pages 7r and 
73 of the extracts given by Barbier de Meynard in the /owrnai 
Asiatique for the year 1865. Ibn Khurdädbih's figures are also 
identical with those given by Ibn al Fakih, who wrote in 903. 
(I. F., 103, 105, 110, 111, and 116.) Ibn Khurdâdbih "drew-mis 
account from the official lists giving the revenues of the vears 
immediately preceding the writing of his book—that is, about 
A.D. 864: 


Dinärs, or in Dirhanrs. 


Kinnasrin and ’Awäâsim Provinces . - . + 400,000 6,000,000 
Hims Province , $ ; : . 340,000 $, 100,000 
Damascus Province . ; : E . 400,000 6,000,000 
Jordan Province 5 ë : - . 350,000 3,250,000 
Filastin Province  . ; : : . 500,000 7, 500,CO0 


The total is 1,990,000 Dinars, or about a million sterling, equivalent, how- 
ever, to three millions of the present currency. 


5. Ibn Khurdäadbih, besides the figures just given, cites the 
following on the authority of Al Isfahâni, who flourished in the 
earlier part of the ninth century A.D. : 
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Dinérs. 
Hims Province . L . - : : . under 180,000 
Damascus Province : “,, 140,000 
Jordan Province . 5 : , : : : + GS. 000 


Filastin Province. 5: 175,000 


This makes a total of only 670,000 Dinârs, or £335,000, equivalent to 
about a million sterling of the present currency. 
6. Yäkübi, who wrote his Geographr in 891, gives the following 
list : 


Dinärs. 
Hims Province, not including state farms : : n « 220,000 
Damascus Province, including state farms  . : 2 + 300,000 
Jordan Province. without the farms . : : : . 100,000 
Filastin Province, including farms  . = = à . 300,000 


Making a total of 920,000 Dinärs, that is {460,000 equivalent to rather 
under a million and a half of our currency. (Vb. 112, 115, 116, and 117.) 


7. According to Ibn Haukal (1. H. 128), the revenue of Syria 
in A.H. 296 (908), and in A.H. 306 (918), after deduction of the 
pay of the officers, was 39,000,000 Dirhams ; that is {1,300,000, 
equivalent to almost four millions of the present day. 

8. Ibn al Fakih, and Ibn Khurdädbih's figures, are copied by 
Mukaddasi, who, however, gives the following as the revenue in 
his own days, À.D. 985. (Muk. 180.) 


Dinérs. 
Kinnasrin and Al ’Awâsim . = : 5 : . 360,000 
Damascus Province . c : : : : « 400,000 
Jordan Province : & . - : : . 170,000 
Filastin Province : : Le : : : + 259,000 


This gives a total of 1,189,009 Dinars, or about £600,000, equivalent to 
41,800,000 of the present currency. 


After Mukaddasrs days, apparently there is no known record of 
the revenues of Syria. A century later came the Crusaders ; and 
when, after another century, the country had reverted again to the 
Mushims, what Saladin and his successors in Egypt drew from the 
Syrian revenues is not recorded. 

The following table gives a summary of the total revenues of 
the Syrian Provinces at the various epochs indicated in the force- 
going paragraphs : 
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Dinârs.  Æquivalent 


PE 

1. Revenues of about the year 780 4.h. : . 1,227,000 620,000 

2. Revenues of Färün ar Rashid's days (about 800).  1,616,000 808,coo 

3. Revenues in the year 820 . c : ; 902,000 451,000 

4. Revenues about the year 864 : . _I1,990,000 995,000 

5. Revenues in the early part of the ninth ri ' 670,000 335,000 

6. Revenues in 891 . 920,000 460,000 
7. Revenues in 908 and 018, ou. 000 Dirhat 

equal to . : : - : + 2,600,000  1,300,000 

8. Revenues in 985 . : : : . _1,189,000 594, 500 


MIRECENTS  ANIDENTEASIORIES  UISISDAITNMSNRRMAS 


The names of the Arab weights and measures are, many of 
them, taken from the Greek or Latin, being those that were in use 
in the Syrian provinces of the Bvzantine Empire at the time of the 
Muslim invasion. ‘Thus the A7xdi is the Roman ,COrn-measure, 
the 4/odius, generally rendered by bushel. ‘he Ükiyyak is the 
Greek Oùyyix, or ounce : and the Æa/7 (pronounced also Æif/ and 
Rutl) is, by inversion of the “1”and %r” the"Greckwae on 
litre. The Arabic Aÿ74/, which we have borrowed, and spell 
çarat,” was, in the first instance, an Arab corruption of the Greek 
word Kepariov, the fruit of the keratea, carob or locust tree, better 
known as the St. John’s bread. 

The names of the Xafis, IVaibah, S&, Kaïlajah, and Æabb (or 
weight of à grain) are all of native Arab origin. ‘The Æabb is 
etymologically identical with the Hebrew word “cab,” a measure 
containing a quart and a third. In Greek, too, we find Ké%cz: for 
the name of a corn-measure ; and the Greeks are said to have 
received the name from the East. 

The /J/akkiük is said to have been adopted from the Persians, 
with whom it was the royal drinking-cup, in shape resembling a 
boat : and ‘“Makkûk” is even at the present day in Persia the 
name given to the weaver’s shuttle, which has a boat-like form. 

The Dérrk, which was the sixth part of either Dirham or Dinûr, 
is also a Persian word: and Dänak in that language signifies “a 
grain.” 

* Intrinsically; to be multiplied by three to obtain the value in coin of the 
present day. 
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The basis of the Arab measures of capacity is the 4’, the corn- 
measure of the days of the Prophet, which was ruled to contain 
the equivalent of ‘four times the quantity of corn that fills the 
two hands, that are neither large nor small, of a man.”*  Roughly 
speaking, it may be taken as rather more than 5 pints; and on 
this estimate the following equivalents, in English measures, are 
calculated. ‘The A%54 which was half a Sd’, came from the 
Greek Æéorns, which represents the Roman sextarius. 

As regards the system of weights, the unit is the silver Dirham 
weight, equivalent to about 47: English grains. It must, how- 
ever, be remembered that the Ratl (or pound-weight) is not only 
a standard of weight, but also a measure of capacity ; for the 
Arabs, like the Romans, calculated cubic measure by the weight 
of a specific quantity of oil or wine. In the same double capacity, 
the Kafiz is not only the corn-measure, but also the land-measure, 
being the land that may be sown with that quantity of corn, and, 
as such, counted as the tenth part of the Jarib, the normal square 
measure for cultivated lands. 

The unit of length was the 2D//ra, or ell, which, however, 
varied at different epochs. ‘The Royal EI (Dr Aaliki) of the 
tenth century measured about 18 inches in length ; while the 
Workman's Ell, in use at a later date (fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries), measured about 24 feet. 

The Persian traveller Näsir-i-Khusrau, whose measurements are, 
archæologically, of great importance, makes use of two Persian 
units of length—namely, Gez and Arsk. ‘The latter is given as 
the equivalent of the Arabic Dhirà’, ell or cubit ; while the Ges 
is generally reckoned to be longer than the cubit, and is given in 
the dictionaries as roughly equivalent to the English yard. A 
careful comparison of the passages in which Nâäsir--Khusrau 
employs these measures leads, however, to the conclusion that he 
used the terms as synonymous,f and that both the Gez (ell) and 
the Arsk (cubit) may be taken as measuring somewhat under 
two English feet. 

The Arab 4757, or mile, was directly borrowed from the 


* Wide Lane’s Arabic Dictionary, s. v. S@. 
+ See Chapter IIL., description by Nâsir-i-Khusrau of the Dome of the Rock. 
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Bvzantines : it contained 4,000 Dhirà', or ells, and may. therefore, 
be reckoned at somewhat over 2.000 vards.  Roughly speaking, 
itis the eographical mile, or knot. Three Arab miles commonly 
went to the Zwysakh, à word borrowed by the \rabs from the 
Persians, who wrote Æarsang, from the Greek susucyuz. 

Throughout Syria, as in all other parts of the Muslim Empire, 
there was à network of post-roads, with post-houses, where horses 
were kept at the Government expense. The post-stage was called 
bv the Arabs 47 Sarid.  ‘Fhe institution 1s of verv-ancient date, 
and the word used by the Arabs is probably a corruption of the 
latin lereus a post-horse.” ‘Fhe length of the stage naturally 
varied with the nature of the country to be traversed. 

Mukaddasi writes as follows on the Measures and Weights of Svria 
during his days -namelv, at the close of the tenth century A.p.: 

“ Measures of Capacitv.— The people of Ar Ramlah (the capital 
of Palestine) make use of the Kafiz, the Waibah. the Makkük, 
and the Kaiïlajah. 

“The Kailajah (or gallon) contains about 15 Si. 

“The Makküûk (3 gallons) equals 3 Kaïlajahs. 

“The Waibah (6 gallons) is 2 Makküûks. 

“The Kafiz (3 bushels) is 4 Waibahs. 

“The people of Jerusalem are wont to make use of the Mudi 
(2 bushels), which contains two-thirds of a Kafi,: and of the 
Kabb, which equals a quarter of the Mudi : and ther do not use 
the Makküûk at all, except in the Government ineasurements. 

“ [n ?Ammän, the Mudi equals 6 Kaïlajahs (three-quarters of a 
bushel)-_their Kafiz is the half of the Kaïlajah (or gallon)—and 
by this measure they sell their olives and dried figs. 

“In Tvyre, the Kafiz is the samesasathe Mudisof Je, 
and the Kaïlajah here equals the Sà’. 

‘At Damascus, the Ghirärah contains 1% Palestine 107 
(equivalent, therefore, to 41 bushels). 

* Weasures of Ieiehf.—-In Svria, from Hims (Emessa) even to 
(the country Iving between Palestine and Egvpt known as) Al 
Jifar, the Ratis average 6o0o (Dirhams weight each): but some 
more, some less. Of these the heaviest is the Ratl of Acre, and 
the lightest that of Damascus. 
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“The Ükiyyah (ounce) contains from 40 and odd up to 50 
(Dirhams of weight), and every Ratl contains 12 Ükiyyah, or 
ounces (and is equivalent, therefore, to 6 Ibs.), except only at 
Kinnasrin, where the Ratl is two-thirds of this (and contains only 
4 Ibs.). 

‘The standard weight of the coin in Syria is very nearly every- 
where the Dirham weight of 60 grains, and their grain (Habb) is 
the grain of barley-corn. 

“The Däânik (which is the sixth of the Dirham) weighs 
10 grains. 

“The Dinâr contains 24 Kirâts ; and their Kirât is equivalent 
to 34 barley-corns (each barley-corn weighing about seven-tenths 
of a grain, English). 

“The distance between the post-stations (the Barid) in Syria is 
generally 6 miles.” (Muk., 181, 182.) 

Nâsir-i-Khusrau notes—1047 A.p.—that in the bazaars of 
Aleppo the weight in use was the Dhähiri Ratl, which contains 
480 Dirhams weight. (N. Kh., 2.) ‘This was named after the 
Egyptian Fatimite Khalif, Dhâhir li Izâzi Din Ilah, and at this 
rate was equivalent to about 34 lbs. 


CHAPTER VIT 
SYRIA AND PALESTINE (continued). 


Rizers: The Jordan and its tributaries—The rivers of the coast—The rivers 
of Damascus—The Orontes.— Rivers of the northern provinces. 
Lakes : The Dead Sea—The Lake of Tiberias—The Huülah—Damaseus 
Lakes—Lake of Hims and of Afâämiyyah—Lakes of Antioch. 
Mountains: Sinai—Mount Hor—The Mount of Olives—Mountain- 
chains of Palestine : Ebal and Gerizim, Jabal *Âmilah—The Jaulân hills 


—Lebanon mountains—Mountains round Damascus—Hermon—Jabal al 
Lukkâm. 


RIVERS. 


Nahr al Urdunn.—"The Jordan, in the earlier Arab chronicles, 
is invariably given the name of AI Urdunn, a word corresponding 
with the Hebrew Ha-Yarden (almost always written with the 
article), meaning ‘the Descender.” 

Al Urdunn further gave the name to the Military Province 
(Jund) of the Jordan. After the time of the Crusades the Jordan, 
in the Arab histories, begins to be called Ash Shariah. “the 
Waterinyg-Place,” the name by which it is known to the Bedawin 
of the present day. 

 Nahr al Urdunn.” says Mukaddasi, ‘ rises above Bâniyäs, and 
descending, forms a Lake over against Kadas (called the Hülah 
Lake): thence again descending to Tiberias, its waters spread 
out and form the Lake bearing that name : and hence, further 
descending from the valley of the Ghaur, it falls into the Over- 
whelming Lake (which is the Dead Sea). The river Jordan is not 
navigable for boats.” 

Mukaddasi also speaks of the bridge over the Jordan south of 
the lower end of the Lake of Tiberias, across which lies the road to 
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Damascus, known at the present day as the Jisr al Majämiah. 
(Muk., 184, 161.) 

Yâküût, quoting from Ahmed Ibn at Tib as Sarakhsi (died 
899 A.D.), says the Jordan is divided into the Greater (Urdunn al 
Aabir), which is the Jordan above Tiberias: and the Lesser 
(Urdunn as Saghir), which is the Jordan below the Sea of Galilee. 
“The Jordan waters all the country of the Ghaur where the 
sugar-canes are grown in the lands round Baisân, Karâwä, Arihà 
(Jericho), and Al’Aujà.”  Yâkût refers also to the bridge below 
the Lake of Tiberias, which he says “is finely built, and has more 
than twenty arches. The Nahr Varmûük (Hieromax) joins the 
Jordan near here, coming down from the Bathaniyyah Province.” 
(ak, 1, 200.) 

* Nahr al Urdunn (says AbuZl Fidà, writing in 1321) is the 
river of the Ghaur called also Ash Sharïah (the Watering-place). 
Its source is in the streams that flow down from the Mount of 
Snow (Hermon) into the Lake of Bâniyas (Hülah). From this 
lake the Sharfah flows out, and passing, falls into the Lake of 
Tiberias. From the Lake of ‘Tiberias it passes onward gomg 
south. The river Yarmüûk joins the Sharïah after it has left the 
Lake of Tiberias, and at a point between that lake and Al 
Kusair. ‘The Shariah, which is the Nahr Urdunn aforesaid, 
flows thence southward in the midst of the Ghaur, passing by 
Baisän, and on, south again, past Rihà (Jericho); and again 
southward, till it falls into the Stinking Lake, which is the Lake of 
Zughar (or the Dead Sea)” (A. F., 48.) 

“ Nahr al Urdunn, or the Sharfah,” writes Dimashki, “is a 
river with abundant water. It rises at Bânivâs, and flows down 
to the Hulâh district, and forms the Lake of Kadas--so called 
after the Hebrew city (of Kadesh Naphthali), the remains of which 
are on the hill above--and Kadas was the name of the Hebrew 
king of that country. Into this lake there fall many streams and 
waters.  Passing out thence, the Jordan traverses the district of 
Al Khaitah, and comes to the Jisr Va’küûb, under the Kasr 
Va’küb, and reaching the Sea of Tiberias, falls into it.  Leaving 
this, it passes to the Ghaur. At the hot springs of ‘Fabariyyah, 
there flows out, very marvellous to see, hot salt-water.”? 
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From the hot springs, too, that rise at a village called Jadar 
(Gadara (2), at present Umm Keis)--and where there are waters 
for healing every sort of disease that men suffer from —-there comes 
down a great river (the Yarmüûk) that joins the Jordan, after it has 
left the Lake of Tiberias, at a place called A1 Majämi imethe 
Ghaur.  ‘Fhe two rivers then become one, and as they flow on, 
their waters become even more abundant, for near Baisän many 
springs join the Jordan : and below this again other springs come 
in, till at last the Jordan flows into the Lake of Zughar, which is 
salt and stinking, and is called the Lake of Lot. ‘The river flows 
into it but does not flow out. ‘The lake does not increase in 
volume in winter for all the water that flows down to it; neither 
does the quantity of its waters decrease in summer. But the 
Jordan flows into it night and day.” (Dim., 107.) 

Nahr al Varmik (the ancient Hieromax).—“The river 
Varmük,” says Vâkût, “is a Wäâdi in Syria, running into the 
Ghaur, The waters fall into the river Jordan, and thence flow 
down to the Stinking Lake (or Dead Sea). Here, on the Varmük, 
was fought the great battle between the Muslims and the Greeks, 
in the Khalif Abu Bakrs days. The field of battle was a Wädi 
called AI Wäâkûsah (the Place of Breaking-up). It lies in the 
Haurân Province of Syria. The Muslims, in the days of Abu 
Bakr, lay encamped on the Varmüûük when they marched to make 
their raid against the Greeks. They fell on the idolaters, and 
Khâlid hastened on the people to the slaughter. And certain of 
them pursued the enemy till they came to a high place that 
overhung a ravine: down into this the enemy fell, for they did 
not see it, the day being misty, or, as some say, because it was 
night-time. Those of the Greeks who fled and came up later did 
not know what was happening to those in front: and they fell 
into the ravine also. It was impossible to count those of the 
enemy who were slain, but by estimate 80,000 of the Greeks 
perished. This ravine has been called AI Wâküsah from that day 
till now, because the Greek army was * broken-up there.” When 
the morning dawned, and no infidels were to be seen, the Muslims 
imagined they had put themselves in ambush : till at length thev 
gained knowledge of their state. Sucheas were left fledrsr 
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Muslims following them and slaying them, until the Greek army 
Mabcompletburouted.” (Mak., ivt893,mors ; Mr. 272, 330.) 

“ Nahral Varmûk (the river Hieromax),” says Dimashki, “ flows 
down from the Jabal Ar Rayyân.” (Dim. 110.) 

Nañr a; Zarkà (the river Jabbok).—* Nahr az Zarkä (the Blue 
River) flows down from the country of Hisbän (Heshbon), and 
joins the Jordan.” (Dim., 110.) 

“Itis a large river,” says Väküt, and it falls into the Ghaur. 
It runs through green-clad places and many gorges, and it was the 
land of the ancient Himyarite Tubba kings. In this country are 
many wild animals and carnivorous beasts.” (Yak., il. 924.) 

Nañr al Maujib (the river Arnon).—" This,” says [drisi, “is the 
name of the great river, with a deep bed, shut in by two cliffs of 
the mountain sides, which you pass through going from the dis- 
trict of Ash Sharâh to ‘Ammän. ‘The road goes between these 
two cliffs, which are not far apart, being distant so little space that 
a man may talk to another across them. ‘The cliffs overhang the 
banks of the river, and though, as just said, you may hear a man 
speak across from one to the other, you must descend six miles 
and ascend six if you would get from the one chff to that opposite.” 
(Id, 5.) 

“ AI Mûjib, or Al Maujib,” says Yâkût, “is a place in Syria, 
lying between Jerusalem and the Balkà Province.”  (Yak., iv. 
D28 : Mar, 11 171.) 

Nahr al ’Auja (“the Crooked River”), or Mar Abri Fuirus 
(‘the River of Peters Father ”).— “This is a river,” writes Väkût, 
“ running some twelve miles from Ar Ramlah towards the north. 
It rises from springs in the mountains in the neighbourhood of 
Nâbulus, and falls into the sea between Arsûf and Väfà Many 
great battles have been fought on its banks, and when two armies 
meet beside the Nahr Abi Futrus, it is always the army on the 
eastern bank that is routed. ‘Thus it was at the battle between 
the Abbasides and Omayyads, in 132 (750), and at the battle 
between the Tüûlûnids and the Khalif al Mutadid, at the place 
called At ‘Tawähîn (the Mills), on its banks”” (Yäk., iv. 131; 
Mar., ill. 243.) 

“ AI ’Aujà is the name of a river running between Arsûf and 
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ArekRemmlah (ad iscthe-samesrs the Nahr Abibutrus) (0e, 
ill. 744.) 

“he Nähr Abi Futrus.” says Abu Fidé, <5% the rivenrtier 
runs near Ar Ramlah in Filastin. In Mubhallabis work called 
the sisi, it is said to be the same as the Nahr al ‘Auÿjà (the 
Crooked).  [truns about twelve miles north of Ar Ramlah.  ‘Fhey 
say that when two armies meet on its banks, it is always the 
western host that wins, while the eastern 1s put to the rout.  Thus 
the Khalif al Mutadid fled (884 A. pb.) from the Khumaruwaïh ibn 
Ahmad ibn ‘Fûlûn ; and the Fatimite Khalif of Egypt AI ‘Aziz 
conquered and took prisoner Haftakin the ‘Turk (973 A.b.), the 
latter being with his army on the eastern bank. ‘The source of 
the river is under Jabal al Khalil, opposite the ruined castle of 
Majdalivâäbah. Its course is from east to west, and it falls into 
the Greek Sea to the south of the lowlands of Arsûf. From 
its source to its mouth it is less than a day's journey in length.” 
CUS 48) 

Nahr Laitah (the Litany River), miscalled the [Leontes, is 
at the present day known as Al Kâsimiyyah. It is mentioned by 
Idrisi in the twelfth century. 

“'Phe Nahr Laïtah falls into the-ses-betwéenSirn (ire) 
Sarafand. It rises in the mountains, and comes down here to the 
sed. M{IG. 12.) 

“ Nahr Laità,” says Dimashki, ‘has its source in the lands of 
Karak Nüûh (Noah's Stronghold). ‘There, many springs and 
streams come together, and the river flows along the base of the 
Jabal Lubnän (Lebanon), passing Jabal Mashgharà, and into the 
same there flow many springs. Thence it passes A1 Jarmak, and 
afterwards Ash Shakif, a great and strong castle.  Below this it 
becomes a large river, and falls into the Mediterranean not far 
from Tyre.” (Dim., 107.) 

Nahr al Xalb (the Dog River), the ancient Lycus, is men- 
toned by Vâkût, who states that “it flows between Bairût and 
Sidon, and is of the Frontier Strongholds, called Al ‘Awäsim.” 
(VâK., iv. 298, 843 ; Mar, ïi. 250, 508.) 

his is, however, a mistake, as the Dog River flows into the sea 
north of Bairût. 
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Nahr Tbrähim.—< A river of the Syrian coast, with but a short 
course. Its waters come down from the Lebanon mountains and 
Kasruwän, and running down to the coast, fall into the Mediter- 
ranean.” (Dim., 107.) 

Nahr al Abtar (the Curtailed ”).—* A river,” writes Dimashki, 
“ which flows into the sea between Bulunyäs and Jabalah.  Itis so 
called on account of its short course, and because its waters are not 
used (for irrigation), and that, despite their abundance and rapidity, 
there are no canals taken from this river. On an island init are 
the remains of a fortress called Buldah. It was one of the 
strongest of places, but was dismantled by its garrison, and this by 
reason Of their quarrelling each with the other, which led to their 
dispersion. This island is one of the most beautiful places to be 
seen in this country : one half of it is washed by the sea, and the 
part, that is toward the mainland is surrounded by the waters of 
the river. ‘Thus half is on salt water, half on fresh, but to the 
sight they both appear but one water, which surrounds the island 
on all sides.”  (Dim., 200.) 

The Sabbatical River.—"The source of this stream was visited 
by Nâsir-i-Khusrau in 1047. He writes : 

“We went by the coast road from Hamä southwards, and im 
the mountains saw a spring which, they say, flows with water but 
once a year, when the middle-dav of the (lunar) month of Sha'abän 
is past. Ît continues running for three days, after which it gives 
out not a single drop of water more, until the next year. À great 
many people visit this place in pilgrimage, seeking propitiation 
whereby to approach God—may He be praised and glorified : — 
and they have constructed here à building and a water-tank.”? 
(N. Kb, 5.) 

This account doubtless refers to the source of the Sabbatical 
River of antiquity, visited by Titus (Josephus, Vars, vi. 5, X 1). 
It is at the present day called Æawarirah ad Dair, * The Foun- 
tairsofathe Convent,” that is, of Mûr Jirjis (St. George), the build- 
ing spoken of by Nâsir. Josephus asserts that the spring ceases 
to flow on Saturdays. ‘The Muslims of the present dar say 
Fridays. 

Nahr Baradä.—Baradà, the ancient Abana, is the chief river 
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of Damascus. Some description of the network of streams 
which water the plain of Damascus will be given in Chapter VE 

“ Rivers oceur in some numbers,” writes Mukaddasi, © through- 
out the province of Syria, and they flow for the most part into the 
Mediterrancan Sea all except the Baradà, which, dividing below 
the city of Damascus, waters the district. In its upper course, an 
arm branching from the main stream encireles the northern part 
of the city, and divides below into two branches, one of which 
runs towards the desert and forms there a lake, while the other 
descends till it joins the Jordan.” (Muk., 184.) 

“The Baradä. also called Baradayä,” according to Yäküt, “is 
the chief river of Damascus. ‘There is another river, also, called 
Bänäs, but the Baradàä is the main stream. It takes its rise in a 
valley near à village called Kanwä of the district of Az Zabadäni, 
five leagues from Damaseus and near Ba'albakk. From the springs 
there, it flows down to Fijah, which is a village two leagues from 
Damascus. Here another spring joins it, and their united waters 
flow on to à village called Jumräyà. When the stream of the 
Baradä approaches Damascus, many canals are led off it, for they 
have built weirs which turn the water aside ; to the north are two 
canals under Jabal Kâsiyün, the upper called Nahr Yazid, and the 
lower Thaurà. ‘The former was dug by the Khalif Yazid ibn 
Mu’âwiyah.” (Vak., iv. 846; Mar., iii. 253.) 

‘ The latter name is often incorrectlysspelt Thaurah.” (Mtak 
1028:1Mar, i,r97) 

“The Nabhr Vazid, going off at the village of Jumrayà, takes a 
moiety of the waters and flows under the foot of Jabal Käsiyün. 
The Thaurà bifurcates at the village of Dummar. and below this 
again, to the south, there are led away the waters of the Bänàs. 
After this the main stream of the Baradà flows on towards the 
city, and there is taken from it the canal called Nahr al Kanawät, 
which ïs but a small stream. On reaching the city, the Nahr al 
KRanawât divides into numerous water-channels (Aaraxät) towards 
the south, and flows through all the houses of the town. À great 
canal, that already mentioned, the Bänàs, flows through the Castle 
and the neighbouring houses in Damascus, and after dividing into 
various Water-Channels, proceeds through the Ghautah, irrigating all 
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the fields beyond the gates called Bâb as Saghir, and Bäb ash 
Sharki. The main stream of the Baradà, after passing through 
the city, flows also through the Ghautah, and loses itself in the 
lake to the east. Coming down from the north, the waters of the 
Thaurâ likewise fall into this lake, as also the Nahr al Vazid, which 
waters all the gardens on the north of Damascus.”  (Vak. 1 556: 
Mar., i. 141.) 

The Orontes.— This river was called by the Greeks "AS 
roraués, from the old Syrian name of “Atzoio,” meaning ‘The 
Rapid.” The Arabs corrupted this name into 47 Asi, or © The 
Rebel River,” calling it also 47 A/aklñb, “The Overturned.” be- 
cause it flowed in a contrary direction to most other rivers, that ïs, 
from the south to the north. ‘The Crusaders, with their usual 
haphazard method of identification, considered the Orontes to 
represent the Biblical Pharphar, and refer to it in their Chronicles 
under that name. 

‘ Antâkiyyah,” says Idrisi, “lies on the river Al Maklüb, 
which is called also Al Urunt (Orontes). ‘This river rises in the 
territory of Damascus, at a place near where the desert road bifur- 
cates. From thence the stream flows down and passes Hims : 
then traverses the two cities of Hamäh and Shaizar and reaches 
Antioch, where it flows round the northern side of the city, and, 
turning south, falls into the sea to the south of As Suwaidiyyah.” 
Md., 23.) 

According to Vâkût, when the Orontes leaves the Lake of 
Kadas, it is known as 47 Mimas, or AT Maimaäs ; at Hamäh and 
Hims, it is called 47 ‘si, and near Antâkiyyah it goes by the 
name of 47 Urunt or AT Urund. (Nak., 1 233, ui. 588 : Mar. 1. 
EU IL 226.) 

“The river of Hamäh,” says AbuZl Fidà, “js also called 
Al Urunt, or the Nahr al Maklûüb (The Overturned), on account 
of its course from south to north ; or, again, it is called Al À si 
(The Rebel), for the reason that though most rivers water the 
lands on their borders without the aid of the water-wheels, called 
Diläb and Néñrah—that is, merely by the flowing of the water— 
the river of Hamâh will not irrigate the lands except by the aid of 
these machines for raising its waters. The river runs in its entire 
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length from south to north. At its origin it is a small stream, 
rising near à domain, about à day’s journey to the north of Bal- 
bakk, at a place called Ar Räs.  Itruns north from Ar Râs till it 
rcaches à place called Käim (Station of) al Hirmil, lying between 
Jüsiyah and Ar Râs. Here, where it passes through à vallev, is 
the main source of the river at a place called Maghärat ar Rähib 
(The Monk's Cave’): thence flowing northwards and  passing 
Jüsiyab, it falls into the Lake of Kadas to the west of Hims: 
From this lake the river flows out, passing Hims and on by Ar 
Rastan to Hamäh, thence by Shaizar to the Lake of Afamiyyah. 
From the Lake of Afâmiyyah it goes by Darküsh to the Iron Bridge 
(A4 Jisr al Hadid)._ Bounding the river to the east hitherto, there 
has been the Jabal Lukkäm, but when it reaches the Iron Bridge 
the mountains sink, and the river turns here and goes south and 
westward, passing by the walls of Antâkiyyah. after which it falls 
into the Greek Sea at As Suwaidiyyah. 

“There flow into the Orontes a number of streams. 1St. À 
river which rises under the city of Afâmiyyah, and, flowing west- 
wards, falls into the Lake of Afämiyvah, where its waters jom 
those of the Orontes. 

‘and. À river rising about two miles to the north of Afâmiyyah, 
called An Nahr al Kabir (* The Great River”). ItrOMSNaRent 
distance, and then falls likewise into the Lake of Afämiyyah ; the 
waters of these two leave the lake as the Orontes. 

‘tard. An Nahr al Aswad, or (in Turkish) KaraSou"("1nRke 
Black River ‘}, which flows from the north, and passes under Dar- 
bassak. 

“th. Nahr Yaghrâà. ‘This rises near the town of Yaghrà, and, 
after passing the same, falls into the Black River mentioned above, 
and they together flow into the Lake of Antäkiyyah. 

* sth. Nabr Ifrin, which comes from the country of the Greeks, 
and flows by Ar Râwandân to the district of Al Jümah. After 
passing Al Jûümah, it flows on to the district called Al ’Umk 
(‘The Bottom ‘}, and there joins the Black River: these three, 
namely, the Black River, the Nahr Yaghrâ, and the Nahr Ifrin, 
become a single stream and fall into the Buhairah (or Lake of) 
Antäkiyyah, flowing out from which their waters become the ’Asi (or 
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Orontes) which comes down from Hämah above Antäkiyyah and 
to the east* of the city.” ‘A. F., 40.) 

“The Nahr ’Âsi,” says Dimashki, “which between Hamäh and 
Ar Rastan is called the Nahr Urunt, has its source at the villages 
called Al Libwah and Ar Râs, near Ba’albakk, and thence flows 
down to Hims. A great spring of water cornes down and joins it, 
called ’Ain al Hirmil, above which is an Observatory of the ancient 
Sabæans, which resembles the two Observatories to be seen at 
Hims, called Al Maghzalâni. The ‘Âsi flows on from here past 
the walls of Hisn al Akrâd, and its waters are quite clear, even like 
tears, till they enter the Lake of Hims; but on leaving this they 
are troubled, like the waters of the Nile, and do not become clear 
again till the river reaches the district called Ard ar Rüû. 
Ultimately the river flows down past As Suwaidiyyah and out into 
the sea.” (Dim., 107, 207, 250.) 

Nakr Kuaïk.—The ancient Chalus, and the river of Aleppo. 
“It rises,” says Idrisi, “at a village called Sinâb, sixteen miles 
from D'âbik. Thence to Halab is eighteen miles, after which it 
passes to Kinnasrin in twenty miles, and on to Marj al Ahmar 
(‘the Red Meadow ’), and below this is swallowed up after a twelve 
miles’ course in the marshes. From its source to its disappear- 
ance in the marshes it is 42 miles in length.”  ([d. 25.) 

Yâkût gives much the same information, only that he writes 
the name of the village, where the Kuwaik rises, Sabfaf or Sabtir, 
adding that some place the source at Sabâdir, six miles from 
Dâbik. He states the total length of the Kuwaik to be 48 miles. 
“The waters are sweet, but im the summer-time it almost dries up. 
After the winter rains, however, it becomes a fine stream, and the 
poets of Aleppo compare it to Al Kauthar, the river of Paradise” 
ak. iv-206 ; Mar; ii, 462.) 

“The Kawaik River, opposite Jabal Jaushan, near Halab, is 
called Al Aujân.” (Vak., 11. 744; Mar., ï. 288.) 

Dimashki describes the Kuwaik in much the same terms. He 
says : “The libertines of Halab surname the river Abu-l Hasan, 
‘ Father of the Beautiful.” It ultimately flows through the Marj al 
Ahmar into the swamp called Buharah al Matkh (the Lake of 
Mud).” (Dim. 202) 
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Vahr al Asrak (the Blue River”) —" "This, says Vâakût, is 
a river of the Thughur (Frontier Fortresses) between Bahasnä and 
Bisn Mansür, towards Halal." 4Y'ak., iv. 838 « Man, il. eg 

Var al Asiwad {the Black River”). A river flowing near the 
Nahr al Azrak, and in the territories of AT Massissah and ‘Farsus.” 
(Vak., iv. 834 ; Mar. iüi. 243 ; see above, p. 60.) 

Valr ‘frin.= YVhe name of à river in the territoriés ofnAl 
Massissah, which runs in the Halab ternitons” (Walk: ii 
Mar., ii. 264 ; see above, p. 60.) 

Nalr adh Dhahab (the River of Gold”).—‘ The people of 
Aleppo callthe Wädi Butnän. which passes Buza'ah, by this name. 
This valley is one of the wonders of the world for beauty. ‘The 
river flows down into a large swamp some two leagues long and 
broad, wWhère its waters dry up, and léñvesalt. MISE 
they call Al Jabbül, and the salt gathered here is exported to 
all parts of Syria.” (Vak., iv. 839; Mar. ïïi. 246.) 

Nahr Hürith.—* A river flowing out from the lake called 
Buhairah al Hadath, near Marash, and falling into the ‘river 
Jaihan.” (Vak., iv. 838; Mar., ïii. 246.) 

Nakr faihan (the Pyramus).—" The Jaihân is a river which 
rises in the country of the Greeks. After passing down through 
the city of AI Massissah, it runs by certain villages known by the 
name of Al Mallûn,* and then falls into the sea. It has“on1ts 
banks many hamlets with numerous water-courses.” (Is, 63: 
PME, 122.) 

‘The Nahr Jaihân,” says Abu-l Fidä, “is a river almosof 
the size of the Euphrates. It passes through the land of Sis 
(Cilicia, or Little Armenia), and the vulgar name it Jahân. Îlt 
flows from north to south between mountains in the Greek terri- 
tories, till it passes to the north of A1 Massissah, and then turning, 
goes from the east westward, and falls into the Greek Sea not far 
from the above-named city.” (A.F. 50.) 

“’The beginning of its course,” says Dimashki, ‘is near 
Zabatrah. It runs under a huge rock. At its source is a church, 
like the church on the Saihän, and its length is nearly equal to 
that of the Saihân.” (Din, r07: also Vak:, ir. cest 
Mar., i. 267, who add nothing to the above.) 


* The ancient Malius, called in the Middle Ages Malo. 
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Nahr Saikän (the Sarus).--“*The river Saihân is of less size than 
the Jaihân. There is across it à most wonderful stone bridge of 
extraordinary length. This river, too, rises in the land of the 
Greeks” (Is., 64; L.H., 122; copied by A.F., 249.) 

“The Saihân,” writes Mas'üdi, “according to tradition, is one 
of the rivers whose source is in Paradise. It is the river of 
Adanah, one of the Syrian Fortresses, and it flows into the Medi- 
terranean It rises three days’ journey beyond Malatyah, and 
Adanah is the only town on it belonging to the Muslims. It flows 
between Tarsus and Al Massissah. Its sister river, the Jaihän, 
has its sources at the Uvûn Jaihän, three miles from the town of 
Mar'ash, and flows likewise into the Mediterranean. ‘The onls 
Muslim cities on its banks are Al Massissah and Kafarbayyà.” 
(Mas., ii. 359.) 

“The Nahr Saihän,” says Dimashki, “ has the commencement 
of its course in the country of Malatyah, at a place where there 1s 
a fortress. There is here a church in which is a picture of Paradise 
and its inhabitants. ‘The river runs down from thence, and its 
course to where it flows into the Mediterranean is 730 (?) miles 
in length.” (Dim. 107.) 

Abu-l Fidà describes the Saihân in much the same terms, and 
adds : “It passes through the country of the Armenians-—called 
in our day Biläd Sis—flowing beside the walls of Adanah, and to 
the west of thesame After passing Adanah—which lies less than 
a days march from Al Massissah—the Saihân joins the Jaihân 
below Al Massissah, and the two become one stream, which 
debouches into the (Greek Sea between Ayäs and Tarsus.” 
(A F.,60.) 

The Saihân and Jaihâän do not, at the present day, join their 
waters, but flow into the Mediterranean by separate mouths. The 
names of Jaihân and Saihân were given to these frontier rivers by 
the early Muslims, on the analogy of the Jaihân, and Sihün, the 
Oxus and Jaxartes, the frontier rivers of Central Asia. 

Nahr al Baradän (the Cydnus).—"“ This,” says Mas’üdi “is 
the river of Tarsûs, which flows into the sea on the coasts of 
Tarsûs.” (Mas. i 264.) Ibnal Fakih says this river is also called 


Al Ghadbân. (LEF., 116.) 
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AL Bad.” sas Wie, ‘isa river ofe the Thasénminr 
lrontier Fortresses). It rises in the Greck country, and flows into 
the sea six miles from ‘Tarsûs.  [t waters the gardens of Mar’'ash, 
after rising at the foot of à mountain near there called AT Akra 
(the Baid).” (Vak, i. 553; Mar., L r40:) 

LAKES. 

The Dead Sea.-—-Yhe Dead Sea, at the present day, 15 generally 
Knôwneas the Babr Lût, or‘ lake of Lot”  Intéarlierrdentuis 
spoken of as 4/ Buhaïirah al Afiryatak, the “ Dead Iake,” 1/7 
Buhairak al Muntinah, the ‘“Stinking Lake,” or 47 Maklib, the 
‘6 Overwhelmed,” from the cities of Lot that were overwhelmed in 
its depths. It is also referred to under the name of the Sea of 
Zughar or Sughar, from the celebrated town of that name on 
its banks. It is to be noted that nowhere in the Bible is this 
lake called the Dead Sea, this denomination first occurring in 
Justin (xxxvi. 3, X 6), who speaks of the “ Mare mortuum : Pau- 
sanias also writes (v. 7, $ 4) of OtAucca % verpt. 

‘The Dead Sea, Al Buhairah al Miyyatah,” says Ya’kübi, “lies 
in the district of Bait Jibrin. It is from hence that the asphalt 
(Æumrah) comes, which is also called Mümiyà.”  (V\b., 117.) 

‘The Dead Sea,” according to Istakhri and Ibn Haukal, * lies 
in the fore (or southern) part of Syria, near Zughar, and in the 
Ghaur. It is called the Dead Sea because there is in it no livins 
creature nor fish. The waters throw up a substance called Zzmmar 
(asphalt), which is used by the people of Zughar for the fertilization 
of their vines. ‘The vines are so treated all over Palestine ; after 
the same manner the palm also is fertilized, by applying the 
male spathe ; and so, too, the people of A1 Maghrib (the West) 
fertilize their fig-trees with the flower of the male plant. According 
to Istakhri, the Dead Sea is called Al Buhairah al Muntinah (the 
Stinking lake)” (Is, 6»: I. EE, 765,; COPIER Se 

The account of the fertilization of the vines with the bitumen is, 
of course, à vulgar error. The natives anoint the vine plants with 
bitumen to keep off the worms and grubs, as is mentioned below 
in Naäsirs account. The artificial fertilization of the palm and 
other fruit-bearing trees, is à subject very fully discussed by the 
Arab writers on horticulture. 
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Mukaddasi writes : ‘The Lake of Sughar (the Dead Sea) is a 
marvellous place, for the river Jordan and the river of the Sharäh 
both pour into it, and yet they change the level not at all. Itis 
said that a man does not sink easily in its waters, and that (during 
storms) waves do not rise on its surface. With its waters, if a 
clyster be administered, the same is a cure for many disorders. 
They have à feast-day for the purpose of thus taking the waters, 
and it occurs in the middle of the month of Âb (August), when 
the people with those who are afflicted with siçckness assemble 
thereto.” (Muk., 186.) 

“ Now the river Jordan, descending through the valleys of the 
Ghaur, falls into the Overwhelming Lake (which is the Dead Sea). 
This lake is completely salt, wild, all-swallowing, and stinking. 
The mountains tower above it, but its waves never rise in the 
storm.” (Muk., 184.) 

The Persian traveller, Nâsir-i-Khusrau, writing in 1047, speaks 
in the following terms of the Dead Sea : 

“ South of Tiberias lies the Buhairah Lüt (the Lake of Lot). 
The waters of this lake are salt, although the (fresh) waters of the 
Lake of Tiberias flow down into it. ‘The cities of Lot were along 
its borders, but no trace of them remains. À certain person 
related to me that in the salt waters of this lake there is a sub- 
stance which gathers itself together from the foam of the lake, and 
is black, with the likeness in form to a bull’s (carcase floating). 
This stuff (which is asphalt) resembles stone, but is not so hard. 
‘The people of the country gather it and break it in pieces, sending 
it to all the cities and countries round. When the lower part of 
a tree is covered with some of this (asphalt), no worm will ever do 
the tree à harm. In all these parts they preserve the roots of the 
trees by this means, and thus guard against the damage to the 
gardens that would arise from worms and things that creep below 
the soil. ‘Thetruth, however, of all this rests on the credibility of 
the word of him who related it to me, for I have not seen :t. 
They say, too, that the druggists also will buy this substance, for 
they hold that a worm, which they call the Vrkfah, attacks their 
drugs, and that this asphalt preserves therefrom.”  (N. Kh,, 17, 18.) 

It is worthy of note that as regards the appearance of the asphalt 
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floating on the waters of the Dead Sea, Josephus uses much the 
same expressions. He writes (B. J., iv. 8, $ 4): 

“The lake also emits in various places black masses of bitumen, 
which float on the surface, somewhat resembling headless bulls in 
appearance and size.” 

AS regards the stinking properties of the waters, Lieut. Lynch, 
while encamped at Engedi, noticed a strong smell of sulphuretted 
hydrogen,” also “a fetid sulphureous odour in the night.” He, 
however, adds elsewhere : “ Although the water was greasy, acrid, 
and disagrecable, it was perfectly inodorous.” ‘The malodour 
doubtless arises from the gases given out at the springs which 
lie along the shore. 

Buhairah Zughar, writes Idrisi, “is also called Buhairah 
Sädûüm and Ghâämur, and these last were two of the cities of Laüt, 
which Allah overwhelmed, so that the place of them became the 
Stinking Lake. It is also known as the Dead Sea, because there 
is nothing in it that has the breath of life, neither fish nor beast, 
nor any other creature, of the kinds found in other stagnant and 
moving waters. ‘The waters (of the Dead Sea) are warm, and of 
a disagreeable odour. ‘There ply on the lake small ships which 
make the voyage of these parts, and carry over corn and various 
sorts of dates from Zughar and Ad Därah to Arihà (Jericho), and 
the other provinces of the Ghaur. ‘Fhe Dead Sea measures 60 
miles in length by 12 miles in the breadth.”  (Id., 3.) 

‘ "The foul odour of the lake,” says Yäküût, ‘is extremely noxious, 
and in certain years the miasma is blown across the land, and 
causes destruction to all living creatures, human and others. By 
this all the neighbouring villages are depopulated for a time : then 
other people come there who do not have à care for their lives, 
and these settle in the lands once more. It is an accursed lake. 
for nothing grows there. When anything falls into its waters it 
becomes useless.  ‘Thus fire-wood is spoilt, and such drift-wvod 
as is thrown up on the shore will not kindle. Ibn al Fakih savs 
that anvone who falls into its waters cannot sink, but remains 
floating about till he dies.” (Valksi. 516: iii. 2e Mani 1e 

Dimashki writes : The people have many opinions concerning 
the disappearance of the waters (of the Dead Sea). Some say that 
its waters have an exit into à country afar off, whose lands thev 
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irrigate and fertilize, and here the waters may be drunk. ‘This 
country, they report, lies at a distance of two months’ journey. 
Others say that the soil all round the lake being extremely hot, 
and having beds of flaming sulphur beneath, there never cease to 
rise vapours, and these, causing the water to evaporate, keep it to a 
certain level. Others, again, say there is an exit through the earth 
whereby its waters join those of the Red Sea ; and others again 
affirm it has no bottom, but that there is a passage leading down 
to the Behemoth (who supports the earth). But Allah knows best 
the truth of all this! It is from this lake that they get the asphait. 
No :iving creature inhabits it, and no plant grows on its border.” 
(Dim., 108.) 

Buhairah Tabariyyah (the Lake of Tiberias).—In Mukaddasi's 
days, as will be mentioned below (Chapter VIII, Zubariyrah), 
the lake was covered with boats carrying the trade and products 
of the villages along its shores. 

‘The Lake of Tabariyyah,” writes Väküt, ‘is about 12 miles 
long by 6 broad. It is like an immense pool, surrounded by the 
mountains. Many streams pour into it, and the city of Tl'abariyyah 
stands on its (western) shore. It lies about 50 miles distant from 
Jerusalem. ‘The Greater (or Upper) Jordan flows into it, as also 
the streams coming down from the Näbulus district. Out of the 
lake flows a great stream, called the Lesser (or Lower) Jordan, 
which, after watering the Ghaur, pours into the Stinking Sea by 
Jericho. In the middle of the Lake of Tiberias is a projecting 
rock, which they say is the tomb of Solomon, the son of Iavid. 
Now, the sinking together of the waters of the Lake of Tiberias 
will be a sign of the coming of the Antichrist, called Ad Dajjil. 
It is related further that, when its waters have disappeared, one of 
the people of Yäâjûj and Mäjûj (Gog and Magog) will say, ‘ Verily, 
there is water there beyond, and then they will all march on 
towards Jerusalem. Afterwards Jesus will appear, standing on 
the Rock, called As Sakhrah, being surrounded by all true 
believers, and to them He will preach. ‘Then a man of the 
Jurhum tribe—or of Ghassän, as some say will go out against 
the people of Väjûj and Méjüj, and they will be routed and 
utterly dispersed.” (Vak., 1. 515; Mar. i. 131.) 

5-—2 
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“éBahairah Tabarivyah,” Sws Abu) Fidénin 1321, “Hesse 
upper end of the Ghaur. Into it flows the Jordan, called Nahr 
ash Sharï'ah, coming down from the Buhairah Päniyäs. ‘The lake 
is called after ‘Fabarivyah, which is a town now in ruins, on the 
south-western shore thereof. ‘The cireumference of the lake 15 
two days march, and îts surface sis quite bare of resds”" 
CANE:;.30;:) 

Buhairah KAadas, or Buhaïrak Baniväs— "The Hülah Take, 
called in the Bible the Waters of Merom, is-referredmto in#the 
early Arab geographers either as the Lake of Kadas, from Kadas 
(Kadesh Naphthali), on the height west of it: or as the Lake of 
Bâniyâs (Paneas, Cæsarea Philipp), the city lying some distance 
to the north. 

Mukaddasi, in 985, speaks of it as ‘a small lake, lying about 
an hour distant from Kadas, the waters of which flow into the 
Lake of Tiberias. In order to form the lake, they have built a 
wonderful embankment of masonry along the river, confining the 
water to its bed. Along the shore are thickets cf the Halfà-reed, 
which gives the people their Hivelihood, for they weave mats and 
twist ropes therefrom. In this lake are numerous kinds of fish, 
especially that called the Æyzxnr, which was brought here from 
Wäsit (in Mesopotamia), that town of numerous clients.” 
(Muk., 161.) 

It is to be noted that the Halfâ-reed here mentioned is, with- 
out doubt, the Papyrus Antiquorum, called, by the Fallähin of 
the present day. Bäbiir. (Cf. Canon Tristram Fauna and Flora 
of Palestine, P. E. F., p. 438.) Lane. however, in his Dictionary 
(s. v. alfa), states that the botanical name of this reed is ZÆ0a 
Multiflora, or P. Cynosuroides. 

The ‘ Bunni,” according to Berggren (Guide Arabe Vulgaire), 
is at the present day the name for the carp, which fish, he says, 
abounds in the Sea of Galilee and in the Euphrates. Sir R. 
Burton, however, in a note to vol. vii., p. 187, of his translation 
of the 7#ousand and One Nights, says the ‘“ Bunni * is the 
Cyprinus Pinni (Forsk), a fish somewhat larger than a barbel, 
with lustrous, silvery scales and delicate flesh. 

“Buhairah Bâniväs.” says Abu-l Fidà, ‘ lies near the town of 
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Bâniyâs, which is in the Jamascus Province. It is a lake, sur- 
rounded by lowlands, and covered with reeds. Into it flow a 
number of streams from the mountains round. The river Jordan, 
called Ash Shariah, flows out of it, and falls into the Lake of 
Tabariyyah.” (A. F. 40.) 

Puhatrah al AMarj. ‘The Damascus Lakes are called by Yäkût 
Buhairah al Mar), ‘the Meadow Lakes.” “They lie to the east of 
Damascus, and five leagues distant, across the Ghautah, near the 
plain called Marj Rähit. ‘The overflow of the Damascus rivers (the 
Baradä and others) goes into them.” (Yak., i. 516; Mar., i. 132.) 

Duhairah al Bik&'.—"The lake in the plain of Cœlo Syria is 
called Bubhairah al Bikä hy Abu-l Fidà. ‘It is a sheet of stagnant 
water, full of thickets and reeds, lying, at the distance of a days 
journey, to the west of Ba’albakk.” (A. F., 40.) 

It is to be noted that this lake does not now exist, its waters 
having been drained off. On the margin of the Paris MS. of 
Abu-l Fidä is the following curious note : 

‘The Lake of the Bikà was a lowland, covered with reeds and 
osiers, which they used for making mats. It lay in the middle of 
the Bik4 Plain of Ba’albakk, between Karak Nûh and ’Ain al 
Jarr. The Amir Saif ad Din Dunkuz bought it for himself from 
the public treasury, and cleared the land of water by digging a 
number of channels, which drew off its waters into the Litany 
River. He then established here over twenty villages. ‘Their 
crops were more rich than can be estimated or described, of such 
products as melons and cucumbers. ‘The people gained great 
sums, and a rich livelihood. ‘They planted here trees to produce 
timber, and built mills. ‘The person who had urged Dunkuz to 
do all this was ’Alà ad Din ibn Salj, a native of those parts. 
When Al Malik an Näsir (Sultan of Egypt) laid hands on Dunkuz, 
he took most of these villages from him, and gave them in fief to 
the Syrian Amirs, and but little remained to Dunkuz or his heirs.” 

This Dunkuz was Governor of Syria from A.D. 1320 tO 1339. 
(See Abu-l Fidä's Chronicle, under the year 740 AH.) 

Buhairah ÆAades, or Buhairah Hims.— The Take of Hims is 
also called Buhairah Kadas, after the Northern Kadesh. “It lies,” 
says Vâkût, “ south-west of, but near, Hims, and towards the Jabal 
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Eubnän (Lebanon mountains). It is 12 miles long and 4 miles 
broad.  ‘lhe streams of the surrounding hills pour down into it, 
and their waters go to swell the river *Âsi (Orontes), which flows 
out of it. On this river lie Hamah and Shaizar.”  (Yak., i. 516; 
Mr; 1, 132.) 

“ Buhairah Kadas,” says Abu-l Fidà, “is also called the Lake 
Of Hims. Its length from north to south is about a third of a 
march, and its breadth is the length of the dyke, which we shall 
now describe. ‘This dyke has been thrown across the river 
Orontes, and forms the northern border of the lake. It is built 
of stone, of the construction of ancient times, being attributed to 
Alexander the Great. In the middle of the dyke, and on it, are 
two towers of black stone. ‘The length of the dyke, from east to 
west, is 1,287 ells, and its breadth is 184 ells. ‘The dyke hems in 
this great mass of water, and were it to go to ruin, the waters 
would rush out, and the lake would become à river, and no longer 
exist. This lake lies in a plain-country, about a day’s journer to 
the-west of Hims. ‘They catch much fish there” 1° Es) 

PBuhaïrah al Afämivyah (the lakes of Apamea).—‘* These,” 
writes Abu-l Fidà, in 1321, “consist of a number of lagoons 
(Batihah) divided one from another by beds of rushes, with low- 
lands covered by reeds. ‘The largest of these lagoons forms two 
lakes—one to the south, the other to the north. ‘The waters 
thereof are derived from the river Orontes, which flows into 
the swamp on the south side, forming the lagoons. The river 
afterwards flows out again from the northern border of the swamps 
and lowlands. It is the southern of these two lakes which is 
more properly called the Lakesof Afâmiyvah. Its swidthmis"of 
about half a league, its depth is less than the height of a man, but 
its bottom is so miry that a man cannot stand up in it. On 
all sides and all over its surface are reeds and willows, and in the 
middle there is a thicket of reeds and papyrus (4aradir), which 
prevents the eye from seeing the whole of it at once, for a great 
part of it is masked thereby. On these lagoons there live all kinds 
of birds, such as swans (7#mmah?) and the species called 47 
Ghurairah () and Sangh, and pelicans (1/7 Bajdt'ah) and cranes 
(47 Zwas5). Also birds that feed on fish, such as the species 
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called 47 Jalfh (®) and A7 Abvadänirät (or white-feathered fowls), 
and other such aquatic birds. In no other lagoons of which TI 
have knowledge are there so many kinds of birds as here. In 
springtime these lagoons are so crowded with yellow water-lilies 
(Wilifar) that the whole surface is hidden thereby, and the water 
is as though covered by a veil from end to end, formed of their 
leaves and flowers. The boats thread their way through them. 

‘The second great lagoon, which is to the north of the first, 1S 
separated from it by the marshy land covered with reeds, through 
which runs a waterway, whereby boats go from the southern to 
the northern lagoon. ‘This northern lagoon forms part of the 
district of Hisn Barziyah. It is known as the Lake of the 
Christians (Buhairah an Nasär&) ; for there are Christian fishermen 
who live here in huts built on piles, in the northern part of the 
lagoon. This lake is four times larger than the Afâmiyyah Lake. 
In the middle of the Lake of the Christians the dry land appears. 
Water-lilies grow all along its northern and southern banks : and 
there are here also water-birds like what has been described above. 
‘Fhere is here the eel called 47 Ankalis. These lagoons lie to 
the west, bearing somewhat to the north of the town of Afämiyvah. 
and at no great distance therefrom.” (A. F., 40.) 

Buhairah Antäkivyah (the Lake of Antioch).*—" This lake,” 
says Vâkût, “lies at a distance of three days journey from 
Antioch. It is of sweet water, and in length about 20 miles, 
while its breadth is 7 miles. The lake lies in the territory known 
as A1"Amk, "the lowland.”” (Vak., i. 514; Mar. 1. 131.) 

“ Buhairah Antâkiyyah,” says Abu-l Fidà, ‘‘lies between 
Antâkiyyah. Baghrâs and Hârim, and occupies the plain country 
called Al 'Amk. It belongs to the district of Halab (Aleppo), 
and is situated about twelve days’ journey to the west thereof. 
Into this lake flow three rivers coming from the north. ‘The 
easternmost of these is called the Nahr ‘Ifrin : the westernmost, 
which runs under Darbassâk, is called An Nahr al Aswad, ‘the 
Black River : and the third, which flows between the first two, 1s 
called the Nahr Vaghrà. Vaghrâ is the name of a village on its 
banks, the population of which is Christian. The circumference 


* Known at the present day as Ak Deniz. 
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of the lake is about a day's journey. It is covered with reeds, and 
there are fish and birds here the like to which we have mentioned 
in describing the Lake of Afamiyyah. The three rivers aforesaid 

namely, the Nahr al Aswad, the Vaghrä, and the Tfrin-come 
together * 10 form a single stream before they fall into the lake on 
its northern shore. And from the southern end a river flows out 
which joins the Orontes below the Jisr al Hadid (the Iron Bridge), 
which lies about a mile above Antäkiyyah. ‘The lake lies to the 
north of Antâkiyyah.” (A. F., 41.) 

Buhaïrah al Yaghra.—AÀ lake mentioned by Yäküt, probably 
one of the small lakes found to the north-east of the Lake of 
Antioch.f ‘It lies,’ says Vâküt, “between Antioch and the 
Thughür (or Frontier Fortresses), and collects into it the waters 
of the river ’Asi (the Orontes), of the Nahr ‘Ifrin and the Nahr 
al Aswad. These two last come down from the neighbourhood 
of Marash. It is called also Buhairah as Sallür—which last 
is the Eel, called also 4/7 /irri—by reason of the number of these 
fishes found in its water.” (Vak., i 516; Mar. i. 132.) 

Buhairah al Hadath.—** This,” says VYâkût, “is a lake near 
Mar'ash, lying towards the Greek country. Its beginning is near 
the village of Ibn Ash Shfi, 12 miles from Al Hadath in the 
direction of Malatyah. The lake extends thence to Al Hadath, 
which is a strongly fortified castle of those parts.” (Vak., i. 514: 
Mar, ji 131.) 


MOUNTAINS. 

At Tir. —"Tür,” says Abu-l Fidâ, “in the Hebrew language 
means ‘ mountain ‘in general, but the name has passed to designate 
certain mountains in particular. Thus Tür Zaità (the Mount of 
Olives) is the hill near Jerusalem, where, according to tradition, 
79,000 prophets died of hunger. ‘Tür is also the special name of 
the mountain above Tiberias (Mount Tabor). The position of 


* This is no longer the case, according to the present maps. The Nahr al 
Aswad, called at the present day in Turkish, Kara Sou, meaning likewise 
‘Black River,” flows into the Lake of Ak Deniz on the north, vhile the 
‘Tfrin, or ‘Afrin, flows in by a separate month from the east, See above, 
pp. 60 and 62. 

+ Presumably not identical with the ‘‘ Lake of Antioch,” the description of 
which is given in the Arabic text two pages previously. 
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Tr Sinà (Mount Sinai) is the subject of discussion. Some say it 
is the mountain near Ailah, and others that it is a mountain in 
Syria : and they say that it is called Siré on account of its stones, or 
else on account of the trees that grow there.*  Tüûür Härûn (Mount 
Hor) is the name of à high mountain which rises inthe country 
south of Jerusalem. The tomb of Aaron is on its summit.” 
CARE, 69.) 

Tür Sina (Mount Sinaï). —Tür Sinä, vwrites Mukaddasi, 
“lies not far from the Bahr al Kulzum (the Red Sea). One goes 
up to it from a certain village called A1 Amn,t which same is the 
place where Moses and the children of Israel encamped. ‘Fhere 
are here twelve springs of fairly sweet water, and thence up to 
Sinai is two days march. The Christians have à monastery 
(Dair) in Mount Sinai, and round it are some well cultivated 
fields, and there grow here olive-trees, said to be those mentioned 
by Allah in the Kurân (chap. xxiv., ver. 35), where it is written 
concerning that ‘blessed tree, an olive neither of the east nor of 
the west.” And the olives from these trees are sent as presents to 
kings.” (Muk., 170.) 

Jabalat Tüûr,” sayswIdrisi, “is reached from Fârân (Paran). 
It lies close to the (Red) Sea, and the mountain-chain stretches 
parallel thereto, and between it and the sea is a road that is much 
traversed. Itis a high mountain into which you go up by steps, 
and at its summit is a mosque where there is a well of stagnant 
water, from which those who come and go may drink.” (Id. 2.) 

MAP GE nor Tür-Sini,” says Väküt, “is a mountain near 
Madyan (Midian), where God spake with Moses the second time, 
after he had come out of Egypt with the Children of Israel. The 
name ‘Tüûr Sinà is of the language of the Nabatheans. Itis a 
mountain covered with plants and trees, and is an extension of 
Hhérampe above Aïlah.” (Wak. it 557 ; Mär., ii 254) 

Tür Härin (Mount Hor).—‘* A high and sacred mountain,” 


* Stanley, Sivai and Palestine, p. 17 (ed. of 1877), states that ‘the most 
probable cigin even of the ancient ‘Sinaï’ is the Sewe/ or acacia, with 
which, as we know, it then abounded ”’—that is, in Biblical times. 

f Possibly an Arab corruption of the name of Elim, where the Israelites 
encamped before coming “into the wilderness of Sin, which is between Elim 
and Sinaï,” Exod. xv. 27. 
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says Väküt, “lving to the south of Jerusalem.  Härûn (Aaron) 
went up into it with his brother Müsa (Moses), but did not return. 
Then the children of Israel aceused Moses of having slain him, 
but he showed them à bier on à plateau in the mountain-top, with 
the body of Härûn upon it. ‘The place was called after him.”* 
(Vak., ii. 559; Mar. üi. 215.) 

The historian Mas’üdi, as early as 943 A b., writes: ‘Aaron 
died and was buried in Jabal Maâb (Moab) among the mountains 
of the Sharäh district, that lie in the direction of Sinai. His 
tomb is celebrated. It stands in an ‘Adite (antique) cavern, in 
which on certain nights is heard a mighty sound, terrifving to all 
living creatures. Others say Aaron was not buried underground, 
but was merelv laid in this cavern. ‘There are many strange 
accounts given by those who have visited this place, and who 
describe it.”  (Mas., i. 94.) 

Lür Zaita, or Jabal Lait (the Mount of Ofires)—“* A holy 
mountain,” says Vâkût, “overhanging Jerusalem and to the east. 
The Wâdi Jahannum divides it from the city. In this wâdi is the 
‘Ain Sulwân (Siloam), and across the wâdi the Bridge as Sirât 
shall be stretched. On the mount Omar prayed. ‘The tombs of 
70,000 prophets who died here are to be seen in this mount, and 
from it Jesus ascended into heaven.” (VYak., ii. 558 ; Mar, ii. 215.) 

Jabal ask Sharäh.— "This district lies to the south of the Balkà. 
Behind it is the desert, which is now inhabited by the settled 
Fellahin.” (A. F., 228.) 

Jabal al Khamr.—-" "These mountains,” writes Vâkût, ‘‘are men- 
tioned in the Traditions of the Prophet, and are said to be the 
mountains of Jerusalem, so-called from the quantity of wine 
(khkamr) that is grown here.”  (Vak., ïi. 21: Mar. i. 238.) 

AT Tir (Ebal and Gerizim).—* This,” says Yâkût, “is the 
holy mountain above Nâbulus, to which the Samaritans go in 
pilgrimage. The Jews hold it also in high respect, for they say 
Abraham was here commanded to sacrifice Isaac. The name is 
meéntioned in the Pentateuch.”" (Va, 559 ie, ic) 

Jabal at Tiir (Tabor).— This name is mentioned incidentally 


* This legend is given in full in G. Weils Biblische Legenden der Musel- 
manner, p. 185.  Itis derived from the Midrash. 
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by Ibn Jubair in 1183 as that of the mount situated not far from 
Tiberias ; he, however, did not visitit. (I. J., 313) 

“ At Tür Tabor,” says Vâkût, “is a mountain above Tabariy- 
yah in the Jordan Province. It lies four leagues from Tabariyyah. 
On its summit is a spacious and strongly built church. A fair is 
held there every year. Al Malik al Mu’atham ’Isû, the son of 
(Saladin's brother) A1 Mâlik al’Adil Abu Bakr, built there a strong 
castle, and kept his treasures in this place. But when in 615 
(1218) the Franks came from beyond the sea to try and retake 
Jerusalem, he ordered this castle to be dismantled, and 50 it 
remains now.” (Vak., ïi. 557; Mar. ii. 215.) 

At Tüûr (Tabor) Ali of Herat confounds with Sinai, for he says 
Moses received the law in this mountain, which is near Tiberias.” 
CES OMS, f 31.) 

Jabal ‘Amilah.— The Jabal ’Amilah in Upper Galilee is the one 
referred to in the following notices. À second mountainous 
region, also called Jabal *Âmilah, but lying north of Damascus, is 
that of which Vâkût (a.D. 1225) speaks under the heading of 
Kajfar Lâthä (see below, Part II.). 

& Jabal *Âmilah,” says Mukaddasi in 985, ‘is a mountainous 
district where are many fine villages, and here are grown grapes 
and other fruits, and olives. ‘There are also many springs. ‘The 
rain waters its fields. The district overhangs the sea, and adjoins 
the Lebanon mountains.” (Muk., 162.) 

‘This district is called after the tribe of the Bani ‘Âmilah, who 
were settled here in the early days of the Muslim conquest. ‘The 
district corresponds roughly with Upper Galilee. During the 
period of the Crusades the tribe migrated north, and the region 
between Damascus and Hims then took the name of Jabal 
*Âmilah, as is mentioned by Väkût, and further described in the 
following account : 

‘In the Safad Province,” says Dimashki in 1300, “is the 
district of the Jabal *’Âmilah, full of vineyards, olives, carob, 
and terebinth trees. Its population are of the Räfidite and 
Imämite sects. Also in this province is Jabal Jaba* with a 


* The name is identical with the Biblical Gibeah, meaning ‘ humped,” 
a common name for hills. See Stanley, Sirzai and Palestine, Appendix, X 25. 
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hke population. It is a high mountain tract full of springs, and 
vincyards, and fruits. Near it is Jabal Jazin, with springs and 
fruit-lands in plenty: also Jabal ‘Tibnin, which has a castle 
and districts, and lands round it. ‘This district is also inhabited 
by Râfidites and Imämites. Jabal Bakïah is named after the 
village called AT Bakïah, where are running waters and excellent 
quinces. In this district are also many other villages with olive- 
grounds in plenty, and fruits and vineyards.  Jabal az Zäbüd 
overhangs Safad. Az Zäbüd is a village, and there are many other 
villages in the country round. ‘The people of these villages are of 
the Druze, Häkimite, and Amrite sects.”  (Dim., 271.) 

The Jabal *Âmilah,” writes Abu-l Fidà, “runs down east of 
the coast as far south as Tyre. ‘The fortress of Ash Shakif 
(Arnon) is here, which Baibärs took from the Franks, under whom 
its people formerly lived.”  (A.F., 228.) 

Jabal”Auf.--" This,” says Abu-1 Fidà in 1321, “is the district 
lying south-east of Jabal ‘Âmilah. ‘The populations of both were 
rebellious until Usämah (one of Saladin's Amirs) built the fortress 
of ’Ajlün to curb and bring them into subjection. ‘This last is a 
very strong fortress, dominating the Ghaur (of the Jordan). Al 
its territory is very fertile, and it is covered with trees, and well- 
watered by-streans.” (4: E&, 228. ‘Seeñlso-undéraftn) 

Jabal Siddika.—* "These mountains,” writes Mukaddasi in 985, 
‘lie between Tyre, Kadas, and Sidon. Here may be seen the 
tomb of Siddikà. On the middle day of the (lunar) month of 
Sha’bân, it is the custom for great numbers of the people of the 
towns round here to make à pilgrimage to this tomb, and the 
Lieutenant of the Sultan also is present. It so happened that once 
when I was sojourning in this part of the country, upon the Friday 
in the middle of Sha’bän, the Kadi Abul Kâsim ibn Al ‘Abbas 
called upon me to preach before the congregation. In my sermon 
I 'urged them to the restoration of this mosque, and with success, 
for afterwards this was accomplished, a pulpit being also erected 
therein. [have heard it related that when a dog in pursuit of 
any wild animal comes to the boundaries of this sanctuary, he 
there and then stops short ; and there are other stories told of a 
like kind.” (Muk., 188.) 
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Jabal al Jaulän (the Hills of the Jaulan).—* These,” savs 
Mukaddasi, “lie on the opposite hand to the Tebanon mountains 
(across the Jordan), over towards Damascus. Here it was that I 
met Abu Ishâk al Ballûti (him of the oak-tree), who was accom- 
panied by forty men, his disciples, all of them dressed in woollen 
garments (after the manner of the ascetics). ‘These people have a 
mosque, in which they assemble for prayer. I found Abu Ishâk 
to be a very learned and pious jurisconsult of the sect of Sufvän 
ath Thüri. ‘These people feed themselves with acorns—-the fruit 
being of the size of the date, but bitter. ‘Thev split it in half, and 
make it sweeter by allowing it to soak in water. It is then dried 
and ground in a mill [In this country (of Jaulân) also grows 
desert-barley, which the people mix with the acorn-meal, and 
therewith make their bread.”  (Muk., 188.) 

Jabal al Jalil.—*"The inhabitants of these mountains.” says 
Ya’kûbi in 891, ‘are Arabs of the ’Âmilah tribe.” (Yb., 114.) 

“The Jabal al Jalil,” says Vâkût, “lie on the coast of Syria, ex- 
tending up towards Hims. The dwelling-place of Nûh (Noah) 
was in Jabal al Jalil, near Hims, at a village called Sahr, and it is 
said the Flood began to pour out here. ‘The Jabal al Jalil extend 
to near Damascus also, and ’Isà (Jesus) preached here, promising 
that this district should never suffer famine” (Vâk., it rro: 
Mar, 11263.) 

Jabal Bani Hill. —$ These,’ writes Vâkût, “are the mountains 
of the Haurân Province of Damascus. ‘There are in this district 
many villages : among them 1s the village of AT Malikivvah, where 
is shown a wooden platter said to have belonged to the Prophet.” 
Mk ii 225Mar, di: 230.) 

Jabal  Zubnan (the Lebanon mountains). — * These,” says 
Mukaddasi, “lie contiguous to (and to the north of) the Jabal Sid- 
dikâ, running all along and parallel to the coast, from Sidon up to 
Tripolis. Their slopes are covered with trees, and fruits fit for 
eating abound. Everywhere among the Lebanon mountains occur 
little springs of water, where people who come here to pray have 
made for themselves houses of reeds or rushes. They live on the 
edible fruits, and also gain money by cutting what is known as the 
* Persian reeds,” and the mvrtles, and other like shrubs, which they 
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carry into the towns for sale. But they do not obtain much 
profit thereby.”  (Muk., 160, 188.) 

“The Lebanon mountains,” says [bn al Fakih, “belong to 
Damaseus, and they are inhabited by hermits and anchorites. 
There grow here all kinds of fruits and vegetables, and every- 
where are springs of fresh water. ‘These mountains extend as 
far as the Greck country. ‘The apples of the Lebanon are very 
wonderful, in that when they first come from the [Lebanon 
district they are sweet mountain apples without any flavour 
or savour, but after having been set in the water of the Nahr al 
Balikh, they immediately aequire à finesflameur” (I. F8 
m7.) 

“’lhe Lebanon mountains,” writes Ibn Jubair in 1185, “are full 
of the castles of Ismailians (Assassins). ‘This range is the bound- 
ary between the Muslims and the Franks, for beyond them to the 
north lie Antäkiyyah and AI Lâdhikiyyah, and other towns, which 
are in the hands of the Christians. May Allah return these into 
the hands of the Muslims !” (I. J., 257.) 

“The mountains of the Iebanon overhang Hims,” says Yâkût. 
This range has its origin at Al ’Arj, between Makkah and "AI 
Madinah, and extends thence till it reaches Syria:  Dhatmsart 
which is in Filastin is called Jabal al Hamal ; in the Jordan Pro- 
vince the range is called Jabal al Jalil; at Damascus, the Sanir 
mountains : near Halab, Hamäh, and Hims, it is the Jabal Lubnaän. 
This same range extends to Antâkiyyah and Al Massissah, and 
there it is called Jabal al Lukkâm. Further north again they go 
by Malatyah Sumaisât and Kälikâlä, even as far as the Bahr al 
Khazar (the Caspian), and there they are called Al Kaïk. In the 
Jabal Eubnân is a most beautiful district belonging to Hims, and 
here are grown fruits in quantities, and arable fields are seen such 
as are found nowhere else. ‘They say that in the Lebanon district 
theresare spoken seventy dialects, and no one people understands 
the language of the other, except through an interpreter. ” (Vak. 
Herro, iv:"347 ; Mari 26280) 

“On the slopes of the Lebanon mountains,” according to 
Dimashki, ‘there grow more than ninety kinds of plants and herbs 
that spring up here naturally without cultivation, flowering all the 
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year round, to the profit of those who gather them. Also many 
fruit and other trees.” (Dim., 199.) 

“The Lebanon mountains,” Ibn Batütah notes in his Phary, 
“are some of the greenest in the world. There are all sorts of fruits 
grown here, and springs of water occur frequently, and shade is 
found in summer. ‘This region is celebrated for the anchorites 
and holv men who dwell here.” (I. B., i. 184.) 

Jabal an Nusairiyyah.—“ These,” writes Abu-l Fidä, ‘are cele- 
brated mountains lying near Halab. ‘The Nusairiyyah are a sect 
called after Nusair, the freedman of Ali ibn Abu Tähb.* They 
hold that ’Ali stopped the sun on its Course, as did Joshua, the 
son of Nun ; and that a crane spoke to him, as did one to Jesus. 
They most of them hold ‘Ali for the divinity.” (A. F., 232, from 
Ibn Sa’id.) 

Jabal Sanir.—"This,” says Vâkût, “is the name for the mountains 
lying between Hims and Ba’albakk, along the high road. On their 
summit is the Castle of Kala’ah Sanir. The range extends west, 
and east to Al Kariyatain and Salannyyah. It lies east of Hamäh. 
Jabal al Jalil is opposite to it, lying along the coast. Between the 
two stretches the wide plain in which lie Hims and Hamab, and 
many other towns. This mountain tract of Sanir forms a Küûrah 
(or district), and its capital is Huwwärin, which is Kariyatain. 
The range is co-terminous with the Lebanon on the right, and 
stretches thence northwards, even as far as the Bilâd al Khazar 
(the region of the Caspian). On the left (southwards and to the 
east), the range travels on and extends even as far as AI Madinah. 
Jabal Saniîr is only the name of this mountain tract between Hims 
and Ba’albakk, and is thus but a small portion of this long range 
of mountains.” (Vak., ii. 170; Mar. ïï. 61.) 

“ Jabal ath Thalj (‘the Mountain of Snow, Hermon), Jabal 
Lubrân, and Jabal Lukkâm, all these mountains,” says Abu-l Fidä, 
“are continuous, and run one into the other, forming but a single 
range going from south to north. ‘The southern point of the chain 
is near Sâfid.  Jabal ath Thalj (Hermon) runs up north and passes 


# Thisisamustake. They take their name from Muhammad ibn Nusair, who 
flourished at the end of the ninth century A.b. See Ilaarbrucker's translation 
of Shahrastant, 1. 216. 
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Damascus. ‘To the north of this the mountain takes the name of 
Jabal Sanir. The spur of the chain which overhangs Damascus 
is called Jabal Kâsiyün. After passing Damaseus the chain goes 
west of Ba’albakk, and the range over against Ba’albakk is called 
the Lebanon. After passing Ba’albakk it has to the cast of it 
Farâbulus of Svria, and goes now by the name of Jabal *Akkär, 
*Akkäâr being the name of a fortress in the above-mentioned moun- 
tains. ‘The chain then passes on north, and after ‘Faräbulus 
reaches Flisn al Akrad (the Kurd's Castle). Here, in the same 
parallel, lies Hims, at a distance of a days journey to the west. 
Hence the range continues on northward, and passes the line of 
Hamäh, then Shaizar, then Afâmiyyah ; and the range, when it 
comes to be opposite these cities, goes by the name of Jabal al 
Lukkâm. When the parallel of Afamiyyah is reached---the Jabal 
al Eukkâm lying to the west of that city—there begins another 
chain opposite the Jabal al Lukkâm, and running parallel with it 
northwards. Near Afâmiyyah this second range goes by the 
name of Jabal Shähshabü, being called after a village of the name 
of Shähshabü, lying on the southern flank of the mountains. Jabal 
Shähshabû runs from south to north, passing to the west of Al 
Ma’arrah, Sarmin, and Halab : after this it bears to the west, and 
joins the mountains of the country of the Greeks. 

“As to the Jabal al Lukkäm, however, this continues north- 
wards, and there is between it and the Jabal Shähshabü a broad 
valley about half a days march across, in which lie the lakes of 
Afâmiyyah. ‘The Jabal al Lukkäâm extends on northwards, passing 
by Sihyûn, Ash Shughr and Bikâs, and Al Kusair, till it reaches 
Antâkiyyah. Here the mountain chain is cut through, and 
opposite, beyond the valley, rise the mountains of Armenia In 
(the valley) cutting across the chain runs the river ’Âsi (Orontes),. 
which falls into the sea at As Suwaidiyyah.” (A. F., 68.) 

Jabal ad Darsivyah (the Druze Mountain).—"* À continuation 
of the Lebanon chain,” says Abu-l Fidà, ‘in the direction of the 
valley, called Wâdiat Taim. The chain goes also by the name of 
the Jabal Kasruwân. ‘The peoplesare of the Tbâähite”sect, as*are 
also the people of the Lebanon.” (A. F., 229, quoting Ibn Sa'id.) 

Jabal Sikkin.—"%"This,” says Abu:l Fidà, in 1327, “is the moun- 
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tain chain where the Ismailians have their chief quarters and their 
fortresses, such as Masjâf, AI Kahf, and Al Khawäbi. These 
fortresses lie in the mountains that run down along the coast over 
against the country between Hims and Hamäh. Masyâf makes a 
triangle with Hims and Hamäh; the east point is Hamäbh, the 
north-west is Masyâf, and the south-west is Hims, they being each 
about a day’s journey the one from the other.” (A. F., 229: 
from Ibn Sa’id.) 

Jabal al Xhalt.—-" A district,” says Abu-l Fidà, “lying between 
Hims and the sea. There are here à great number of the Ibâhite 
sect (who believe everything to be licit). When they can they sell 
the Muslims as slaves to the Franks.” (A. F., 220.) 

Jabal as Summak.—" This,” says Yakût, “is a great mountain 
region in the district of Western Halab. Itis covered with towns, 
villages, and castles, all inhabited by people of the Ismailian sect. 
The district lies for the most part in the government of Halab. 
Jabal as Summäk is so called from the Summäk (Sumac) tree, 
which abounds here.  Sesame, cotton, and apricots are grown 
here, and there is running water ; also gardens in plenty and all 
kinds of trees and fruits.” (Vak., ii. 21; Mar. i. 238.) 

Jabal al Akra (‘‘the Bald Mountain ”).—‘“"The name of the 
mountains,” says Vâküût, ‘‘in Syria that are seen from the sea, 
overhanging the districts round Antäkiyyah, AI Lâdhikiyyah, and 
Taräbulus. The range is of unknown height.” (Vak., i 336: 
Mar., L 195.) 

Jabal Akra’ is the Mons Casius of the Romans, south of 
Antioch. Ibn Batüûtah writes that it is ‘one of the highest moun- 
tains of Syria. You see it first of all others coming from the sea. 
The Turkomans dwell on its slopes (A.b. 1355), and there are 
many streams and springs that flow down fromit.” (I. B.,i. 183.) 

Jabal Lukkäm.—These are more particularly the eastern and 
northern parts of what was anciently known as Mount Amanus. 
All the Syrian mountains north of the Lebanon, however, are 
apparently included under this general name. (See the preceding 
page.) The Jabal Eukkâm are often identical with the Jabal 
Sikkin of the later Arab geographers. 

“ Jabal al Lukkâm,” says Mukaddasi, ‘is the most populous 
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mountain region of Syria, also the largest in area and the most 
rich in fruit-trees. At the present day, however (4.b. 9853), all this 
country is in the hands of the Armenians. ‘Farsus lies beyond 
these mountains, and Antioch is on our side of them.” (Muk., 
188.) 

Istakbhri and Ibn Haukal, writing in the carlier part of the tenth 
century, give the following account of this range : “The Jabal al 
Lukkâm divide the Syrian from the Mesopotamian Frontier For- 
tresses, and the range extends north, far into the country of the 
Greeks—for 200 leagues even, as it is said. ‘The range first 
appears in the lands of Islam, running down between Mar'ash, Al 
Härûniyyah, and Ain Zarbah. ‘The chain goes by the name of 
Jabal al Lukkâm as far south as Al Lädhikiyyah.  Below this the 
mountains have, as far as Hims, the name of Jabal (the mountain 
of the tribes of) Bahrà and Tanukh. South of Hims the range is 
called the Lebanon (Jabal Lubnän), and to the south again they 
spread out all over Syria, until on the one hand they end on the 
shore of the Bahr Kulzum (the Red Sea), and on the other reach 
the Cairo hills called Al Mukattam.” (Is, 56 : I. H., 108.) 

“The Jabal al Lukkâm,” says Väküt, ‘are the mountains over- 
hanging Antàâkiyyah, Al Massissah, Tarsus, and the other cities of 
the Thughür (or Frontier Fortresses). ‘The range extends north 
into the country to the Leo kings of Armenia.” (Vak., iv. 364: 
Miar., it. 17.) 
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CHAPTER IEI. 
- JERUSALEM. 


Names of the Holy City—Advantages of Jerusalem—Fertility—Position— 
Territory of the Holy City. 

The Mosque al As : The Prophet’s Night Journey—The origin of the 
Mosque al Aksàä—’Omar’s early building and that of ’Abd al Malik— 
Earthquake of the year 130 (746), and restoration of the mosque by Al 
Mansüûr and Al Mahdi—The technical meaning of the term A/asid, or 
Mosque—Mukaddasis description of the Aksâ in 985—The Talisman and 
the Maksürahs—Earthquakes of 1016 and 1034—Inscriptions relating to 
repairs— Description of the Aksa by Nasir i-Khusrau in 1047—Dimensions 
of the mosque—The Crusades—The mosque given over to the Templars 
—Description by Idrisi and Ali of Herat—Saladin’s reconquest of 
Jerusalem and restoration of the Aksà in 1187 —Description by Mujir ad 
Din in 1496—Modern mosque. 

The Dome of the Rock: The Rock—The dome built over it by ’Abd al 
Malik in 691—-Mr. Fergusson’s theory disproved—’Abd al Malik’s great 
inscription— Al Mâmüûn's inscription on the doors—Description of the 
Dome by Ibn al Fakîh in 903 —Arrangement of the piers and pillars— 
Istakhri and Ibn Haukal's description—That of Mukaddasi, 985—The 
earthquake of 1016 and the inscriptions recording repairs—Nâsir-i-Khus- 
rau’s visit in 1047—The fall of the great lantern in 1060—The Crusaders 
and the Templum Domini—Temple-churches and Rafael’s picture of the 
Sposalisio—Tdrisi's account in 1154—’Ali of Herat’s in 1173—The iron 
railing round the Rock, and other details — Pieces of the Rock taken by 
the Crusaders as relics—Saladin’s restoration— His great inscription in the 
Dome—Ibn Batûtah’s visit in 1355— Destruction of the Cupola by fire in 
1448—Suyütis description of the Footprint of the Prophet, the Cave, and 
other marvels--Mujir ad Dîn’s measurements. 


JERUSALEM is known to the Muslims by the names of Baif « 
Mukaddas or Bait al Makdis, signifying “The Holy House ”; or 
else simply as 47 Auds, “The Holy”; the latter being the more 
common name at the present day. The ancient Hebrew name, 
‘ Verushalaim,” was, however, well known to the Arabs, though not 
used, and Yâkût mentions the forms Urishallum, Urishalum, 
also SkaZlam, as the various names of the Holy City in the days 
cfthe Jews. (Vak., i. 402; di 315; iv. 590.) 
6—2 
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The Emperor Hadrian, after removing all the Jews from 
Jerusalem (4.b. 130), gave the town the name of .Elia Capitolina 
the first part of this name was preserved in the Arabic as Z/iyà, 
a name which, having no signification for the Arabs, gave rise to 
numerous legends. VYäkût writes : 

“Itis reported on the authority of Ka’ab that the Holy City 
was called Z/r4 becanse [iya was the name of à woman who built 
the city.” (Yak., iv. 592.) Further, //ya4 is said to mean Bait 
Allah (the House of God). And, again, //ira is said to have been 
so called “after the name of its builder, who was Iliyà, son of 
Aram, son of Sam (Shem), son of Nüûh (Noah), and he was the 
brother of Dimishk (Damascus), Hims (Emessa), Urdunn (Jordan), 
and Filastin (Palestine). (Vak., i. 423, 424.) 

Jerusalem also was occasionally referred to in poetry as 47 
PBalät, meaning “the court,” or ‘royal residence,” a word the 
Arabs had borrowed from the Latin pa/atium. 

Politically, Jerusalem was never the Muslim capital of the pro- 
vince (Jund) of Palestine, this being at Ar Ramlah. But the 
Holy City, containing within its precincts The Further Mosque, 
The Rock, and other Holy Places, was only held second in point 
of sanctity to the twin Holy Cities of the Hijjäz, Makkab, and Al 
Madinah, in the eves of all true believers ; and Jerusalem, further, 
was to be the scene of the great gathering on the Last Judgment 
Day. Even in the days of its splendour, when Ar Ramlah was 
the capital of the south province, as Damascus was of the north, 
Istakhri and Ibn Haukal (tenth century) write : “The Holy City 
is nearly as large as Ar Ramlah. Itis a city perched high on the 
hills: and you have to go up to it from all sides. In all Jerusalem 
there is no running water, excepting what comes from spring, that 
can be used to irrigate the fields, and yet it is the most fertile 
portion:of Filastin” (Is. 56:01 rx) 

Mukaddasi (4.D. 985), as his name implies, himself a native of 
the Ho!y City, is Joud in praises of the manifold advantages of 
Jerusalem. He writes : 

“The Holy City, Bait-al-Makdis, is also known as Iliyà and 
AT Balît.  Among provincial towns none is larger than Jerusalem, 
and many capitals are, in fact, smaller.  Neither the cold nor the 
heat is excessive here, and snow falls but rarely. The Kädi Abu-l 
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Kâsim, son of the Kädi of the two Holy Cities of Makkah and Al 
Madinah, inquired of me once concerning the climate of Jerusalem. 
I answered: ‘It is betwixt and between—neither very hot nor 
very cold. Said he in reply : ‘ Just as is that of Paradise” The 
buildings of the Holy City are of stone, and vou will find nowhere 
finer or more solid construction. In no place will you meet with 
people more chaste.  Provisions are most excellent here: the 
markets are clean, the Mosque is of the largest, and nowhere are 
Holy Places more numerous. ‘The grapes are enormous, and 
there are no quinces to equal those of the Holy City. In Jerusalem 
are all manner of learned men and doctors, and for this reason the 
heart of every man of intelligence yearns towards her. All the year 
round, never are her streets empty of strangers. As to the saying 
that Jerusalem is the most illustrious of cities—is she not the one 
that unites the advantages of This World and those of the Next? 
He who is of the sons of This World, and vet is ardent in the 
matters of the Next, may find there a market for his wares : while 
he who would be of the men of the Next World, though his soul 
clings to the good things of This, he, too, may find them here! 
Further, Jerusalem is the pleasantest of places in the matter of 
climate, for the cold there does not injure, and the heat is not 
noxious. And as to her being the finest city, why, has any seen 
elsewhere buildings finer or cleaner, or a Mosque that is more 
beautiful ? And as for the Holy City being the most productive 
of all places in good things, why, Allah—may He be exalted :—- 
has gathered together here all the fruits of the lowlands, and of 
the plains, and of the hill country, even all those of the most 
opposite kinds : such as the orange and the almond, the date and 
the nut, the fig and the banana, besides milk in plenty, and honey 
HmdMsugar. Andrasto the. excellence of the City ! why, is not 
this to be the place of marshalling on the Day of Judgment : 
where the gathering together and the appointment will take place ? 
Verily Makkah and Al Madinah have their superiority by reason 
of the Ka’abah and the Prophet—the blessing of Allah be upon 
him and his family !—but, in truth, on the Day of Judgment both 
cities will come to Jerusalem, and the excellencies of them all will 
then be united. And as to Jerusalem being the most spacious 
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of cities : why, since all ercated things arc to assemble there, what 
place on the earth can be more extensive than this ? 

“Still, Jerusalem has some disadvantages.  Thus it is reported, 
as found written in the Torah (or Books) of Moses, that ‘ Jerusalem 
is as a golden basin filed with scorpions.” Then you will not find 
anywhere baths more filthy than those of the Holy City : nor any- 
where the fees for the same heavier.  Learned men are few, and 
the Christians numerous, and the same are unmannerly in the 
publie places. In the hostelries the taxes are heavy on all that is 
sold ; there are guards at every gate, and no one is allowed to sell 
of the necessities of life except in the appointed places. In this 
city the oppressed have no succour : the meek are molested, and 
the rich envied.  Jurisconsults remain unvisited, and érudite men 
have no renown ; also the schools are unattended, for there are no 
lectures. Everywhere the Christians and the Jews have the upper 
hand : and the mosque is void of either congregation or assembly 
Of learned men.” (Muk., 166, 167. The translation is somewhat 
condensed.) 

That the Christians and Jews had the upper hand in Jerusalem 
in the century preceding the first Crusade is certainly à curious and 
noteworthy fact. In his introductory chapter Mukaddasi states that 
“in Jerusalem no one can find either defect or deficiencr. Wine 
is not publicly consumed, and there is no drunkenness. The city 
is devoid of houses of ill-fame, whether public or private. The 
puople, too, are noted for piety and sincerity. At one time, when 
it became known that the Governor drank wine, they built up 
round his house a wall, and thus prevented from getting to him 
those who were invited to his banquets.”  (Muk., 7.) 

Mukaddasi further continues : 

*’Fhe territory of the Holy Citysis countednasnil" thencounmi; 
that lies within a radius of forty miles from Jerusaleni, and 
includes many villages. For twelve miles the frontier follows the 
shore (of the Dead Sea) over against Sughar and Maûb : then for 
five miles it lies through the desert, and is in the district towards 
the south, even unto the country that lies beyond Al Kusaifah and 
the land that is over against it. And on the north the frontier 
reaches to the limits of Nâbulus. This, then, is the land which 
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Allah—may He be exalted ‘—has called blessed (Kuran, xx1. 71): 
it is a country where, on the hills are trees, and in the plains fields 


that need neither irrigation nor the watering of rivers, even as the 
two men (Caleb and Joshua) reported to Moses, the son of ’Amrän, 
saying : ‘We came on a land flowing with milk and honey” Î 
myself at times in Jerusalem have seen cheese selling at a sixth 
of a Dirham for the Ratl, and sugar at a Dirham the Ratl: and 
for that same sum you could obtain either a Ratl and à half of 
olive-oil, or four Ratls of raisins.” (Muk., 173.) 

Taking the Dirham at tenpence, and the Syrian Ratl at 6 Ibs., 
we have cheese at about a farthing a pound, sugar at a penny 
three farthings a pound, olive-oil at about a shilling the gallon, 
and raisins at the rate of 24 Ib. for a penny. The great natural 
fertility of all the country round Jerusalem is constantly referred 
to by the Arab writers Mukaddasi notes that “in Palestine, 
during the summer-time, every night, when the south wind is 
blowing, dew falls, and in such quantities that the gutters of the 
Aksà Mosque are set to run.” (Muk., 186.)* 

The position of Jerusalem crowning a hill-spur, and surrounded 
on three sides by deep gorges, seems to have struck alike both 
Eastern and Western pilgrims. ‘The Arabs were accustomed to 
build their great cities in the valleys, or else in the plain-country, 
for the sake of the streams. The Persian traveller Näsir-1-Khusrau, 
who reached Jerusalem on March 5, 1047, approached the Holy 
City by the northern road. He writes : 

‘After we had continued our upward road some way from 
Kariyat-al--Anab, a great plain opened out in front of us, part of 
which was stony, and part of it good soil: and here, as it were, 
on the summit of the mountain, lay before our view Bait-al- 
Mukaddas (the Holy City). Now, the men of Syria, and of the 


* The following passage from 74e Æoly Land and the Bible, by Cunningham 
Geikie, D.D., may illustrate the exactness of Mukaddasi’s observations : * In 
Palestine,” Dr. Geikie writes, ‘the bright skies cause the heat of the day to 
radiate very quickly into space, so that the nights are as cold as the day is the 
reverse. To this coldness of the night-air, the indispensable watering of all 
plant-life is due. The winds, loaded with moisture, are robbed of it as they 
pass over the land, the cold air condensing it into drops of water, which fall in 
a gracious rain of mist on every thirsty blade.” 
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ncighbouring parts, call the Holy City by the name of Kuds (the 
Holy): and the people of these provinces, if they arc unable to 
make the pilgrimage (to Makkah}, will go up at the appointed 
season 10 Jerusalem, and there perform their rites, and upon the 
feast-day slay the sacrifice, as is customary to do (at Makkah) on 
the same day. ‘There are years when as many as twenty thousand 
people will be present at Jerusalem during the first days of the 
(pilgrimage) month of Dhüû Hijjah : for they bring their children 
also with them, in order to celebrate their circumcision.  I:om 
all the countries of the Greeks, too, and from other lands, the 
Christians and the Jews come up to Jerusalem in great numbers, 
in order to make their visitation of the Church (of the Resurrec- 
tion) and the synagogue that is there ; and this great Church (of 
the Résurrection) at Jerusalem we shall describe further on in its 
proper place. (See Chapter V.) 

‘The lands and villages round the Holy City are situate upon 
the hillsides ; the land is well cultivated, and they grow corn, 
olives, and figs ; there are also many kinds of trees here. In all the 
country round there is no (spring) water for irrigation, and yet the 
produce is very abundant, and the prices are moderate. Many of 
the chief men harvest as much as 50,000 Manns weight (or about 
16,800 gallons) of olive-oil. ‘This is kept in tanks and cisterns, 
and they export thereof to other countries. It is said that drought 
never visits the soil of Syria. Jerusalem is a city set on a hill, 
and there is no water therein, except what falls in rain. The 
villages round have springs of water, but the Holy City has no 
springs. ‘The city is enclosed by strong walls of stone, mortared, 
and there are iron gates. Round about the city there are no 
trees, for it is all built on the rock. Jerusalem is a very great 
city, and at the time of my visit it contained a population of 
some twenty thousand men. It has high, well built, and clean 
bazaars. All the streets are paved with slabs of stone: and 
wheresoever there was à hill or a height, they have cut it down 
and made it level, so that as soon as the rain falls (the water runs 
Of), and the whole place is washed clean. There are in the 
city numerous artificers, and each craft has a separate bazaar.” 
(Na het re) 
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THE AKSA MOSQUE. 


The great mosque of Jerusalem, Al Masjid al Aksà, the 
“ Further Mosque,” derives its name from the traditional Night 
Journey of Muhammad, to which allusion is made in the words of 
the Kurân (xvii. 1) : ‘I declare the glory of Him who transported 
His servant by night from the Masjid al Haram (the Mosque 
at Makkah) to the Masjid al Aksà (the Further Mosque) at 
Jerusalem ”—the term “ Mosque ” being here taken to denote the 
whole area of the Noble Sanctuary, and not the Main-building of 
the Aksà only, which, in the Prophet’s days, did not exist. 

According to the received account, Muhammad was on this 
occasion mounted on the winged steed called Al Buràäk—"“the 
Lightning” -and, with the angel Gabriel for escort, was carried 
from Makkah, first to Sinai, and then to Bethlehem, after which 
they came to Jerusalem. ‘ And when we reached Baiïit al Makdis, 
the Holy City,” so runs the tradition, ‘we came to the gate of 
the mosque (which is the Haram Area), and here Jibrail caused 
me to dismount. And he tied up Al Buräâk to a ring, to which 
the prophets of old had also tied their steeds.” (Ibn al Athirs 
Chronicle, ïi. 37.) Entering the Haram Area by the gateway, 
afterwards known as the Gate of the Prophet, Muhammad and 
Gabriel went up to the Sacred Rock, which of old times had 
stood in the centre of Solomon’s Temple : and in its neighbour- 
hood meeting the company of the prophets, Muhammad pro- 
ceeded to perform his prayer-prostrations in the assembly of his 
predecessors in the prophetic office—Abraham, Moses, Jesus, 
and others of God’s ancient apostles. From the Sacred Rock 
Muhammad, accompanied by Gabriel, next ascended, by a ladder 
of light, up into heaven ; and, in anticipation, was vouchsafed the 
sight of the delights of Paradise. Passing through the seven 
heavens, Muhammad ultimately stood in the presence of Allah, 
from whom he received injunctions as to the prayers his followers 
were to perform. Thence, after a while, he descended again to 
earth ; and, alighting at the foot of the ladder of light, stood 
again on the Sacred Rock at Jerusalem. The return Journey 
homeward was made after the same fashion -on the back of the 
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stecd Al Buräk and the Prophet reached Makkah again before 
the night had waned.* Such, in outline, is the tradition of the 
Propheus Night Journey, which especially sanctifies the Rock and 
tbe Haram Area in the sight of all truc bulievers. 

After the capitulation of Jerusalem to Omar in 635 (AH 14), 
that Khalif caused a mosque to be built on what was considered 
to be the ancient site of the Temple (or Masjid) of David. 
‘The traditional position of this site, ‘Omar (as it is stated) 
verilied, by the re-discovery of the Rock -concealed under à dung- 
hill from the description that had been given to him, ‘Omar, 
by the Prophet, of the place where he had made his prayer- 
prostrations in Jerusalem on the occasion of his Night-Journey. 

‘The traditional accounts of ‘Omar's discovery of the Rock will 
be given later on. It should, however, be here noted that none 
of the carlier Arab annalists (such as Bilâdhuri, or Tabari) record 
any details of the building, by "Omar, of the Aksà Mosque. In 
the early days of Islam-—namel;, under "Omar and his successors, 
down to the settlement of the Khalifate, in the family of the 
Omayyads, at Damascus —mosques were, without doubt, con- 
structed of wood and sun-dried bricks, and other such perishabie 
materials.  Hence, of the buildings erected in Omar’s days, pro- 
bably but little remained, half a century later, to be incorporated 
in the magnificent stone mosque erected by the orders of the 
Omayyad Khalif, ‘Abd al Malik, about the year 690 (A.H. 72). 
It seems probable, also, that this latter Khalif, when he began to 
rebuild the Aksâ, made use of the materials which lay to hand in 
the ruins of the great St. Mary Church of Justinian, which must 
originally have stood on the site, approximately, on which the Aksà 
Mosque was afterwards raised.  Possibly, in the substructures still 
to be seen at the south-east corner of the Aksà, we have the 
remains of Justinian's church, described by Procopius f as erected 

“ Further details of the traditional account of this celebrated Night Journey 
may be read in chapter xi. of Washington Irving's Ze of Mahomet. In the 
commentaries on the Kuran, the account found in the Ibn al Athir anû the 
other chroniclers is considerably amplified. 

Ÿ Sce Palestine Pülgrims Text Society, Zroofrus, p. 138. The subject is 
ablÿ discussed in Professor Tlayter-Lewis recent work, 7% Æo/ly Places of 
Jerusalem, chapter iv., where all the authorities are cited. 
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in 560 A.b., and burnt down in 614 by Chosroes IT. during the 
great Persian raid through Syria, which laid most of the Christian 
buildings ofthe Holy Land in ruins.  Perhaps also the remarkable 
silence of all the Arab writers in regard to the date of Abd al 
Malik’s rebuilding of the Aksâ may be taken as an indirect proof 
that that Khalif did not erect the edifice from its foundations, 
but that he made use of the remains of the St. Mary Church 
(where ’Omar had raised his primitive mosque). incorporating 
these into the new Aksà, which thus rose on the ruins of the 
Christian edifice. 

However this may be, the Chronicles make no mention of the 
date or fact of Abd al Malik’s rebuilding of the Aksa Mosque, 
and the earliest detailed description of the same is that given 
by Mukaddasi in 985, some three centuries after Abd al Malik's 
days. Of the Dome of the Rock, on the other hand, we possess 
detailed accounts in the older authorities, describing both the 
foundation in A.H. 72 (691), and the general appearance the Dome 
presented as earlv as the third century of the Hijrah. It would 
appear as though the Arab chroniclers and the travellers who 
visited the Haram Area at this period were more impressed by 
the magnificence of the lome of the Rock than by the Main- 
building of the Aksi Mosque, of which the Dome of the Rock, 
in fact, was but an adjunct. Previous to Mukaddasi's account, 
what we know of the history of the Aksâ Mosque may be sum 
marized as follows : According to tradition, in or about the year 

35 (AH. 14), ‘Omar erected à mosque (probably of wood) 
at Jerusalem.*  Presumably about the year 691 (Aa.H. 72), the 


* In so far as I have been able to discover, the earliest mention of ‘Omar's 
building a mosque in Jerusalem is the account found in the Chronicle of the 
Byzantine historian Theophanes. The following is a translation from the 
Greek which will be found on p. 524, vol. i., of the CAronographia (Bonn, 
1839): ‘ Anno Mundi 6135, Anno Domini 635. In this year Omar began to 
restore the Temple at Jerusalem, for the building, in truth, no longer then stood 
firmly founded, but had fallen to ruin. Now when Omar inquired the cause, 
the Jews answered saying: ‘ Unless thou throw down the Cross, which stands 
on the Mount of Olives, the building of the Temple will never be firmly 
founded.”  Thereupon Omar threw down the Cross at that place, in order that 
the building (of the Temple) might be made firm; and for the save cause 
innumerable crosses in other quarters these enemies of Christ did likewise 
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Omavvad Khabif Abd al Malik rebuilt the Aksa Mosque (ride 
Mukaddasi and Suvuüti. In 746 (AH. 130), an carthquakenis 
said to have thrown down the greater part of the Aksä. Of 
this carthquake, and the damage caused by it, the cearliest 
detailed aceount I have been able to find is that (see below) 
given by the author of the Muthir, who is, however, à late 
authority, mamely, 40. 2351. ‘The early Chroniclessof ‘Itsan 
and of Ibn al Athir make no mention of this earthquake of 
AD. 746, though Mukaddasi (985) alludes in general terms to the 
carthquake which had thrown down the Aksà in the days of the 
Abbasides. If the date of the carthquake, AH. 130 (746), be 
correct, it should be noted in passing that this was two years 
before the overthrow of the Damascus Khalifate : since it was only 
in A.H. 132 that AS Saffäh conquered his Omayyad rival, and 
founded the dynasty of the Abbasides, who shortly after this 
transferred their seat of government from Damascus in Syria to 
Baghdad on the Tigris. 

The account referred to above, as given by the author of the 
Muthir, of the earthquakes is as follows :* 

“On the authority of Abd ar Rahmäân ibn Muhammad ibn 
Mansür ibn ‘Thäbit, from his father, who had it from his father 
and grandfather. In the days of ?Abd al Malik, all the gates of the 
mosque were covered with plates of gold and of silver. But in the 
reign Of the Khalif AI Mansür, both the eastern and the western 
portions of the mosque had fallen down. Then it was reported to 
the Khalif, saying, O commander of the faithful, verily the earth- 
quake im the year 130 (AD. 746) did throw down the eastern part 
of the mosque and the western part also ; now, therefore, do thou 
give orders to rebuild the same and raise it again” And the 


overthrow.”" Theophanes was born in 751, and wrote his Chronicle towards 
the close of the cighth century A.D. (he died in 818 A.D., 203 A.H.), and he is 
tberefore prior by more than half a century to the earliest Arab authorities. 
Ii youth is separated by considerably under à century and a half from the 
date of Omar’s conquest of Jerusalem. 

The Arabic text of this passage, collated from several MSS. in the 
Bibliotheque Nationale, is printed in my paper in the J. R. A.S$S., new series, 
IX. p. 304. The passage is copied verbatim by Suyuüti (in 1470), and again 
by Mujir ad Din (in 1490) ; see p. 250 of the Cairo text of the latter author. 
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Khalif replied that as there were no moneys in his treasury, (to 
supply the lack of coin) they should strip off the plates of go'd 
and of silver that overlaid the gates. So they stripped these off 
and coined therefrom Dinârs and Dirhams, which moneys were 
expended on the rebuilding of the mosque until it was completed. 
Then occurred a second earthquake, and the building that Al 
Mansûr had commanded to be built fell to the ground. In the 
days of the Khalif Al Mahdi, who succeeded him, the mosque 
was still lying in ruins, which, being reported to him, he com- 
manded them to rebuild the sume. And the Khalif said that the 
mosque had been (of old) too narrow, and of too great length— 
and (for this reason) it had not been much used by the people—- 
so now (in rebuilding it) they should curtail the length and in- 
crease the breadth. Now the restoration of the mosque was 
completed on the new plan during the days of his Khalifate.” 

From this account we learn that in A.H. 130 the Aksà was thrown 
down by earthquake and rebuilt by the Khalif AI Mansûr. This 
restoration by A1 Mansûr probably took place about the year AH. 154 
(771), for in that year the Chronicles of Tabari and of Ibn al Athir 
inform us that Al Mansür visited Jerusalem, and prayed in the 
mosque.* The Chronicles, however, be it noted, make no mention 
of A1 Mansûr's restoration of the building : this we only read in 
the account given by the author of the Muthir. According to this 
latter author a second earthquake (of which, however, apparently no 
mention is made in any of the Chronicles) laid Al Mansür’s build- 
ing in ruins ; and afterwards the Khalif AI Mahdi, his successor, 
rebuilt the Aksâ a second time, making it on this occasion broader 
and shorter. Of AI Mahdr's restoration, as in the former case, 
no mention is found in the Chronicles. If, however, the authority 
of the Muthir is to be accepted for the fact, we should place this 
second restoration in or about the year 780 (A.H. 163), for in that 
year, according to T'abari,f the Khalif AI Mahdi went to Jerusalem 
and made his prayers in the Aksài Mosque, and he would then 
doubtless have had the ruined condition of the building brought 
under his notice. 


* Tabari, Series IIL., p. 372 ; Ibn al Athir, vol, v., p. 467. 
T Tabari, Series IIL., p. 500, | 
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From about the vear A.p. 780, when the Aksä was restored in 
AI Mahdÿs reisn, down to 98$ when Mukaddasi describes it, as 
far as is known from the historians, no accident befell the mosque. 
Shortly before this, however, a colonnade supported on marble 
pillars,” as we Ilcarn from Mukaddasi, had been erected by the 
celebrated Abd Allah ibn Tähir, for many years independent 
Governor of Khurasän and the East. Of the appearance of the 
Aksi previous to Mukaddasrs date, the early geographers tell us 
next to nothing. What little is noted by them will be given on a 
subsequent page, where the accounts are translated x extenso. 

Before, however, these passages are laid before the reader, and 
in order that he may rightly understand the descriptions which the 
early Muslim writers have left of the Noble Sanctuary, with the 
buildings of the Aksà and the Dome of the Rock, it will be 
necessary to enter into some explanations of the Arab and technical 
usage of the word ‘“ mosque.” The main characteristics of the 
primitive Arab mosque are well exemplified in the accompanying 
plan representing the Jâämi’ of Ibn Tüûlûn. This is the oldest 
mosque in Cairo, having been erected by Ahmad ibn Tûlûn about 
the year 879 (265 AH.) 

As here seen in its simplest form, the mosque primarily consisted 
of an open courtyard, within which, and round its four walls, ran 
colonnades or cloisters, to give shelter to the worshippers. On the 
side of the court towards the Kiblah (in the direction of Makkah), 
and facing which the worshipper must stand and kneel during 
prayers, the colonnade, instead of being single, is, for the con- 
venience of the increased numbers of the congregation, widened 
out to form the Jämi, or “place of assembly.” In the case of Ibn 
Tüûlûn's Mosque, five rows of columns, with the boundary-wall, 
form the five transverse aisles (4 to a). In the centre of the 
boundary-wall on the Makkah side is set the great Mihrab of the 
mosque (4), indicating the direction of the Kiblah. Now in all 
descriptions of a mosque it is taken for granted that the visitor is 
standing in the Court (as San) of the mosque, and facing the 
Kiblah. l'ronting him therefore is the Main-building. called the 
“covercd-part” (47 Wughattt), or the “fore-part ” (a/ Wukaddamak) 
of the mosque (4 to a); while in his rear is the colonnade (2), 
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single or double, against the wall of the courtyard, furthest from 
the Makkah-side, and this is called the “back ” of the mosque 
(al Muakhkharah). The “right-hand side ” of the mosque is in 
the neighbourhood of the colonnades (C), along the wall on the 
right of the Court when you face the Mihräb, and the “left-hand 
side ” is on the opposite side (2). In the Court (as Sakz) thus 
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enclosed, are often other buildings, such as tombs or minor 
chapels. In the Mosque of Ibn Tüûlün there is a domed building 
(Æ), originally intended to serve as the mausoleum of the founder, 
but which, as he died far away in Syria, was subsequently fitted 
up with a water-tank to serve as a place for the ablution before 
prayer. 
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Furning now to the Arab descriptions of the Haram Area at 
Jerusalem, the point itis of importance to remember is that the 
term A/aspid (whence through the Egyptian pronunciation of 
Masgid, and the Spanish Wesquita, our word mosque ?) applies 
to the whole of the Haram Area, not to the Aksà alone.  47aspid 
in Arabic means a place of prostration (in prayer) ;” and therefore 
to revert once again to Ibn ‘Fülûn’s Mosque, (1) the Main- 
building, 4: (2) the Court, and (3) the Colonnades at the back, 
& : with those (4) to the right, C: to the left, 2 :asralsen(s the 
Dome ZÆ in the Court -one and ali form essential parts of the 
mosque, and are all comprehended by the term “ AI Masjid. 

Bearing these points in mind, and coming to the Noble 
Sanctuary at Jerusalem, we find that the term ‘“Masjid,” as 
already stated, is commonly applied not only to the Aksä Mosque 
(more properly the /aw?”, or “place of assembly,” for prayer), but 
to the whole enclosure of the great Court, with the Dome of the 
Rock in the middle, and all the other minor domes, and chapels, 
and colonnades. ‘The Dome of the Rock (misnamed by the 
Franks the Mosque of Omar”), is not itself a mosque or place 
for public prayer, but merely the largest of the many cupolas in 
the Court of the Mosque, and in this instance was built to cover 
and do honour to the Holy Rock which lies beneath it. 

Great confusion is introduced into the Arab descriptions of the 
Noble Sanctuary by the indiscriminate use of the terms 47 A7asjid 
or_AÀ7 Masjid al Asa, Jami or Jami al Aksà ; and nothing but an 
intimate acquaintance with the locality described will prevent a 
translator, ever and again, misunderstanding the text he has 
before him—since the native authorities use the technical terms in 
an extraordinarily inexact manner, often confounding the whole, 
and its part, under the single denomination of “ Masjid.” Further, 
the usage of various writers differs considerably on these points : 
Mukaddasi invariably speaks of the whole Haram Area as 4/7 
Masjid, ov as Al Masjid al Aksa, “the Aksâ Mosque,” or “the 
mosque,” while the Main-building of the mosque, at the south 
end of the Haranr Srea, which we generally-ternr the 2e 
refers to as {7 /ughatta, the Covered-part.” ‘Thus he writes 
‘the mosque is entered by thirteen gates,” meaning the gates of 
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the Haram Area. So also “on the right of the court,” means 
along the west wall of the Haram Area ; “on the left side ” means 
the east wall : and “at the back ” denotes the northern boundary 
wall of the Haram Area. 

Näsir-i-Khusrau, who wrote in Persian, uses for the Main-buildin ; 
of the Aksä Mosque the Persian word P#shisk, that is, ‘ Covered- 
part,” which exactly translates the Arabic 47 Mughattä. On some 
occasions, however, the Aksà Mosque (as we call it) is spoken of 
by Nâsir as the //aksirah, a term used especially to denote the 
railed-off oratory of the Sultan, facing the Mihrâb, and hence in 
an extended sense applied to the building which includes the 
same. The great Court of the Haram Area, Nâsir always speaks 
of as the A/asjia, or the Aasjid al ARsa, or again as the Friday 
Mosque (Wasjid-i-Jum’ah). 

In the presence of this ambiguity of terms, I have thought it 
better to translate 47 Aasjid and the various other phrases by 
“the Haram Area,” or ‘the Noble Sanctuary,” in the one case, and 
by “the Aksâ Mosque ” in the other, as circumstances demanded, 
and in accordance with the context ; in order thus to render the 
translation perfectly clear to European readers. It may be added 
that Muslim authorities speak in the same loose way of ‘the 
Rock,” when they really mean “the Dome of the Rock” (Azbbat 
as Sakhrah) which covers the same ; but this, after all, is only as we 
speak of the “ Holy Sepulchre,” meaning “the Church,” which is 
built over it. In concluding these preliminary remarks, attention 
is directed to the fact that the Æ7%/a#, denoting the point of the 
compass towards Makkah, is in Syria used approximately as 
synonymous with “south.” In Egypt, as will be seen in the plan 
Of Ibn Tüûlûn’s Mosque, the Kiblah points easf The Kiblah point 
in a mosque is indicated by a niche in the (Jâmi) wall, generally 
finely ornamented, called the A/:%r4b.  Besides the great Mihräb 
of the mosque, there are often numerous other and minor Mihräbs 
(prayer niches or oratories), just as in a Catholic church there are 
many minor altars and chapels in addition to the high altar of the 
chancel. 


Descriptions of the Aksàa Mosque.—VDuring the hundred vears 
that preceded Mukaddasi's date, Syria and Palestine had become 
7 
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lost to the Baghdad Khalifs. In 878 (264) Ahmad ibn Tüûlûn, 
their viceroy at Cairo, had asserted his independence, seized on 
gypt and conquered the whole of Syria. The rule of the 
Tülünides lasted in Southern Syria and Palestine till 934, when their 
power was transferred to the Ikhshidis, who, in turn, were driven 
out of Egypt and Syria by the Fatimite Khalif AI Muïizz in 969 ; 
and it was under the rule of his successor, Al ’Azïz, that Mukad- 
dasi wrote his description of Jerusalem in 985. 

Mukaddasis account of the Aksàa Mosque at this date is as 
follows : 

“The Masjid al Aksà (the Further Mosque with the Haram 
Area) lies at the south-eastern corner of the Holy City. The 
stones of the foundations of the Haram Area wall, which were 
jaid by David, are ten ells, or a little less, in length. They are 
chisclled (or drafted), finely faced, and jointed, and of hardest 
material. On these the Khalif’Abd al Malik subsequently built, 
using smaller but well-shaped stones, and battlements are added 
above, This mosque is even more beautiful than that of 
Damascus, for during the building of it they had for a rival and 
as a comparison the great Church (of the Holy Sepulchre) be- 
longing to the Christians at Jerusalem, and they built this to be 
even more magnificent than that other. But in the days of the 
Abbasides occurred the earthquakes,* which threw down most of 
the Main-building (a7 Aughattä, which is the Aksâ Mosque) ; all. 
in fact, except that portion which is round the Mihrâäb. Now 
when the Khalif of that day (who was Al Mahdi} obtained news 
of this, he inquired and learned that the sum at that time in the 
treasury would in no wise suffice to restore the mosque. So he 
wrote to the governors of the provinces, and to all the commanders, 
that each should undertake the building of a colonnade. The 
order was carried out, and the edifice rose firmer and more sub- 
stantial than ever it had been in former times. The more ancient 
portion remained, even like a beauty spot, in the midst of the 
new, and it extends as far as the limit of the marble columns ; for 
beyond, where the columns are of concrète, the later building 
commences. The Main-building of the Aksà Mosque has twenty- 
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six doors. The door (D) opposite to the Mihrâb is called the 
Great Brazen Gate ; it is plated with brass gilt, and is so heavy that 
only a man strong of shoulder and of arm can turn it on its hinges. 
To the right hand of this (Great Gate) are seven large doors, the 
midmost covered with gilt plates ; and after the same manner there 
are seven doors to the left. And further, on the eastern side (of 
the Aksäâ), are eleven doors unornamented. Over the first- 
mentioned doors, fifteen in number, is a colonnade (C, C’) sup- 
ported on marble pillars, lately erected by ’Abd Allah ibn Tähir.* 

“On the right-hand side of the Court (that is along the West 
Wall of the Haram Area) are colonnades supported by marble 
pillars and pilasters ; and on the back (or North Wall of the 
Haram Area) are colonnades vaulted in stone. ‘The centre part of 
the Main-building (of the Aksà) is covered by a mighty roof, high- 
pitched and gable-wise, over which rises a magnificent dome. 
The ceilings everywhere —except those of the colonnades at the 
back (along the North Wall of the Haram Area)—are covered 
with lead in sheets ; but in these (northern) colonnades the ceilings 
are made of mosaics studded-in. 

‘ On the left (or east side of the Haram Area) there are no 
colonnades. The Main-building of the (Aksâ) Mosque does not 
come up to the Eastern Wall of the Haram Area, the building here, 
as it is said, never having been completed. Of the reason for this 
they give two accounts. ‘The one is, that the Khalif Omar com- 
manded the people to erect a building ‘in the western part of the 
Area, as a place of prayer for Muslims > and so they left this space 
(which is towards the south-eastern angle) unoccupied, in order not 
to go counter to his injunction. ‘The other reason given is, that it 
was not found possible to extend the Main-building of the (Aksä) 
Mosque as far as the south-east angle of the Area Wall, lest the 
(great) Mihräb, in the centre-place at the end of the Mosque, 
should not then have stood opposite the Rock under the Dome ; 
and such a case was repugnant to them. But Allah alone knows 
the truth.”  (Muk., 168-171.) 

On a subsequent page Mukaddasi gives an account of the ‘T'alis- 


* Independent Governor of Khurasan and the East from 828 to S44. He 
was third in succession of the Tahiride Dynasty. 


ho 
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man in the Aksû ; and Al Birûni,* writing in 1000 (A.H. 390), a 
few years later than Mukaddasi, also mentions having seen these 
curious writings : Mukaddasi's notice is as follows : 

“In the Holy City there is a ‘Talisman against the bite of 
serpents, the same being the inscription on the marble slab behind 
the Pulpit of the Great Mosque, where is cut in the surface 
the words: A/ohammad is Allak’s Apostle; and, again, Zn the 
name of Allah the Merciful, the Compassionate.”  (Muk., 186.) 

Ibn al Fakih, who wrote (903) about eighty years before 
Mukaddasi, has the following note on this Talisman. He also, 
as will be noted, speaks of the Maksüûürahs, or spaces in the 
Mosque railed-off for the accommodation of the women; the, 
dimensions, however, that are recorded (70 or 80 ells by 5o, 
equivalent to 120 feet by 75) make it difficult to understand 
how these could have been znside the Aksà.  Perhaps, therefore, 
the Aksà must here again be taken to mean the whole Haram 
Area, and then the Maksürahs may have stood in the outer court. 
The account of Ibn Abd Rabbih, a contemporary (913), confirms 
this. Ibn al Fakïîh writes : 

“To the right of the Mihräb (of the Aksàû) is a slab on which, in a 
circle, is written the name of Muhammad—the blessing of Allah 
be upon him !—and on a white stone behind the Kiblah (wall, to 
the south) is an inscription in the following words : 7» fe name of 
Allah, the Merciful, the Compassionate, Muhammad is Allaks 
Apostle, and Hamsak was his helper. Now, within the (Aksâ) 
Mosque are three Maksürahs for the women, each Maksürah being 
70 ells in length.” (I. F., 100.) 

On the subject of the Maksüûrahs Ibn ‘Abd Rabbih's statement 
is that : 

“In the Mosque (AI Aksâ) are three Maksürahs for the women, 
the length of each Maksürah being 80 ells, and its breadth 50.” 
CRU. 3079 

It will be seen that Mukaddasi, writing in 985 A.D., describes the 
Aksà Mosque of his day as having Æffeez doorways opening to the 
north, and e/ezen opening to the east The plan of the Aksâ 
must then have been very different from that of the present build. 


* Athär al Bâkiyah.  Sachaw’s translation, p. 294. 
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ing, as may be seen by a reference to the illustrations facing pp. 99 
and 110.* In 1016 (A.H. 407) and 1034 (A.H. 425), as we learn 
from the Chronicles of Ibn al Athir, Syria was visited by 
destructive earthquakes. He writes : 

“ In 407 the Great Dome fell down upon the Rock (as Sakäral) 
in Jerusalem.”+ And again: ‘In 425 earthquakes were many in 
both Egypt and Syria. ‘The most destructive was that felt at 
Ar Ramlah. The people abandoned their houses there during 
many days; a third of the town was thrown down, and many 
persons were killed under the ruins.”i 

Of the destruction at Ar Ramlah we shall speak subsequentlÿ 
(see Chapter VIII.) Considerable damage was also done by the 
earthquake of the year 425 to the outer wall of the Haram Area, 
and an extant inscription 27 si/x records the date of the restoration 
carried out here by order of the Fatimite Khalif Adh Dhähir. The 
text of the inscription copied from a stone in the wall of the 
Haram Area, is given by M. de Vogüé in his magnificent work on 
Le Temple de Jérusalem (p. 77). He states it may still be clearly 
read, though in a rather dilapidated condition, on two of the 
battlements near the Cradle of Jesus, at the south-east Angle. 
The translation of this inscription is as follows : 

,., the days of the Inäm adh Dhähir li’I5às ad Din Allah, the 
Commander of the Faithful . . . (wordsillegible) . . . #ke southern 
outer wall and the... (eastern?) outer wall... year jour 
hundred and twenty-five.” 

That the Aksà Mosque was also seriously damaged at this 
period is proved by an inscription that was read a hundred and 
forty years after this date, on the ceiling of the Dome of the 
Aksâ by ’Ali of Herat, who visited the Holy City in 1173, while 
the place was still in the hands of the Crusaders. ‘This inscrip- 
tion is apparently no longer to be scen—at least, M. de Vogüé 
makes no mention of itin his work.  Possibly, however, it might 


* For the first idea of the plans facing pp. 99 and 106, [am indebted to Professor 
Hayter-Lewis (see his paper in the Palestine Exploration Fund ‘ Quarterly 
Statement ” for January, 1887). My plans, however, differ slightly from his, 
being drawn to scale on the measurements given by Näsir-i-Khusrau of the 
Mosque as he saw it in 1047. 

+ Ibn al Athir, vol. ix., p. 200. + Idem, vol. ix., p. 298. 
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still be discovered were carcful search instituted.,* for ’Ali of 
Ierat’s account is very circumstantial, as will be seen by the 
following translation : 

“he Aksa Mosque.—In this Mosque is the Mihräb of the 
Khalif "Omar : the Franks have not done it any damage. On: 
the roof I read the following inscription: {7 he name of 
Allah the Compassionate, the Merciful.  Praise to 1lim who 
brought His servant (Muhammad) by night from the Masjid al 
Haram (at Aakkak) te the Masjid al Aksà (at Jerusalem), on 
the precincts of which ve inroke a blessing. May Allah give aid to 
His servant and vicar, Ali Abu-l Hasan adh Dhähir-li- 1:@2i-din- 
Allah, the Commander of the Faithful.  Allaks benediction be upon 
him and upon his immaculate forefathers, and upon his beneficent 
sons! For the restoration of this same Dome and its gilding, 
hath given command our illustrious and dear lord, the chosen servant 
of the Commander of the Faithful, and his devoted servant, Abu-l 
Küsim Ali ibn Ahmad— Allah give him aid and protection ! The 
hole of this (restoration) was accomplished by the last day of the 
month Dhi-lKXe@adah, of the year 426: he who (superintended) the 
building of the same being Abd Allah ibn al Hasan of Cairo, the 
architect. This inscription, as well as the porticoes,” says ’Ali, 
“are all done over with mosaics of gold, and these the Franks 
have not touched or in any way damaged.” 

The description of the Aksâ in 985 by Mukaddasi is, in the 
main, identical with that given by Näsir, who visited Jerusalem 
sixtÿ years later (1047), and the two accounts taken together enable 
us to gain a very exact idea of the appearance of the Great 
Mosque before the arrival of the Crusaders. ‘The chief difference 
between the Mosque as described by Mukaddasi and that seen by 
Nûsir lies in the number of gates.  Mukaddasi says there were in 
his day f//een gates to the north, and ere to the east: while the 
Persian pilgrim describes only serez gates to the north, and 
ten opening east. Further, Nâsir makes no mention of the 


* My translation is from the MS, in the Bodleian, at fol. 36, verso. With 
a view of the possible recovery of this inscription, Î have printed the Arabic 
text in the Zalstine Exploration Fund Quarterly Statement ” for October, 
1888, p. 280. 
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colonnade built by Ibn Tâhir, which, according to Mukaddasi, 
formed à portico to the gates opening north. 

The earthquakes of the years 407 (1016) and 425 (1034), 
which took place between the dates of the visits of Mukaddasi 
and Nâsir, must account for these changes. Ibn Tähir's colon- 
nade doubtless fell, and the North Wall of the Aksä, weak as 
it was by the apertures pierced in it for the fifteen gates, must have 
suffered much damage. When the walls were restored after 
the earthquakes, fre gates (instead of fifteen) were left in the 
North Wall, and in the East Wall one of Mukaddasrs e/even gates 
was presumably blocked, leaving the #7 open as seen by Nûâsir. 

Nûsir states there were in the Mosque 280 columns. These, in 
a small degree, would recall the forest of columns we see in the 
great Omayyad Mosque at Cordova—at this present day the 
Cathedral. That the Aksà was not unlike the Cordovan 
Mosque may be inferred from Idrisis mention (see p. 108) of the 
two together for the purposes of a comparison of their respective 
sizes. The Cordovan Mosque, begun in 786 A.D., and finished by 
the two successors of the Spanish Khalif ‘Abd ar Rahman I, 
shows at the present day no fewer than 850 columns in a space 
that measures 534 feet by 387. In other words, the Spanish 
Mosque is more than double the area of the Aksà in Nâsirs days 
(as we shall see by the figures immediately to be quoted), and the 
Cordovan building must have contained just over three times the 
number of columns to be seen in 1047 in the Great Mosque 
at Jerusalem.* 

To return, however, to the description of the Aksâ. It will be 
noticed that the number of the columns, stated by Nâsir at 280, 
divides up very well to form the fourteen minor aisles going south, 
towards the Kiblah, from the fourteen minor gates in the North 


* The Cordovan Mosque had originally eleven longitudinal aisles, eight more 
being added on the east side by the Khalif Hishâäm. In its first design, there- 
fore, this Mosque was more like the Aksâ even than it came to be after the 
later additions. There were in the Spanish Mosque over thirty rows of 
columns originally, doubtless perfectly symmetrically arranged. At the presert 
day many columns are lacking and set out of place, to accommodate the mon- 
strous Gothic chapel which was built in Charles Vs days. (See Aonumentos 
Arabes, por Rafael Contreras, Madrid, 1878, p. 42.) 
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Wall, as described by Mukaddasi. I, therefore, take it for granted 
that in Mukaddasi's time also there were these twenty rows of 
columns, standing 6 ells (12 feet) apart, with fourteen columns in 
cach row, and it is on this data that the two plans facing pp. 99 
and 106 have been drawn. 

Nasir is the first to give us the exact dimensions of the Aksà. 
Twice over, he says that the East Wall—that is, the length of the 
Mosque from north to south—measured ‘ four hundred and twenty 
cubits ;” while the width along the North Wall was “ 150 cubits.?* 
The width of 150 cubits, or 300 feet, tallies well enough with the 
remainder of Nâsirs description, and with what is known from 
Mukaddasi and modern measurements in the Haram Area. The 
length of 420 cubits, however, equivalent to 840 feet, 15 an 
impossible dimension ; for this, measuring from the great South 
Wall of the Haram Area, would bring the Northern Gates and 
Wall of the Aksà over the Dome of the Rock and the Platform. 
Without any great likelihood of error, we should, I think, read 
“ 120 ” for the 420. This, being 240 feet, would bring the North 
Wall and Gates of Nûsirs Mosque on the same line as the 
Gates and North Wall (inside the porch) of the present Mosque. 
Considerable portions of the extant walls between the Northern 
Gates show at the present day (according to M. de Vogüé) 
unmistakable traces of ancient structure. (See the plan drawn in 
De Vogüés /érusalem, plate xxx., and the plan facing p. 110.) And 
this confirms the hypothesis that we have in the modern walls the 
line still unaltered of the ancient North Wall of the Mosque as it 
has existed since the days when, on Al Mahdÿs restoration, the 
building was shortened in the length, and made broader in 
the width. (See p. 93.) 

Nâsir's measurements of the open space between the south-east 
Angle of the Haram Area and the East Wall of the Aksäâ, namely, 
‘200 ells” (see next page) is, in round numbers, exact, for the 
measurement would, as near as may be, have been 400 feet, 1f 
we draw the plan to scale on the figures given in the foregoing 
paragraphs. 

The following is a translation of Nâsir-i-Khusrau’s description of 
the Aksà Mosque in 1047 : 


* See p. 106. 
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“The Friday Mosque (which is the Aksà) lies on the east 
side of the city, and (as before noticed) one of the walls of 
the Mosque (Area) is on the Wädi Jahannum. When you 
examine this wall, which is on the Wäâdi, from the outside of 
the Haram Area, you may see that for the space of 100 cubits it is 
built up of huge stones, set without mortar or cement. Inside the 
Mosque (Area) the summit of this wall is perfectly level. The 
(Aksâ) Mosque occupies the position it does because of the 
Rock As Sakhrah.” (N. Kh., 26.) 

After describing the Cradle of Jesus (see Chapter V.), Nâsir 
continues : 

‘Then passing the entrance to this Mosque (of the Cradle 
of Jesus) near the (south-eastern) Angle of the East Wall (of 
the Haram Area), you come to a great and beautiful Mosque, 
which is other than that called the Cradle of Jesus, and is of many 
times its size. This is called the Masjid al Aksà (or the Further 
Mosque), and it is that to which Allah—be He exalted and 
glorified !—-brought His chosen (Apostle) in the Night Journey 
from Makkah, and from here caused him to ascend up into 
Heaven, even as is adverted to in the words of the Kurân: 
Glory be to Alim who carried His servant by night from the 
Masjid al Haräm (the sacred Mosque at Makkah) to the Masjit al 
Aksà (the Mosque that is more Remote af Jerusalem), whose 
Precinct we have blessed.* On this spot they have built, with 
utmost skill, a Mosque. Its floor is spread with beautiful carpets, 
and special servants are appointed for its service to serve therein 
continually. 

‘ From the (south-east) Angle, and along the South Wall (of the 
Haram Area) for the space of 200 ells (or 400 feet), there is no 
building, and this is part of the Court (of the Haram Area). The 
Main-building (of the Aksà Mosque)f is very large, and contains 
the Maksürah (or space railed-off for the officials), which is built 
against the South Wall (of the Haram Area). The length of the 
western side of the Main-building (of the Aksä) measures 


* Kurân, ch. xvii., ver. I. 
+ In Persian P#skish, ‘‘ covered part,” corresponding with the Arabic term 
Mughatté, which has the same signification. 
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420 cubits (read 120 cubits), and the width of it is 150 cubits.f 
The Aksà Mosque has 280 marble columns, supporting arches that 
are fashioned of stone, and both the shafts and the capitals 
are riveted with lead, so that nothing can be more firm. 
Between the (rows of) columns measures 6 ells. The Mosque is 
everywhere flagged with coloured marble, and the joints are 
riveted in lead. ‘The Maksürah (Plan, €, C') is facing the 
centre of the South Wall (of the Mosque), and is of such size as 
to contain sixteen columns. Above rises a mighty dome, that 
is ornamented with enamel-work, after the fashion to be seen 
in other parts of the Noble Sanctuary. In this place there is 
spread Maghribi matting, and there are lamps and lanterns, 
each suspended by its separate chain. 

“The great Mihrâb (or prayer-niche towards Makkah, Plan, G) 
is adorned with enamel-work ; and on either side the Mihrâb are 
two columns of marble, of the colour of red cornelian. The 
whole of the low wall round the Maksüûrah is built of coloured 
marble, ‘To the right (of the great Mihräb) is the Mihrâb of (the 
Khalif) Mu’awiyah (Plan, F), and to the left is the Mihràb of (the 
Khalif}) "Omar (Plan, H)—May Allah grant him acceptance ! The 
roof of the (Aksâ) Mosque is constructed of wood, beautifully 
sculptured. Outside the doors and walls of the Maksürah, and 
in the parts facing (north and east) towards the Court (of the 
Haram Area), are fifteen gateways, each of which is closed by a 
finely-wrought door, measuring 10 ells in height by 6 ells in the 
breadth. ‘Ten of these doorways open in the (east) wall (of the 
Mosque), which is 420 cubits in length (7eaz 120 cubits), and 
there are five in the width (or north wall) of the Mosque, which 
incasures 150 cubits in length. Among these gates there is one 


* These are the figures in the British Museum MS., which are also those of 
M. Schefer’s French translation. His text, however, runs as follows, and 
ditfers both from his translation and the text of the British Museum MS.: ‘The 
main building of the (Aksa) Mosque is very large. The length is four hundred 
and egAt cubits, and the Maksürah lies to the right hand, against the South 
Wall The western side of the Main-building measures four hundred and fifty 
cubits in the width.” My reasons for substituting 120 for 420 are given on 
P. 104. 

+ The present Mihräb only dates from the time of Saladin ; see p. 100. 
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of brass, most finely wrought and beautiful; so that one would 
say it was of gold, set in with fired silver (nieilo ?), and chased.* 
The name of the Khalif AI Mâmnûn is upon it, and they relate 
that Al Mâmûn sent it from Baghdad.f When all these gates of 
the Mosque are set open, the interior of the building is light, 
even as though it were a court open to the sky. When there is 
wind and rain they close these gates, and then the light comes 
from the windows (above). Along all the four sides of the Main- 
building (of the Aksà Mosque) are chests that belong each one 
to a certain city of Syria and ’Irâk, and near these the Mujäwirân 
(or pilgrims who are residing for a time in the Holy City) take 
their seat, even as is done in the Haram Mosque at Makkah. 
May Allah—be He glorified !—ennoble the same.” (N. Kh., 
34-38.) 

On July 14, 1099, the Crusaders, under Godfrey de Bouillon, 
became possessed of the Holy City. ‘The Haram Area was given 
over to the Knights of the recently-established Order of the 
Temple, who derived their name from the Dome of the Rock, 
which the Crusaders imagined to be the Temple of the days of 
Christ, and hence named 7Zemplum Domini. The Aksà Mosque, 
on the other hand, was known as the Palatium, or Templumt 
Salomonis. ‘The Templars made considerable alterations in the 
Aksà Mosque and the adjoining portions of the Haram Area, but 
left the Dome of the Rock untouched. On the west of the Aksäà, 
along the south wall of the Haram Area, they built their armoury, 
on the site occupied by the colonnades of arches described by 
Nâsir (see Chapter V.). In the substructions of the south-east 
Angle of the Haram Area, to the west of the Cradle of Jesus, they 
stabled their horses, using probably either the ancient “ Triple 
Gate,” or the “Single Gate” (see Chapter V.), as the mode of 
egress from these vaults. 

The Sicilian geographer Idrisi, who lived at King Rogers Court, 


* The Great Brass Gate mentioned by Mukaddasi ; see p. 99, Plan, D. 

f M. Schefer is, I believe, incorrect when he states in a note to his translation 
of Nâsir-i-Khusrau’s Sefr Wameh (p. 81, n. 2) that this inscription, of Al 
Mâmüûn, is still extant. It is certainly not to be found in M. de Vogüc's 
Jérusalem, p. 86, which is the reference given. 
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has left the following short notice of the Aksa Mosque as it stood 
in the carly part of the twelfth century A.b.; but, as has been 
before stated (p. 7), it seems probable that Idrisi had never him- 
self visited Jerusalem, and he must therefore have derived his in- 
formation from books in King Rogers library, and the descriptions 
given him by home-coming pilgrhns.  Idrisi reports as follows : 

‘On leaving the Great Church (of the Resurrection), and going 
castwards, you come to the holy house built by Solomon, the son 
of David. This, in the time of the Jews, was à mosque (or house 
of prayer), to which pilgrimage was made ; but it was taken out 
of their hands, and they were driven from thence. And when the 
days of Islam came, under the kings of the Muslims, the spot 
came once more to be venerated as the Masjid al Aksà. 

The Masjid al Aksà is the Great Mosque (of Jerusalem), and 
in the whole earth there is no mosque of greater dimensions than 
this, unless it be the Friday Mosque at Cordova, in Andalusia, 
which they say has a greater extent of roof than has the Aksä, 
only the court of the Aksä Mosque (or Haram Area) is certainly 
larger than is that of the mosque at Cordova. (The Haram Area 
of) the Masjid al Aksä is four-sided ; its length measures 200 
fathoms (44°), and its breadth is 180 fathoms. In that half (of 
the Haram Area) which lies (south) towards the Mihräb (or prayer- 
niche) is (the Main-building of the Aksà Mosque), which is roofed 
with domes of stone set on many rows of columns. The other 
half (of the Haram Area) is an (open) court, and is not roofed 
over. The gate of the Dome of the Rock to the south faces the 
roofed-in portion (which is the Main-building of the Aksä), which 
same was in former times the place of prayer of the Muslims 
Since (the Holy City) was conquered by the Greeks (that is, the 
Crusaders), and it hath rernained in their hands even down to the 
time of the writing of this book (in the year 1154 A.D.), they have 
converted this roofed-in portion (which is the Main-building of the 
Aksa Mosque) into chambers, wherein are lodged those companies 
of men known as Ad Häwivyah (the Templars), whose name 
signifies Servants of God’s House” (Id. 7.) 

Ali of Herat, our next authority, writing a few years before 
Saladin's reconquest of the Holy City, after noting the inscription 
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set up by the Fatimite Khalif Adh Dhähir (see p. 102), gives 
some details of the dimensions of the Aksä Mosque, which dimen- 
sions agree fairly well with the modern measurements. The 
“ pace ” he uses may be taken as approximately 30 inches, and 
the ‘“ell” is the royal ell of 18 inches. 

Following on the description of the Cave under the Rock, ’Ali 
writes : 

“The width of the Riwâk (or main colonnade of the Aksâ 
Mosque ?) is 15 paces; and its length, from south to north, is 
94 paces (or 235 feet) The height of the Dome of the Aksà is 
60 ells (90 feet), and its circumference is 96 ells (that is, 32 ells 
diameter, or 48 feet). ‘The perimetre of the square (under the 
Dome) is 160 ells (each side being 40 ells, or 60 feet). The 
length of the Aksä, from south to north, is 148 ells (or 222 feet).” 
Me ET, OxfMS,, Ê 30.) 

After Saladin’s reconquest of the Holy City in 1187, the whole 
of the Haram Area and its various buildings underwent a complete 
restoration. ‘The account given in the Chronicle of Ibn al Athir 
of what was especially done in the Aksä Mosque is as follows* : 

Events of the year 583 (1187). —When Saladin had taken 
possession of the city and driven out the infidels, he commanded 
that the buildings should be put back to their ancient usage. Now 
the Templars had built to the west of the Aksâ à building for 
their habitation, and constructed there all that they needed of 
granaries, and also latrines, with other such places, and they had 
even enclosed a part of the Aksä in their new building. Saladin 
commanded that all this should be set back to its former state, 
and he ordered that the Masjid (or Harem Area) should be 
cleansed, as also the Rock, from all the filth and the impurities 
that were there. All this was executed as he commanded.” 

Over the Great Mihräb, in the Aksä Mosque, may still be read 
the inscription set here by Saladin after this restoration was com- 
pleted. The Arabic text is given by M. de Vogüé in Ze Temple 
de Jérusalem, p. 101. The translation of the same is as follows : 

“Zn the name of Allah the Compassionate, the Merciful !  Hath 
ordered the repair of this holy Mihräb, and the restoration of the 


* Ibn al Athir, vol. ix., p. 364. 
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Aks4 Mosque—which was founded in piety—the servant of Allah, 
and [lis reçent, Yüsuf ibn Avyüb Abul Mudhaffar, the victorious 
king, Salah ad Dunya wa ad Din (Saladin), after that Allah had 
conguered (the City) by his hand during the month of the year 583. 
And he asketh of Allah to inspire him with thankfulness for this 
Jarvour, and to make him a partaker of the remission (of sins), through 
His mercy and forgiveness.” 

Subsequent to the Muslim reconquest of the Holy City, the 
only mention made by the historians of any alterations in the Aksâ 
Mosque are those noted by Mujir ad Din. He states that the 
south wall of the Haram Area, near the Mihrâb of David, was re- 
built by the Mamlük Sultan of Egypt, Muhammad, son of Kalä’ün, 
who reigned from 1310 to 1341. ‘The same Prince also ordered 
the south end of the Aksà to be lined with marble slabs, and 
caused two windows to be pierced there, in the south wall, to right 
and to left of the Great Mihräb. (M. a. D., 438.) 

After the times of Saladin there is no detailed description of 
the dimensions and appearance of the Aksà Mosque till we come 
to that written by Mujir ad Din in 1496; and in his day the 
Mosque was evidently identical with the one we now see. The 
present Mosque (exactly like that described in 1496) has seven 
gates to the north, and only one to the east. Two other gates, 
on the western side, lead one into the court, and one into what 
was, in Crusading days, the Templars Armoury, sometimes 
called Baka’at al Baid& (Plan, F, F), and incorrectly 4/ Aksà al 
Kadimah (‘the Ancient Aksà”), which Mujir ad Din names ‘the 
Women's Mosque.” Mujir ad Din’s description is as follows : 

“The Aksà Mosque measures in length north to south, from the 
Great Mihràb to the threshold of the Great Gate opposite to it, 
100 ells of the workman’s ell (DAira’ al ’ Amal). ‘This does not 
include the bow of the Mihräb, nor the portico outside the northern 
doors. ‘The width from the Eastern Gate (C)—through which 
you go out to the Cradle of Jesus —to the Western Gate, is 76 ells 
of the workman's ell.* The Mosque has ten gates leading out to 
the Court of the Haramrrea. Sevenraretomthenontir opens 


* In the present plan these lines measure 230 feet by 170, giving for the 
workman's ell 2°3 feet, and 224 feet-—roughly, 24 feet. 
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from each one of the seven aisles of the Mosque.* Then there is 
the eastern door and the western door, and the door leading to 
the building known as the Jâmi an Nisä, ‘the Mosque of the 
Women ? (the Templars Armoury, Plan, F, F}. Now from the 
western part of the Aksä, there opens this great hall, called Jam’ 
an Nisâ It has a double aisle running east and west, roofed 
by ten vaults, supported on nine piers, very solidly built. I 
learn that this place was built during the days of the Fatimites.” 
UM a. D, 367, 368.) 

The last assertion is presumably in error, for the Templars 
Armoury does not date from Fatimite days. 

Of the Mihräbs in the Aksä Mosque, Suyûti gives the following 
notes, showing that in his day (1470) they stood exactly as they 
do at present : 

‘The Mihräb of Zakariyyà (Zacharias).—Most agree that it is 
that within the (Aksâ) Mosque in the aisle (r/x4k), near the 
eastern door.” 

In the Muslim legend, ‘‘ Zacharias, the son of Barachias, whom 
ye slew between the temple and the altar” (St. Matth. xxiv. 35), 
and Zachariah, the son of Jehoiïada, the priest who was stoned 
with stones at the ‘commandment of the king in the court of the 
house of the Lord” (2 Chron. xxiv. 22), and Zacharias, the father 
of John the Baptist, are all one and the same personage. The 
Mihrâb Zakariyyâ is still pointed out at the point D on the plan 
of the Aksà Mosque. 

Suyûti continues : 

‘The Mihräb of Mu’äwiyah.—This is said to be the beautiful 
Mihrâb which is at the present time enclosed within the Maksûürah 
(the part railed-off), for the preacher of the Khutbah (or Friday 
sermon). Between it and the great Mihrâb comes the beautiful 
pulpit. As to the Mihräb of ‘Omar, people differ which this may 


? 


* The accompanying illustration of the north front and portico of the Aksä 
represents the building as it stands at the present day. The gable or pitched 
roof (called Jamalan, or “camel-backed ?” in Arabic), covering the central 
nave, is here shown. This form of roof, according to Mukaddasi (see pp. 21 
and 99), was peculiar to the Mosques in Syria ; in other countries the roufs of 
the Mosques were generally flat and covered with a coating of clay. 
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be. Some say it is the great Mibhräb, close to which now stands 
the Noble Pulpit, and fronting the Great Gate, through which you 
enter the Aksi Mosque. Others say that the Mihräb of Omar is 
the one in the eastern aisle of the Aksà Mosque, being in the 
(south) wall of the Mosque, sceing this saïd aisle, with its 
adjacent parts, is called the Jâmi of Omar (Plan, E), and that 
this is the very place which he cleared of filth, he, Omar, and 
those who were with him of the Companions, and swept clean 
before they prayed thercon. Whence it is called the Jâmr of 
‘Omar. Most, however, are of the opinion before mentioned. 
namely, that the Mihrâb of Omar is the great Mihrâb near the 
Mimbar, or Pulpit.” (S., 264.) 

The small building on the east of the Aksà, along the south 
boundary wall, known at the present day as the Mosque of "Omar 
(Plan, E), and here referred to, is of comparatively modern con- 
struction, and subsequent to the days of Saladin. The present 
building lying to the east of the north portico and gates of the 
Aksà, called the Fârisiyyah (not shown on the plan facing p. 110), 
was built by a certain Fâris ad Din Albki, about the year (755) 
1304 SUMa D.,300:) | 

The question now arises : When did the great change in the 
plan of the Aksà Mosque take place ?—from the many-columned 
Mosque of the days of Nâsir (as shown in the plans facing pp. 99 
and 106) to the comparatively poor building described by Mujir ad 
Din, and seen at the present day ? (the plan of which faces p. 110). 

The Arab chroniclers tell us nothing very definite on this point, 
but all we can gather from various sources inclines us fully to agree 
with Professor Hayter-Lewis in thinking that the great alteration in 
the Mosque must have been made shortly after the Holy City had 
been taken by Godfrey de Bouillon. Mr. Hayter-Lewis writes :* 

‘The probability is that the Mosque was injured in the capture 
of the town by the Crusaders. By them it was assigned as the 
residence for the Templars who have left very clear traces of their 
occupation of the Aksà; more especially at the southern part, 
where an apse to the south-east chapel, and portions of a richly- 
ornamented arcade to the south wall, are very evident. Probably 


* The Holy Places of Jerusalem, by T. Hayter-Lewis, F.S.A., p. 87. 
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it was by them repaired and reconstructed much as it appears 
now, except that when Saladin reconquered the city he restored it 
to its original purposes of a Mosque, uncovered the Mihräb, which 
had been blocked up by a thick wall, as is stated in an inscription 
by him, decorated the whole, and executed, «rca 1188, the work 
now seen in the transepts.’ 

The historical data given by the Muslim writers would certainly 
seem to corroborate this view. Tracing the history point by point 
backward, we find, in the first place, that the Mosque, as it now 
stands, is identical with that described by Mujir ad Din in 1496. 
Now Mujir ad Din devotes some pages of the section of his work 
on the topography of the Holy City (pp. 432-447 of the Cairo 
text) to a careful enumeration of the long list of Mamlûük Sultans 
who succeeded to the throne of Saladin (ending with the Sultan of 
his own days), with a view of mentioning the various monuments 
they had left in the Haram Area and Jerusalem : and nowhere 
does he make mention of any extensive alterations having been 
effected by the Mamlük Sultans in the Aksâ. Further, the 
description given in the chronicles of the restorations effected by 
Saladin in the Mosque after the year 1187. shows that the Mosque, 
as it came into his hands, after the expulsion of the Crusaders, was 
in all essential points what Mujir ad Din described in 1496, and 
what we now see. From 1099 to 1187 the Holy City was in the 
hands of the Crusaders, and in 1047 we have Nâsir-i-Khusrau's 
account of the Aksä when he visited it—a magnificent building, 
double the width of the present Mosque, with two hundred and 
eighty pillars supporting the roof, and fifteen aisles The con- 
clusion can only be that it was during the occupation of the 
Crusaders that the Mosque was reduced from its original grand 
proportions to the narrow limits we at present see. This conclu- 
sion is confirmed when we remember that the Latins considered 
the Aksà Mosque to hold a very secondary place (while the Dome 
of the Rock was in their eyes the true Templum Domini): hence 
that the Knights Templars had no compunction in remodelling 
probably the whole building, when they turned part of the Aksa 
into a church for the order, and established their mainguard and 
armoury in the outlying quarters of the great Mosque. 
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In remarkable contrast with the little that is known of the early 
architectural history of the Aksa Mosque, is the very full account 
given by the Annalists of the date and the historical incidents 
connected with the foundation of the Dome over the Sacred Rock. 
From the earliest times, also, there are extant such detailed descrip- 
tions of this beautiful building, that it may be affirmed, almost 
certainly, that the edifice as it now stands in the nineteenth 
century,“ is (in regard to ground-plan and elevation) substantially 
identical with that which the Khalif Abd al Malik erected in the 
year 691 (AH. 72). ‘The Cupola, it is true, has on many occasions 
been shattered by carthquakes, and the walls possibly have often 
been damaged and repaired, but the octagonal ground-plan and 
the system of concentric colonnades, through all the restorations 
have remained unaltered; and even to the number of the 
windows, the Dome of the Rock, as described in A.b. 903 by 
Ibn al Fakih, is almost exactly similar to the Kubbat as Sakhrah 
of the present day. 

In the matter of the Rock which the Dome is intended to 
cover, it must be remembered that this was held sacred, in the 
eyes of Muslim true believers, both as representing the ancient 
Kiblah of Moses -for on the Rock they say the Ark of the 
Covenant was placed—and as the first Kiblah in Islam, for it 
was only in the month of Rajab of the second year of the Flight 
that the revelation came to Muhammad telling him that the 
Kaïabah at Makkah was for all future times to ‘be the Sale 
Kiblah-point, towards which his followers should turn their faces 
in prayer. Further, this Rock was an object of veneration to 
the ‘True Believer, since, according to the received tradition 
already quoted (p. 89), their Prophet had from this Rock 
ascended into Paradise, and returned again to earth at this spot, 
after beholding the presence of Allah. ‘That the Rock was a 
sacred rock to all Muslims, it is all important to remember, in 
view of the events which induced "Abd al Malik to erect the great 
Dome above it. Before quoting the accounts of this event given 


* Sce frontispiece. 
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in the Arab Chronicles, it may be well to borrow a few lines 
from a work written by the late Professor E. H. Palmer, which 
portray the condition of the Omavyad Khalifate at the pericd 
when the Dome of the Rock was built : 

‘In A.D. 684, in the reign of ’Abd al Malik, the ninth successor 
of Muhammad, and the fifth Khalif of the house of Omayyah, 
events happened which once more turned people’s attention to the 
City of David, For eight years the Muslim Empire had been 
distracted by factions and party quarrels. The inhabitants of the 
two Holy Cities, Makkah and Al Madinah, had risen against the 
authority of the legitimate Khalifs, and had proclaimed ?’Abd 
Allah ibn Zubair their spiritual and temporal head. ‘The Khalifs 
Vazid and Mu’âwiyah had in vain attempted to suppress the insur- 
rection ; the usurper had contrived to make his authority acknow- 
ledged throughout Arabia and the African provinces, and had 
established the seat of his government at Makkah itself. ’Abd al 
Malik trembled for his own rule; year after year crowds of 
pilgrims would visit the Ka‘abah, and Ibn Zubair's religious and 
political influence would thus becoïne disseminated throughout the 
whole of Islam. In order to avoid these consequences, and 
at the same time to weaken his rival's prestige, Abd al Malik 
conceived the plan of diverting men's minds from the pilgrimage 
to Makkah, and inducing them to make the pilgrimage to Jerusalem 
instead.’* 

Ya’kûbi, one of the earliest of the Muslim historians, writing 
of the events which came to pass in *Abd al Malik's days, gives a 
very clear account of how that Khalif, for the political reason just 
mentioned, attempted to make the ‘True Believers circumambulate 
the Rock at Jerusalem, in place of the Black Stone in the Ka’abah 
at Makkah. Had the attempt succeeded, the Khalif would thereby 
have instituted annual rites of pilgrimage in Jerusalem on the 
pattern of those which, since the Prophet's days, had been per- 
formed in the Makkah Haram ; and the golden stream of pilgrim 
offerings and fees would have flowed into'Abd al Malik's treasurv, 
instead of into the pockets of the inhabitants of Makkah, who 

Jerusalem the City of Herod and Salatin, by W. Besant and E. H. Palmer, 
1871, p. 78. 
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were at this time supporting thé clums of his rival, Ibn Zubair, 
to the Khalifate. Had Abd al Malik's attempt succeeded, it is a 
question whether Jerusalem might not then have become the 
capital of the Omayyads, in place of Damascus. As events 
turned out, the Khalif failed to divert the Muslim pilgrimage to 
the Holy City of Palestine, and Makkah did not lose its pre- 
eminenee as the réligious centre of Islam, even when Ibn Zubair 
was defvated and slain, and Damascus was made the seat of the 
Omayyad Khalifate. ‘To return, however, to the historian Ya‘kübi. 
The passage of his writings relating to the building of the Dome 
of the Rock is the following : 

Then ’Abd al Malik forbade the people of Syria to make the 
pilgrimage (to Makkah); and this by reason that Abd Allah ibn 
az Zubair was wont to seize on them during the time of the 
pilgrimage, and force them to pay him allegiance—which, Abd al 
Malik having knowledge of, forbade the people to journey forth to 
Makkah. But the people murmured thereat, saying, ‘ How dost 
thou forbid us to make the pilgrimage to Allah’s house, seeing 
that the same is a commandment of Allah upon us?’ But the 
Khalif answered them, ‘ Hath not Ibn Shihàäb az Zubri* told vou 
how the Apostle of Allah did say : A/en shall journey to but three 
Masjids (mosques, namely), Al Masjid Haram (at Makkah), mo 
asjid (at Madinah), and the Masjid of the Æolv City (æluch is 
Jerusalem)? So this last is now appointed for you (as a place of 
worship) in lieu of the Masjid al Haram (of Makkah). And this 
Rock (the Sakhrah of Jerusalem), of which it is reported that 
upon it the Apostle of Allah set his foot when he ascended into 
heaven, shall be unto you in the place of the Ka‘abah” ‘lhen 
"Abd al Malik built above the Sakhrah 4 DMomensand huit 
around with curtains of brocade, and he instituted doorkeepers 
for the same, and the people took the custom of circumambulating 
the Rock (as Sakhrah of Jerusalem), even as thev had paced 
round the Kaabah (at Makkah), and the usage continued thus all 
the days of the dynasty of the Omayyads.”" (Yb. Æis4., ii. 11.) 

*_ A celebrated traditionist, who was personally acquainted with many of the 
Prophets Companiors. Ile died in 124 (742), being seventy-two or more 
years old. is life ïs given by Ibn Khallikan, Piogragäical Dictionary, l'e 
Slane’s Translation, vol. ii., p. 581. 
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The above account, of itself, is sufficient to disprove the theory 
very skilfully argued by the late Mr. Fergusson, of which the 
cardinal idea was that this Dome of the Rock (and not the 
Church of the Sepulchre) represents and stands in the place of 
the Great Church erected by Constantine, over our Lords tomb. 
Mr. Fergusson stated that he based his theory on historical data, 
as well as on arguments drawn from the architectural style of the 
building (which in his eyes was purely Byzantine), and he roundly 
asserted that “no Mohammedan writer of any sort, anterior to 
the recovery of the city from the Christians by Saladin, ventures 
to assert that his countrymen built the Dome of the Rock,”* a 
statement which can no longer stand, in view of the authority here 
quoted. 

Mukaddasi, who wrote in the year 985, gives another version 
of the reasons which induced ’Abd al Malik to build the Dome 
over the Rock, which it may be well to quote at the present point. 
The paragraph occurs after the description of the Great Mosque 
at Damascus, which will be given later on (see Chapter VI.). 
Mukaddasi then continues : 

“Now one day I said, speaking to my father’s brother, ‘O my 
uncle, verily it was not well of the Khalif al Walid to expend so 
much of the wealth of the Muslims on the Mosque at Damascus. 
Had he expended the same on making roads, or for caravanserais, 
or in the restoration of the Frontier Fortresses, it would have been 
more fitting and more excellent of him.” But my uncle said to 
me in answer, ‘O my little son, thou hast not understanding ! 
Verily AI Walid was right, and he was prompted to a worthy work. 
For he beheld Syria to be a country that had long been occupied 
by the Christians, and he noted herein the beautiful churches still 
belonging to them, so enchantingly fair, and so renowned for their 
splendour, even as are the Kumämah (the Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre at Jerusalem), and the churches of Lydda and Edessa. 
So he sought to build for the Muslims a mosque that should 
prevent their regarding these, and that should be unique and a 
wonder to the world. And in like manner is it not evident how 


* See his article on /erusalem in Dr. Smith's “ Dictionary of the l'ible,” 
vol. i., p. 1030. 
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the Khalif Abd al Malik, noting the greatness of the Dome of the 
(Holy Sepulehre called) AM Kumämah and its magnifieence, was 
moved lest it should dazzle the minds of the Muslhns, and hence 
erected above the Rock, the Dome which now is seen there ?°?*# 
(Muk., 159.) 

hat the Khalif Abd al Malik was the builder of the Dome of 
the Rock is further confirmed by the well-known inscription 
which may still be read above the cornice of the octagonal coïon- 
nade supporting the Cupola. Running round this is a magnificent 
Cufe script, in yellow on blue tiles, which must have been placed 
here by ‘Abd al Malik at the time when his building was com- 
pleted. It is dated AH. 72 (601). Unfortunately, some of the 
tiles were apparently taken out about a centurv and a half later 
when, in the days of the Khalif al Mämüûün, son of Härûn ar 
Rashid, the Dome underwent restoration, and in their place other 
tiles, but of a darker blue, have been substituted, bearing the 
name of Al Mämün in place of that. of ’Abd al Malik. ‘This 
fraudulent substitution, or forgery, perpetrated presumably by the 
courtly architect of the Abbasides, stands, however, self-confessed 
—by the forgers having omitted to alter the date of ‘Abd al 
Malik's reign, that is, the year 72 AH. Al Mâmün, whose name 
they have substituted immediately before this date, was only born 
in AH. 170, and was Khalif from AH. 198-—-218. Alsosasmoted 
above, the colouring of the newer tiles is of a darker tint, which 
does not correspond with the blue of the earlier tiles. Further, 
the inserted ktters (of Al Mämün’s name and titles), being too 
numerous for the space at command, have had to be closer set 
than are those in the original portions of the inscription. To 
make all this as clear as is possible to the English reader, the 
following translation of the inscription is printed in capitals to 
represent the square Cufic script. In this the three lines give the 
words as they stand at the present day. The letters placed closer 
together represent the forged part of the inscription in the Arabic, 
much crowded as to space, and written on the darker tiles. These 
have been substituted by the architects of A1 Mâmün. The letters 


* Sce also p. 98, where Mukaddasi speaks again of the Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre, and of the Aksa having been built to rival this in magnihicence. 
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added below the second line indicate the inscription that probably 
stood in the place of these substituted tiles, the letters of Abd al 
Malik’s name being spaced out to bring them even with those im 
the remainder of the inscription.* 


DE DH EUILT THIS D'OMBRE SERVANT OF ALLAH 


*A B D ALLAH THE IMAM AL MÂMÜNCOMMANDER OF THE FAITHFUL 
IOBPAS TES NAN TE. IR CC 


IN THE YEAR TWO AND SEVENTY—-ALLAH ACCEPT OF HIM !” 


Another dated inscription has also been discovered in the Dome 
of the Rock, stamped on each of the bronze plates which are 
attached to the lintels above the four outer doors facing the car- 
dinal points of the octagonal building. The date given is 216 A.H., 
corresponding to 831 A.D. These are also written in a fine Cufic 
script, and relate, in all probability, to the very restoration under 
AT Mâmüûn’s orders, during which the falsification just described of 
Abd al Malik’s great tile-inscription was perpetrated. ‘The inscrip- 
tion on the plates may be translated as follows :t 

“ According to what hath commanded the servant of Allah Abd 
Allah, the Znäm Al Mämin, the Commander of the Faithful—ma)y 
Allah prolong his existence !—and under the governorship of the 
brother of the Commander of the Faithful, Abu Zshäk, the son of the 
Commander of the Faïthful Ar Rashid—may Allah lengthen his 
(Abu Ishâks) life! And it hath been accomplished at the hands of 
Sälrh ibn Yahya, Freedman of the Commander of the Faithful, in 
the month Rabi al ÀÂkhir of the year two hundred and sixteen.” 

AI Mâmûn reigned from 813 (198) to 833 (218), when he was 
succeeded by the brother here mentioned, Abu Ishâk, who, on 
becoming Khalif, took the name of Al Mu’tasim. Abu Ishâk lived 
on excellent terms with his brother, the Khalif AI Mâmän, and, 


* A beautiful chromo:-lithographic facsimile of the original Cufic text of this 
inscription is given by M. de Vogüé on plate xxi. of his work Ze Zemple de 
Jérusalem. Xtis also printed (in the Cufic Character) on p. 88 of the volume 
on /erusalem, published by the Palestine Exploration Fund. A lithographic 
facsimile may also be seen on the plate facing p. 484 of the /ourual Asiatique, 
vol. ix., Aurfième Série, 1887. 

+ The text is given by M. de Vogüé, Jérusalem, p. 86. 
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during the very year give in the inscription, the Chronicles * 
relate that he commanded a body of troops in AT Mämäün's expe- 
dition against the Grecks, a d'afterwards came with the Khalif to 
visit lDaunaseus. It is not, howeverssstated”that" he Mas anti 
time Governor of Syria (as te inscription rather implies), but he 
was, probably, already the re :ognised heir-apparent, and, as such, 
doubtless, his name appears on these lintels. 

The carliest detailed description of the Dome of the Rock, is 
that left us by Ibn al Fakih in the year 903 (290). As will be seen 
from the Plan of the Haran:i Area (at the end of Chapter IV.), the 
octagonal building supporti 1g the Dome stands at about the centre- 
point of a square-shaped platform. ‘This platform is of a man's 
height above the general level of the court of the Haram Area, and 
is ascended by stairways. On the platform, besides the Dome of 
the Rock, stand several other very much smaller Domes. ‘The de- 
scription of these will be given in more detail at a later page. 
(See Chapter IV.) 

Ibn al Fakih speaks of all these edifices in the following terms : 

“In the middle of the Haram Area is a platform, measuring 300 
ells in length, by 140 ells across, and its height is 9 ells. It has 
six flights of stairways, leading up to the Dome of the Rock. The 
Dome rises in the middle of this platform. The ground-plan of 
the same measures 100 ells by 100, its height is 7o ells, and its 
circumference is 360 ells. In the Dome every night they light 
300 lamps. It has four gates roofed over, and at each gate are 
four doors, and over each gate is a portico of marble. The stone 
of the Rock measures 34 ells by 27 ells, and under the Rock is a 
cavern in which the people pray. This cavern is capable of con- 
taining sixty-two persons. (The edifice of) the Dome is covered 
with white marble, and its roof with red gold. In its walls, and 
high in (the drum), are fifty-six windows (#46), glazed with glass of 
various hues ; each measures 6 ells in the height, by 6 spans 
across. ‘The ome, which was built by ’Abd al Malik ibn 
Marwân is supported on twelve piers and thirty pillars. It con- 
sists of a dome over a dome (that is, an inner and an outer), on 
which are sheets of lead and white marble (below). 


* Ibn al Athir, vi. 296. 
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“To the east of the Dome of the Rock stands the Dome of 
the Chain. It is supported by twenty marble columns, and its 
roof is covered with sheets of lead. In front of it (again to the 
east), is the Praying Station of Al Khidr (St. George or Elias). 
The platform occupies the middle of the Haram Area. To the 
north is the Dome of the Prophet, and the Station of Gabriel ; 
near the Rock is the Dome of the Ascension.” (I. F., 100, 101.) 

With this description of the year 903, the Dome of the Rock as 
it now stands, tallies to à remarkable degree. ‘The ell then in use 
was that known as the DAira Maliki, or royal ell, which may 
be estimated as approximately equivalent to 18 inches. The 
perimeter of the octagonal walls stated at 360 ells, gives 45 ells, 
or 674 feet for the length of each face of the octagon ; the measure- 
ment to-day is 66 feet. 

The measurement of 100 ells by the like, for the ground-plan, 
corresponds fairly well also, since the space between the thresholds 
of the opposite doors, north and south, or east and west, measures 
almost exactly 150 feet. 

The height, given at 70 ells, or 105 feet, shows that the Dome 
was in these early times of much the same height as is the present 
one, built after the earthquakes, which measures 112 feet from 
floor to pinnacle. The four gates and their porticos are exactly 
what is found at the present day, as also is the Rock itself and the 
Cavern below it. A more remarkable coincidence is afforded by 
the number of the windows mentioned by Ibn al Fakih. In the 
present edifice there are sixteen stained-glass windows, pierced in 
the drum under the Dome, and below this are five openings in 
each of the eight side-walls forming the octagon. This (5 times 8 
added to 16) gives fifty-six for total, the exact number mentioned 
by Ibn al Fakih as existing in the year 903. 

In the matter of the columns supporting the Dome, some change 
in the number and arrangement appears to have taken place at 
various times since the year go3, probably during the many 
restorations after the shocks of earthquake. 

The twelve piers mentioned still exist as described by Ibn al 
Fakih, a reference to the present plan (facing p. 114) showing four 
piers in the inner circle supporting the Dome, and eight in the outer 
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cirele marking the angles of the octagon. ‘Fhe number of the 
minor pillars, however, is not so exact. At the present day there 
arc three pillars between each of the four piers of the inner circle, 
and two pillars between each of the eight piers of the outer circle. 
This gives à total for the present pillars of twenty-eight, and Ibn 
al ddkih says there were thirty in his day. Phesdifom…, 
however, is not very material. 

On this subject of the number of the piers and pillars, it may be 
well to note the details given by the Spanish Arab Ibn’Abd Rabbih, 
who wrote about this same period («rca AH. 300, A.D. 913). He 
states that “within the Sakhrah (or Dome of the Rock) are thirty 
columns, and the columns which are without (4/ari, presumably 
meaning ‘round ’) the Sakhrah (or Rock) are eighteen in number.” 
There is, however, some ambiguity in the term #/4rz7, and the 
numbers agree neither with those given by Ibn al Fakih, his 
contemporary, nor with those seen at the present day, as shown in 
the plan (facing p. 114). 

The dimensions Ibn al Fakïh gives for the Platform, and 
his description of the other minor Domes standing on this Plat- 
form, will be noticed on a subsequent page. (See Chapter IV.) 

Next in order comes the account of the Dome of the Rock left 
by Istakhri and Ibn Haukal, three-quarters of a century after 
the time of Ibn al Fakih. This description of the year 978 has 
been copied verbatim by the geographer Abu-l-Fidà in his account 
of Palestine written in 1321; and it may be cited as an instance of 
the uncritical way in which Arab writers plagiarise each from his 
predecessors. Ibn Haukal and Istakhri write : 

“The Holy City is nearly as large at Al Ramlah (the capitalrof 
the province of Filastin). It is a city perched high on the hills, 
and you have to go up to it from all sides. There is here a 
Mosque, a greater than which does not exist in all Islam. 
The Main-building (which is the Aksà Mosque) occupies the 
south-castern angle of the Mosque (Area, or Noble Sanctuary), 
and covers about half the breadth of the same. The remainder 
Of the Haram Area is left free, and is nowhere built over, except 
in the part around the Rock. At this place there has been raised 
a stone (terrace) like a platform, of great unhewn blocks, in 
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the centre of which, covering the Rock, is a magnificent Dome. 
The Rock itself is about breast-high above the ground, its length 
and breadth being almost equal, that is to say, some 10 ells* 
and odd, by the same across. Vou may descend below it by 
steps, as though going down to a cellar, passing through a 
door measuring some 5 ells by 10. ‘The chamber below the 
Rock is neither square nor round, and is above a man’s stature 
DePbt (Is. 56; I. FH, 111; A°F., 227.) 

Mukaddasi, a native of Jerusalem, whose account (985) dates 
from a few years later than the above by Ibn Haukal, taken with 
that left by the Persian traveller Nâsir, who visited the Holy City 
in 1047, gives us a detailed and graphic picture of the Dome of 
the Rock in the century preceding the arrival of the first Crusaders. 
Mukaddasi, immediately after the description of the Aksa Mosque 
quoted above (pp. 98, 99), writes as follows : 

“The Court (of the Haram Arca) is paved in all parts; in 
its centre rises a Platform, like that in the Mosque at Al Madinah, 
to which, from all four sides, ascend broad flights of steps. 
On this Platform stand four Domes. Of these, the Dome of the 
Chain, the Dome of the Ascension, and the Dome of the 
Prophet are of small size. ‘Their domes are covered with sheet- 
lead, and are supported on marble pillars, being without walls. 

‘In the centre of the Platform is the Dome of the Rock, which 
rises above an octagonal building having four gates, one opposite 
to each of the flights of steps leading up from the Court. These 
four are the Kiblah (or southern) Gate ; the Gate of (the Angel) 
Isrâfil (to the east) ; the Gate As Sûr (or of the Trumpet), to the 
north ; and the Women's Gate (Bâb an Nisä), which last opens 
towards the west. All these are adorned with gold, and closing 
each of them is a beautiful door of cedar-wood finely worked 
in patterns. These last were sent hither by command of the 
mother of the Khalif Al Muktadir-billah.f Over each of the 
gates is a porch of marble, wrought with cedar-wood, with brass- 
work without ; and in this porch, likewise, are doors, but these are 
unornamented. 


* Too low an estimate. 
He reigned at Baghdad, 908 to 932. 
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Within the building are three concentric colonnades, with 
columns of the most beautiful marble, polished, that can be seen, 
and above is à low vaulting. Inside these (colonnades) is the 
central hall over the Rock : it is circular, not octagonal, and is 
surrounded by columns of polished marble supporting circular 
arches.  Built above these, and rising high into the air, is the 
drum, in which are large windows ; and over the drum is the 
Dome. ‘Fhe Dome, from the floor up to the pinnacle, which rises 
into the air, is in height 100 ells. From afar off you may perceive 
on the summit of the Dome the beautiful pinnacle (set thereon), 
the size of which is a fathom and a span. ‘The Dome, externally, 
is completely covered with brass plates gilt, while the building 
itself, its floor, and its walls, and the drum, both within and with- 
out, are ornamented with marble and mosaics, after the manner that 
we shall describe* when speaking of the Mosque of Damascus. 
The Cupola of the Dome is built in three sections ; the inner is of 
ornamental panels. Next come iron beams interlaced, set in free, 
so that the wind may not cause the Cupola to shift ; and the third 
casing is of wood, on which are fixed the outer plates. Up 
through the middle of the Cupola goes a passage-way, by which a 
workman may ascend to the pinnacle for aught that may be wanting, 
or in order to repair the structure. At the dawn, when the light 
of the sun first strikes on the Cupola, and the Drum reflects 
his rays, then is this edifice a marvellous sight to behold, and one 
such that in all Islam I have never seen the equal : neïther have I 
heard tell of aught built in pagan times that could rival in grace 
this Dome of the Rock.” (Muk., 169, 170.) 

Between the times of Mukaddasi and Nâsir, the Holy City 
suffered severely from shocks of earthquake, as reported in the 
Chronicle of Ibn al Athir (see above, p. 101), and in the year 1016 
(407), as there stated, the Dome over the Rock fell in. ‘The dates 
of the repairs subsequently undertaken are recorded by two extant 
inscriptions in the Cupola, the first of which is of a tenor that 
recalls the one that was read and copied in the Dome of the 
Aksà Mosque by ’Ali of Herat (see above, p. 102). 

The Holy City had since the year 969 been in the possession of 


* See Chapter VI. 
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the Khalif of Cairo, and it was the Fatimite Adh Dhähir who 
ordered the restorations which were completed in 1022 (413) and 
1027 (418), and which are referred to in the two following 
inscriptions. 

The first is written in the ancient Karmatic characters, and is to 
be seen on a beam in the framework of the Dome. M. de Vogüé 
has given a facsimile of this inscription on plate xxxvit. of his 
work, Ze Temple de Jérusalem. The following is a translation : 

“ Zn the name of Allah, the Compassionate, the Merciful.  Verily 
he who believeth in Allah restoreth the Mosques of Allah.  Hath 
commanded the restoration of this Dome, the Zmäm Abu-l-Hasan 
Al adh Dhahir-li Zsàs-ad-Din-Allah, the son of A? Hakim-bi-Amr- 
Îllah, Commander of the Fuithful-—the benediction of Allah be upon 
him, and on his most pure and generous forefathers ! This was 
executed at the hand of his servant 1he Amir, the supporter of the 
Tmäms, the sustainer of the State, Ali ibn Ahmad Znäbat Allak, in 
the year 413 (A.D. 1022). May Allah perpetuate the glory and the 
stability of our Master, the Commander of the Faithful, gi'ing him 
kingship over the east and the west of the earth, for Him ve praise 
at the beginning and the ending of all actions !” 

The second inscription is to be seen inside the Dome of the 
Rock on the tile-work. It is unfortunately much mutilated, but 
the last few words are plainly legible. M. de Vogüé ( /crusalem, 
Plate xxiii.) has reproduced it in chromolithograph. The letters 
are yellow on the dark green ground of the enamelled tile. The 
last words may be translated : 

5e . in the year four hundred and eighteen.” 

AH. 418 corresponds with A.D. 1027, which would lead us to 
suppose that these tiles were put up to replace those damaged 
by the earthquakes. 

Nâsir-i- Khusraw’s account, describing what he saw during his 
visit to Jerusalem in 1047, is the last we possess prior to the 
Crusades. It must be noted that the “cubit,” or ‘“ell ” (as the 
Persian measures 4754 and Gez are here rendered), is not the 
Dhir& Maliki, the royal ell, of 18 inches, but the later Arab ell, 
equivalent to about 2 feet English measure. At this valuation, 
Nûsirs measurements will be found to agree wonderfully exactly 
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with those of the present Dome of the Rock. The arrangement 
and number of the “picrs” and “columns ” described by Nâsir 
does not, however, coincide with those seen at the present day. 
Nûsir gives —inner cirele: four picrs, with two columns (eight in 
all) between each ; outer circle: eight piérs, with three columns 
{twenty-four in all) between cach pier. At the present day there 
are, on the contrary, three columns between each of the four 
piers of the inner circle, and two only between each of the eight 
piers in the outer ring. (See plan facing p. 114.) Hence Nâsir’s 
total of the columns (not counting piers) is thirty-two, while the 
present number is twenty-eight. (See also above, p. 121.) 


South Door 


North Door 


DOME oF The CHAIN AND DOME o0F The ROCK, 


SHOWINC THE ARRANGEMENT OF THE PIERS AND COLUMNS, ACC ORDING 
TITHE DESCRIPTION OF NASIR -1- KHUSRAU, IN 1047 À D 

After describing the Aksà Mosque, Nâsir continves : 

“The Kubbat as Sakhrah (the Dome of the Rock)—which 
Rock was, of oïd, the Kiblah—is so situate as to stand in the 
middle of the platform, which itself occupies the middle of the 
Haram Area. The edifice is built in the form of a regular octagon, 
and each of its eight sides measures 33 cubits (or 66 feet). There 
are four gates facing the four cardinal points—namely, east, west, 
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north, and south ; and between each of these is one of the oblique 
sides of the octagon. The walls are everywhere constructed of 
squared stones, and are 20 cubits (or 40 feet in height). ‘he 
Rock itself measures 100 ells round. It has no regular form, 
being neither square nor circular ; but is shapeless, like a boulder 
from the mountains. Beyond the four sides of the Rock rise four 
piers of masonry that equal in height the walls of the (octagonal) 
building ; and between every two piers, on the four sides, stand a 
pair of marble pillars, which are like to the height of the piers. 
Resting on these twelve piers and pillars is the structure of the 
Dome, under which lies the Rock ; and the circumference of the 
Dome is 120 cubits (or 240 feet).* 

‘“ Between the walls of the (octagonal) building, and the circle 
of piers and pillars —and by the term ‘pier ” (s##») I understand 
a support that is built up, and is square ; while the term : pillar” 
(ustuzwanah) denotes a support that is cut from a single block of 
stone, and is round—between this inner circle of supports, then, 
and the outer walls of the edifice, are buï't eight f other piers of 
squared stones, and between every two of them are placed, equi- 
distant, three columns in coloured marble. ‘TFhus, while in the 
inner circle between every two piers there are two columns, there 
remhére ((ih the outer circlé)rbétféen every to” piérs, three 
columns. On the capital of each pier are set four volutes (544%), 
from each of which springs an arch ; and on the capital of each 
column are set two volutes, so that every column is the spring of 
two arches, while at every pier is the spring of four. 

“The Great Dome, which rises above the twelve piers standing 
round the Rock, can be seen from the distance of a league away, 

* From the very exact plans in M. de Vogüc's /rusacem, the full diameter 
of the drum of the Dome appears to be 23 metres, or 754 feet. This gives a 
circumference of 237 feet, which agrees very well with the 120 cubits, 240 feet 
of the text. 

T The British Museum MS. and M. Schefer's text both give ‘‘six as the 
number of piers in the outer circle, but this neither corresponds with what 
follows some lines below (where the total number of piers in the outer and 
inner circles is stated to Le twelve, Ze., four j/#s eight), nor with the actual 
condition of the Dome of the Rock, which apparently never had more than 


four piers in the inner, and eight in the outer circle, a number necessitated by 
the octagonal shape of the building. 
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rising like the summit of a mountain. From the base of the 
Dome t6 its pinnacle measures 30 eubits, and this rises above the 
(octagora) walls that are 20 ells high, for the Dome is supported 
on the pillars that are like in height to the outer walls ; and the 
whole building rises on a platform that itself is 12 ells high, so 
that from the level of the Court of the Noble Sanctuary to the 
suminit of the Dome measures à total of 62 ells (or 124 feet).* 
The roofing and the cciling of this cdifice are both in woodwork ; 
this is set above the piers, and the pillars, and the walls, after a 
fashion not to be seen elsewhere. The Rock itself rises out of 
the floor to the height of à man, and a balustrade of marble goes 
round about ïit, in order that none may lay his hand thereon. 
The Rock inclines on the side that is towards the Kiblah (or 
south), and there is an appearance as though a person had walked 
heavilyÿ on the stone when it was soft like clay, whereby the 
imprint of his toes had remained thereon. ‘There are on the 
Rock seven such footmarks, and I heard it stated that Abraham 
— peace be upon him !—was once here with Isaac—upon him be 
peace :—when he was a boy, and that he walked over this place, 
and that the footmarks were his. 

“ In the house of the Dome of the Rock men are always con- 
gregated —pilgrims and worshippers. The place is laid with fine 
carpets of silk and other stuffs. In the middle of the Dome, and 
over the Rock, there hangs from a silver chain a silver lamp : and 
there are in other parts of the building great numbers of silver 
lamps, on each of which is inscribed its weight. These lamps are 
all the gift of the (Fatimite Khalif, who is) Sultan of Egypt : and, 
according to the calculations 1 made, there must be here in silver 
utensils of various kinds of the weight of a thousand Manns (or 
about a ton and à half). I saw there a huge wax taper that was 
7 cubits high, and 3 spans in diameter. It was (white) like the 


* I note this as the principal passage for proving that Näsir-i-Khusrau uses 
the terms 2, “el,” and a7s%, “cubit,” synonymou-<ly. On a previous page he 
has said that the platform is twelve a4 high ; here he says it measures twelve 
es, and this adüeld to twenty ges: (walls) and to thirty 475% (dome]} makes sixty- 
two ge The height of the Dome of the Rock at the present day, measuring 
from floor to summit 6f dome, is, roughly, 112 feet.  Nasir estimates it (dedmet- 
ing the height of the platform) at 50 ells vr cubits, equivalent to 160 feet. 
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camphor of Zibâj,* and the (wax) was mixed with ambergris. 
They told me that the Sultan of Egypt sent hither every year a great 
number of tapers, and, among the rest, the large one just described, 
on which the name of the Sultan was written in golden letters. 

“As I have said before, all the roof and the exterior parts 
of the Dome of the Rock are covered with lead. At each of the 
four sides of the Dome of the Rock is set a great gate, with 
double folding-doors of Säj-wood (or teak). These doors are 
always kept closed. They say that on the night of his ascent into 
Heaven, the Prophet—peace and benediction be upon him !— 
prayed first in the Dome of the Rock, laying his hand upon the 
Rock. And as he came forth, the Rock, to do him honour, rose 
up, but the Prophet—peace and benediction be upon him !—Jaid 
his hand thereon to keep it in its place, and firmly fixed it there. 
But, by reason of this uprising, even to the present day, it is here 
partly detached (from the ground below). The Prophet—the 
peace of Allah be upon him, and His benediction !—went on 
thence and came to the Dome, which is now called after him, and 
there he mounted (the steed) Buräk : and for this reason is that 
Dome venerated.  Underneath the Rock is a large cavern, where 
they continually burn tapers; and they say that when the Rock 
moved in order to rise up (in honour of the Prophet), this space 
below was left void, and that when the Rock became fixed, it so 
remained, even as may now be seen.”  (N. Kh., 44-50.) 

Of the Rock itself, Näsir gives the following account : 

“This stone, of the Sakhrabh, is that which God—be He exalted 
and glorified !—-commanded Moses to institute as the Kiblah 
(or direction to be faced at prayer). After this command had 
come down, and Moses had instituted the Sakhrah as the Kiblah ; 
he himself lived but a brief time, for of a sudden was his life 
cut short. Then came the days of Solomon—upon him be 
peace !—who, seeing that the Rock of the Sakhrah was the 
Kiblah-point, built a Mosque round about the Rock, whereby 
the Rock stood in the midst of the Mosque, which became 


* Zibaj, or Zabij, according to the author of the War:27, is the name of the 
country in the further parts of India, on the frontiers of China, ze., Cochin 
China (?). 
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the oratory of the people. So it remaincd down to the days 
of our Prophet Muhammad, the Chosen One—upon him be 
blessings and peace !—who likewise at first recognised this Rock to 
be the Kiblah, turning towards it at his prayers ; but God—be He 
exalted and glorified! -afterwards (in the month Rajab of the 
second year of the Hijrah) commanded him to institute as the 
Kiblah the House of the Ka'abah (at Makkah).”  (N. Kh, 27.) 

The Author of the A/zfhir, writing in 1351, notes the occur- 
rence of what he déemed a remarkable event, which happened a 
few years after Nâsir’'s visit. He writes :* 

“In the year 452 (A. D. 1060) the Great Lantern (7awntr) that 
hung in the Dome of the Rock fell down, and there were in 
this Lantern five hundred lamps. Those of the Muslims who 
were at Jerusalem augured therefrom, saying, ‘Of a surety there 
will happen some portentous event in Islam.’ ” 

In r1o09 the Crusaders took Jerusalem, and the Dome of 
the Rock, considered by them to be the Zewplum Domini, 
passed to the Knights Templar. Holding this building to be the 
veritable ‘Temple of the Lord, its figure was emblazoned by the 
Knights on their armorial bearings, and in both plan and elevation 
the edifice came to be reproduced by the Templars in the various 
Temple Churches which the Order caused to be built in London, 
Laôn, Metz, and other cities throughout Europe. In Raphaels 
famous picture of the Sposalisio, preserved in the Brera Gallery at 
Milan, the Spousals of the Virgin are represented as taking place 
before the Gate of the Temple, which Temple is a fairly exact 
representation of the polygon of the Dome of the Rock. 

The Sicilian geographer Idrisi, in 1154, gives a short description 
of the Dome ; but he himself had never visited Palestine, and 
he most probably made up his account from descriptions dating 
from the beginning of the eleventh century. 

He writes : “ In the centre of the (Court of the) Mosque rises 
the mighty Dome, known as the Kubbat as Sakhrah (the Dome of 


* The Arabic text is given in my paper in the /owrnal of the Royal Asiatie 
Society, New Series, vol. xix., p. 304. This paragraph is copied verbatim by 
Suyüti (/oural of the Royal Asiatic Society, vol. cit, p. 287), and also by 
Maujir ad Din (Cairo Text, p. 270). The Chronicles, it may be noted, mention 
no earthquake as occurring in this year. 
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the Rock). This Dome is overlaid with gold mosaic, and is 
of most beautiful workmanship, erected by the Muslin Khalifs. 
{fn its midst is the Rock (the Sakhrah), which is said to have 
fallen down (from heaven). It is a mass of stone of the height of 
the Platform, and occupies the centre under the Dome. The 
extremity of one of its sides rises above the floor to half a man's 
height or more, while the other side lies even with the level (of 
the Platform). The length of the Rock is nearly equal to its 
breadth, and is some 10 ells and odd by the like. You may 
descend into the lower part thereof, and go down into a dark 
chamber, like a cellar, the length of which is 10 ells, by 5 in 
width, and the ceiling reaches above a man’s height. No one can 
enter this chamber except with a lamp to light him. The Dome 
(of the Rock) has four Gates. The Western Gate has opposite 
to it an Altar, whereon the Children of Israel were wont to offer 
up their sacrifices. Near the Eastern Gate of the Dome is 
the Church, which is called the Holy of Holies it is of an 
admirable size.  Opposite to the Northern Gate (of the Dome of 
the Rock) is a beautiful Garden, planted with all sorts of trees, and 
round this Garden is set a colonnade of marble of most wondrous 
workmanship. In the further part of this Garden is a place 
of assembly, where the priests and deacons are wont to take their 
repasts” (Id. 7.) 

This Garden of the Priests, mentioned also by ’Ali of Herat 
(see p. 133), is, doubtless, the House of the Augustinian Canons 
established here by Godfrey de Bouillon. Perhaps this may have 
occupied the site of the “ Cloister of the Sûfis” mentioned by 
Nâsir-i-Khusrau in 1047 (see Chapter V., Gates of the Haram 
Area). The Church of the Holy of Holies is the building the 
Muslims call the Dome of the Chain, of which a description will 
be given in the following chapter. The Altar of the Children of 
Israel is apparently of Christian invention, and corresponds to no 
Muslim edifice ; it is mentioned in the Cifez de Jherusalem* (about 
1225), and by other Christian writers, one of whom states that the 
Saracens ultimately turned it into a sundial. 

"Ali of Herat, who visited the Holy City in 1173, fifteen years 

* Palestine Pilgrims Text, p. 37. 
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before it was retaken by Saladin, has left us a full description of 
what he saw in the Dome of the Rock. He notes the iron railing 
put round the Rock by the Crusaders in place of the marble 
balustrade mentioned by Nâsir-i-Khusrau.  Portions of this iron 
“grille” still exist, and an illustration depicting it will be found in 
M. de Vogüés Jérusalem. ‘The chamber under the Rock ’Ali 
calls “The Cave of the Souls.”” The present tradition assérts 
that the ZPir al Arath, “The Well of the Souls,” is not this 
chamber, but a well hollowed in the rock below its pavement. 
*Als description of the Dome represents exactly what is seen at 
the present day, the detail of the arrangement and number of the 
piers and columns, in the inner and outer circle, supporting the 
Dome, as given in his text, being identical with what is shown in the 
present plan. ‘l'he earlier accounts, it will be remembered, varied 
on these points of detail When the alteration occurred is 
unknown. The ell with which ’Ali of Herat takes his measure- 
ments is presumably the royal ell of 18 inches, or somewhat less. 
Ali of Herat writes : ‘The Kubbat as Sakhrah (meaning the 
Rock under the Dome) has upon it the (imprint of) the footmark 
of the Prophet. Now I went and saw the Rock in the days of the 
Frank dominion, and what was to be seen of it then lay in the 
north part of the Dome only. Round it was a railing of iron. 
At the present time, since Saladin’s reconquest of the Holy City, 
the Rock appears to the south also, under the Dome. There 
is all around, below it, a border, which is covered with enamelled- 
work. The Rock is here a span in breadth, and its height is 
of 2 ells. Its circumference is over 4ells Underneath the Rock 
is the Cave of the Souls (A/ghäârat al Arwäh). They say that 
Allah will bring together the souls of all True Believers to this 
spot. You descend to this Cave by some fourteen steps, and 
they state that the grave of Zakariyyah—peace be upon him !—is 
here in this Cave. The Cave of the Souls is of the height of 
a man. [ts width extends 11 paces from east to west, and 13 
paces from north to south. In its roof is an aperture towards the 
east, the size of which is an ell and a half across. The circum- 
fcrence of the Cavern is 5 ells. The building of the Dome of the 
Rock has four duors, and T visited the place in the year 369 (1153), 
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during the time of the Frank dominion, as before stated. Opposite 
the door leading to the Cave of the Souls, and near to the iron 
railing, was, in these days, a picture of Solomon, son of David. 
Also near to the iron railing, and to the west of the Leaden Gate, 
but above it, was the picture of the Messiah all studded over with 
jewels. 

“The Gate (of the Dome of the Rock) to the east opens 
towards the Dome of the Chain. Above it is an arch, on which 
is inscribed the name of the Khalif Al Kâim-bi-Amr-Illah, and 
the chapter (exii., of the Kurân), called Ikhlâs—that is, ‘ Sincerity.? 
To the east of the Dome of the Rock is, as aforesaid, the Dome 
of the Chain ; it is here Solomon, the son of David, administered 
justice. Tothe north of the Dome of the Rock was the House 
of the Priests (Dar al Ausaäs), which building is supported on 
columns.* The (octagonal) Colonnade round the Dome of the 
Rock is supported on sixteen columns of marble, and on eight 
piers ; and the Dome within this is supported on four piers and 
twelve columns. In the circumference (of the Drum) are sixteen 
grated windows. The circumference of the Dome is 160 ells 
(240 feet). The perimeter of the great edifice which comprehends 
all these (pillars, and the Dome, and which is the octagonal 
building), measures 400 ells minus 16 ells (384 ells, or 576 feet). 
A line going round the whole building (of the Dome of the Rock), 
and including the Dome of the Chain and what pertains thereto 
of other buildings, would measure 482 ells (or 723 feet). The 
height of the iron grating which surrounds the Rock is twice that 
of a man. There are four iron gates to the Dome of the Rock 
—one (north) towards the Bäb ar Rahmah (Gate of Mercy, 
the ancient Golden Gate); one (west) towards the Bâb Jibrail : 
one towards the Kiblah (south); and one (east) towards the 
Dome of the Chain. The Dome of the Chain measures 60 paces 
round.” (A. H. Oxf. MSS. ff. 35-38.) 

In 1187 Jerusalem was retaken by Saladin, who, as has been 
described above (p. 109), effected a complete restoration of the 
Haram Area to its pristine condition. Of the state into which 
the Rock had come through the zeal of the Franks for the 
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acquisition of rclics, the Chronicle of Ibn al Athir gives the 
following account under the year 583 a.H. Possibly the ‘ border ” 
described by Ali of Herat as running all round the Rock (sce 
above, p. 132) is the covcring of pavement which Saladin ordered 
to be removed. 

Ibn al Athir writes: Now the Franks had covered the Rock 
with a marble pavement, and this Saladin ordered to be removed. 
And the reason wherchy they had thus covered it with a pave- 
ment was this: In the earlier times their priests had been used to 
(break off and) sell pieces of the Rock to the Frank (pilgrims 
who came from beyond the sea on pilgrimage ; for these would 
buy the same for its weight in gold, believing that there lay therein 
a blessing. But seeing this, certain of the (Latin) kings, fearing 
lest the Rock should all disappear, ordered that it should be paved 
over to keep it safe.” (Ibn al Athîr, ix. 365.) 

After Saladin had completed his restoration, he set up inside 
the cupola of the Dome, above the Rock, a beautiful inscription 
in tile-work on a series of bands and medallions, which may stlll 
be seen x sifu. The Arabic text of this long inscription, of which 
the following is a translation, will be found in M. de Vogüés 
work,* s0 often referred to. The text does not run continuously : 
but the following numbers (referring to the paragraphs of the 
translation) show the order in which the bands and medallions-- 
running, of course, from right to left, following the Arabic writing 
—Stand each to the other inside the Drum below the cupola. 
Besides Saladin's inscription, there are also two others, set up at a 
much later date, in the spaces at first left vacant. 


M: 6. 7. LE. Ouen 6 Qi 106 Su. GNU CRT 


1. “Zn the name of Aliah, the Compassionate, the Merciful, kath 
commanded the renewal of the gilding of this 

Noble Dome, our Master the Sultan, the victorious Ang, 

. the sage, the just Saläh ad Din Yüsuf, 

. Zn the name of Allah, the Compassionate, the Merciful 

. 4n lle later third of the month Rajab of the year 585, 

Ov the hand of Go®s poor servitor Saläh ad Din 

Hüsuf ibn Ayyib ibn Shadi, may Allak encompass him in His 
mere) 


+) 


Ou 


# Le Temple de Jérusalem, pp. 91, 92. 
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It will be convenient to add here the translations of the two 
other inscriptions, which are found on the bands and medallions, 
interspersed with Saladin’s great inscription. The first of these 
commemorates the restoration by order of the Mamlûük Sultan 
of Egypt, Muhammad ibn Kalâ'ün, in AH. 718 and 719 (1318 and 
1319) The second was setup in our own days by the Sultan of 
Turkey, Mahmûd IL The tiles containing the date of this last 
inscription have been injured, and only the centuries (12** A.H.) 
can be read. Sultan Mahmûd IT. reigned from AH. 1223—1255 
(1308—1839). 


8. “ Hath commanded the renexal of the gilding of this Dome, 
together with the restoration of the outer Dome of lead 
9. Our Master . .. Nasir ad Dunya za ad Din, 
10. the Sultan of the aworld, who stablisheth the pillars of the 
noble Law, j 
11. he Sultan of Islam, Muhammad the son of the Sultan and 
Mari r 
12. A7 Aiälik Al Mansüér Aaltün, may Allah encompass him 
in His mercy! And this (restoration took place) during 
the months of the year 718 
13. And if was done under the Superintendence of the foor 
servitor of Allah—be He exalted —-the assiduous, noble 
14. and tllustrious Jawali, Lnspertor of the Tao Noble 
Sanctuaries, — 
s. May Allah give him pardon ! And this in the year T19 ? 


16.  Aath commanded the gilding of this Dome, and the restora- 
tion of the external Dome, our Master the Sultan Nahmid 
Khan. In the year 12**” 


The traveller Ibn Batûtah, who visited Jerusalem in the year 
1355, gives but few new details of the Dome of the Rock. He 
expatiates on the marvellous beauty of the building, and notes the 
four great gates and the interior of the Dome, ornamented with 
gilding and colours. After describing the Rock, and mentioning 
the cavern below it, he continues, “ Round the rock there are two 
gratings set here to guard it. Of these the one nearest the Rock 
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is of iron, the other of wood. In the Dome there is hung up a 
ureat Buckler of iron, and the people say this was the Buckler of 
Hamzah ibn Abd al Mutallib (the uncle of the Prophet).” (I. B., 
l. 16207128.) 

Mujir ad Din states that, in the year 1448 (851), the roof of the 
Dome of the Rock was destroyed by fire, and was restored by 
Sultan al Malik adh Dhâhir, %<o as to be more beautiful even 
than it had been aforeétimes.” (M à. D)., 43e) Mhcrcause of 
the fire is said by some authorities to have been a thunderbolt, 
which fell in the southern part of the edifice. Others state that 
the building was set on fire by a boy, who had gone under the 
roof with a candle to catch some pigeons. 

Suyûti, writing in 1470, gives the following account of the 
Rock, and the wonders shown in its vicinity: “The Footprint 
seen here is that of the Prophet when he mounted the steed 
Al Burak to ascend into heaven. In Crusading times it was called 
Christs Footprint. ‘The Tongue is said to have been given to 
the Rock when it addressed the Khalif Omar in welcome ; and 
the Marks of the angel Gabriel's Fingers are those left when the 
Rock, wishing to accompany the Prophet to heaven, had to be 
pushed down and kept in its place. 

“The place of the Noble Footprint may be seen at this day on 
a stone that is separate from the Rock, and opposite to it, on the 
further side, which is to the south-west. This stone is supported 
on a column. ‘lhe Rock, at this present day, forms the walls 
enclosing the cave (that is, beneath it) on all sides, except only the 
part which lies to the south, where is the opening into the Cave. 
The Rock here does not come up to the south side of the Cave, 
for between the two is an open space. From the entrance down 
into the Cave lead stone steps for descending thereto. On these 
stairs is a small shelf, near where the pilgrims stop to visit the 
Tongue of the Rock. At this spot is a marble column, the lower 
part of which rests on the south portion of the shelf aforesaid, 
while its upper part abuts against the Rock, as though to prevent 
its giving way towards the south—or maybe it is for some other 
purpose and the portion of the Rock that lies below supports it. 
The Place of the Angels lingers is on the western side of the 
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Rock, and is distinct from the Place of the Noble Footstep already 
mentioned. It lies close to, and over against, the western gate of 
the Sakhrah (or Dome of the Rock)” (S., 258; copied by 
Ma D; 37.) 

AÏ these various marvels are shown in the Dome of the Rock 
at the present day, and occupy the same positions as they did in 
1470 when Suyûti wrote. 

In conclusion, the following measurements are of some interest. 
They are given by Mujir ad Din, and appear to have been care- 
fully taken by him at the time when he wrote his description of 
Jerusalem in 1496. ‘The ‘“workman’s ell,” as before stated, 
measures somewhat over 24 feet. 

“The building of the Dome of the Rock is octagonal. The 
outer perimeter is 240 ells, while the inner is 224 ells, measuring 
with the workman’s ell. 

“The Dome is 51 ells high, measured from the pavement to 
the summit. ‘The Platform, on which the Dome of the Rock 
stands, is 7 ells above the level of the Court ; thus the summit of 
the Dome is 58 ells above the Area of the Noble Sanctuary. ‘The 
Dome is supported by twelve pillars and by four piers (in the 
Daerrins) (M. 2 D. 370, 371.) 
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Zraditional Acconnts : *Omar’s finding of the Rock—The Service instituted by 
the Khalif Abd al Malik. 
The Dome of the Chaën : Minor domes—The platform and stairways — 
The Court aud the liaram Area—The Cradle of Jesus and Stables of 
Solomon—Minor buildings—Minarets. 


TRADITIONAL ACCOUNTS, 


IX the preceding chapter, the history of the Dome of the Rock 
and the Aksà Mosque has been recounted from the earliest avail- 
able Arab sources, namely, the Chronicles and Geographies (dating 
from the third and fourth centuries of the Hijrah), and the 
accounts of the first Muslim pilgrims, who described their visits to 
Jerusalem. With the foregoing it will be found interesting to 
compare the traditional accounts (apocryphal in detail, and pro- 
bably first reduced to writing at à period subsequent to the 
Crusades), which profess to give detailed notices of the Khalif 
Omar s re-discovery of the Rock, and of the services instituted by 
the Khalif Abd al Malik after he had erected the Dome over it. 
These accounts, as far as I have been able to discover, are first 
given in the work called the A/wthir al Ghiram (see p. 11), which 
was composed in 1331 (752), close on seven hundred years after the 
days of ‘Abd al Malik, and considerably over the seven centuries 
after the date of ‘Omar. The author of the A/x#hir wrote in the 
period succeeding the Crusades, when the Franks had recently 
been cjected from the Holy Land : and at this date, what may be 
called Historical Romances (as, for instance, the ‘“ History ” of the 
Pseudo-Wäkidi, and others), were much in vogue throughout the 
countries that Saladin and his successors had 50 recently liberated 
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from the Frank dominion. ‘The reconquest of Palestine by 
Saladin, recalled the incidents of the first Muslim conquest under 
‘Omar ; and possibly there were still, in the fourteenth century. 
some historical traditions which may have formed the groundwork 
on which the following narratives were composed. 

There is, as will be observed, in the A/ufhir, a learned affecta- 
tion of citing authorities, giving the account as on the authority of 
so-and-so, who had it from his father, and his grandfather, who 
heard so-and-so relate, etc., etc. This, however, is merely the 
usual Arab way of citing the tradition, and in the present case 
practically means nothing, since no authority can be found for 
these stories earlier than the author of the A/wfhir himself. These 
accounts, as given in the A/xfhir, have been freely plagiarised by 
succeeding writers.  Shams ad Din Suyüûti (1470) quoted from the 
Muthir verbatim, and Mujirad Din, in 1496, copied out the whole 
once again, adding here and there some few amplifications.* In 
the following pages the order of the paragraphs in the A7w#hir is 
not kept to, the narrative in my translation being arranged to suit 
the sequence of events. 

*Omars Conquest. (Authir, chapter v.f)—"* Al Walid ? states 
on theauthorityof Saïd ibn ‘Abd al ’Aziz, that the letter of 
the Prophet had come to the Kaisar (Cæsar) while he was sojourn- 
ing at the Holy City.$ Now at that time there was over the 
Rock of the Holy City a great dungheap, which completely 
masked the Mihrâb of David, and which same the Christians had 
buthere in order to-offend the Jews, and further, even, the 
Christian women were wont to throw here their cloths and clouts, 
so that it was all heaped up therewith. Now, when Cæsar had 

* The Arabic text, taken from the Paris MSS. of the /##4f7r, of which the 
following is a translation, is printed in my paper on Suyüti in the Journal of the 
Royal Asiatic Society, vol. xix., part üi., where the whole subject of the J/Z4#Aér's 
authorities will be found discussed at length. 

T Quoted by S., 278. 

+ AI Walidibn Muslim, on whose authority most of these accounts rest, was 
a celebrated traditionist, a native of Damascus, and died aged seventy-three 
(according to Nawâwi, Wüstenfeld’s Text, p. 618) in A.H. 1940r 195 (810). 

$ In the seventh year of the Hijrah, the Prophet despatched envoys to the 


Chosroes (Khusrû Parviz) of Persia, and to the Cæsar of Byzantium, calling 
on them forthwith to acknowledge his mission as Allah's Apostle. 
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perused the letter of the Prophet, he cried and said : ‘O, ye men 
of Greece, verily ye are the people who shall be slain on this dung- 
heap, because that ye have desecrated the sanctity of this Mosque. 
And it shall be with you even as it was with the Children of Isracl, 
who were slain for reason of the blood of Yahyà ibn Zakariyyà 
(John the Baptist)” Then the Cæsar commanded them to clear 
the place, and so they began to do: but when the Muslims in- 
vaded Syria, only a third part thereof had been cleared. Now, 
when ‘Omar had come to the Holy City and conquered it, and 
saw how there was à dungheap over the Rock, he regarded it as 
horrible, and ordered that it should be entirelv cleared. And to 
aceomplish this they forced the Nabathæans of Palestine to labour 
without pay. On the authority of Jabir ibn Nafir, it is related 
that when ‘Omar first exposed the Rock to view by removing the 
dungheap, he commanded them not to pray there until three 
showers of heavy rain should have fallen.” 

‘It is related as coming from Shadàd ibn Aus, who accompanied 
Omar when he entered the noble Sanctuary of the Holy City on 
the day when Allah caused it to be reduced by capitulation, that 
Omar entered by the Gate of Muhammad, crawling on his hands 
and knees, he and all those who were with him, until he came up 
to the Court (of the Sanctuary). ‘There he looked around to right 
and to left, and, glorifving Allah, said: ‘By Allah, verily this—by 
Him in whose hand is my soul :—must be the Mosque of David, 
of which the Apostle spake to us, saying, Z &'as conducted thither 
in the night journey  Vhen Omar advanced to the fore (or 
southern) part of the Haram Area, and to the western side 
thereof, and he said: ‘Let us make this the place forte 
Mosque.’ ”* 

* With this and the following accounts cf Omar’s first visit to the Temple 
Area, accompanied by the Patriarch of Jerusalem, it will be interesting to 
compare the narrative of the Byzantine historian Theophanes, who wrote his 
Chronographia in the eighth century A.b. (see note to p. 92), more than five 
hundred years, therefore, before the author of the /#/Arr, who is our sole 
authority for the Muslim tradition. The Greek original, of which the following 
is a translation, will be found in vol. i., p. 519 vf the Bonn edition (1839) of 
the CAronografhia.  ‘ Anno Mundi 6127; Anno Domini 627. In this year 


Omar undertook his expedition into Palestine, where, the Holy City having 
been continuously besieged for two years (by the Arab armies), he at length 
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“On the authority of Al Walid ibn Muslim, it is reported as 
coming from a Shaïkh of the sons of Shadäd ibn Aus, who had 
heard it from his father, who held it of his grandfather, that 
Omar, as soon as he was at leisure from the writing of the Treaty 
of Capitulation made between him and the people of the Holy 
City, said to the Patriarch of Jerusalem: ‘Conduct us to the 
Mosque of David.” And the Patriarch agreed thereto. ‘Then 
Omar went forth girt with his sword, and with him four thousand 
of the Companions who had come to Jerusalem with him, all 
begirt likewise with their swords, and a crowd of us Arabs, who 
had come up to the Holy City, followed them, none of us bearing 
any weapons except our swords. And the Patriarch walked before 
Omar among the Companions, and we all came behind the 
Khalif. ‘Thus we entered the Holy City. And the Patriarch 
took us to the Church which goes by the name of the Kumäâmah, * 
and said he: ‘This is David's Mosque.” And ’Omar looked 
around and pondered, then he answered the Patriarch : ‘Thou 
liest, for the Apostle described to me the Mosque of David, and 
by his description this is not it” ‘Then the Patriarch went on 
with us to the Church of Sihyün (Sion), and again he said: ‘This 
is the Mosque of David.” But the Khalif replied to him: ‘'Thou 
liest” So the Patriarch went on with him till he came to the 
noble Sanctuary of the Holy City, and reached the gate thereof, 
called (afterwards) the Gate Muhammad. Now the dung which 
was then all about the noble Sanctuary, had settled on the steps 
of this gate, so that it even came out into the street in which the 
gate opened, and it had accumulated so greatly on the steps as 


became possessed of it by capitulation. Sophronius, the chief (or Patriarch) 
of Jerusalem, obtained from Oumar a treaty in favour of all the inhabitants of 
Palestine, after which Omar entered the Holy City clothed in camel-hair 
garments all soiled and torn, and making show of piety as a cloak for his 
diabolical hypocrisy, demanded to be taken to what in former times had been 
the Temple built by Solomon. This he straightway converted into an oratory 
for blasphemy and impiety. When Sophronius saw this he exclaimed: ‘Verily, 
this is the abomination of desolation spoken of by Daniel the Prophet, and it 
now stands in the Joly Place ;” and (the Patriarch) shed many tears. 
# A1 Kumâmah—literally, ‘the dunghill.” This is a designed corruption on 
the part of the Muslims of ‘* A1 Kayämah,” Awastasis, the name given to the 
Church of the Resurrection (the Holy Sepulchre) by the Christian Arabs. 
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almost to reach up to the caling of the gateway. The Patriarch 
said to ‘Omar: ‘It is impossible to proceed and enter —except 
crawling on hands and knees.” Said Omar: Even on hands and 
knees be it” So the Patriarch went down on hands and knees, 
preceding ‘Omar, and we all crawled after him, until he had 
brought us out into the Court of the Noble Sanctuary of the Holy 
City. ‘Then we arose off our knees, and stood upright. And 
‘Omar looked around, pondering for a long time. ‘Fhen said he : 
‘By Him in whose hands is my soul ! -this is the place described 
to-us by the-Apostle of Allah.” ” (S., 296 ; M.a. D'n226:) 
“And it is reported on other authority to the last, namely, from 
Hishâm ibn ’Ammär, who had it from Al Haïtham ibn ’Omar ibn 
al ’Abbâsi, who related that he had heard his grandfather, Abd 
Allah ibn Abu ’Abd Allah, tell how, when ‘Omar was Khalif, he 
went to visit the people of Syria. ‘Omar halted first at the village 
of Al Jäbiyah,* while he despatched a man of the Jadilah Tribe 
to the Holy City, and, shortly after, Omar became possessed 
of Jerusalem by capitulation. ‘Then the Khalif himself went 
thither, and Ka'ab + was with him. Said ‘Omar to Ka’ab: ‘O, 
Abu Ishäâk, knowest thou the position of the Rock ?’ and Ka’ab 
answered : ‘ Measure from the wall which is on the Wäâdi Jahan- 
num so and so many ells ; there dig, and ye shall discover it ” 
adding : ‘At this present day it is a dungheap” So they dug 
there, and the Rock was laid bare. Then said ‘Omar to Ka’ab : 
‘Where sayest thou we should place the Mosque, or, rather, the 
Kiblah? Ka’ab replied: ‘Lay out a place for it behindwthe 
Rock, whereby you will make one the two Kiblâbs, that, namely, 
of Moses, and that of Muhammad.” But Omar answered him: 


* In Jaulan. 
+ The author of the A/xfhfr writes in another section : ‘* Ka’ab al Abhar, 
-or Al IHibr, surnamed Abu Ishak ibn Manîthe Himyarite, was originally a 
Jew, and became a Muslim during the Khalifate of Abu Bakr—or, some say, 
during that of Omar. Ile is a celebrated authority for Traditions, and is 
noted as having been a very learned man. He died at Hims in A.H. 32 (652).” 
In point of fact, Ka’ab, like his co-religionist, the equally celebrated Jew 
Wahb ibn Munabbih, who also embraced Islam (the two being the great 
authorities among the earlÿ Muslims in all points of ancient history), was in 
time discovered to have been a great liar, and to have considerably gulled the 
simple-minded Arabs of the first century of the Flight. 
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‘Thou hast leanings still towards the Jews, O Abu Ishâk. The 
Mosque shall be in front of the Rock (not behind it)” Thus was 
the Mosque erected in the fore-part of the Haram Area.” 

“ AI Walid further relates, as coming from Kulthum ibn Ziyäd, 
that Omar asked of Ka’ab : ‘ Where thinkest thou that we should 
put the place of prayer for Muslims in this Holy Sanctuary ?’ 
Said Ka’ab in answer: ‘In the hinder (or northern) portion 
thereof, in the part adjoining the Gate of the Tribes.” But ‘Omar 
said : ‘Not so; seeing that, on the contrary, to us belongs the 
fore-part of the Sanctuary.” And ‘Omar then procecded to the 
fore-part thereof. Al Walid again relates—on the authority of Ibn 
Shaddäd, who had it of his father —‘’Omar proceeded to the fore- 
part of the Sanctuary Area, to the side adjoining the west (namely 
to the south-west part), and there began to throw the dung by 
handfuls into his cloak, and we all who were with him did like- 
wise. Then he went with it—and we following him to do the 
same—and threw the dung into the Wädi, which is called the 
Wâdi Jahannum. Then we returned to do the like over again, 
and yet again—he, ‘Omar, and also we who were with him—until 
we had cleared the whole of the place where the Mosque now 
stands. And there we all made our prayers, Omar himself praying 
among us.” ? 

Some other versions are also given of the same traditions, iden- 
tical in every point except for the pseudo-authority quoted, and 
the wording of the narrative. (See S., 32 ; copied by M. a. D. 225.) 
The following is given by Suyûti only (not by the author of the 
Muthir), and is curious for the mention of the St. Mary Church 
(Æanisak Maryam) possibly the Church of the Virgin described by 
Procopius. 

“ Now, when ‘Omar made the capitulation with the people of 
the Holy City, and entered among them, he was wearing at that 
time two long tunics of the kind called Sumbulâni Then he 
prayed in the Church of Mary, and, when he had done 50, he 
spat on one of his tunics. And it was said to him: ‘Post thou 
spit here because that this is a place in which the sin of polytheism 
has been committed?’ And ‘Omar answered : ‘ Vea, verily the 
sin of polytheism hath been committed herein ; but now, in truth, 
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the name of Allah hath been pronounced here” It is further 
reported that ‘Omar did carefully avoid praying near the Wädi 
Jahannum.”  (S., 34.) 

"Abd al Malik and the Dome of the Rock. (Muthir, chapter vi*) 
—%The Khalif Abd al Malik it was who built the Dome of the 
Rock, and the (Aksa) Mosque of the Holy City; and, according 
to report, he devoted to the expenses of the same the revenues of 
Egypt for the space of seven years. ‘The historian Sibt al Jauzi, 
in his work called the ‘Mirror of the Time” (//rat as Zamün), 
states that Abd al Malik began the building here in the year 69 
of the Hijrah, and completed the same in the year 72 (A.D. 687— 
690). But others say that he who first built the Dome (of the 
Rock) of the Holy City was Sa’id, the son of the Khalif Abd al 
Malik, and'that he afterwards, too, restorednit:f "Now; "om 
authority of Rijà ibn Hayäh, and of Yazid ibn Salläm,f ’Abd al 
Malik’s freedman, it is reported that, on the occasion of building 
the Dome of the Rock of the Holy City and the Aksà Mosque, 
the Khalif came himself from Damascus to Jerusalem, and thence 
despatched letters into all the provinces, and to all the governors 
of cities, to the following effect : ‘’Abd al Malik doth wish to 
build a Dome over the Rock in the Holy City, whereby to shelter 
the Muslims from heat and cold ; as also a Mosque. But he 
wishcth not to do this thing without knowing the will of his 
people. Therefore, let the Muslims write their desires, and what- 
soever may be their will” And letters came back to him from the 
governors of the provinces which assured the Commander of the 
Faithful of the full approval of all men, and that they deemed his 
intention a fitting and pious one. And said they: We ask of 
Allah to vouchsafe completion to what the Khalif doth undertake, 
in the matter of building in the Noble Sanctuary, and the Dome 
therein, and the Mosque ; and may it succeed under his hand, for 


* Quoted by S., p. 280. 

+ This assertion is found in none of the early authorities. 

£ Abul Mikdam Ilija ibn Hayah ibn Jarul, of the Kindah tribe, was a man 
celebrated for his learning, and in later years a great friend of the second 
Khalif "Omar (fn Abdal Aziz). Yazid ibn Sallam. his colleague, was a native 
of Jerusalem. The account following is transcribed by Mujir ad Pin.—Cairo 
ENTRE PT, 2e 
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it is a noble deed, both for him and for those who follow after 
him.” 

‘Then the Khalif brought together craftsmen from all parts of 
his empire, and commanded that they should set forth the propor- 
tions and elevation of the building before they began to build the 
Dome itself. So they laid out the plan thereof in the Court of 
the Haram Area. And he commanded them to build a ‘lreasure 
House on the east side of the Rock, and the same is the building 
which now stands close beside the Rock.” So they began to 
build. And the Khalif set apart great sums of money, and 
instituted to be overseers thereof Rijà ibn Hayäh, and Vazid ibn 
Sallâm, commanding them to spend the same, and giving them 
authority therein. So they made expenditure for digging the 
foundations, and building up the structure, until (all was finished 
and) the moneys were (in large part) expended. When the edifice 
was complete and solidly constructed, so that not a word could 
be said for improvement thereto, these men wrote to the Khalif 
at Damascus, saying : ‘Allah hath vouchsafed completion to what 
the Commander of the Faithful commanded concerning the build- 
ing of the Dome over the Rock of the Holy City, and the Aksà 
Mosque also. And no word can be said to suggest improvement 
thereto. And verily there remaineth over and above of what the 
Commander of the Faithful did set apart for the expense of the 
same—the building being now complete and solidly built—a sum 
of 100,000 (gold) dinärs So now let the Commander of the 
Faithful expend the remnant in whatever matter seemeth good to 
him.” And the Khalif wrote to them in reply: ‘Let this, then, 
be a gift unto you two for what ye have accomplished in the 
building of this noble and blessed house” But to this Rijà and 
Vazid sent answer: ‘Nay, rather, first let us add to this the 
ornaments of our women and the superfluity of our wealth, and 
then do thou, O Khalif, expend the whole in what seemeth best 
to thec.” Then the Khalif wrote commanding them to melt down 
the gold, and apply it to the adornment of the Dome. So all this 
gold was melted down and expended to adorn the Dome of the 
Rock ; to an extent that it was impossible, by reason of the 

* Now called the Dome of the Chain. See p. 153. 
10 
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gold thercon, for anyone to kecp the cye fixed and look at it. 
They prepared also two coverings, to 40 over the Dome, of felts 
and of skins of animals, and the same were put over it in the 
winter-time to preserve it from the rains, and the winds, and the 
snows.  Rijà ibn Hayäh and Y'azid ibn Salläm also surrounded the 
Rock with a lattice-screen of Sàäsim (or ebony-wood), and out- 
side the screen they hung between the columns curtains of 
brocade. 

Each day fifty and two persons were employed to pound and 
grind down saffron, working by night also, and leavening it with 
musk and ambergris, and rose-water of the Jüri rose. At early 
dawn the servants appointed entered the Bath of Sulaimän* ibn 
‘Abd al Malik, where they washed and purified themselves before 
proceeding to the Treasure Chamber (al Khazâänah}), in which was 
kept the (yellow perfume of saffron called) Khulûk. And, before 
leaving the Treasure Chamber, they changed all their clothes, 
putting on new garments, made of the stuffs of Marv and Herat, 
also shawls (of the striped cloths of Yaman), called ’Asb : and, 
taking jewelled girdles, they girt these about their waists. Then, 
bearing the jars of the Khulûk in their hands, they went forth and 
anointed therewith the stone of the Rock, even as far as they 
could reach up to with their hands, spreading the perfume all over 
the same. And for the part bevond that which they could reach, 
having first washed their feet, they attained thereto by walking on 
the Rock itself, anointing all that remained thereof ; and by this 
the jars of the Khulük were completely emptied. Then they 
brought censers of gold and of silver, filled with aloes wood of 
Kimär (in Java), and the incense called Nadd, compounded with 
inusk and ambergris ; and, letting down the curtains between the 
columns, they swung to and fro the censers, until the incense 
did rise into all the space between the columns and the Dome 
above, by reason of the quantity thereof. Which done, and the 

* The MSS. of Suyûti read “ Jlammam Sulaimän,” as though it were the 
Bath of King Soleman. I have found no notice of this bath elsewhere : and 
it is on the authority of the 1/x/hir that the Bath is named after the son of the 
Khalif Abd al Malik. The Juüri rose is named from the town of Jür or Gür, in 


Persia, afterwards called Fairuzabad, which was so celebrated for its roses as to 
be surnamed Palax al Hard, “the City of Roses.” (Vakut, il. 147.) 
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curtains again drawn up, the censers were carried outside the 
building, whereby the sweet smell went abroad, even to the 
entrance of the market beyond (the Haram Area), so that all who 
passed therein could scent the perfume. After this the censers 
were extinguished. Proclamation then was made by criers from 
before the screen : ‘The Sakhrah, verily, is open for the people, 
and he who would pray therein, let him come” And the people 
would hasten to come and make their prayer in the Sakhrah, the 
most of them performing two Rika’ahs (or prayer prostrations), 
while some few acquitted themselves of four. And he who had 
thus said his prayers, when he had gone forth again, (friends) 
would perceive on him the perfume of the incense, and say: 
‘Such an one hath been in the Sakhrah.” (After the prayer-time 
was over, the servants) washed off with water the marks left by 
the peoples’ feet, cleaning everywhere with green myrtle (brooms), 
and drying with cloths. Then the gates were closed, and for 
guarding each were appointed ten chamberlains, since none might 
enter the Sakhrah—except the servants thereof—on other days 
than the Monday and the Friday. 

‘On the authority of Abu Bakr ibn al Häârith, it is reported 
that, during the Khalifate of Abd al Malik, the Sakhrah was 
entirely lighted with (oil of) the Midian Bän (the Tamarisk, or 
Myrobalan) tree, and oil of Jasmin, of a lead colour. (And this, 
says Abu Bakr, was of so sweet a perfume, that) the chamberlains 
were wont to say to him: ‘O Abu Bakr, pass us the lamps that 
we may put oil on ourselves therefrom, and perfume our clothes‘: 
and so he used to do, to gratify them. Such are the matters 
relating to the days of the Khalifate of Abd al Malik. 

“ Further, saith Al Walid, it hath been related to me by ’Abd 
ar Rahman ibn Mansür ibn Thäâbit—who said, I hold'it of my 
father, who held it of his father, and he from his grandfather —- 
that, in the days of ’Abd al Malik, there was suspended from the 
chain hanging down in the middle of the Dome of the Rock a 
single unique pearl, also the two horns of the Ram of Abraham, 
and the Crown of the Chosroes. But when the Khalifate passed 
to the Abbasides, they had all these relics transported to the 
Ka’abah—which may Allah preserve !” 


no 
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The following, which occurs in the seventh chapter of the 
Muthir, is quoted both by Suyûti and by Mujir ad Din. (S., 285: 
M.a. D., 248.) A somewhat similar account will be found below 
(p. 161), on the much earlier authority of Ibn al Fakih. 

On the authority of the Häfidh Ibn ’Asäkir, the testimony 
going back to Abud-Maali al Mukaddasi, it is related how ’Abd 
al Malik built the Dome of the Rock and the Aksä Mosque. 
Further, ‘Ukbah states that in those days there were six thousand 
beams of wood used for the ccilings, besides the beams for 
the wooden pillars ; and the doors were fifty in number. ‘There 
were six hundred pillars of marble, and seven Mihräbs, and of 
chains for suspending the candelabra four hundred, less fifteen 
(that is three hundred and eighty-five), of which two hundred and 
thirty were in the Aksi Mosque, and the remainder (namely, one 
hundred and fifty-five) in the Dome of the Rock. The length of 
all these chains put together was 4,000 ells. and their weight 
43.000 Syrian (pounds or) ratls.* ‘There were five thousand 
lamps ; and, in addition to these, they were wont to light two 
thousand wax candles on the Friday nights, and on the middle 
nights of the months of Rajab, Sha’abän, and Ramadhän, as also 
on tbe nights of the Two (Great) Festivals. (In the various parts 
of the Haram Area) are fifteen (small) domes, besides the (Great) 
Dome of the Rock; and on the Mosque-roof there were seven 
thousand seven hundred sheets of lead, each sheet weighing 70 
ratls, Svrian measure (420 Ibs.). And this did not include what 
was on the roof which covered the Dome of the Rock. Al this 
was of that which was done in the days of ’Abd al Malik. And 
this Khalif appointed for the perpetual service of the Noble 
Sanctuary three hundred servants, who were (slaves) purchased 
with moneys of the Royal Fifth from the Treasury : and as these 
servants in time died off, each man's son, or his sons son, or 
some member of his family, was appointed in his place. And so 
the service hath continued on for all time, generation after genera- 
tion ; and they receive their rations from the public treasury. 

‘“Inthe Haram Area there are twenty-four great water cisterns, 
and of minarets four--to wit, three in a line on the west side of 


* 258,000 lbs. 
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the Noble Sanctuary, and one that rises above the Bäb al Asbät 
(the Gate of the Tribes). And among the servants of the Haram 
there were Jews, from whom was exacted no poll-tax. Originally 
there were but ten men, but, their families increasing, the number 
rose to twenty ; and it was their business to sweep away the dust 
left by the people at the times of visitation, both in summer and 
in winter, and also to clean the places of ablution that lay round 
the Aksà Mosque. There were also ten Christian servants of the 
Noble Sanctuary, whose office went by inheritance after the same 
fashion. ‘These made, and likewise swept, the mats of the 
Mosque. They also swept out the conduits which carried the 
water into the cisterns, and, further, attended to the keeping clean 
of the cisterns themselves, and other such service. And among 
the servants of the Sanctuary, tou, were another company of 
Jews, who made the glass plates for the lamps, and the glass 
lantern bowls, and glass vessels and rods. And it was appointed 
that from these men also no poll-tax was to be taken, nor from 
those who made the wicks for the lamps ; and this exemption 
continued in force for all time, both to them and their children 
who inherited the office after them, even from the days of ’Abd al 
Malik, and for ever. 

‘“ AJ Walid further writes—on the warranty of Abu ’Amir ibn 
Damrah, who reported it on the authority of ’Atà, who had it of 
his father—that in early days it was the Jews who were appointed 
to light the lamps in the Noble Sanctuary, but that when the 
Khalif ‘Omar ibn Abd al ’Aziz came to reign, he deprived them 
of this office, and set in their place servants who had been pur- 
chased with moneys of the Royal Fifth. And a certain man of 
these servants—a slave bought of the Royal Fifth—came once to 
him, and said: ‘Give me manumission, O Khalif! But ‘Omar 
answered : ‘How then! verily I cannot emancipate thee! but 
shouldst thou depart (of thine own accord), behold I have no 
power over a hair even of the hairs of thy dog ! ”* 

Such are the traditional (or apocryphal) accounts, very probably, 
for the most part, an invention of the fourteenth century, which 


* Mujir ad Din, who gives the anecdote, has ‘a hair of the hairs of thy 
body ” in place of ‘of thy dog.” (M. a. D., 250.) 
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purport to relate the events of ’Omar's conquest, and ’Abd al 
Malik’'s buildings, in the seventh century of our era How much 
credence should be placed in them it is difficult to say. They 
rest, doubtless, on some foundation of fact ; but the form of the 
greater part of the narratives is very evidentlÿ apocryphal. 

We may now return to the older Chronicles and Geographers, 
whose accounts are more worthy of credence, and their authorities 
more easily controlled, and we shall resume the subject of the 
description of the Haram Area, proceeding to quote the earlier 
accounts concerning the various buildings, other than the Aksâ 
Mosque and the Dome of the Rock, which occupy the area of the 
Noble Sanctuary. 


THE DOME OF THE CHAIN. 


À few paces east of the Dome of the Rock stands a small 
cupola, supported on pillars, but without any enclosing wall, 
except at the Kiblah point, south, where two of the pillars have a 
piece of wall, forming the Mihräb, built up in between them. This 
is called Kubbat as Silsilah —“ the Dome of the Chain.” As early 
as 913 it is mentioned by Ibn ‘Abd Rabbih as “the Dome where, 
during the times of the children of Israel, there hung down the 
chain that gave judgment (of truth and lying) between them.” 
MR, il. 368.) 

According to the most generally accepted tradition, King David 
received from the angel Gabriel, not a chain, but an iron rod, 
with the command to span it across his judgment-hall, and on it 
to hang a bell When the rod was touched in turn by plaintiff 
‘and defendant, the bell sounded for the one with whom the right 
lav.* The Arab Geographers, however, all speak of a chain; 
and Vâkût, describing this Dome, particularly mentions that it 
was here that was “hung the chain which allowed itself to be 
grasped by him who spoke the truth, but could not be touched by 
him who gave false witness, until he had renounced his craft, and 
repented him of his sin.” (Väk., iv. 593.) 

The Dome of the Chain is also mentioned by Ibn ‘Abd 
Rabbih’s contemporary, Ibn al Fakih, who describes it as, in his 


* See Weil, Biblische Legenden der Muselmanner, p. 215. 
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day, ‘supported on twenty marble columns, and its roof is 
covered with sheets of lead.” (1 F., 101.) In Mukaddasrs days 
the Dome of the Chain is also described as merely a cupola, 
“ supported on marble pillars, being without walls’”?” (Muk,. 
160.) 

So frail a structure would, doubtless, have frequently suffercd 
damage by the cearthquakes, which, as is recorded, threw down 
many of the buildings in the Haram Area. And this circum- 
stance Will explain the varying accounts given at different times 
of the number of the pillars. At the present day there are 
six in an inner circle, supporting the cupola, and eleven in the 
outer, two of these being built into the Mihräb. This gives a 
total of seventeen pillars (see plan facing p. 114). 

The Persian traveller Nâsir, writing in 1047, gives the following 
description of the building he visited (see plan, p. 126): 

“ Besides the Dome of the Rock there is (on the platform) the 
dome called Kubbat as Silsilah (or the Dome of the Chain). The 
“Chain” is that which David—peace be upon him '—hung up, 
and it was so that none who spoke not the truth could grasp it; 
the unjust and the wicked man could not lay hand on it, which 
same is a Certified fact, and well known to the learned. This 
Dome is supported on eight marble columns, and six stone piers ; 
and on all sides it is open, except on the side towards the Kiblah 
point, which is built up, and forms a beautiful Mihràab.”  (N. Kh, 
48.) 

Idrisi, in 1154, writing probably from Christian accounts, and 
at a time when the Holy City was in the occupation of the 
Crusaders, speaks of the Dome of the Chain as “the Church 
which is called the Holy of Holies.” (See above, p. 131.) Ac- 
cording to the author of the Ces de Jherusalem, a work of about 
the year 1225, the building was in his day known to the Christians 
as ‘the Chapel of St. James the Less, because it was here he 
was martyred, when the Jews threw him down from the Femple.”* 
Saladin, after reconquering the Holy City (1187), must have put 
back the Dome of the Chain to its original use as a Muslim 
oratory. According to Mujir ad Din, the Dome of the Chain was 


* Palestine Pilgrim's Text, p. 13. 
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rebuilt by the Egyptian Sultan Baibars, who reigned from 1260 — 
127%. (M 2 D. 434) 

It is often stated that the Dome of the Chain was first built to 
serve as the model, from which the architects of Abd al Malik 
subsequently erected the Great Dome of the Rock. This idea is, 
I believe, found in no Arab writer previous to Mujir ad Din 
(1496). Suyüti (see above, p. 145), from whom he copies most 
of his descriptions, has not a word of this; and Mujir ad Din 
apparently either himself invented the idea of the Dome of the 
Chain having been built as a model, or else inserted it as the 
account current among the learned of his own day. Mujir ad 
Diîn's statement is as follows : 

“It is said that (the Khalif) ‘Abd al Malik described what he 
desired in the matter and manner of the building of the Dome 
(of the Rock)to his architects, and they, while he sojourned in 
the Holy City, built the small dome which stands to the east of 
the Dome of the Rock, and is called the Dome of the Chain.” 
A few lines before, Mujir ad Din further states that the Khalif 
laid up the seven years’ tribute of Egypt, which had been amassed 
for the building expenses of the Dome of the Rock—"“in the 
Dome which stood over against the Rock on the eastern side, and 
which he had caused to be built here near the olive-tree. This he 
made his store-chamber, filling it with the moneys.” (M. a. D., 241.) 

Mujir ad Din further describes the Dome of the Chain as in his 
day “supported by seventeen columns, not counting the two (on 
either side) of the Mihrâb.” (M. a. I)., 372.) At the present 
day, as has been noted above, there are seventeen columns in all, 
including those in the Mihräb, so that apparently since 1496 some 
alterations have been effected in this building. 

Minor Domes.—Besides the Great Dome of the Rock, and the 
smaller Dome of the Chain to the east of it, there have at all times 
stood on the Platform at least two other smaller Domes, built to 
commemorate the incidents of the Prophet's Night Journey. 
These edifices were of so frail a structure as constantly to have 
suffered by the shocks of earthquake, and it is not surprising to 
find some confusion in the names under which they are described 
at various dates. 
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In 903, according to Ibn al Fakih, “in the northern part (of the 
platform) are (1) the Dome of the Prophet, (2) and the Station of 
Gabriel : (3) while near the Sakhrah (the Dome of the Rock) is 
the Dome of the Ascension.” His contemporary, Ibn Abd 
Rabbih, on the other hand, mentions (r) the Dome whence the 
Prophet made his ascent into Heaven: {2) the Dome over the 
spot where the Prophet prayed (in communion) with the (former) 
Prophets ; . . . (3) further the Praying-place of Jibrâil.”  Mukad- 
dasi (who wrote in 985) states that the two Minor lomes were 
called “the I)Jome of the Ascension, and the Home of the 
Prophet.”  According to Nâäsir’s account in 1047, in his day the 
two were known as the Dome of the Prophet, and the [ome of 
Gabriel. 

From these various statements the conclusion presumably to be 
drawn is, that of the two domes lying north-west of the Sakhrah ; 
that standing furthest to the west was in Ibn al Fakih’s time 
called ‘“(1) the Dome of the Prophet ;” and this is identical with 
that mentioned by Ibn Abd Rabbih as “(2) the Dome where the 
Prophet prayed,” with Mukaddasis ‘ Dome of the Prophet,” also 
described a little later under the same name by Nâäsir-i-Khusrau. 
The Dome, occupying the position of the one here spoken of, goes 
at the present day by the name of the Awbbat al Méraj, the Dome 
of the Ascension. (Plan at the end of the present chapter, R.) 

Between the present Dome of the Ascension and the Great 
Dome of the Rock, there would seem to have stood in old days 
a second Minor Dome, occupying the position of the present 
Dome or Prayer-Station of the Angel Gabriel. (Plan at the end 
of the chapter, at S.) From very early times, however, the names 
of these Minor Domes would appear to have been constantly 
interchanged or altered. ‘Thus this second Dome is called by 
Ibn al Fakih “(3) the Dome of the Ascension ÿ’ by Ibn ’Abd 
Rabbih ‘(1) the Dome whence the Prophet ascended :” by 
Mukaddasi ‘the Dome of the Ascension ;” and by Nûôsir ‘the 
Dome of Gabriel.” Further, besides these two Domes, Ibn al 
Fakih, and Ibn ’Abd Rabbih, both mention “the Praying-Station 
of Gabriel,” which is not spoken of by either Mukaddasi or Näsir. 

The only actual description of the two Minor Domes, stand- 
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ing to the north-west of the Sakhrah, previous to the Crusades is 
that left us by Nâsir-i-Khusrau in 1047. After describing the 
Dome of the Rock and the Dome of the Chain, he continues : 

‘And again, on the platform, is another Dome, that surmounts 
four marble columns. This, too, on the Kiblah side, is walled in, 
forming a fine Mihrâb. It is called Kubbat Jibràil (the Dome of 
Gabriel); and there are no carpets spread here, for its floor is 
formed by the live-rock, that has been here made smooth. They 
say that on the night of the Miràj (the Ascent into Heaven) the 
steed Burâk was tied up at this spot, until the Prophet—peace 
and benediction be upon him!—was ready to mount.  Lastly, 
there is yet another Dome, lying 20 cubits distant from the Dome 
of Gabriel, and it is called Kubbat ar Rasûl (or the Dome of the 
Prophet) peace and benediction be upon him! This Dome, 
likewise, is set upon four marble piers.”  (N. Kh., 49.) 

To what purpose these Minor Domes were put during the 
occupation of the Holy City by the Crusaders is unknown. 
Shortly after Saladin had reconquered Jerusalem in 1187, what 
is now known of the Dome of the Ascension was rebuilt, having 
fallen to ruin. Mujir ad Din, writing in 1496, states : 

“The present Dome of the Ascension was rebuilt in 597 (1200) 
by the governor of Jerusalem, ’Izz ad Din ’Othman ibn ’Ali 
Az Zanjili, the more ancient Dome having fallen to ruin” 
(M. a. D., 373.) An inscription giving this date may still be read 
on the present Awbbat al Miräÿ. 

The position of the minor Dome, known of old as the Dome of 
the Prophet, appears to have been a matter of controversy among 
the learned in the days that followed the Muslim re-occupation of 
Jerusalem. Vâkût (1225) refers to it as the Dome of 47 Wabi 
Däâñd—the Prophet David. (Vâk., iv. 594) ‘This change of 
name from Muhammad to David is probably what led Suyüti, 
writing in 1470, to put forward the following theory for the 
identification of the older Dome of the Prophet, as described by 
Muslim writers previous to the time of the Crusaders. Suyütis 
indentification of this Dome of the Prophet with the Dome of the 
Chain.has not, it will be noted, been adopted by subsequent 
authorities. . Suyûti writes : 
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“‘Fhe Dome named the Dome of the Prophet is, as T under- 
stand it, the one which lies to the cast of the Sakhrab, being also 
called the Dome of the Chain. It was built by the Khalif Abd al 
Malik. For I would point out that in the Haram Area, beside 
the Dome of the Ascension, there are but two other Domes. One, 
a small Dome, stands at the edge of the Sakhrah Platform, on the 
right hand side of the northernmost of the steps leading up to the 
Platform from the west.* TI believe at the present day this is in the 
hands of certain of the servants of the Noble Sanctuary, and is put to 
some use on their part; certainly no one in the Holy City con- 
siders this to be the Dome of the Prophet. ‘The only other Dome 
{in the Haram Area) stands back near the Gate of the Noble 
Sanctuary, on the northern side, called the Gate of the Glory 
of the Prophets, known also as the Bäâb ad Dawädariyyah. This 
is called the Dome of Sulaimân—not after the Prophet Solomon, 
but perhaps after Sulaimân, the son of the Khalif Abd al Malik. 
As to the Dome of the Ascension, it is, as everybody knows, 
on the Platform of the Sakhrah, and is much visited by the 
pilgrims. Hence, therefore, it is likely that what Al Musharraf, 
and the author of the A/wstahksä and of the Ba&ith an Nufus, 
referred to under the name of the Dome of the Prophet, is that 
now known as the Dome of the Chain, which was built by the 
Khalif ’Abd al Malik.” 

“ Now, as to the place where the Prophet prayed, in the com- 
pany of the former Prophets and the Angels, it is said that this 
spot is beside the Dome of the Ascension, where, on the Platform 
of the Sakhrah, there used to stand a beautiful Dome. When, how- 
ever, they flagged the Platform ot Sakhrah, they did away with 
this Dome, and set in its place a handsome Mihràb, the floor of 
which is laid in a circle with red marble slabs, after the manner of 
other parts of the Sakhrah Court. This, then, as it is said, in the 
place occupied by this Mihràb, is where the Prophet made his 
prayer with the Angels and Prophets. He then advanced a step 
forward from that place, and there rose up before him a ladder of 
gold and a ladder of silver, and thereby he ascended into Heaven.” 
(S., 260, 261 ; the last paragraph is copiéd'bÿ MaD;, 474) 


# At present known as Kubbat al Khidr, the Dome of St. George. 
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The Platform and Stairiways.—The Platform occupying the 
centre of the Haram Area, on which stand the Dome of the Rock 
and the other minor Domes, according to Ibn al Fakih, measured 
in his days (903) ‘ 300 ells in length, by 140 ells across, and 
ihéightus 9 ells.” (1 F,xroo) Takingthe ell to be the royal 
ell, measuring 1} feet (the evaluation derived from the dimensions 
recorded of the Dome of the Rock), this gives 450 feet, by 210, 
and is considerably less than the measureinent of the present Plat- 
form, which is, taking the mean of length and breadth, 540 feet by 
465 feet. In 1077 we have Nâsir-i-Khusrau’s measurements 
recorded, namely, ‘330 cubits by 300”; but the cubit (in the 
Persian Ask) here used is the long cubit of nearlv 2 feet. 
This, if the figures be correct, gives rather under 660 feet, by 
Goo: feet,a nd would go to prove that at Nâsir's date, just pre- 
vious to the Crusades, the Platform was somewhat larger than 
it is at present. Further, it had apparently been raised in the 
height since Ibn al Fakih's days. ‘Then it was 9 (shorter) ells, or 
1gEMiéetsmabove the level of the Court ; in Nâsir's timesit was 
12 (longer) ells, somewhat under 24 feet high. At the present day 
the upper level is only some 10 feet above that of the rest of the 
Haram Area. 

Mujir ad Din, writing at the close of the fifteenth century, gives 
the measures he himself had made, which prove that in his day 
the Platform must have occupied exactly the same lines it does at 
the present time. The measurement he uses is the Fforkman's ell, 
which was approximately 21 English feet. The following is a 
translation from his text : 

‘The dimensions of the Platform (Sar:) of the Sakhrah are 
these : From the South Wall, between the two stairways the line 
passing between the East Gate of the Dome of the Rock and the 
Dome of the Chain, up to the North Wall, opposite the Bâb 
Hittah, measures 235 ells. From the East Wall, over against the 
Olive-trees that are near the Kubbat at Tümàr (the Dome of the 
Roll), to the West Wall opposite the Sultan's Madrasah, measures 
189 ells of the Workman’s ell”” (M. a. D., 377.) 

Ibn al Fâkih states that the platform was (in 903) ascended by six 
flights of steps. Mukaddasi, about eighty years later, says there 
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were four stairways leading up from the four sides; Nâsir-i- 
Khusrau, in 1052, however, gives six again as the number of the 
stairways, and he adds the following description of the Platform 
and its stairways : 

“In the middle of the Court of the Haram Area is the Plat- 
form, and set in the midst thercof is the Sakhrah (Rock) which, 
before the revelation of Islam, was the Kiblah (or point turned to 
in prayer). ‘The Platform was constructed by reason that the 
Rock, being high, could not be brought within the compass of the 
Main-building (of the Aksa Mosque). Wherefore the foundations 
of this Platform were laid, measuring 330 cubits by 300, and the 
height thereof 12 ells ‘The surface of the same is level, and 
beautifully paved with slabs of marble, with walls the like, all the 
joints being riveted with lead. Along the edge of its four sides 
are parapets of marble blocks that fence it round, so that, except 
by the openings left especially therefor, you cannot enter. From 
the Platform you command a view over the roofs of the (Aksà) 
Mosque. ‘There is an underground tank in the midst of the Plat- 
form, whereto is collected, by means of conduits, all the rain-water 
that falls on the Platform itself; and the water of this tank is 
sweeter and purer than is the water of any other of the tanks 
in the Haram Area.” 

“Now, regarding the stairways that lead up on to the platform 
from the court of the Noble Sanctuary, these are six in number, 
each with its own name. On the side (south) towards the Kiblah, 
there are two flights of steps that go up on to the platform. As 
you stand by the middle of the retaining wall of the platform 
(facing south), there is one fight to the right hand and another 
to the left. ‘That lying on the right is called Makäm an Nabi 
(the Prophets Station) —peace be upon him'—and that lying 
on the left is called Makâm Ghüûri (or the Station of Ghüri). 
The stairway of the Prophet’s Station is so called because 
that on the night of his ascent, the Prophet—upon him be 
peace and blessing!—went up to the platform thereby, going 
thence to the Dome of the Rock. And the road hither from 
the Hijjàz comes by this stair. At the present day this stairway 
is 20 cubits broad, and each step is a rectangular block of care- 
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fully chiselled stone in one piece, or sometimes in two. The 
steps are laid in such fashion that it would be possible to ride on 
horseback up the stairway to the platform. At the top of this 
stairway are four piers of marble, green, like the emerald, only 
that the marble is variegated with numberless coloured spots : and 
these pillars are ro cubits in height, and so thick that it would 
take two men to encompass them.  Above the capitals of these 
four pillars rise three arches—one opposite the gate, and one on 
either side ; and (the masonry) crowning the arches is flat-topped 
and rectangular, with battlements and a cornice set on it. ‘These 
pillars and the arches are ornamented in gold and enamel-work, 
than which none can be finer. 

‘The balustrade round the (edge of the) platform is of green 
marble, variegated with spots, so that one would say it was a 
meadow covered with flowers in bloom. The stairway of Makäm 
Ghüri consists of a triple flight, and the three lead up together on 
to the platform—one in the middle, and two on either side—so 
that by three ways can people go up. At the summit of each of 
the three flights are columns supporting arches with a cornice. 
Each step is skilfullv cut of squared stone, as before described, and 
each may consist of two or three blocks in the length. Over the 
arcade above is set a beautiful inscription in gold, stating that the 
same was constructed by command of the Amir Laith ad Daulah 
Nûshtakin Ghâûri ; and they told me that this Laith ad Daulah 
had been a servant of the Sultan of Egypt, and had caused these 
steps and gangways to be built. 

‘On the western side of the platform there are, likewise, two 
flights of steps leading up thereon, and constructed with the same 
skill as those I have just described. On the east side there is 
but one flight. It is built after a like fashion to the foregoing, 
with columns and an arch with battlements above, and it is 
named Makäm Sharki (or the Eastern Station). On the northern 
side (of the platform) there is also à single stairway, but it is 
higher and broader than are any of the others. As with those, 
there are here columns and arches built (at the top of the flight), 
and it goes by the name of Makäm Shämi (that is, the Svrian or 
Northern Station). According to the estimate I made, these six 
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flights of steps must have had expended upon them 100,000 dinärs 
én( Asso). (Nha. ) 

Nuüshtakin Ghüri, here spoken of, was a Turk who commanded 
the armies of the Fatimite Khalif Adh Dhähir. From having 
originally been à slave in Khoten, he rose to become Governor 
of Svria, where he ruled between the years 1028— 1041, shortly 
before Näsir’s visit. 

The Court of the Haram Area.—The early accounts which 
describe the various buildings—Domes, Mihrabs, and Oratories— 
found scattered over the great court of the Haram Area make 
mention of edifices, some of which, with the lapse of time, 
have now completely disappeared, while others, having changed 
their names, can only doubtfully be identified with the existing 
structures. 

During the eighty-eight years that Jerusalem remained in the 
hands of the Crusaders, the buildings of the Haram Area were 
turned to various purposes — religious or domestic — by the 
Templars, to whom the Noble Sanctuary had been granted. 
When Saladin retook the Holy City, it was in the third generation, 
counting from those who had been dispossessed by Godfrey de 
Bouillon, and many of the Muslim traditions attached to the then 
extant buildings of the Haram Area had doubtless been forgotten 
or become falsified. 

Of the Haram Area in general, in the beginning of the tenth 
century we have two accounts (dating from 903 and 913), which, 
judging from their points of coincidence, may possibly have been 
derived from the same source. It is not certain whether either 
of the respective authors of these accounts (Ibn al Fakih and 
Ibn Abd Rabbih) ever personally visited the places they purpase 
to describe.  Portions of these accounts have been frequently 
copied by subsequent writers, and notably by Suyüti, from whom 
Mujir ad Din has so freely plagiarized. (See above, p. 148.) 
Some of the details mentioned in these two accounts have already 
been commented upon in the foregoing pages ; the description of 
the other small buildings described as occupying the Haram Area 
in the tenth century will now be noted and compared with the 
accounts that have come down to us from other sources. First, 
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however, it will be well to give complete translations of the two 
descriptions of the Haram Area. 

Ibn al Fakih’s description, written in 903, is as follows : 

‘It is said that the length of the Noble Sanctuary at Jerusalem 
is 1,000 ells, and its width 700 ells There are (in its buildings) 
four thousand beams of wood, seven hundred pillars (of stone), 
and five hundred brass chains. It is lighted every night by one 
thousand six hundred lamps, and it is served by one hundred and 
forty slaves. ‘The monthly allowance of olive-oil is 100 kists,* 
and yearly they provide 800,000 ells of matting, also twenty-five 
thousand water-jars. Within the Noble Sanctuary are sixteen 
chests for the volumes of the Kurân set apart for public service, 
and these manuscripts are the admiration of all men. There are 
four pulpits for voluntary preachers, and one set apart for the 
salaried preacher ; and there are also four tanks for the ablutions. 
On the various roofs (of the Mosque and domes), in place of clay, 
are used forty-five thousand sheets of lead. To the right hand of 
the Mihräb (in the Aksà Mosque) is a slab on which, in a circle, 
is written the name of Mohammed—the blessing of Allah be 
upon him !— and on a white stone behind the Kiblah (wall, to the 
south} is the inscription : Zx fke name of Allah the Merciful, the 
Compassionate, Mohammed is Allaks Apostle.  Hamzah was his 
Lerper.t Within the Mosque are three Maksürahs (or railed 
spaces) for the women, each Maksûrah being 7o ells in length. 
There are within and without (the Noble Sanctuary) in all fifty 
gates (and doors).” 

Next follows the description of the Dome of the Rock and the 
minor domes already translated (p. 120). Ibn al Fakih then 
continues : 

“ Among the gates (of the Haram Area) are Bâb Däüd, Bâb 
Hittah, Bâb an Nabi (Gate of the Prophet), Bâb at Taubah (Gate 
of Repentance), and there is here the Mihrâäb Maryam (Prayer- 
niche of Mary), Bàb al Wâdi, Bäb ar Rahmah (Gate of Mercy), 
with the Mihrâb Zakariyyà, Abwâb al Asbât (the Gates of the 


* The Kist (from the Greek Æéornc, and the Roman Sextarius) was 
equivalent to about a quart and a half of our measure. 
+ The Prophet’s uncle, who fell at the Battle of Ohod. 
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Uribes), with the Cave of Abraham, the Mihräb of Jacob, and 
Bàb Dar Umm Khälid (the Gate of the House of Khalid’s 
Mother). Outside the Haram Area at the City Gate to the west 
is the Mihrâh Däûd (David's Prayer-niche). The place of the 
tying-up of (the stecd) AI Burâk is in the angle of the southern 
minaret. ‘The Spring of Siloam (Ain Sulwân) lies to the south 
of the Haram Area ‘The Mount of Olives overlooks the Haram 
Area, being separated therefrom by the Wädi Jahannum. From 
(the Mount of Olives) Jesus was taken up; across (the Wâdi) will 
extend the bridge As Sirât : and there, too, is the Place of Prayer 
of the Khalif ‘Omar, also many of the tombs of the prophets.” 
(LE; 100 101 

Ibn ’Abd Rabbih’s notice, written some ten years later than the 
above, differs in some of the details. It is as follows : 

“ Description of the Mosque of the I/oly City, and hat therein is 
of Holy Places of the Prrphets.— "The length of the Haram Area 
is 784 ells, and its breadth 455 ells, of the ells of the Imâm.* 
They light the Noble Sanctuary with 1,500 lamps, and in its 
structures have been employed 6,900 beains of wood. Its gates 
are 50 in number, and there are 684 columns. Within the 
Sakhrah (the Dome of the Rock) are 30 columns, and the 
columns which are outside the Sakhrah are 18 in number.t The 
Dome is covered by means of 3,392 sheets of lead, over which are 
placed plates of brass, gilded, which number 10,210. ‘The total 
number of the lamps that light the Sakhrah is 464, which hang by 
hooks and chains of copper. The height of the Sakhrah of the 
Holy City (in ancient days), when it reached heavenward, was 
r2 miles, and the people of Jericho (to the east) profited by its 
shadow, as did also those of "Amwâs (Emimaus, to the west); and 
there was set over it (in the early times) a red ruby, which shone, 
giving light even to the people of the Balkä, so that those who 
hved there were able to spin by the light thereof. In the Masjid 

* If the reading Zu» Le correct, the Imâm in question is doubtless the 
Khalif Ali, who inaugurated many novelties besiles the standard of the ell. 

T See p. 122. It will be observed that 45 Sakhrah (the Rock) is used to 
denote both the Dome and the Rock itself ; just as 17 W/asjr7 means the whole 


Haram Area, and more particularly the Mosque (or Masjid) A1 Aksa in its 
southern part. 
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(al Aksâ ?) are three Maksûrahs (enclosed spaces) for the women, 
the length of each Maksürah being 80 ells, and its breadth 50 ells.* 
In the Mosque are 600 chains for the suspending of the lamps, 
each chain being 18 ells in length ; also seventy copper sievesf 
(GAhrrbäl), and seven cone-shaped stands (called Saraubaräf) for 
the lamps. Further, seventy complete copies of the Kurän, and 
six copies of greater size, each page of which is made of a single 
skin of parchment ; these last are placed on desks. The Noble 
Sanctuary contains ten Mihräbs, fifteen Domes, twenty-four cisterns 
for water, and four minarets, from whence they make the call to 
prayer. All the roofs, that is, of the Mosque, the Domes, and the 
minarets, are covered with gilded plates. Of servants appointed 
to its service, there are, together with their families, in all 230 
persons, called Mamlûks (slaves), all of whom receive their rations 
from the Public Treasury. Monthly there is allowed (for the 
Noble Sanctuary) 700 Kists Ibrahimi of olive-oil, the weight of 
the Kist being a Ratl and a half of the larger weight The 
allowance yearly of mats is 8,000 of the same. l'or the hanks of 
cotton for the wicks of the lamps, they allow yearly 12 Dinârs 
(46); for lamp-glasses, 33 Dinârs ; and for the payment of the 
workmen, who repair the various roofs in the Noble Sanctuary, 
there is 15 Dinârs yearly. 

“Of Holy Places of the Prophets in Jerusalem are the following : 
Under the corner of the (Aksà) Mosque is the spot where the 
Prophet tied up his steed, AI Burâk. Of gate leading into the 
Noble Sanctuary are the Bâb Hâûd, the Bäb Sulaimän, and the 
Bâb Hittah, which last is intended by Allah when he saith :X ‘Say 
ye, Hittah (forgiveness), and there is no God but Allah; but 
some men say ///ntah (wheat), making a jest thercof, for which 
may Allah curse them in their impiety! Also there are the Bäâb 
Muhammad, and the Bâb at ‘Taubah (the Gate of Repentance), 
where Allah vouchsafed repentance to David. And the Bäb ar 
Rahmah (the Gate of Mercy), of which Allah has made mention in 
His Book, saying:' ‘A gate, within which is Mercy ; while without 


* See p. 100. + What purpose these served is unknown. 
+ That is, about nine pounds to the Kist. 
& Kurân, it 55. ! Kuran, lvii. 13. 


+ 
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the same is the ‘Torment, alluding to the Wäâdi Jahannum, which 
lies on the cast of the Holy City. And the Abwäb al Asbât (the 
Gates of the Tribes), the tribes being the ‘Tribes of the Children 
of Israel: and the Gates here are six in number. Also the Bäb 
al Walid, the Bâb al Häshimi, the Bâb al Khidr (the Gate of Elias 
or St. George), and the Bab as Sakinah (the Gate of the Shechina, 
or Divine Presence). 

“In the Noble Sanctuary further are the Mihräb of Mary 
(Mother of Jesus), the daughter of ’Amrân, whither the Angels 
were wont to bring her fruits of winter during the suminer-time, 
and summer-fruits in the winter-time. Also the Mihräb of 
Zakariyyà (father of John the Baptist), where the Angels gave 
him the good news (of the birth) of John, at a time when he was 
standing praying therein. Also the Mihrâb Va’küb (Jacob), and 
the Kursi Sulaimän (the Throne of Solomon), where he used to 
pray to Allah; and the Minaret of Abraham, the Friend of the 
Merciful, whither he was wont to retire for worship. There are 
likewise here the Dome whence the Prophet (Muhammad) made 
his ascent into Heaven; the Dome over the spot where the 
Prophet prayed with the Prophets (of old) ; also the Dome where, 
during the times of the Children of Israel, there did hang down 
the Chain that gave judgment (of truth or lying) between them. 
Further, the Praying-place of Gabriel (Musallâ Jibrâil), and the 
Praying-place of AI Khidr (Elias). 

“Now when thou enterest the Sakhrah (or Dome of the Rock), 
make thy prayer in the three corners thereof; and also pray on 
the slab which rivals the Rock itself in glory, for it lies over a gate 
of the Gates of Paradise. The birthplace of Tesus, the son of 
Mary, is (at Bethlehem) about 3 miles distant from the Noble 
Sanctuary ; Abraham’s Mosque (which is Hebron), wherein is his 
tomb, is 18 miles from the Holy City. The (Malikite) Mihrâb of 
this Mosque lies on the western side. And among the excellent 
sights of the Holy City are these. The place of the Bridge As 
Sirât is in the Holy City, and from Jahannum (Hell)—may Allah 
keep us therefrom !—it will reach even unto the Holy City. On 
the Day of Resurrection Paradise will be brought as a bride to the 
Holy City, and the Ka’abah also shall come thither with her, so 
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that men will exclaim, ‘ AIL hail to those who come as pilgrims ! 
and all hail to her to whom pilgrimage is made ” And the Black 
Stone shall be brought, in bridal procession, to the Holy City : 
and the Black Stone on that day shall be greater in size than the 
Hill of Abu Kubais.*  Among the Excellencies of the Holy City 
are these, namely: that Allah did take up His Prophet into 
Heaven from the Holy City, as likewise Jesus, the son of Mary. 
And verily in the last days the Antichrist shall conquer Christ in 
all and every part of the earth, excepting only in the Holy City. 
And Allah hath forbidden Gog and Magog to set foot in the Holy 
City. Lastly, all the Saints and Holy Men of God are from the 
Holy City, and Adam and Moses and Joseph, and the great 
company of the Prophets of the Children of Israel all left by testa- 
ment the command that they should be buried in the Holy City.” 
(I. KR, iii. 366-368.) 

Mukaddasi, writing in 985, corroborates some of the details 
mentioned by the two foregoing authorities. He notes : 

“ Of the holy places within (the Haram Area) are the Mihrâb 
Maryam (the Oratory of Mary), Zakariyyah (of Zachariah), Va’küb 
(of Jacob), and AI Khidr (of Elias, or St. George), the Station of 
the Prophet (#akäm an ANVabi), and of Jibrâil (Gabriel), the Place 
of the Ant, and of the Fire, and of the Ka’abah, and also of the 
Bridge As Sirât, which shall divide Heaven and Hell. Now, the 
dimensions of the Haram Area are: length, 1,000 ells—of the 
royal Hashimite ell—-and width, 700. In the ceiling of its various 
edifices there are four thousand wooden beams, supported on seven 
hundred marble columns, and the roofs are overlaid with forty- 
five thousand sheets of lead. ‘The measurement of the Rock 
itself is 33 ells by 27, and the cavern which lies beneath will 
hold sixty-nine persons. ‘The endowment provides monthly for 
100 Kists of olive-oil, and in each year they use 800,000 ells 
of matting. ‘The Mosque is served by special attendants ; their 
service was instituted by the Khalif Abd al Malik, the mer 
being chosen from among the Royal Fifth of the captives 
taken in war, and hence they are called Al Akhmäs (the 
Quintans). None besides these are employed in the service, 


* The hill overhanging the city of Makkah on the west, 
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and they take their watch in turn beside the Rock.” (Muk. 
170, 171.) 

The various points of interest in the preceding descriptions 
must now be noticed in detail, and compared with the descriptions 
derived from other authorities. 

The Cradle of Jesus. -"Yhe small Mosque in the substructures of 
the ancient tower at the south-castern angle of the Haram Area, 
known at the present day as the Cradle of Jesus, is spoken of by 
Ibn Abd Rabbih (see above, p. 164) under the name of “The 
Mihràb of Mary, the daughter of ’Amrân (and Mother of Jesus).” 
Mukaddasi, too, mentions among the Holy places in the Haram 
Area “The Mihrâb Maryam and Zakariyyah.” 

The earliest detailed description of this spot is to be found in 
Nûsir's diary. He writes : ‘ Adjacent to the Eas* Wall, andwwhen 
vou have reached the south (eastern) angle (of the Haram Area) — 
the Kiblah-point lying before you, south, but somewhat aside- - 
there is an underground Mosque, to which you descend by many 
steps. It is situated immediately to the north of the (South) Wall 
of the Haram Area, covering a space measuring 20 ells by 15, and 
the chamber has a roof of stone, supported on marble columns. 
Here was of old the Cradle of Jesus. ‘The Cradle is of stone, and 
large enough for a man to make therein his prayer prostrations, 
and I myself said my prayers there. The Cradle is fixed 
into the ground, so that it cannot be moved. This Cradle is 
where Jesus was laid during His childhood, and where He held 
converse with the people. ‘The Cradle itself, in this Mosque, has 
been made the Mihràb (or oratory) ; and there is, likewise, on the 
east side of this Mosque the Mihrâb Maryam (or Oratory of Mary), 
and another Mihrâb, which is that of Zakariyyà (Zachariab)— 
peace be upon him!  Above these Mihrâbs are written the verses 
revealed in the Kuràn that relate respectively to Zachariah and to 
Mary. They say that Jesus — peace be upon Him '—was born in 
the place where this Mosque now stands. On the shaft of one of 
the columns there is impressed a mark as though a person had 
gripped the stone with two fingers ; and they say that Mary, when 
taken in the pangs of labour, did thus with one hand seize upon 
the stone, leaving this mark thereon. This Mosque is known by 
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the title of Mahd ’isâ (the Cradle of Jesus)—peace be upon Him ! 
and they have suspended a great number of lamps there of 
silver and of brass, that are lighted every night.” (N. Kh., 33.) 

During the occupation of the Crusaders, the Templars used these 
substructures under the south-east angle of the Haram Area for the 
stabling of their horses, and by the Latin chroniclers the place is 
mentioned under the name of the Stables of Solomon. ’Ali of 
Herat, who wrote in 1173, during the Latin occupation, speaks of 
these substructures under this name. He writes : 

“ Below the Haram Area are the Stables of Solomon, where he 
kept his beasts ; and they say there are here in the walls stones of 
enormous size, and the mangers for the beasts are to be seen even 
to this day. ‘here are also here the Caverns known as the Cradle 
of Jesus, the son of Mary—peace be upon Him!” (A. H., Oxf. 
MIS, f. 39.) 

Previous to the advent of the Crusaders, many buildings stood 
in the great Court of the Noble Sanctuary, no traces of which 
remain at present; and, from the descriptions of Mujir ad Din 
and Suyüûti, many would seem to have already disappeared at the 
date of Saladin’s re-occupation of the Holy City. ‘Thus Nâsir-i- 
Khusrau, in 1047, writes : 

‘In the Court of the Haram Area, but not upon the Platform, 
is a building resembling a small Mosque. It lies towards the 
north side, and is a walled enclosure (4adhirak), built of squared 
Stones, with walls of over à man's height. It is called the Mihräb 
Däûd (or the Oratory of David). Near this enclosure is a rock, 
standing up about as high as à man, and the summit of it, which 
is uneven, is rather smaller than would suffice for spreading 
thereon a (prayer) rug. This place they say was the Throne 
of Solomon (Kursi Sulaimân), and they relate that Solomon— 
peace be upon him !—sat thereon while occupied with building the 
Noble Sanctuary.” 

This Mihräb Dâüd, which is said to be in the northern portion 
of the Haram Area, and near the Kursi Sulaiman, can hardly be 
the place named at present the “Oratory of David,” which is a 
niche in the great soufk wall of the Haram Area. It is probably 
the same building as the Kubbat Sulaimän of Mujir ad Din, 
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before the Bäb al ’Atm, and immediately to the south-west of that 
gate. (Plan facing p. 172, at V.) 

As regards the identification of the Mihräb of David, Suyüti, 
writing in 1470, discusses the subject in the following terms : 

“ Now, as to the Mihrab Däâûd, there is diversity of opinion as 
to its identification. Some say it is the great Mihräb, which is in 
the south wall of the Haram Area ; others, that it is the great 
Mihräb in the neighbourhood of the Mimbar (or pulpit of the 
Aksà Mosque). ‘The author of the work called 47 Fath al Xrdsi 
asserts that the Mihrâb of David is in the Castle of the Holy 
City, in the place where David was wont to pray. For his dwelling 
being in the Castle, here, also, was his place of worship. Now, 
the Mihrâb, whereof mention, by Allah, is made in the Kurân in 
the words (chapter xxxviii. 20), ‘ When they mounted the wall of the 
Mihràb,’ is generally admitted to be the Mihräb of David, where 
he prayed, and this was situated in the Castle, that being his place 
of worship ; while the spot now known as the great Mihrâb, which 
is inside the Haram Area, is looked upon as the place where 
David was wont to pray when he came into the Haram Area. 
When ‘Omar came hither, he sought to follow in David's steps, 
and made his prayer in the place where David had prayed. 
Hence the place came to be called the Mihrâb of "Omar, from the 
fact of his having prayed there for the first time on the day of the 
capitulation of Jerusalem ; but originally this had been named the 
Mihräb of David. In confirmation of this is the fact of ’Omar's 
known veneration of this spot. For when he asked of Ka’ab, 
“Which place wishest thou that we should institute as the place of 
our prayer in this Sacred Area? and Ka’ab had answered, ‘In 
the hinder part thereof, where it may be near the Sakhrah, so that 
the two Kiblahs (namely, of Moses and of Muhammad) may be 
united, Omar had said, O Abu Ishak, so thou wouldst act still 
in Jew fashion? Are we not a people to whom the fore part of 
the Holy Area belongs as of right ?’* Then Omar marked out the 
Mihräb, which had been that of David, and where he had been 
wont to worship in the Haram Area. Thus ’Omar's opinion, and 
his veneration for this spot, both confirm the view that David, in 
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ancient times, had fixed on this place, and had chosen the same 
as his place of prayer.” (S., 262-264.) 

Besides the building called the Oratory of David, Nâsir 
mentions two other Domes as standing in the northern part of the 
Haram Area. The first of these—the Dome of Jacob (Kubbat 
Yakûb})--he says, stood near the colonnade, running along the 
wall from the present Bäb Hittah—then called the Gate to the 
Cloisters of the Sufis—to the north-west angle of the Haram Area. 
(See below, p. 176; also on Plan facing p. 150, at X.) 

The other dome stood apparently in the north-east angle of the 
Haram Area (Plan facing p. 150, W). It was called the Oratory 
of Zachariah (Mihrâb Zakariyyâ). Of this no trace remains at the 
present day. ‘The Dome of Jacob is probably that now known 
under the name of the Kubbhat Sulaimän, the Dome of Solomon. 
(Plan facing p. 172, U.) 

Concerning the Throne of Solomon, which Mukaddasi and 
Nûsir both mention, the following traditional account is given by 
Suyûti : 

“It is also related that Solomon—God's prophet -when he had 
finished the building (of the Temple), sacrificed three thousand 
heifers and seven thousand ewes at the place which is in the after 
(or northern) part of the Haram Area, in the vicinity of the Bäb 
al Asbât (the Gate of the Tribes). This is the spot which is now 
occupied by the building called the Throne of Solomon.” (S. 
258 ; see Plan facing p. 172, V.) 

This passage is copied by Mujir ad Din, who, however, adds 
that, according to the received tradition of his day, the place 
which is known as the Kursi Sulaimân is within the dome known 
as the Dome of Sulaimän, near the Bâb ad Duwaidariyvah. 
Pa D, 111; Plan facing p. 172, U.) 

Of other Domes, Mujir ad Din (in 1496) mentions the follou- 
ing : 

“ Kubbat Mûs4 (the Dome of Moses) stands opposite the Bäb 
as Silsilah (the Gate of the Chain). It is not called after Moses, 
and has no traditional connection with him. It was rebuilt in 649 
(1251), and was anciently called Kubbat ash Shajarah, the Dome 
HAL IT (M a D., 375.) 
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+ Kubbat at Fümär, the Dome of the Roll, stands on the edge 
of the platform at the south-east corner.” (M. a. D., 376.) 

Speaking of the minarets of the Haram Area, Mujir ad Din 
writes : The four minarets occupy the same position as did those 
of the days of ’Abd al Malik. The first of them is at the south- 
west angle of the Ffaram Area, above the Madrasah of Fakhr ad 
Din. The second is above the Gate of the Chain. ‘The third is 
at the north-west angle, and is called Mâdhanat al Ghawänimah. 
It is near the gate of that name (Plan facing p. 172, at F), and 
was rebuilt about the year 697 (1298). ‘The fourth is the minaret 
betwgen the Gate of the Tribes and the Gate Hittah. It was 
rebuilt in 769 (1367). (M. a. D., 379, 380.) 

In conclusion it may be useful briefly to recapitulate the various 
minor Domes and Shrines of the Haram Area, mentioned by the 
authorities prior to the first Crusade, after which date so many 
alterations were effected among the edifices of the Noble Sanctuary. 

The present Dome of the Ascension is that called the Dome of 
the Prophet, by Ibn al Fakih; the Dome of the Ascension, by 
both Ibn ‘Abd Rabbih and Mukaddasi ; and the Dome of the 
Prophet, by Näsir-i-Khusrau. 

The present Dome of Gabriel (close to the Dome of the Rock) 
is that called the Station of Jibrâil, by Ibn al Fakih ; the Prayer- 
station of Jibrâil, by Ibn Abd Rabbih ; the Dome of the Prophet, 
by Mukaddasi ; and the Dome of Jibrâil, by Nâsir-i-Khusrau. 

The Dome where the Prophet prayed with the Former Prophets 
is mentioned by Ibn ‘Abd Rabbih.  Mukaddasi also speaks of the 
Station of the Prophet, and the Station of Gabriel, as among the 
Shrines in the Haram Area. 

The Station of Al Khidr (St. George or Elias) is mentioned by 
Jbn al Fakih, Ibn ‘Abd Rabbih and Mukaddasi, the last naming 
it a Mihräb. 

The present Cradle of Jesus is mentioned by Ibn al Fakih, Ibn 
“Abd Rabbih, Mukaddasi, and Nûäsir-i-Khusrau, who also speak of 
the Mihräb Maryam, and the Mihrâb Zakariyyah. 

Another Mihräb Zakariyyah, or Dome, near the north-west 


angle of the Haram Area, is also mentioned by Näsir-i-Khusrau 
(unknown at the present day). 
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The Cave of Abraham is mentioned by Ibn al Fakïh, and the 
Minaret of Abraham by Ibn Abd Rabbih (both unknown at the 
present day). 

The Place of the Ant, the Place of the Fire, and the Place of 
the Ka’abah, are all mentioned by Mukaddasi. 

The Mihrâb of Jacob is mentioned by Ibn al Fakih, Ibn Abd 
Rabbih, and Mukaddasi ; the Dome of Jacob, in the north part of 
the Noble Sanctuary, is described by Näsir-i-Khusrau. 

The Mihräb of David, in the north part of the Haram Area, is 
mentioned by Näsir-i-Khusrau. 

The Throne of Solomon is mentioned by Ibn ’Abd Rabbih 
and Nâsir-i-Khusrau. 

The place of the Bridge between Heaven and Hell, called As 
Sirât, is mentioned by Ibn al Fakih, Ibn ‘Abd Rabbih, and 
Mukaddasi. 0 

The tying-up place of the steed Buräk is mentioned by Ibn al 
Fakïh and Ibn ‘Abd Rabbih. 
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. Bâb as Silsilah, Gate of the Chain. 


Bäb al Mutawadda, Gate of the Place of the Ablution ; or Bab al 
Matärah, Gate of Rain. 
Bâb al Kattânin, Gate of the Cotton Merchants. 


, Bâb al Hadîd, Gate of Iron. 

, Bâb an Nâdhir, Gate of the Inspector. 

. Bâb al Ghawânimah, Gate of the Ghânim Family. 

. Babal’Atin, Gate of the Darkness ; also called Bab Sharaf al Anbiya. 


Gate of the Glory of the Prophets, or Bâb ad PDawâdariyyah, 
Gate of the Secretariat. 


. Bâb Hittah, Gate of Remission. 
. Bâb al Asbât, Gate of the Tribes, 
. Bâb at Faubah, Gate of Repentance. 
. Bâb ar Rahmah, Gate of Mercy. 
. Walled-up Gate, anciently called Bâb al Janâiz, Gate of the iunerals. 


l The Golden Gate. 


or Bâb al Buräk. 


. Ancient ‘* Single Gate,” walled up. 
. Ancient “ Triple Gate,” walled up. 
. Ancient ‘Double Gate,” leading to the underground Passage-way, 


under the Aksû Mosque. 

Bâb al Maghâribah, Gate of the Western Africans ; below it is the 
now walled-up Bâb an Nabi, Gate of the Prophet. 

Kubbat as Silsilah, Dome of the Chain. 

Kubbat al Mi'râj, Dome of the Ascension. 


. Kubbat Jibrâil, Dome of Gabriel. 


Kursi ’Îsâ, Throne of Jesus. 
Kubbat Sulaimân, Dome of Solomon. 
Kursi Sulaimân, Throne of Solomon. 


. Mahd si, Cradle of Jesus, and the Stables of Solomon. 
. Madrasah, or College, called Al Fârisiyyah. 


Jämï al Maghâribah, or Mosque of the Moghrebins. 


. Bâka'at al Baidà, called incorrectly the Old Aksâ, in Crusading times 


the Armoury of the Templars. 
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The Gates of the Haram Area—The Colonnades—Size of the Haram Area— 
The Tanks and Pools. 

The Church of the Resurrection : The Miracle of the Holy Fie--The 
Garden of Gethsemane—The Tomb of the Virgin—Pater Noster Church 
and Bethany—The Church of the Ascension and of the Jacobites—The 
Church of Sion and Gallicantus. 

City Gates: The Castle— Wadi Fahannum and the Tomb of Absalom. 

The Plain, As Sähirah: The Pool of Siloam—The Well of Job— 
Cavern of Korah. 


THE GATES OF THE HARAM AREA. 

IN the identification of the Gates leading into the Haram Area, 
named in the various authorities, Ï cannot do better than quote 
verbatim from a paper contributed by Colonel Sir C. Wilson to the 
Palestine Exploration Fund “ Quarterly Statement ” for July, 1888 
(p. 141), which is also inserted as Appendix C to my translation 
of Nâsir-i-Khusrau’s Diary, published in the Palestine Pilgrim 
Texts. In these proposed identifications I thoroughly concur, and 
take this opportunity of expressing how much I feel indebted to 
Sir C. Wilson for the aid he has afforded me in clearing up this 
somewhat knotty point. 

Before, however, entering on the subject of the identification of 
the Gates, it will be convenient to recapitulate the lists given by 
Ibn al Fakih, and Ibn ’Abd Rabbih, our two earliest authorities. 
Following this will come Mukaddasÿs list, then Nâsir-i-Khusrau’s 
detailed notice of the Gates in 1047, after which we shall be in a 
position to discuss the identification of the various names recorded 
of the ancient Gates with those that at present exist. 

Ibn al Fakih, 903, and Ibn ’Abd Rabbih, 913, the two earliest 
authorities, do not apparently attempt to name the Gates /» order, 
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but only at haphazard and incidentally to the general account of 
the Domes and Mihräabs of the Haram Area. These Gates they 
mentioned are the following (see above, pp. 161-164) : 


IN AL F'AKÎH. IBN ’AD RaABrIH. 
Bâb Dâûd. Bäb Däûd. 

Bäb Sulaimän. 
Bâb Hittah. Bàb Hittah. 
Bâb an Nabi. Bâb Muhammad. 
Bâb at Taubah. Bâb at Taubah. 
Bâb al Wädi. 
Bâb ar Rahmah. Bâb ar Rahmah. 
Abwâb al Asbât. Abwâb al Asbât 


(six in number). 
Bâb Dâr Umm Khâlid. 
Bäâb al Walid. 
Bâb al Häshimi. 
Bâb al Kbhidr. 
Bäâb as Sakinah. 


The next list is that given by Mukaddasi in 985. He writes: 
“The Haram Area is entered through thirteen openings, closed 
by a score of Gates. These are: 


(5) The Bâb Hittah (the Gate of Remission). 

(2) The two Gates of the Prophet. 

(3) The Gates of the Mihräb Maryam 

(the Gates of Mary’s Oratory). 

(4) The two Gates Ar Rahmah (of Mercy). 

(5) The Gate of the Birkat (Pool of) Bani Israil. 

(6) The Gates Al Asbât (of the Tribes). 

(7) The Hashimite Gates. 

(8) The Gate of AI Walid. 

(9) The Gate of Ibrahim (Abraham). 
(10) The Gate of Umm Khälid (the Mother of Khälid). 
(xr) The Gate Däûd (David).” (Muk. 170.) 


In his eulogy on the beauties of Jerusalem, Mukaddasi further 
mentions “the Bàb as Sakinah (The Gate of the Shechinah) 
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and the Kubbat as Silsilah (the Dome of the Chain)” 
CMuk.,.r61.) 

Between Mukaddasrs descriptions in 985, and Näsir's visit in 
1047, the earthquakes occurred which so seriously damaged the 
Aksâ Mosque and the Dome of the Rock. (See p. 1or) ‘The 
Gates doubtless also suffered damage; the walls of the Haram 
Area, as we know from the inscriptions (see p. ror), were cer- 
tainlÿ in part overthrown ; and when the Gateways were rebuilt 
after the earthquakes, they presumably were given in some cases 
new names. 

Nâsir-1-Khusrau writes of the Gates in the following terms : 

“The Area of the Noble Sanctuary is paved with stone, the 
joints being set in lead. 

(1.*) ‘As we have said before, the Haram Area lies in the eastern 
part of the city ; and through the bazaar of this (quarter) you 
enter the Area by à great and beautiful gateway, that measures 
30 ells (60 feet) in height, by 20 across. The gateway has 
two wings, in which open halls, and the walls of both gateway 
and halls are adorned with coloured enamels, set in plaster, cut 
into patterns so beautiful that the eye becomes dazzled in contem- 
plating them. Over the gatewayÿ is an inscription, which is set 
in the enamels, giving the titles of the Sultan (who is the Fatimite 
Khalif) of Egypt; and when the sun's rays fall on this it shines so 
that the sight is bewildered at the splendour thereof. ‘There 
is also a great Iome that crowns this gateway, which is built 
of squared stones. Closing the gateway are two carcfully-con- 
structed doors. These are faced with Damascene brass-work, 
which you would take to be gold, for they are gilt, and orna- 
mented with figured designs. Each of these doors is 15 ells 
(30 feet) in height, by 8 ells across. The gateway we have just 
described is called the Bâb Däüd (the Gate of David) —peace 
be upon him ! 

“After passing this Gateway of David (and entering the 
Haram Area), you have, on the right, two great colonnades,t each 

* The roman numerals show the order of the gates as they occur in the 
walls, and are here added for purposes of reference. (See Plan facing p. 150) 


+ These colonnades vo along the western wall of the Faram Area (sec 


p. 190). 
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of which has nine-and-twenty marble pillars, whose capitals and 
bases arc of coloured marbles, and the joints are set in lead. 
Above the pillars rise arches that are constructed of masonry 
without mortar or cement, and each arch is constructed of no 
more than five or six blocks of stone. ‘lhese colonnades lead 
down to near the Maksûürah (or Mainbuilding of the Aksâ 
Mosque).* On your left hand (as you enter the Gate of David), 
and towards the north, there is likewise a long colonnade with 
sixty-four arches, supported by marble pillars. 

(ü.) “In this part of the wall (that is, in the colonnade between 
the Gate of David and the north-west angle of the Haram Area) 
is the Gate called Bäb as Sakar (Gate of Hell). 

(iv.) “In the north part (of the Haram Area) is a double gate- 
way, the Gates of which are placed side by side, each being 7 ells 
across, by 12 high. ‘This gateway is called the Bab al Asbät (the 
Gate of the Tribes). 

(v.) “When you have passed this Gate of the Tribes, there is 
still another great gateway in the breadth of the Haram Area 
(or the North Wall) in the portion running eastward. There 
are here three Gates side by side, of a like size to the Bäb al 
Asbât, and they are each fashioned in iron, and adorned with 
brass, than which nothing can be finer. These (three) gates they 
call the Bâb al Abwäâb (the Gate of Gates), for the reason that, 
whereas elsewhere the gateways are only double, there is here 
a triple gateway. 

“Running along the north part of the Haram Area, and 
between the two gateways just mentioned, is a colonnade, with 
arches that rest on solid pillars ; and adjacent thereto, a Dome that 
is supported by tall columns, and adorned with lamps and 
lanterns. This is called Kubbat Ya’küûb (the Dome of Jacob)— 
peace be upon him !—for at this spot was his place of prayer. 

(i.) “And further along the breadth (or Northern Wall) 
of the Haram Area is a colonnade, in the wall of which is a Gate 
that leads to two Cloisters belonging to the Sûfis, who have their 


* The Main-building of the Aksà Mosque is often referred to by Nâsir under 
the denomination of the ‘ Maksürah,”” which more properly is the name given 
10 the railed oratory for the Sultan which the Mosque contains. 
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place of prayer here, and have built a fine Mihräb (or oratory). 
There are always in residence à number of Sûfis, who make this 
(oratory) the place of their daily devotions ; except on Friday, 
when they go into the Noble Sanctuary, in order to attend the 
service of prayer therein. At the north (west?) angle of the 
Haram Area is a fine colonnade, with a large and beautiful Dome. 
On this Dome* there is an inscription, stating that this was 
the Oratory (Mihrâb) of Zakariyyà the Prophet—peace be upon 
him !—for they say that he was wont to continue ceaselessly in 
prayer at this spot. 

(vi.) “In the Eastern Wall of the Haram Area there is a great 
gateway skilfully built of squared stones, so that one might almost 
say that the whole was carved out of a single block. Its height is 
50 ells (100 feet), and its width 30, and it is sculptured and orna- 
mented throughout. There are ten beautiful doors in this gateway 
(set so close) that between any two of them there is not the space 
of a foot. ‘These doors are all most skilfully wrought in iron and 
Damascene brass-work, set in with bolts and rings. ‘They say this 
gateway was constructed by Solomon, son of David—peace be 
upon him !—to please his father. When you enter this gateway, 
facing east, there are two great doors The one on your right 
hand is called Bäâb ar Rahmah (the Gate of Mercy), and the other 
Bâb at TFaubah (the Gate of Repentance) ; and they say of this 
last that it is the Gate where God—be He exalted and glorified ! 
—accepted the repentance of David— upon whom be peace ! 

“ Near this gateway is a beautiful Mosque.f In former times it 
was only à hall, but they turned the hall into à Mosque. It 
is spread with all manner of beautiful carpets, and there are 
servants especially appointed thereto. This spot 1s greatly 
frequented of the people, who go to pray therein, and seek com- 
munion with God—be He exalted and glorified !—for this being 
the place where David—peace be upon him !—was vouchsafed 
repentance, other men may hope to be turned likewise from their 
sinfulness.” 


* Of this building no trace now exists. See p. 169. 
+ This I understand to refer to a building occupying the position of what is 
now known as Kursi Sulaiman, the Throne of Solomon (Plan facing p. 172, at V\ 
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After describing the Mosque of the Cradle of Jesus and the 
Great Aksà Mosque (see pp. 105, 166), Nâsir continues : 

‘Beyond the Main-building (of the Aksâ), along the great 
(south) wall (of the Haram Area) afore-mentioned, rises a colon- 
nade of two-and-forty arches,* the columns being all of coloured 
marble. This colonnade joins the one that is along the west (wall 
of the Area). Inside the Main-building (of the Aksä) there is a 
tank in the ground, which, when the cover is set on, lies level 
with the floor, and its use is for the rain-water, which, as it comes 
down, drains therein. 

(vii.a) “In the south wall (of the Haram Area) is a gate 
leading to the places for the ablution, where there is running 
water. When a person has need to make the ablution (before 
prayer), he goes down to this place, and accomplishes what is 
prescribed ; for had the place (of ablution) been set without the 
walls, by reason of the great size of the Haram Area, no one 
could have returned in time, and before the appointed hour for 
prayer had gone by. 

“ As I have written above, the Holy City stands on the summit 
of a hill, and its site is not on level ground. The place, however, 
where the Noble Sanctuary stands is flat and on the level ; but 
without the Area the enclosing wall varies in height in different 
places, seeing that where the fall is abrupt, the Haram wall is 
the highest, for the foundation of the wall lies at the bottom of 
the declivity ; and where the ground mounts, the wall, on the 
other hand, has, of need, een built less high. Wherever, in the 
city itself and in the suburbs, the level is below that in the Haram 
Area, they have made gateways, like tunnels cut through the 
ground, that lead up into the Court (of the Noble Sanctuary). 

(viñ.) “One such as these is called Bâb an Nabi (or the Gate 
of the Prophet)—peace and blessing be upon him !—-which opens 
towards the Kiblah point—that is, towards the south. (The 
passage-way of this gate) is 10 ells broad, and the height varies 
by reason of the steps. In one place it is 5 ells high, and in 

* See p.191. Thisisin the space afterwards occupied by the Hall erecteil 


by the Knights Templars for their armoury, and which at the present day opens 
from the Aksâ Mosque, and is called Baka’at al Baidha, or Aksä al Kadimah. 
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others the roof of the passage-way is 20 ells above you. Over 
this passage-way has been erected the Main-building of the (Aksâ) 
Mosque ; for the masonry is so solidly laid, that they have been 
able to raise the enormous building that is seen here without any 
damage arising to what is below. They have made use of stones 
of such a size, that the mind cannot conceive how, by human 
power, they were carried up and set in place. It is said, however, 
that the building was accomplished by Solomon, the son of David 
—peace be upon him! The Prophet—peace and blessing be 
upon him !—on the night of his ascent into heaven, passed into 
the Noble Sanctuary through this passage-way, for the gateway 
opens on the road from Makkah. Near it, in the wall, is seen the 
imprint on the stone of a great shield. It is said to be that of 
Hamzah ibn ’Abd al Mutallib, the Prophets uncle—peace be 
upon him :—who once seated himself here with his shield slung 
on his back, and, leaning against the wall, left the mark of the 
same thereon. This gateway of the Haram leading into the 
tunnelled passage-way is closed by a double-leafed door, and the 
wall of the Haram Area outside it is of a height of near upon 50 
ells. The reason for the piercing of this gateway was to enable 
the inhabitants of the suburb lying obliquely beyond to enter the 
Haram Area at their pleasure without having to pass through 
other quarters of the city. To the right of this gateway there is 
in the wall a block of stone 11* cubits high and 4 cubits across ; 
and this is larger than any of the other stones of the wall, 
although there are many that measure 4 and 5 ells across, set in 
the masonry at a height of 30 and 40 ells.” 

(vi.) “In the width of the Haram Area there is a gate, open- 
ing towards the east, called Bäb al Ain (or the Gate of the Spring), 
passing out from which you descend a declivity to the Spring of 
Silwân (Siloam).” 

(ix.) “There is also another gate, the passage-way of which is 
excavated in the ground, and it is called Bâb al Hittah (the Gate 
of Remission). They say that this is the gate by which God—be 
He exalted and glorified —commanded the children of Israel to 
enter the Noble Sanctuary, according to His word—be He 


* Other MSS. read ‘‘fifteen.” These are the stones in the Great Course. 
12—2 
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exalted ‘(in the Kurän, chapter ii. 55): ‘ Enter vesthe gatewitn 
prostrations, and say (Hittah), Lemission ! and We will pardon 
you your sins, and give an increase to the docrs of good. ? 

(i.a.) “There is still another gate (to the Haram Area), and it 
is called Bäb as Sakinah (the Gate of the Shechinah, or Divine 
Presence) : and in the hall adjacent thereto is à mosque that has 
many Mihräbs (or prayer-niches). ‘The door of the entrance 
thercof is barred, so that no one can pass through. ‘They sav 
tha. the Ark of the Shechinah, which God—be He exalted and 
glorified ‘has alluded to in the Kurän, was once placed here, 
but was borne away by angels. ‘The whole number of gates, both 
upper and lower, in the Noble Sanctuary of the Holy City is nine, 
as we have here enumerated them.” (N. Kh:, pp. 29:32; 3090 

The key to the puzzle presented by the varied nomenclature of 
the gates of the Haram Area cannot be better given than in Sir 
C. Wilson’s own words. He writes : | 

‘A comparison of the descriptions of Mukaddasi (955 a.b.) 
and Nâsiri-Khusrau (1047 A.D.) with each other, and with the 
description of Mujir ad Din (1496 A.D.) and existing remains, 
enables me to identify many of the gates with some degree of 
certainty, and to show that a change took place in the Arab 
nomenclature of the gates between the eleventh and fifteenth 
centuries—possibly when Jerusalem was captured by Saladin. 
Nâûsir describes the Bâb an Nabi (Gate of the Prophet) beneath 
the Mosque AI Aksà in such terms as to leave no doubt of 
its identification with the double gateway and passage leading 
upwards from it beneath the Mosque to the Haram Area: Hé 
also mentions another gate—Bäb Hittah (Gate of Remission) 
as being excavated in the ground; and the only known 
gate of the Maram of this character is the closed «Gate"of 
Muhammad, or of the Prophet, beneath the Bäb al Maghäribah. 
If, now, we turn to Mukaddasis list of gates, we find that he 
commences with Bäb Hittah, that his second gate is ‘the two 
Gates of the Prophet, and that he ends with the Gate td, 
which is, without dispute, the Bab as Silsilah (the Gate of the 
Chain) of the present dar. ‘The inference I draw from this is that 
Mukaddasi named the gates in order, commencing with the Päb 
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Hittah, and ending with the Bab Däûd, and not, as might have 
been supposed, at haphazard. 

‘In attempting to identify the Gates with those which now 
ÉNISC it ISmecessary 10 beaminmmind that the Haram Areajawiti 
its buildings and the approaches to it, has been much altered at 
various periods, as, for instance, during the Latin kingdom, after 
the recapture of the city by the Saracens, and when the walls 
were rebuilt by the Sultan Sulaiman in the sixteenth century.” 

Taking the list in the order given by Mukaddasi, and beginning 
with the Bàb Hittah, we must reverse the order of Näsir's enumera- 
tion, who, entering at the Bâb Däûd, and turning to the //f, takes 
the Gates in the contrary order to that we shall now follow. 
To the description given by Näsir (already quoted) are here 
added the few notes taken from later authorities, ending with what 
Suyûti, writing in 1470, has to tell of the history of the Gates 
after their restoration at the hands of Saladin's successors. 
Suyütis description has been copied verbatim by Mujir ad Din, 
who has added nothing to what he has borrowed without acknow- 
ledgment from his predecessor. The substance of the proposed 
identifications here following is taken from Sir C. Wilson's paper 
referred to above. 

Mukaddasis Bäb Hittah (r1)* (Gate of Remission) is the 
Bâb al Hittah (ix.) of Nâsir, described (above, p. 179) as 
‘excavated in the ground.” Ibn al Fakih and Ibn ’Abd 
Rabbih both mention this Bâb Hittah (see p. 174). After 
the Crusaders, however, it appears to have changed its name, and 
the old Bäb Hittah can only be identified with tFe present Bâb 
al Buräk, or Bâb an Nabi Muhammad (often called * Barclays 
Gate”), which lies half underground, and which may now be 
entered beneath the modern Bäb al Maghaäribah. Of the present 
Bäb al Maghäribah above this ancient Gate, Suyüti writes as 
follows : ‘Bäb al Maghäribah (the Gate of the Mogrebins or 
Western Africans) is so called from its being in the neighbour- 
hood of the Gate of the Mosque of the Mogrebins, where 

* The Arabic numerals (1) to (11), and the Roman numerals (i.) to {ix.) 


refer respectively to Mukaddasi’s and Nasir's enumeration of the Gates given 


on pp. 174-180. 
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they have their prayers. ‘The quarter named from this Gate 
lies at the south-ceastern corner of the City. This Gate is also 
called Bâb am Nabi (the Gate of the Prophet}” (6, 67 
Ma D, 383) 

Mukaddasis “Two Gates of the Prophet” (2) (with Ibn al 
Fakih’s Bäb an Nabi and Ibn ’Abd Rabbih’s Bäb Muhammad) 
must correspond with Nâsirs “Gate of the Prophet” (viii.), 
which is described as being like a tunnel in the South Wall, 
under the Aksâ, and leading up by steps into the Court of the 
Haram Area (see p. 178). ‘Fhis Gate (vii.) is, doubtless, the 
same as that referred to (vüi.a) by Nâsir in another paragraph 
(p. 178) as “leading to the places for the ablution ?” — remains 
of water-pipes and cells being stil shown at this point in the sub- 
structures of the Aksë ; for the ancient Gate of the Prophet under 
the Aksà can only be the so-called Double Gate, long since walled 
up, but still to be seen closing the southern side of the vaults 
under the Aksâ.* These vaults in Mujir ad Din’s time (1496) 
were known as 47 ARs4 al Kadimak, the Ancient Aksà. 
(M. à. D., 379.) As late as the date of Ibn Batûtah's wisit, 
in 1355, if we arc to believe that traveller’s account, the gateway 
here was still open. He writes : “ On three sides (of the Haram 
Area) are many Gates, but on the Kiblah (or south) side it has, as 
far as I know, only one Gate, which is that by which the 
Imâm enters.” (I. B, i. 121.) This Gate is not mentioned 
by either Suyûti or Mujir ad Dîn. 

Mukaddasis “Gates of the Mihrâb Maryam” (3) must have 
stood close to the Mihrâb of Mary (now called the Cradle of 
Jesus), mentioned by the same authority (see p. 165); these 
Gates apparently correspond with the Bâb al ’Ain (the Gate of 
the Spring), described by Nâsir (vi.), by which one could go 
down to Siloam (see p. 179). The ancient ‘Single Gate,” or 
perhaps with greater probability the ancient “Triple Gate ”—both 
in the eastern part of the South Wall, and leading to the sub- 


* The illustration opposite shows the present appearance of this ancient 
passage-way. The view is taken from a point immediately within the walled- 
up gateway in the South Wall. The illustrations facing pp. 177 and 181 show 
the position and present appearance of the Double Gate from without. 
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structures of the “ Cradle of Jesus ” and the ‘ Stables of Solomon,” 
and both of which Gates are now walled up—must, one or the 
other, be the modern representative of this Gate. The Templars, 
as before noted, stabled their horses in these substructures ; and 
after Saladin’s conquest of the Holy City, all means of egress 
from the Haram Area, except west and north through the city, 
being closed, all these Gates then came to be walled up.* 

Ibn al Fakïh speaks of a Bâb al Wâdi (see p. 161), which, 
from its name, would appear likely to have opened on the 
Wädi Jahannum (Kedron), on the east of the Haram Area. In 
this part of the Haram Wall, and somewhat to the south of 
the ‘Golden Gate,” may still be seen a walled-up door, which 
probably occupies the position of the gateway mentioned by 
Ibn al Fakih. Of this walled-up Gate, Mujir ad Din notes as 
follows : “In the Eastern Wall of the Haram Area, to the south 
of the Gates of Mercy and Repentance, is a fine Gate now closed 
with masonry. It lies opposite the steps leading down from 
the Platform (of the Dome of the Rock) called Daraj (the Steps 
of) al Burâk. Some say this was the Gate al Burâk by which the 
Prophet entered on the occasion of his Night Journey. It was 
also formerly called Bäb al Janàiz (the Gate of the Funerals), for 
the funerals went out by it in ancient times.” (M. a. I)., 380.) 

Apparently somewhere in this part of the wall there was yet 
another Gate, called the Gate of Jericho—not to be confounded 
with the Cify Gate of that name (see p. 214), now called the 
Gate of St. Stephen. Mujir ad Din speaks of this Gate of 
Jericho as near the spot where Muhammad ibn Kurrâm—founder 
of the Kurramite sect—was buried in 255 (869). He adds: 
‘The Gate known as the Gate of Jericho has disappeared 
long ago, and since the Frank occupation there is no trace 
of it. Apparently it must originally have opened at a place near 
the further end of the houses that are towards the Mount of 
Olives.” (M. a. D., 262.) 

Ibn al Fakïh’s and Ibn Abd Rabbih’s Bâb ar Rahmabh, and the 


* The accompanying illustrations show the present appearance of these 
two walled-up Gates, the position of which in the South Wall is shown in the 
illustration facing p. 177. 
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Two Gates Ar Rahmah ” of Mukaddasi (4), are the Bäb ar 
Rahmah and the Bäb at ‘l'aubah (vi) of Näsir (sce p. 177), 
namely, the great closed gateway in the East Wall, known at the 
present day to Europeans as the Golden Gate.* This Gateway 
is still known to the Muslims under the name of the Gates of 
Mercy and Repentance.  Suyûtis account of it is as follows : 

“The Bäâb ar Rahmah (the Gate of Mercy) lies to the east of 
the Aksài Mosque, and is in the wall of which Allah has made 
mention in the words (of the Kurûn, lvi. 13): ‘ But between 
them (the Hypocrites and the Believers on the Judgment day) 
shall be set a wall with a gateway, within which is Mercy, 
while without the same is the Torment” The valley which 
lies beyond this Gate is the Wäâdi Jahannum. The Gate of 
Mercy itself is inside the wall which encloses the Haram Area, 
and the Gate referred to in the above verse of the Kurân as on 
the Wâdi Jahannum, is now closed, and will only be opened at 
some future time, and by the will of Allah—be He exalted! 
And as to Bàb at Taubah (the Gate of Repentance), it joins and 
makes one with the Gate of Mercy, but through neither of them 
at the present day do men pass. Near the Gate of Repentance, 
and thus between the Gate of Mercy and the Gate of the Tribes, 
is the house (Æ7askin) of A1 Khidr and Iliyäs (St. George and 
Eliaspe (S., 265; M'2. D2286) 

‘This, the so-called Golden Gate, according to M. de Vogüé (Ze 
Temple de Jérusalem, p. 68), who judges from the architectural 
character of the building, dates from Byzantine times only, and, 
in fact, was probably completed as late as the sixth century A.b. 
The denomination of the “Golden Gate” does not occur ap- 
parently before the thirteenth century (Sæwulf), and the name 
(Porta Aurea) is due to a misunderstanding by the mediæval 
pilgrims, whose knowledge of Greek was rudimentary, of Oùpu 
wpaiu, ‘‘the gate called Beautiful,” mentioned, in Acts ii. 2, as 
the spot where St. Peter healedathe lame"man. _Dhesiteromtes 
miracle, which must, from the context, have been performed near 
one of the inner gates of the Temple, the early pilgrims and the 
Crusaders, proceeding in their usually arbitrary manner, saw fit to 
locate at this Byzantine structure. 


* See the illustration facing p. 177. 
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Mukaddasis “Gate of the Birkat Bani Israil” (5) must be 
the easternmost gate in the north wall of the Haram Area, 
which Nâsir (see p. 176) calls the Bâb al Abwäb (the Gate of 
Gates) (v.), and which, since Crusading days, has always been 
known as the Bâb al Asbât (the Gate of the Tribes). Suyüti 
writes of this gate as follows : “ Bâb al Asbât (the Gate of the 
Tribes) is in the hinder (or northern) part of the Haram Area, not 
far from the house of Al Khidr and Iliyàäs (St. George and Elias). 
In the work called Fadail Bait al Mukaddas (the ‘ Excellences of 
the Holy City”), by the Häfidh Abu Bakr al Wâsiti the Khäâtib, 
there is mention made of the Bâb Maskin al Khidr (the Gate of 
Al Khidr's house) as standing here ; but the author of the A74fhir 
al Ghiräm gives no indication of any such gate having existed, 
although he mentions the house of Al Khidr when enumerating 
the saints who entered and sojourned in the Holy City. ‘The 
author of the Ab al Uns, on the authority of Shahr ibn Jaushab, 
states that the house of Al Khidr is in the Holy City, at a spot 
between the Gate of Mercy and the Gate of the Tribes : and he 
goes on to say that Al Khidr was wont to pray every Friday in 
five different mosques—namely, in the Mosque of Makkah, and 
the Mosque of AI Madinah, and the Mosque of Jerusalem, and 
the Mosque of Kubâ (two miles south of A1 Madinah), and on 
every Friday night in the Mosque of Sinai.” (S., 266 : M. à. D). 
381.) 

From the preceding paragraph it naturallÿ follows that the Gate 
of the Tribes (Bâb al Asbât) mentioned by Ibn al Fakih and 
Ibn Abd Rabbih (pp. 161, 164), also the gate of this name men- 
tioned by Mukaddasi (6), and (iv.) described by Nâsir (see p. 176) 
as opening in the north wall west of the “Gate of Gates,7 must 
be identified with the gate, now and ever since Crusading times 
called Bâb al Hittah (the Gate of Remission). Suyûti, as will 
be seen, applies to this (northern) gate (writing in 1470) the 
legendary account which Nâsir (in 1047) related anent the more 
ancient Bâb Hittah at the south-west corner of the Haram Area. 
Suyûti writes : “ ZPdb Hittah (the Gate of Remission) is so called 
because the children of Israel were directed to enter their house 
of prayer thereby, saying, ‘Remission, O Lord, for our Sins. 
The following is given on the uthority of "Ali ibn Salläm ibn 
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Abd as Salläm, who was told by his father that he had heard Abu 
Muhammad ibn ’Abd as Sallâäm state as follows—namely, that the 
Brazen Gate,* which is in the (Aksà) Mosque, is the (celebrated) 
Bâb al Hamal al Ausât (the middle Ram Gate), and is of the 
workmanship of the Chosroes ; and that the brazen gate which 
closes the (main) gatewayt of the Haram Area is the Gate of 
David, through which he was wont to pass, going from Sion to 
Solomon’s Market-place ; while, lastly, the gate of the gateway 
known at present (in 1470)as the Bab Hittah (Gate of Remission) 
was formerly at Jericho, which city having come to ruin, the gate 
was transported from thence to the Noble Sanctuary.” (S., 267; 
Na tD., 387.) 

The Hashimite Gates mentioned by Mukaddasi (7), and possibly 
the gate of the same name (but noted in inversed order) given by 
Ibn ’Abd Rabbih (see p. 164), most probably correspond to the 
gate (ii.) said by Nâsir (p. 176) to lead to the Cloisters of the 
Sufis, and to open in the north wall west of his (Näsir’s) Bâb al 
Asbât. It would, therefore, correspond with the modern Bâb al 
Atm (Gate of the Darkness), which Suyüûti notes was, in his day 
(as at the present time), also called “Bäb Sharaf al Anbiyà (the 
Gate of the Glory of the Prophets). It is that now, further, 
called Bäb ad Dawidâriyyah.i It opens from the northern side 
of the Haram Area.” (S., 267 ; M. a. D., 382.) 

Mukaddasis Bâb al VWalid (8) (mentioned, but in different 
order, by Ibn ’Abd Rabbih) is possibly the present Bâb al 
Ghawânimah (the northernmost in the west wall), of which Suyûti 
speaks in the following terms. That, as he states, it was anciently 
called the Gate of Abraham does not, however, correspond with 
what follows in Mukaddasi, where the next gate (lying to the 
south, presumably, of the Bâb al Walid) is called the Bäb Ibrahim. 
Possibly, however, the names had become interchanged, as we 
have already seen was the case in other instances. Suyûtis 
description is as follows : “ Bâb al Ghawânimah (the Gate of the 


* See p. 99. + The present Bâb as Silsilah. 

+ The Dawidâriyyah is the house of the Dawidâr—more correctly the 
Dawât-dâr—or Secretary, a Persian word signifying “he who carried the ink- 
stand.” It is also spelt Duwaidariyyah. 
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Men of the Family of Ghânim*) is that adjoining the Lieutenant’s 
Palace (the Dâr an Niyâbah). It is the first (or northernmost) on 
the western side of the Haram Area. Anciently, it is said, this 
gate was called Bâb al Khalil (the Gate of Abraham ‘the Friend ?).? 
(9267, Ma D:, 383:) 

Mukaddasÿs Bâb Ibrahim (9), if the foregoing identification be 
accepted, would then correspond with the Bâb as Sakar (Gate of 
Hell), which Nâsir (ii) states is the only one opening, in his 
day, in the west wall to the north of the Bäâb Däâüûd. (See 
p.176.) This is apparently the modern Bäâb an Nädhir (the Gate 
of the Inspector), of which Suyûti writes to the following effect : 
“ Bâb an Nädhir (the Gate of the Inspector) is a gate that is said 
never to have been restored, Anciently, it was called Bäb Mikäil 
(the Gate of Michael) : and, according to report, it is the gate to 
which Gabriel tied the steed Al Burâk on the occasion of the 
Night Journey.” (S., 267; M. a. D., 383.) 

South of this gate, in the present western wall of the Haram 
Area, is one built, presumably, since Saladin’s days, since no 
notice occurs of it in the more ancient writers. Suyüûti speaks of 
it by the name it bears at the present day. He writes : 

‘Bâb al Hadid (the Iron Gate) is one that has been rebuilt (or 
recently built). Anciently, it was called after Arghûn al Kâmili,t 
who founded the Madrasah (or college) of the Arghüniyyah, 
which lies on the left hand as you go out through it.” (S., 268 ; 
Nha. "D..387) 

Mukaddasis “Gate of the Mother of Khâlid” (10) (called 
Dâr Umm Khülid, of the Æouse of Khâlid’s Mother, by Ibn al 
Fakih) is probably the modern Bâb al Kattänin (the Gate 
of the Cotton Merchants Bazaar); or it might possibly be 
the gate to the north of this, called the Bäâb al Hadid, just 
described ; but this latter identification is the less likely of 
the two. Suyüûti writes of the first-mentioned gate: “ Bab al 
Kattânin (the Gate of the Cotton Merchants) is one of those that 
has been restored. Al Malik an Nâsir ibn Kalâ’ün was the prince 

* Descendants of Shaikh Ghânim ibn Ali, who was born near Nâbulus in 
562 (1167), and died in 632 at Damascus. Saladin made him chief of the 


Khânkah Salâhiyyah, the Derwish house founded by him at Jerusalem. 
+ Lieutenant of Syria He died in 758 (1357). 
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who first built it; but it afterwards fell into complete ruin and 
disuse. When the late Nûib (Lieutenant) of Syria, Tankiz an 
Nâsiri,* built the colonnade which runs all along the western wall 
of the Noble Sanctuary, and the Sûk al Kattänin (the Cotton 
Market), he rebuilt, at the same time, this gate with the high 
pôrtal, séèn herc'at the present day.” (5.268,20; 20) 

Immediately to the south of the above comes the Gate known 
at the present day as Bâb al Mutawaddà (the Gate of the 
Ablutions), or Al Matärah (Gate of Rain). This is a gateway 
opened since Crusading time, and which Suyûti speaks of under 
the name of the Gate of the Reservoir. Hewwritess 24% 
Szkkarah (the Gate of the Reservoir) is said to be an ancient 
Gate. It had fallen to ruin of recent years, but when the late 
’Alà ad Din Al Busirt constructed the tank for the ablution, which 
he gave the people, he rebuilt, too, this Gate. May it not be 
allowed to fall'again into decay!” (5, 2685" M. à. D.,583) 

Lastly comes Mukaddasrs Bäb Däûd (rr), the Great Gate of 
David, by which Nâsir (i.) begins his enumeration on entering the 
Haram Area. It is now known as the Bäb as Silsilah (the Gate 
of the Chain). The adjoining Bäb as Salâm (Gate of Peace) is 
that alluded to by Mukaddasi (see p. 174) in his preface as 
the Bâb as Sakinah, and described under the same name (1.4) 
by Nâsir (see p. 180) as having a hall and place of prayer 
with many Mihräbs. Of these last, no traces remain at the 
present day. ‘These two Gates Suyüûti speaks of in the following 
words : “ Bäb as Silsilah (the Gate of the Chain), and the Bâb as 
Sakinah, stand side by side. ‘The Bàb as Silsilah was anciently 
called the Bâb Däûd (David's Gate). Bâb as Sakinah (the Gate 
of the Shechinah or Divine Presence) opens near the Gate of the 
Madrasah (or College), called Al Baladiyyah; and close by it 
also is the Southern Minaret. The Royal College, called Al 
Madrasah al Ashrafiyyabh, lies to the north of the same.” (S., 268 ; 
Mara: Ds383) 

The following table shows in a concise manner the proposed 
identifications of the various Gates of the Haram Area : 

* Tankiz al Hisâmi or An Näsiri was Lieutenant of Syria under Sultan An 


Nâsir Muhammad ibn KalÂ un. Tankiz died 741 (1340). 


+ He died in 1291 A.p. See M. a. D., p. 606. 
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THE COLONNALES. 


‘Fhe colonnades running along the inner side of the boundary 
walls of the Haram Area would appear to have stood, in the early 
Muslim days, very much in the same positions which they now 
occupy. Our earliest notice of them is in Mukaddasi, who says 
(see p. 99) that “on the right hand” (that is, along the West 
Wall) ran colonnades, as also “at the back” (that is, along the 
North Wall) of the Haram Area were colonnades, the ceilings of 
which are described as studded with mosaics. 

The East Wall of the Haram Area, overhanging the Wädi Jahan- 
num, and in which stands the Golden Gate, is state to have no colon- 
nades alongit. Neither was there any colonnade along the portion 
of the South Wall extending from the south-east angle (above the 
Cradle of Jesus) to the Eastern Wall of the Aksäâ. From these 
particulars it is evident that in Mukaddasrs days the Haram Area, 
as far as the lateral colonnades are concerned, showed exactly 
the appearance to be seen at the present day. Mukaddasi also 
states the reasons (p. 99) why the Aksàâ was not placed sym- 
metrically in the centre of the South Wall of the Haram Area. 

The Persian traveller, Nâsir-i-Khusrau (1047), gives us more 
exact details of these colonnades, which agree very exactly with 
what Mukaddasi (985) has described. Along the West Wall 
Näsir states that to the right (south) of the Gate of David ran 
two great colonnades, each with twenty-nine marble pillars (see 
p.176). The x colonnades I understand to refer, the first, to 
that running from the Gate of David to the Gate Bâb al Hittah 
(the present Bäb al Maghäribah) ; the second, from this last Gate 
down to the south-west angle, where it joined the colonnade of 
forty-two arches on the South Wall. (See Plan facing p. 150, 
b, a and g.) To the left of the Gate of David, northwards up 
to the north-west angle, was a long colonnade of sixty-four arches. 
The Gate of David (the present Gate of the Chain) had beside it 
another Gate called the Bäb as Sakinah (the Gate of the Shechinah, 
or Divine Presence), which led to à hall with a small mosque 
adjacent, in which were many oratories. (See p. 180.) Of this, 
apparently no traces remain at the present day; and Mukad- 
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dasi, sixty years before Nâsir, makes no mention of it as having 
existed in his time. The North Wall of the Haram Area, which 
in Mukaddasrs days had colonnades roofed in mosaic work, had 
two sets of colonnades when seen by Nâsir. From the Gate at 
the north-east angle (the present Bâb al Asbât), which Nâsir 
names the Bâb al Abwâb, westwards, to the next Gate, called by 
him the Bâb al Asbât (at present the Bâb Hittah), was “a colon- 
nade, with arches that rested on solid pillars.” (Plan facing p. 150, 
atf) And westward of this Gate again, presumably extending as 
far as the north-west angle, and therefore joining the colonnade 
along the West Wall, were two colonnades (see p. 177, and Plan. 
at e and 4), one beyond the other, in or near the westernmost of 
which was the “large and beautiful Dome ” of Zachariah (Plan, W), 
of which, however, no traces remain at the present day. 

The West Wall of the Haram Area, overhanging the Wädi 
Jahannum, had no colonnade; and from the south-east angle, 
along the South Wall, “for a space of 200 ells (or 400 feet)” to 
the east wall of the Aksä, was (Nâsir states), as at present, a bare 
wall The only colonnade mentioned by Nûsir, of which no 
mention is found in Mukaddasi, is that of “forty-two arches ” 
running along the South Wall, west of the Aksâ, from the 
western wall of the Mosque to the south-west angle of the Haram 
Area, where it joined the colonnade of the West Wall. (Plan, g) 
This colonnade occupied the ground afterwards covered by the 
Armoury of the Templars. (See p. 107.) 

After Nâsirs visit came the century of the Crusades, and 
then Saladin’s restorations. Our next authority is Mujir ad Din 
in 1496. He describes the colonnades he saw, and gives the 
dates of their building or restoration, as will be found in the 
following paragraphs : “The colonnades that go along the West 
Wall inside were all built during the reign of Al Malik an Nâsir 
Muhammad ibn Kalâ’ün (a.D. 1310-1341). ‘The colonnade going 
from the Maghâribah Gate to the Gate of the Chain was built in 
713 (1314); that running from the Minaret at the Gate of the 
Chain to the Gate of the Inspector in 737 (1336) ; that from the 
Gate of the Inspector to the Bäb al Ghawânimah in 707 (1307). 
‘The colonnades along the north wall were erected at the time of 
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the foundations of the respective buildings they flank.” (M. a. D, 
376.) Since Mujir ad Dins days the colonnades must have been 
frequently repaired ; but, as seen at the present day, they are, to 
all intents, identical with those here described in 1496. (See 
Plansfacing.p. 172.) 


DINENSIONS. OP RENE  HERRSNINNRMRAS 


The dimensions of the Haram Area are given by many of the 
early authorities, some of whom apparently measured the great 
court for themselves, while some merely copied the inscription on 
a certain stone in the North Wall—by whom set up is not known 

-on which the dimensions are recorded. ‘This stone was re- 
discovered y M. Clermont-Ganneau in r874. he ssshiiee 
is, unfortunately, much corroded by the weather — this was 
apparently the case even as early as the year 1351—and the 
inscription can, at the present day, be only partially deciphered. 
According to M. Ganreaus account, what may be clearly read is, 
in translation, the following : 

“Zn the name of Allah the Compassionate, the Merciful, the 
lensth of (the Haram Area of) the Masjid is seven hurdred and 
four-and-***#ty ells, and its breadth four hundred and fire-and-fifty 
cs, the ell beinz the ell of ***# 

In M. Ganneau's opinion, the space for the word representing 
the tens, in the enumeration of the length, will onlv allow of its 
having been either egäfr or #urty ; thusoin full, 58% one: 
Further, the specification of the 2/74, or ell, in M. Ganneaus 
opinion, cannot have been ‘alMalik,”or #esranisell;nieenmee 
the space available on the stone will not allow of the five letters of 
this word (in the Arabic) having been inscribed here ; also, he 
adds that such traces of letters as still remain do not correspond 
with the strokes of the Arabic letters in the word ‘al Malik.” 

Fhe earliest mention of the exact dimensions of the Haram 
tea 1s found in the account (Semp:ré6})ntritenmine 
Spanish Arab, Ibn ‘Abd Rabbih, about the veareyns. ME 
vives no reference to the inscribed stone slab in the North Wall, 
but states the lenuth of the Haram to be 784 ells, andthe breadth 
455 dis, the clbbeing “the Zmm-ell." Gobt MSSsoibnaMibn 
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Rabbihs work are, however, wanting, and for the word “Jmäm ” 
we have only the authority of the Cairo-printed edition to rely on, 
and this is far from unimpeachable. 

Ibn al Fakih and Mukaddasi, who are of the same century as 
the Spanish Arab, only give the dimensions of the Haram Area in 
round numbers, namely 1,000 ells by 700; and, according to Mukad- 
dasi, the ell was the royal Hâshimite ell, which measured about 
18 inches in length. At this valuation we get 1,500 feet by 1,050 
feet for the length and breadth, the present measurements being, 
roughly —length 1,500 feet, by 909 feet for the average breadth. 

The Persian traveller Näsir-i-Khusrau, who visited Jerusalem 
in 1047, is the first in so many words to mention the tablet M. 
Ganneau has rediscovered in the North Wall Nâsirs account is 
most circumstantial ; and, if the numbers in the Persian MS. of 
his Diary could be depended upon (and all the known MSS. 
agree in giving the same numbers), his testimony would settle the 
point of what was the length originally inscribed on the tablet ; 
for, in Nâsir's days, the surface of the stone would appear to have 
been still undamaged. Nâäsir’s account is as follows : 

‘The greater length of the Haram Area extends from north to 
south; but if the space occupied by the Maksürah (or Aksà 
Mosque) be deducted, the shape of the court is (roughly) square, 
with the Kiblah point lying towards the south. Now, it was my 
desire to obtain the measurements of the Haram Area, and I 
said to myself: l'irst, I will come exactly to know the plice in all 
its aspects, and see the whole thercof ; and afterwards will T take 
the measurements. But after passing some time in the Noble 
Sanctuary, and examining it, Î came on an inscription upon a 
stone of an arch in the north wall {of the Haram Area), not far from 
the Dome of Jacob (Kubbat Va’küb) (Plan facing p. 150, X) -on 
whom be peace! In this inscription the length of the Faram 
Area was set down at 704 cubits (.475%), and the breadth at 455 
cubits of the royal measure. The royal ell (ges-2malik) is the 
same as that which is known in Khurasän as the Gez1-Shägan 
(the king’s ell), and is equivalent to 1} (common) cubits (4754), 
or a fraction the less.”* (N. Kh., 28, 29, 31.) 

* Inthis passage £es (ell) and 754 (cubit) are again used as synonÿmous 


terms. See p. 128. 
13 
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‘Fhe next authority, but one of no great weight in this matter, 
is Jdrisi, who states that the Haram Area measures 200 Ba (or 
fathoms), by 180 Bà, the 24 being “the space between the 
extremities of the two hands of a fullgrown man when they are 
extended to the right and left.” (See Lanes Drcionarr, s. v.) 
Taking the BÂ’ at 6 fect, this would only give us 1,200 feet for the 
length, and 1,080 feet for the breadth. 

‘The testimony of ’Ali of Herat is of greater weight. He writes, 
describing the Haram Area in 1173: “I read on a stone the 
following inscription : ‘ 7e length (of the Haram Area round) the 
Mosque is 700 Royal ells, and its breadth is 4557 This stone 15 
to be seen built into the north wall of (the Haram Area that 
surrounds) the Aksâ Mosque” (A H.,, Ok 8.7 
verso.) 

From the close of the twelfth century (a few years before Sala- 
din’s reconquest of Jerusalem), when ’Ali of Herat wrote, no other 
account has reached us of the dimensions of the Haram Area 
until the middle of the fourteenth century, when (in 1355) the 
traveller Ibn Batûtah describes Jerusalem. His Diary was 
written out, many years after his return home, from notes, and 
hence it is not surprising to find that he puts the length (north to 
south) for the breadth (east to west) of the Haram Area, and 7%e 
versa. Whether he copied the figures from the tablet in the North 
Wall is not stated. After a general description of the Mosque 
at Jerusalein, Ibn Batûtah continues: ‘They say there is no 
mosque anywhere larger than this The length of the Haram 
Area from east to west is 752 ells of the Dhirä al Malikiyyah. 
Its breadth from the Kiblah (south) to the north is 435 ells.” 
(LAB EL.) 

The author of the A/wfhir al Ghiräm is the first writer to 
mention that the tablet in the north wall, which he read, was, in 
his day, rendered somewhat illegible by the weathering of the 
stone. This was in 1351, a few years prior to Ibn Batüûtah's visit. 
As will be noted, the words recording both the /Æ»g/% and the 
breadth were, in 1351, clearly legible, and it was only the speci- 
fication of the ell that he could not decipher. ‘The following 
passage from the author of the Muthir has been quoted or copied 
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by many subsequent writers, notably by Suyûti in 1470, and by 
Mujir ad Din in 1496. The Arabic text (collated from several 
MSS. in the Bibliothèque Nationale at Paris) is printed in the 
PAR RSS mOPPxiIx., newseries, atup. 305. The following. is'a 
translation : 

“JItis stated by Ibn ’Asäkir (died 1176) that the length of the 
Haram Area is 755 ells, and its breadth 465 ells, the ell being the 
royal ell (2Air@ al Malik). And so also writes Abul Mali al 
Musharraf in his book. Now, I myself, in old times, have seen 
in the northern wall of the Haram Area, above the gateway which 
adjoins the Duwaidäriyyah, and on the inner side of the wall, a 
slab on which was inscribed the length and the breadth of the 
Haram Area, and it differed from what these two authorities have 
stated. And what was inscribed on this slab was: Zength 784 ells, 
breadth 455 ells. The inscription, further, gives the indication of 
the ell used ; but I am not sure whether this is the ell mentioned 
above (which is the royal ell) or some other, for the inscription 
has become indistinct. ‘The Haram Area was measured in our 
days with a rope, and along the eastern wall it measured 683 ells, 
and along the western wall it measured 650 ells, while in the 
breadth (that is, along the northern and the southern walls) it 
measured 438 ells. ‘These measurements being exclusive of the 
width of the outer walls.” 

It is to be noted that the author of the Muthir fails to state 
what particular ell was the one used in the measurements made in 
his days. 

Muñÿîr ad Din, who quotes the above (M. a. D., 251), states in a 
subsequent page (Cairo Text, p. 377) that he, himself, in the year 
1496, measured the Haram Area twice over to get the figures 
exact. The ell was the workman’s ell, that commonly in use in 
his day, the length of which is equivalent to about 2} feet. 
Mujir ad Din’s measurements are the following : 

“ Length: From the South Wall at the Mihräb Dâäüd, to the 
back of the colonnade on the North Wall near the Gate of the 
Tribes, is 660 ells. ‘This is not counting the width of the outer 
walls. Width: From the Eastern Wall, where this overhangs the 
tombs that are outside the Gate of Mercy, to the back of the 
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Western Colonnade below the Chambers of the Madrasah Tan 
kiziyyah, is 406 ells.” 

At the valuation given above, 660 workman’s ells would equal 
1,485 feet, and 406 ells, 9133 feet. 

The following list gives in chronological order a summary of 
the above measurements. When it is remembered that since 
Muslim days the South Wall of the Aksà Mosque (and therefore 
also of the Haram Area) has always occupied the position it does 
at the present day : that the same may be said of the “ Cradle of 
Jesus” im the south-east corner ; that Mukaddasi as early as 985 
mentions the Birkat Bani Isrûil, and therefore that the north-east 
angle cannot have changed its position since the ninth century : 
and finally, that the Gates in the West Wall, many of them date 
from the first centuries of the Hijrah--it must be concluded that 
the boundaries of the Haram Area cannot have been much 
changed since the days of the Khalif ‘Abd al Malik at the close 
of the seventh century of our era. The variation in the figures is 
doubtless in part due to the error of the copyists : in part also to 
the variety of ell used, which ranged between the early Hâshimite 
royal ell of 1# feet, the later royal ell of about 2 feet, and the 
workman’s ell of the fifteenth century, which measured about 
2} feet. 

A.D. 903. Ibn al Fakïh, in ells, 1,000 by 700. 

913. Ibn ‘Abd Rabbih, “inslrmmémrells;” 284 bÿrass. 

985. Mukaddasi, ‘in royal Hashimite ells,” r,o0o by 300, 
equivalent to 1,500 feet by 1,050 feet. 

1047. Nûsir-1-Khusrau. Inscription on North Wall, “in royal 
ells,” read 704 by 455. 

1154. Idrisi, measurement in Bâ’ (fathom), 200 by 180, equiva- 
lent to 1,200 feet by 1,080 feet. 

1178. Ali of Herat. Inscription on North Wall, “in royal 
ells,” 700 by 455. 

1176. Ibn ’Asâkir, as quoted by the author of the A/wé#kfr, ‘in 
royal ells,” 755 by 465. 

1351. The author of the A/ufhir al Ghiräm. Inscription 
(query what ells), 784 by 455. 

Idem, by his own measurement: Eastern Wall, 68; ells; 
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Western Wall, 650 ells; breadth; 438 ells. (Specification of ell 
not given.) 

1355. Ibn Batûtah, “in royal ells,” 752 by 435. (length and 
breadth interchanged in error.) 

1496. Muijir ad Din, from his own measurements, in workman’s 
ells (of about 21 feet), 660 Py 406 (equivalent to 1,483 feet and 
9134 feet). 

1874. M. Clermont Ganneau’s reading of the inscription in the 
North Wall, length, 784 or 734; breadth, 455. ‘This in ells that, 
according to his reading, cannot have been 7aya7 ells. 


THE TANKS AND POOLS. 


The rock under the greater part of the Haram Area is, in 
various places, honeycombed with tanks used for storing water. 
They are mentioned by many of the earlier writers. ‘These 
reservoirs during the Middle Ages were fed by an aqueduct, 
bringing water from “ Solomon's Pools” in the Wâdi Urtàs, near 
Hebron, which aqueduct was originally constructed by Pontius 
Pilate (Josephus, Ant., xvii. 3, X 2). Of the water-cisterns of the 
Noble Sanctuary, Näsir gives the following account : 

“The roofs of all the buildings in the Haram Area are covered 
with lead. Below the ground-level are numerous tanks and water- 
cisterns hewn out of the rock, for the Noble Sanctuary rests every” 
where on à foundation of live rock. ‘There are so many of these 
cisterns that however much rain falls, no water flows away to 
waste, but all is caught in the tanks, whence the people come to 
draw it. They have constructed leaden conduits for carrying 
down the water, and the rock cisterns lie below these, with covered 
passages leading down thereto, through which the conduits pass to 
the tanks, whereby any loss of water is saved, and impurities are 
kept therefrom. 

‘ At a distance of three leagues from the Holy City, I saw a great 
water-tank (at Solomon's Pools), whereinto pour all the streams 
that flow down from the hills rom thence they have brought 
an aqueduct that comes out into the Noble Sanctuary. Of all 
parts of the Holy City this is where water is most plentiful. But 
in every house also, there is a cistern for collecting the rain-water 
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—for other than this water there is none --and each must store the 
rain which falls upon his roof. ‘The water used in the hot baths 
and other places is solely from the storage of the rains. ‘The 
tanks that are below the Haram Area never need to be repaired, 
for they are cut in the live rock. Any place where there may 
have been originally a fissure or a leakage, has been so solidly 
built up that the tanks never fall out of order. It is said that 
these cisterns were constructed by Solomon—peace be upon him! 
The roofing of them is like that of a baker’s oven (/anntûr). Each 
opening is covered with a stone, as at a well-mouth, in order that 
nothing may fall therein. The water of the Holy City is sweeter 
than the water of any other place, and purer ; and even when no 
rain falls for two or three days the conduits still run with water, 
for though the sky be clear, and there be no trace of clouds, the 
dew causes drops to fall.”’* (N. Kh., 30.) 

The great cistern, which is in part excavated under the Aksà 
Mosque, goes by the name of Bîr al Warakah, the Well of the 
Leaf. ‘To account for the name, a strange tradition is recounted 
(1470) by Suyüûti, and ccpied by Mujir ad Din, and many later 
writers, which in substance reproduces the account given by Vâküt 
(1225) in his Geographical Dictionary under the heading of 47 
Æalt.  Yäkûts version will be found translated in chapter vii.,f 
and may be compared with what is given here from Suyûti. 

“Now as to the tradition about the leaves (of Paradise), there 
are many and various accounts thereof. In the first place, from 
Abu Bakr ibn Abi Maryam, through ’Utayvah ibn Kaïs, comes the 
tradition that the Prophet said: ‘ Verily à man from among my 
people shall enter Paradise, walking upon his two feet (and come 
back again), and yet shall live” Now during the Khalifate of 
‘Omar, a caravan of men arrived at the Holy City to make their 
prayers there. And one of them, a man of the Bani Tamim, 
named Shuraik ibn Habäshah, went off to get water (from the well). 
And his bucket falling down into the well, he descended and found 
a door there opening into gardens, and passing through the door 
into the gardens, he walked therein. Then he plucked a leaf from 
one of the trees, and placing it behind his ear, he returned to the 


* See p. 87, note. + See p. 292. 
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well and mounted up again. And the man went to the Governor 
of the Holy City, and related to him of what he had seen in those 
gardens, and how he had come to enter therein. ‘Then the Governor 
sent men with him to the well, and they descended, many people 
accompanying them, but they found not the door, neither did they 
attain to the gardens. And the Governor wrote to the Khalif 
Omar concerning it all, recalling how it was reported on tradition 
that one of the people of Islam should enter the Garden of Paradise, 
and walk therein, on his two feet, and yet live. Omar wrote in 
answer : ‘ Look ye to the leaf, whether it be green and do not 
wither. If this be so, verily it is a leaf of Paradise, for naught of 
Paradise can wither or change : and it is recorded in the aforesaid 
tradition of the Prophet that the leaf shall not suffer change.’ 

‘ Another version of the tradition runs as follows : Shuraik ibn 
Habäshah at Tamimi came into the Holy City to get water for 
his companions, and his bucket slipped from his hand, so he 
descended (into the well) to fetch it up. And a person called to 
him in the well, saying, Come thou with me,’ and, taking him by 
the hand, he brought him into the Garden of Paradise.  Shuraik 
plucked two leaves, and the person then brought him back 
to where he had first found him. ‘Then Shuraik mounted up out 
of the well, and when he rejoined his companions, he told them 
of all that had happened. The affair reached the ears of the 
Khalif ‘Omar, and it was Ka'ab who remarked how it had 
been said (by the Prophet) à wan of this people of Islam shall 
enter the Garden of Paradise, and vet lire, adding : Lockaye 
to the leaves ; if they suffer change, then are they not the leaves 
of Paradise, and if they change not, then must they verily be of the 
leaves of Paradise” And ’Utayyah asserts that the said leaves 
never after did suffer change. According to another tradition 
(coming from Al Walid), a certain Abu-n-Najm was Imäm (leader 
of prayer) to the people of Salamiyyah, many of whom were of the 
desert tribes. And some of these people told him how they had 
themselves been well acquainted with Shuraik ibn Habäshah 
when he was living at Salamiyyah. And they were wont to inquire 
of him concerning his entrance into the Garden of Paradise, and 
what he saw therein, and of how he had brought leaves there- 
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from. And these people continued: ‘We inquired further 
whether there yet remained by him any one of the leaves which he 
had plucked there: and when he answered us affirmatively, we 
asked to see the leaf, and the man called for his Kurân, and took 
from between its pages a leaf that was entirely green, and gave it 
into our hands. When we had returned it to him, after laying it 
over his cyes, he placed it back again betwéen the pasesmot 
his Kurin. And when he was at the point of death, he enjoined 
that we should put this leaf on his breast under the shroud, and his 
last words were to conjure us that this should exactly be done.’ 
Al Walid continues : [ inquired of Abu-n-Najm whether he had 
heard a description given of the leaf? He replied : “Mes,;"andit 
was like the leaf of à peach tree (Dwrakin), of the size of the 
palm of a hand, and pointed at the tip.”  Suyüti adds : Now the 
mouth of the Well of the Leaf is in the Aksi Mosque, on the left 
hand as you enter by the door facingthe Mihrab.” (S.,270. ‘The 
first tradition is copied by M. a. D., 368.) 

Pesides the underground water-tanks of the TTaram, there Were 
threc celebrated pools of water in the Holy City. Mukaddasi, 
in 985, writes : ‘ There is water in Jerusalem inplentr. Das 
is a Common Saying, that here is no p'ac in Jerusalem but here 
dou ma) get water ad hear the Call to Prayer ; and few are the 
houses that have not cisterns--one or more. Within the city are 
three great tanks, namelv, the Birkat Bani Isräil, the Birkat 
Sulaimân, and the Birkat ‘Iyâd. In the vicinity of each of these 
are baths, and to them lead the water-channels from the streets. 
In the Mosque Area there are twenty underground cisterns of 
vast size, and there are few quarters of the city that have not 
public cisterns, though the contents of these last is only the rain- 
water that drains into them fronrthe stréèts.  "At'arcertaimmaillens: 
about à stage from the Holy City, they have gathered together 
the waters, and made there two pools, into which the torrents of 
the winter rains flow. From these two reservoirs there are 
channels, bringing the water to the City, which are opened during 
the spring in order to fill the tanks under the Haram Area, and 
also those in other places.”  (Muk., 16%.) 

The notice of these three pools, mentioned by Mukaddasi 
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as within the city precincts, is copied by succeeding writers, who 
make no attempt at any identification of the two last mentioned. 
The first, the Pool of the Children of Israel, is the well-known 
tank called by the same name at the present day, which lies outside 
the north-east corner of the Haram Area. (See plans facing pp. 
150, 172.) ‘The traditional origin of its name is thus recorded by 
Ali of FHerat : 

“The Birkat Bani Isrâil is to the north of the Haram Area. 
Fhey say that Bukht Nasar (Nebuchadnezzar) filled it with the 
heads of the Children of Israel that he slew.” (A. H., Oxf. 
DIS, 1 39 v.) 

The Birkat Sulaimän and the Birkat ‘Ty£d do not exist under 
these names at the present day. ‘The Birkat Sulaimän is, doubt- 
less, the mediæval Pool of Bethesda, the site of which has recently 
been discovered (see P. E. F. “ Quarterly Statement,” 1888, p. 115) 
near the Church of St. Anne.* Tradition ascribed the digging of 
both this pool and the Birkat Bani Isrüil to King Solomon. (See 
D, P. T. Bordeaux L'ilgrim, p. 20, and Ciks de fhérusalem, p.25 } 

The Birkat ‘Iyâd was called after ’1yäd ibn Ghanm, a celebrated 
‘Companion of the Prophet, who was with the Khalif Omar at the 
capitulation of Jerusalem, and, according to Muijir ad Din 
(Ma D. 231), built a bath in the Holy City. He died a.H. 20 
(641). ‘The pool anciently called by his name is probably the 
present Birkat Hammäm al Butrak, the Pool of the Patriarch's Bath, 
not far from the Jaffa Gate, very generally identified with the Pool 
Amygdalon of Josephus and with the Biblical Pool of Hezekiah. 

Suyûti, in 1470, whose account is copied by Mujir ad Din 
(M. à. D., 409) writes as follows : “In regard to the pools that 
are in the Holy City, on the report of Damrah from Ibn Abi 
Sûdah, it is related that a certain King of the Kings of the 
Children of Israel, named Hazkil (Hezekiah), constructed Six 
pools for the Holy City, namelv, three within the city, Wmeh are 
the Birkat Bani Isräil, the Birkat Sulaimän, and the Birkat [vad, 
and three without the city, which are the Birkat Mämila and the 
two Birkats of A1 Marji. And these he made to store the water 
for the use of the people of the Holy City.” (S., 274.) 


* See the Plan of Jerusalem facing p. 83. 
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With regard to the pools outside the city here alluded to, the 
Pool of Mamilla lies a short distance west of the Jaffa Gate of 
Jerusalem, while the Pools of Al Marji are those known as 
Solomon’s Pools, some miles from Heébron, referred to above 
in the descriptions of Mukaddasi and others. (See p. 197.) 
Mujir ad Din, writing in 1496, adds that in his days the two 
Birkats of ’Iyäd and Sulaimän could no longer be identified, the 
names being unknown to the inhabitants of Jerusalem. (M. a. D. 


409.) 


THE CHURCH OF RESURRECTION AND OTHER CHRISTIAN 
SHRINES. 


The Church of the Holy Sepulchre.—Xn their descriptions of - 
Jerusalem, Muslim writers very naturally give but scant space to 
the mention of Christian edifices The great Church of the 
Resurrection, however, founded by Constantine about the year 
335, ruined by the Persian Chosroes in 614, and restored hy 
Modestus in 629, had been left untouched when, in 637, Omar 
took possession of Jerusalem ; and, as has been noted on a 
previous page, was, in Mukaddasi's days, “so enchantingly fair, 
and so renowned for its splendour,” as almost to rival in beauty 
the Dome of the Rock and the Great Mosque at Damascus. 
(SES z17:) 

The Church of the Holy Sepulchre is mentioned as early as 
the vear 043 A.b. by the historian Mas’üdi. The Muslims, from 
the earliest times, have called this church Â'axisah al Xumämak 
—“the Church of the Sweepings,” or “of the Dunghill ”-- 
Aumaämah being à designed corruption of A'arämah, the name 
given to the church by the Eastern Christians, this being the 
Arabic equivalent of Anastasis —“the Resurrection” The im- 
posture, which is still called the Miracle of the Holy Fire, is first 
noticed by the Christian pilgrim, Bernard the Wise, in 867. 
Mas’üdis testimony, therefore, some eighty years later, that the 
miracle took place in the C#wrch of the Holy Sepulchre of the 
Christians, a well-known building, perfectly distinct from the 
Dome of the Rock (which last Mr. Fergusson would have us 
believe was, at that period, known as the Æo/r Sepul Are), serves 
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to overturn from its foundations the theory that Constantine's 
basilica is the Muslim Dome of the Rock. Mas'üdi was sceptical 
as to the miraculous origin of the fire. His account is as 
follows : 

“ On the fifth day of the (Syrian) month Tishrin r (October), is 
the festival of the Kanîsah al Kumämah (the Church of the 
Sepulchre) at Jerusalem. The Christians assemble for this festival 
from out all lands. Foronit the fire from heaven doth descend 
among them, and they kindle therefrom the candles The 
Muslims also are wont to assemble in great crowds to see the 
sight of the festival. It is the custom at this time to pluck olive- 
leaves. The Christians hold many legends there anent; but 
the fire is produced by a clever artifice, which is kept a great 
secret.” (Mas. üii. 405.) 

Another passage from the same author is curious as showing 
what were the churches in the hands of the Christians in 
Jerusalem in A.D. 943. After relating the history of the reign of 
Solomon, Mas’ûdi concludes his chapter with the following 
paragraph : 

‘It was Solomon who first built the Holy House, which same 
is now the Aksâ Mosque—may Allah bless its precincts ! When 
he had completed the building thereof, he set about building a 
house for his own use. This last is the place that, in our own 
day, is called the Kanisah al Kumämah (the Church of the 
Resurrection). It is the largest church in Jerusalem belonging 
to the Christians. They have also in the Holy City other greatly 
honoured churches besides this one—as, for example, the Kanisah 
Sihyûn (the Church of Sion), of which David has made mention 
(in the Psalms) ; and the church known as AI Jismäniyyah. ‘This 
last, they say, encloses the tomb of David.” (Mas. 1. 111.) 

AI Jismâniyyah is the Arabic corruption of the name Gceth 
semane, The original Hebrew name has the meaning of Gardrn 
of the Clivepress ; while /ismänivyah, in Arabic, signifies “The 
place of /e Zncarnation, and is in allusion, therefore, to à 
different circumstance in the Gospel history.  Mukaddasi, writing 
in 985, gives no description of the Church of the Sepulchre, only 
alluding to it incidentally. (See pp. 98, 117.) 
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There is some doubt as to the exact year in which the mad 
Khalif of Egypt, Häkim, ordered the celébrated destruction of 
the Church of the Sepulchre. Western authorities generally place 
this event in the year 1010 A.b. ‘The chronicle of Ibn al Athir 
notes it as an occurrence of the year of the Hijrah 398 (1008). 
He writes: “In this year Al Häkim-bi-amr-Illah, the Lord of 
Egypt, ordered the demolition of the Church of the Kumämabh, 
which is the church in the Holy City (of Jerusalem) called 
generally by the (Christians) AI Kayämah (the Anastasis). In 
this church, according to the belief of the Christians, is the spot 
where the Messiah was buried ; and on this account it is visited 
by them, coming in pilgrimage from all parts of the earth. Al 
Häkim also commanded the other churches throughout his 
dominions to be likewise pulled down, and so it was done.” (Ibn 
al Athir, ix. 147.) 

Makrizi, however, an authority of no less weight than the above, 
states that it was in the year 400 AH. (1010) that Al Hakim 
“wrote ordering the destruction of the Church of the Kumâmah,” 
{the text is given in De Sacys CAresfomathie Arabe, Vol. 1, p. 60 
of the Arabic), and this corresponds with the date generally given 
by Western writers. Mujir ad Din, on the contrary, repeats Ibn al 
Athirs date. He writes: “ During the year 398 (1008), the 
Khalif Häâkim ordered the Kumämah to be destroyed. The 
church, however, was allowed to be rebuilt during the reign of his 
son, Al Mustansir, by the King of Rüm.” (M. a. D., 269) The 
King of Rûm here mentioned is, according to one account, the 
Emperor Constantine Monomachus, who, about the year 1048, 
had the church rebuilt under the superintendence of the Patriarch 
Nicephorus. Other accounts state that the restoration took place 
under the Emperor Michael IV., the Paphlagonian, who obtained 
the privilege of AI Mustansir on the condition of setting free five 
thousand Muslim captives. 

In the year 1047, Jerusalem was visited by the Persian pilgrim 
Nâsir-i-Khusrau, who has left the following description of the 
ureat church as it stood before the alterations effected br the 
Crusaders. Näsir writes : 

“In the Holy City (of Jerusalem), the Christians possess a 
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church which they call Barat-al-Kumâmah (which is the Church 
of the Resurrection), and they hold it in high veneration. Every 
year great multitudes of people from Rüûm (the Greek Empire) 
come hither to perform their visitation ; and the Emperor of 
Byzantium himself even comes here, but privily, so that no one 
should recognise him. In the days when (the Fatimite Khalif) 
Al Häkim-bi-amr-Illah was ruler of Egypt, the Greek Cæsar had 
come after this manner to Jerusalem. AÏ Hâkim, having news of 
it, sent for one of his cup-bearers, and said to him, ‘There is a 
man of so and such a countenance and condition whom thou 
wilt find seated in the Mosque (Jàmr) of the Holy City : go thou, 
therefore, and approach him, and say that Fâkim hath sent thec 
to him, lest he should think that 1, Häâkim, knew not of his 
coming ; but let him be of good cheer, for I have no evil intention 
against him.” Häkim at one time ordered the Church (of the 
Resurrection) to be given over to plunder, which was so donc, 
and it was laid in ruins. Some time it remained thus : but after- 
wards the Cæsar of Byzantium sent ambassadors with presents 
and promises of service, and concluded a treaty in which he 
stipulated for permission to defray the expenses of rebuilding the 
church, and this was ultimately accomplished. 

“ At the present day the church is a most spacious building, and 
is capable of containing eight thousand persons. The edifice is 
built, with the utmost skill, of coloured marbles, with ornamenta- 
tion and sculptures. Inside, the church is everywhere adorned 
with Byzantine brocade, worked in gold with pictures. And they 
have portrayed Jesus—peace be upon Him!—who at times is 
shown riding upon an ass. There are also pictures representing 
others of the Prophets, as, for instance, Abraham, and Ishmael, 
and Isaac, and Jacob with his sons—peace be upon them all! 
These pictures they have overlaid with a varnish of the oil of 
Sandaracha (Sandaris, or red juniper); and for the face of 
each portrait they have made a plate of thin glass, which 1s set 
thercon, and is perfectly transparent. ‘This dispenses with the 
need of a curtain, and prevents any dust or dirt from settling 
on the painting, for the glass is cleaned daily by the servants 
(of the church). Besides this (Church of the Resurrection) 
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there are many others (in Jerusalem), all very skilfully built; but 
to describe tem all would lead into too great length. In the Church 
(of the Resurrection) there is a picture divided into two parts, 
representing Heaven anc Hell One part shows the people 
of paradise in Paradise, while the other shows the people of hell 
in Hell, with all that therein is ; and assuredly there is nowhere 
else in the world a picture such as this. ‘There are seated in this 
church great numbers of priests and monks, who read the Evangel 
and say prayers, for both by day and by night they are occupied 
after this manner.”  (N. Kh., 59-61.) 

In 1099 the Crusaders gained possession of Jerusalem, and 
deeming the old Church of the Resurrection to be too insignifi- 
cant a building for the great purpose of the Shrine of Crrist's 
‘Tomb, they enlarged the edifice by adding a nave and aisles 
to the then existing rotunda. These additions were apparently 
completed in the first half of the twelfth century. In 1154 
Idrisi, quoting, doubtless, from the accounts brought home to 
Sicily by Christian pilgrims, wrote the following description of the 
church as it then existed : 

“When you enter (Jerusalem) by the Jaffa Gate, called Bâb al 
Mihrâb, which, as aforesaid, is the western gate, you go eastwards 
through a street that leads to the great church known as the 
Kanîisah al Kayämah (the Church of the Resurrection), which 
the Muslims call Kumâmah (the Dunghill), This is a churchto 
which pilgrimage is made from all parts of the Greek Empire, 
both from the eastern lands and the western. You enter (the 
church) by a gate at the west end, and the interior thereof 
occupies the centre space under a dome, which covers the whole of 
the church. This is one of the wonders of the world. The church 
itself lies lower than this gate, and you cannot descend thereto 
from this side. Another gate opens on the north side, and 
through this you may descend to the lower part of the church by 
thirty steps. This gate is called Bâb Santa Maria. 

‘ When you have descended irto the interior of the church you 
come on the most venerated Holy Sepulchre. It has two gates, 
and above it is a vaulted dome of very solid construction, beauti- 
fully built, and splendidly ornamented. Of these two gates, one 
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is towards the north, facing the Gate Santa Maria, and the other is 
toward the south, facing which is the Bâb as Salübiyyah (the Gate 
of the Crucifixion).  Above this last gate is the bell-tower of the 
church. Over against this, on the east, is a great and venerable 
church, where the Franks of Kûm (which is the Greek Empire) 
have their worship and services. To the east (again) of this 
blessed church, but bearing somewhat to the south, is the prison 
in which the Lord Messiah was incarcerated: also the place of the 
Crucifixion. Now, as to the great dome (over the Church of the 
Resurrection), it is of a vast size, and open to the sky. Insidethe 
dome, and all round it, are painted pictures of the Prophets, and 
of the Lord Messiah, and of the Lady Maryam, his Mother, and 
of John the Baptist Over the Holy Sepulchre lamps are 
suspended, and above the Place (of the Grave) in particular 
are three lamps of gold.” (Id. 6.) 

The mention of the bell-tower, called in the Arabic A’andinar 
(Campanarium), would go to prove the tower of the Church of 
the Resurrection to be older than M. de Vogüé supposes, judging 
it on architectural grounds only, in his Æ£/ses de la Terre Sainte 
(p. 207). The great south portal of the church, the only one 
at present in use, and immediately to the north of which stands 
the bell-tower, is the one doubtless here called the Gate of the 
Crucifixion. It is noteworthy that in Idriss days the church had 
three entrances, the above-mentioned gate to the south ; one 
opposite, opening north (the Gate of Santa Maria) ; and, lastly, 
the West Gate, from which you could zo1 descend into the body 
of the edifice. The two latter gates no longer exist. ‘The 
“ Church of the Greeks ?” must be the present Catholicon, lying 
immediately east of the Rotunda of the Sepulchre, and to the 
present day belonging to the Greek community. It forms the 
western half of the Church of the Crusaders. 

Some years later than Idrisi, "Ali of Ilerat, in 1173, wrote a 
description of the Holy Places of Palestine, from the purely 
Muslim point of view. Of the Church of the Resurrection he gives 
the following short notice, written a few years before Saladins 
recovery of the Holy City: 

‘The Church of the Kumämah is one of the most wonderful 
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buildings of the world. In it is the tomb which the Christians 
call AT Kayämah (Anastasis), and this because they believe that 
the Résurrection of the Messiah took place here. But the truthis 
that the place is called Al Kumämah (the Dunghill) because it was 
of old a dung-heap, and lay outside the city, being the place 
where they cut off the hands of malefactors and crucified thieves, 
as, too, is mentioned in the Evangel -but Allah alone knows the 
truth. ‘The Christians have in this place the rock which they say 
was split, and from beneath which Adam rose up—because it 
stood under the place of the Crucifixion, as they relate.* They 
have also here the Garden of Joseph, surnamed As Siddik (the 
Fruthful), which is much visited by pilgrims. In this church 
takes place the descent of the (Holy) Fire. Now, verily, I myself 
did sojourn at Jerusalem for some season during the days of the 
Franks, in order to understand their ways and the manner of the 
sciences.” (A. H., Oxf. MS, f. 41, recto and verso.) 

In 1187 Saladin expelled the Crusaders from the Holy City, and. 
according to some accounts, pillaged and did considerable damage 
to the Church of the Resurrection. In 1192 the knights of the 
Third Crusade were allowed by Saladin to visit the Holy Sepulchre, 
and the Bishop of Salisbury obtained permission for two Latin 
monks to remain there and conduct the services of the church. 
The account which Väkût, writing in 1225, gives of the chureh 
proves that in his day the building had recovered from the 
reported pillage at the date of Saladin’s conquest. Vâkût, as will 
be seen, repeats the account given by ‘Ali of Herat: he, however, 
adds some remarks of his own, and gives a curious notice of the 
Miracle of the Holy Fire : 

“The Kumäâmah is the great chureh of the Christians 
Jerusalem. It is beyond description for beauty, and for its great 
riches and wonderful architecture. It stands in the middle of the 
city, and a wall surrounds it. ‘There is here the tomb which the 
Christians call Al Kayâmah (the Anastasis), because of their 
belief that the Resurrection of the Messiah took place here. In 

* This is the well-known medivval lecend. See Palestine Pilyrims’ Text, 
Abbot Daniel, p. 14. The rent in the rock is stiil shown. According to tradi- 


tion, Adam was buried below the rock on which the Crucilixion afterwards 
took place. 
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point of fact, however, the name is Kumämah, not Kayämah, for 
the place was the Dunghill of the inhabitants of che city, and 
stood anciently without the town, being the place where they cut 
off malefactors’ hands, and where they crucified thieves. But 
after the Messiah had been crucified on this spot, it came to 
be venerated as you now see. This is all related in the Evangel. 
There is here a rock which they say was split and Adam rose from 
it, for the Crucifixion took place on the summit of the same. 
The Christians have also in this spot the Garden of Joseph, the 
Truthful—peace be upon him !—and visitation is made thereto. 
fnfone"part (of the church) is à lump, on which they say fire 
descends from heaven on a certain day and kindles the wick. 

‘Now, on this matter a certain person who was in the public 
service—and he was a man of the companions of the Sultan, to 
whom it was not possible for the Christians to refuse admittance, 
and he had stayed in the church to see how the affair was accom- 
plished—related to me the following as of his experience: On 
one occasion, said he, the descent of the fire was delayed by 
the priest, in whose charge it was to see to it, and he turned to 
me and said : ‘ Verily thy attending on us is à matter against the 
precept of our law.” I inquired of him wherefore. Said he: 
‘ Because we appear before our companions as doing a thing that 
should be kept hid from one like thee. It were therefore to be 
desired that thou shouldst leave us and go out.” Saiü Ï to him: 
‘Of necessity will I now see what thou art about to do: for behold, 
I have found in a book of magic what is written therein, how ye 
bring a candle near, and then on a sudden hang it up in this place, 
which the people neither seeing nor knowing, it is considered by 
them a miraculous act, and one deserving of all belief” Here 
ends the account.” (Vak., iv. 173-174.) 


OTHER CHRISTIAN SHRINES. 


It will be convenient at this place to insert such short notices as 
are found in the early Muslim writers of the other Christian 
shrines which they describe in Jerusalem. 

The Garden of Gethsemane, called AL Jismäniyyah in Arabie 
(see above, p. 203), is mentioned by Mas üdi as early as the year 045. 
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Writing in 1154, Idrisi has the following account of the same 
spot: ‘“HLeaving the (Aksa) Mosque (and crossing the Haram 
Area) you come, on the castern side, to the Bäb ar Rahmah (the 
Gate of Mercy, the Golden Gate), which is now closed, as we have 
said before ; but near to this gate 1s another, which is open. It is 
called Bäb al Asbät (the Gate of the Tribes), and through it there 
is much coming and going. When you have passed out by the 
Gate of the ‘lribes, you reach the limits of the archery-ground, 
and find there a large and very beautiful church, dedicated to the 
Lady Mary, and the place is known as AI Jismäniyyah. At this 
place also is her tomb, on the skirt of the Mount of Olives (Jabal 
az Zaitûn). Between it and the Gate of the Tribes is the space of 
about a mile.” (Id. 8.) : 

The next mention that occurs of the Tomb of the Virgin is that 
given by Ali of Herat. His work was written in 1173, while the 
Crusaders still had possession of Jerusalem ; but the paragraph on 
the Tomb of the Virgin would appear to have been altered at a 
subsequent date, for it describes the building as it was transformed 
after Saladin’s reconquest of the Holy City in 1167: 
Herat writes : “The Tomb of Maryam is in the Wädi Jahannum. 
You descend (to the tomb} by six-and-thirty steps. There are 
here columns of granite and marble. ‘The dome is supported by 
sixteen columns, eight being red, and eight green. The building 
has four gates, and at each gate are six columns of marble or 
granite. It was originallv a church, but is now a Mashhad, or 
oratory, dedicated to Abraham the Friend—peace be on him! 
There are here wonderful remains of columns and other archi- 
tectural fragments.” (A. H., Oxf. MS., f. 40.) 

Ibn Batûtah, who visited Jerusalem in 1355, speaks in the 
following terms of the Tomb of the Virgin, and of some other 
Christian shrines in Jerusalem : “ At the bottom of the said Valley 
of Jahannum is a church which the Christians venerate, for here, 
they say, is the Tomb of Marÿyam—peace be on her! In Jeru- 
salem also is another church (namely, that of the Resurrection), to 
which the Christians make pilgrimage, and about which they tell 
many lies, asserting that the Tomb of Jesus—peace be on Him !— 
is therein. Now, on every pilgrim who makes his visitation to this 
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church a certain tribute is levied for the benefit of the Muslims, 
and the Christians have to bear humiliations, which they underyo 
with much revolting of the heart. In Jerusalem also is the place 
of the Cradle of Jesus—peace be on Him!—where Christians 
come to seek a blessing.” (I. B., i. 124.) 

The Church of Pater Noster and Bethany are spoken of by 
Ydrisi in 1154 He writes: “On the road ascending the Mount 
of Olives is à magnificent church, beautifully and solidly built, 
which is called the Church of Pater Noster; and on the summit 
of the mount is another church, beautiful and grand likewise, in 
which men and women incarcerate themselves, seeking thereby to 
obtain favour with Allah—be He exalted ! In this aforementioned 
mount, on the eastern part, and bearing rather to the south, is the 
Tomb of Al ’Âzar (Lazarus), whom the Lord Messiah raised again 
to life. ‘Two miles distant from the Mount of Olives stands the 
village from which they brought the she-ass, on which the Lord 
Messiah rode on His entry into Jerusalem, but the place is now 
in ruins, and no one lives there.”  (Id., 8°) 

The Church of the Ascension (on the Mount of Olives) is 
referred to by ’Ali of Herat in 1173 as “the Church of Salik, which 
is the one from which the Messiah is said to have ascended into 
heaven.” (A.H., Oxf. MS. f. 40.) Ibn Batûtah doubtless alludes 
to the same building in the Diary of his visit to Jerusalem in 1355, 
where he writes : ‘ Beside the Wädi, called Wädi Jahannum, and 
to the east of the city on a hill that rises to a certain height (known 
as the Mount of Olives), there is a building whence they say Jesus 
—peace be on Him ! —ascended into heaven.” (I. B., i. 124.) 

Ali of Herat, in 1173, mentions another church, which it is 
difficult at the present day to identify. He writes : “At Jerusalem 
is the Church of the Jacobites,* in which is the well where they 
say the Messiah washed, and where the Samaritan woman received 
bélief at His hands. ‘The place is niuch visited, and is held 
in great veneration. At Jerusalem also is the Tower (Æwr}) 
of David and his Müihràb, as is mentioned in the Kurän 
GExMi. 20).” 

# In the Oxford MS., folio 39, v., the nameis written ‘ Kanîsah 47 Frih ikiy- 


ga," a mistake (by the alteration of the diacritical points) for 47 Fughabryya. 
which is the reading found in M. Shefer’s MS. 
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Of the Church of Sion and the adjacent shrines, Idrisi reports 
as follows : 

‘Now, as to what lies adjacent to the Holy ‘City om te 
southern quarter, when you go out by the Bäb Sihyün (the Gate 
of Sion), you pass a distance of a stonc’s throw, and come to the 
Church of Sion, which is a beautiful church, and fortified. Int 
is the guest-chamber wherein the Lord Messiah ate with the 
disciples, and the table is there remaining even unto the present 
day. ‘The people assemble here (for the Festival of Maundvy-) 
Thursday. And from the Gate of Sion you descend into a ravine 
called Wädi Jahannum (the Valley of Gehenna). On the edge of 
this ravine is a church called after the name of Peter, and down 
in the ravine is the ‘Ain Sulwän (Spring of Siloam), which is the 
spring where the Lord Messiah cured the infirmity of the blind 
man, who before that had no eyes. Going south from this said 
spring is the field (//a#/, Aceldama ?) wherein strangers are buried, 
and it is a piece of ground which the Lord bought for this pur- 
pose ; and near by to it are many habitations cut out in the rock 
wherein men incarcerate themselves for the purposes of dvotion.” 
(id 0.) 

The table in the Church of Sion is mentioned also by ‘Ali of 
Herat in 1173, who notices the tradition that it came down from 
heaven to Christ and His disciples (4. H., Oxf AIS") 
Yäkût (1225) also alludes incidentally to the Church of Sion: 
(Vak., iii. 438.) 

THE CETVY-GNPES. 

The gates in the walls of Jerusalem, though mentioned singly 
and incidentally by many geographers, are only fully enumerated 
by two Arab authors—namelr, Mukaddasi in 983, and Mujir ad 
Din in 1496. Between these two dates the Holy City was 
in turn besieged by the Crusaders and by Saladin, and the walls 
were several times dismantled and rebuilt. J]t is not, therefore, 
astonishing to find that Mukaddasis gates do not all bear the 
saine names as those found in Muijir ad Din, which last are those 
Sul open and used at the present day. Mukaddasi writes as 


follows : 
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“ Jerusalem ïis smaller than Makkah, and larger than Al 
Madinah. Over the city is a castle, one side of which is against 
the hillside, while the other is defended by a ditch. Jerusalem 
has eight iron gates : 

‘(1) Bâb Sihyün (Gate of Sion). 

(2) Bâb at Tih (Gate of the Desert of the Wanderings). 

“(3) Bâb al Balât (Gate of the Palace, or Court). 

(4) Bâb Jubb Armiyâ (Gate of Jeremiah's Pit). 

‘(5) Bâb Silwân (Gate of Siloam). 

(6) Bâb Arihâ (Gate of Jericho). 

“(7) Bâb al ‘Amûd (Gate of the Columns). 

‘(8) Bàb Mihräb Dâûd (Gate of David's Oratory).”" (Muk., 167.) 

It is evident, from such of the gates as still bear the same names 
as they did in 985, that Mukaddasi follows no order, but that the 
names as they at present stand in the MSS. are set down almost 
entirely at haphazard. To begin, however, with those about 
which there can be little dispute.“ 

‘Fhe Gate of David’s Mihràb (8) is that generally known as the 
Jaffa or Hebron Gate, called at the present day Bäb al Khalil. 
Immediately above it is the castle mentioned by Mukaddasi, which 
still exists, and in which is the Mihrâb which gave this gate its 
name. David’s Mihràb is also shown in the Haram Arva. (See 
p. 168.) The oratory in the castle, however, is the one referred 
to by Istakhri and Ibn Haukal in the following description : 

“In the city is the Mihràb of the prophet David, à tall edifice 
built of stone, which, by measurement and calculation, I should 
say reached a height of 50 ells, and was 30 ells in the breadth. 
On its summit is a building like a cell, which is the Mihràb men- 
tioned by Allah—-may He be exalted !-—{(in the words of the 
Kurân: ‘ Hath the story of the two pleaders reached thec, when 
they mounted the walls of David's Mihrâäb?) When you come 
up to the Holy City from Ar Ramlah this is the first building that 
catches the eye, and you see it above the other houses of the 
town. In the Noble Sanctuary, too, are many other venerated 
Mihrâbs dedicated to other of-the celebrated prophets.7 (Ts. 
DOS FL, 117.) 


* See che plan of Jerusalem facing p. S3. 
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The Sion Gate (1) is the next south of the Hebron Gate, and 
is now known as Bâban Nabi Däûd (the Gate of the Prophet 
David). ‘The Gate of Jericho (6) is that which the Christians, 
for the last five ecnturies, have called St Stephen's Gate. The 
Gate of Jeremiah's Pit (4) can, from the position of the grotto (or 
pit}, only be the small gate to the north, called at the present day 
Bäb as Sähirah, and in old days known as Herod’s Gate. The 
Gate of the Columns (7) is that more generally known as the 
Damascus Gate, though it still bears the older name. In the 
times of the Crusaders this was what was known as St. Stcphen's 
Gate, a name in later times transferred to the Jericho Gate. 

The remaining of Mukaddasrs gates can only be approximately 
identified. The Gate of the Desert of the Wanderings (2) is 
probably the “Secret Gate” mentioned by Mujir ad Din as 
opening near the Armenian Convent between the Hebron and 
Sion Gates. The Siloam Gate (5) can hardly, from its name, be 
other than the southern gate, called the Bäb al Maghäribah (Gate 
of the Mogrebins, or Western Africans), which the Franks have 
named the Dung Gate. Bäb al Balât (the Gate of the Palace, or 
Court) (3) is, most probably, identical with Mujir ad Din's Bäb ar 
Rahbah (the Gate of the Public Square), opening west in the city 
wall, and north of the Hebron Gate. Inthe CZfes de Jherusalem, 
written about the year 1225, the gate which opened here is named 
the St. Lazarus Postern. Since Mujir ad Dins days it has been 
built up. 

Idrisi, writing in 1154, notes the following city gates : 

“Bab al Mihräb (Jaffa Gate) is-on the western sidesand Ms 
is the gate over which is the Cupola of David (Kubbat Dâüûd) — 
peace be upon him!  Bäb ar Rahmah (the Golden Gate) is on 
the eastern side of the city. It is closed, and is only opened at 
the Feast of Olive-branches (Palm Sunday). Bâb Sihyün (the 
Sion Gate) is on the south of the city. Bâb ‘Amüûd al Ghuräb 
(the Gate of the Crow's Pillar—the Damascus Gate) lies to the 
north of the city.” (Id. 5.) 

The Damascus Gate was called ‘of the Pillar ” on account of 
certain ancient columns that had been built into it ; but what the 
“Crow” may refer to is not known. Idrisi is the only author to 
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mention this name. It will be noted that the Golden Gate, Bäb 
ar Rahmah (Gate of Mercy), is here mentioned as à city gate. 
During the time of the Crusaders there was apparentlv a right-of- 
way across the Haram Area from the Porta Speciosa (Bäb Däud, 
or Bäâb as Silsilah} in the west wall of the Noble Sanctuary to the 
Golden Gate on the east. In Muslim times this was never 
allowed. 

Writing in 1496, Mujir ad Din enumerates the following city 
gates, ten in number : 

Mn, (fe csouth side «are two gates: (1) Bab Héralisal 
Maghäribah,” the Gate of the Mogribins’ Quarter—the Frankish 
Dung Gate. ‘“(2) Bäb Sihyün (of Sion), now known as the Bäb 
Härah al Vahûüd—that is, of the Jews’ Quarter.” Te Jews' 
Quarter in Crusading times was in the north-east part of the city. 
From Saladin’s time down to the present day it has been in the 
quarter mentioned by Mujir ad Din—to the south. 

HOmthemestsidenresthreesates : (3) The small Sécret Gate 
near the Armenian Convent.” ‘This is probablv identical with 
Mukaddasis Gate of the Desert of the Wanderings. It is at 
presentmwalled up: ‘(4) B&b al Mühräb, now called Bab al 
Khalil,” the Gate of the Friend ; ze, Abraham —the Hebron or 
Jaffa Gate. ‘“(5) Bâb ar Rahbah,” the Gate of the Public Square: 
probably that mentioned by Mukaddasi as the Bâb al Balät, and 
identical with the St. Lazarus Postern. It is now closed. 

MOmthemonth sidèare four gatés : (6) BabDair as Sarb;” the 
Gate of the Servian Convent. ‘The exact position of this is un- 
known, but it must have stood between the Rahbah Gate and the 
Damascus Gate. Mujir ad Din, speaking of the street called 
Khatt ad Dargäh, writes: “It has in it Saladin’s Bimaristan (or 
hospital), and the Church of the Kumämah (of the Resurrection). 
On its west side is the Quarter of the Christians, which extends 
from south to north, from the Bäb al Khalil to the Bäb as Karb, 
and includes the Hârah ar Rahbabh, the Quarter of the Sauare.” 

É(DMEbLalAmad Gate.of the Columns, the lMamssens 
Gate, anciently the St. Stéphens Gate. ‘(5) Bab ad Déäiyah 
(Gate of the Conduit ?), by which you enter the Quarter of the 
Bani Zaid.” ‘This gate is no longer open, nor is its exact position 
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known, but it must have stood somewhat to the west of the so- 
called Herod's Gate. ‘(9) Bäb as Sähirah,” the Gate of the 
Plainmfferous Gate. À 

On the cast once gate: (10) Bab al Asbät,” Gate of the Tribes 
-—the present St. Stephen’s or Jericho Gate. 

Mujir ad Din adds: “Besides these ten gates, there was 
ancientlv a gate near the Zâwiyah (or Shrinc), called after Ibn ash 
Shaikh Abd ’Allah, over against the citadel (Kala'ah). And again 
a gate in the quarter called Härah at ‘Türivyah, which led to 
the Maidän of the Slaves (Maidän al ’Abid), outside the Bàb al 
Asbât. ‘lhis gate is now closed.” (M. a. D., 406.) Mujir ad Din 
tells us ‘that the Hârah at Tûriyyah (the quarter of the inhabitants 
of Tür, or Sinai) went from the Gate of the Tribes (Bäb al 
Asbât) up to the north wall of the city ;” that is, it occupied all the 
north-cast quarter of the city. But there is no such gate as that 
mentioned, open at the present day in the walls here. 

‘The table on the next page shows the names of the City Gates 
at various epochs, beginning at the Jaffa Gate and going north- 
ward, and so round the walls back to the point of departure : 


* No native authority (as far as I am aware) exists for spelling the name 
of this gate, Lébes Zahary, The Flowery Gate,” as Kobinson (esearches, 
and edit., i. 262), and many after him, have done. Neither is the name 
ever written Babe: Zahrix, Gate of Splendour,” as has been set down in 
some of the d/emoirs of the Palestine Exploration Fund. Ilowever the 
present inhabitants of Jerusalem may spell and pronounce the name of this 
smal gate, which the Franks call * Herod’s Gate,” in old times it always was 
written {5 Séhirah, that is, “of the Plain,” sc/cet, © of the Assembly of the 
Judgment Day,” which stretches beyond the city wall north-east from this 
Gate. See p. 218. 
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THE KEDRON VALLE, OR THE WÂDI JAHANNUM, AND THE 
PLAIN OF THE SÂHIRAH. 

The valley called by the Jews Ge-Ben-Hinnon—that is, of 
Gechenna was the deep gorge to the mes and south-vest of 
Jérusalem ; the Muslims, however, in adopting the Jewish name, 
chose the gorge bounding the Holy City on the eas/ as the valley 
which they called Wädi Jahannum. ‘This, in earlier days, had been 
known as the Valley of the Kedron, or of Jehoshaphat. In the 
Prophet Joel (iti. 2) the verse occurs : “TI will also gather“all 
nations, and will bring them down into the Valley of Jehoshaphat, 
and will plead with them there for My people, and for My heritage 
Israel.” ‘This had led the Jews to make the Valley of Jehoshaphat 
the scene of the Last Judgment, and the Muslims, in adopting the 
Hebrew tradition, and transferring it to their Wädi Jahannum, had 
considerably amplified the story.  According to these last, the 
Bridge As Sirât, dividing heaven and hell, is to stretch across 
this valley from the hill of the Haram Area to the Mountof 
Olives, while the Plain (As Säühirah), on the northern part of the 
mount, is to be the gathering-place of all mankind on the Last 
Day. ‘The name of As Sähirah appears in later times to have been 
extended also to the plain on the city side, or west of the Kedron 
Valley, and therefore immediately to the north of Jerusalem, and 
from it one of the city gates, Bäb as Sähirah, took its name, 
presumably at a period subsequent to Saladin’s reconquest of the 
Holy City.  Describing all chese localities in 985, Mukaddasi 
writes as follows : 

“ Jabal Zaità (the Mount of Olives) overlooks the Great 
Mosque from the eastern side of the Wâdi (Jahannum). On 
its Summit is a mosque built in memory of Omar, who sojourned 
here some days when he came to receive the capitulation of the 
Holy City. There is also a church built on the spot whence 
Christ ascended into heaven: and further, near by is the place 
called As Sähirah (the Plain), which, as I have been informed on 
the authority of (the traditionist) Ibn ‘Abbâs, will be the scene of 
the resurrection. The ground is white, and blood has never been 
spilt here. Now, the Wädi Jahannum runs from the south-east angle 
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of the Haram Area to the furthest (northern) point (of the cits), 
and along the east side. In this valley there are gardens and vine- 
yards, churches, caverns and cells of anchorites, tombs, and other 
remarkable spots, also cultivated fields. In its midst stands the 
church which covers the Sepulchre of Mary, and above, overlouk- 
ing the valley, are many tombs, amon:z which are those of (the 
Companions of the Prophet) Shaddäd ibn Aus ibn Thibit and 
’Ubâdah ibn as Sâmit.” (Muk., 171, 172.) 

Nâsir-i-Khusrau, who visited Jerusalem in ro47, is the first 
Muslim writer to speak of the curious edifice in the Kedron 
Valley, generally known as the Tomb of Absalom, which at 
the present day the Muslims speak of as Tantürah Fira'ün, or 
Pharaoh’s Cap. Nasir writes : 

‘The Aksà Mosque lies at the (south) east quarter of the city, 
whereby the eastern city wall forms also the wall of the Haram 
Area. When you have passed out of the Noble Sanctuary, there 
lies before you a great level plain, called the Sähirah, which, 
it is said, will be the place of the resurrection, where all mankind 
shall be gathered together. For this reason men from all parts of 
the world come hither, and make their sojourn in the Holy City 
till death overtakes them, in order that when the day fixed by God 

-be He praised and exalted ‘-—shall arrive, they may thus lie im 
their tombs ready and present at the appointed place. At the 
border of this Plain (of the Sähirah) there is a great cemetery, 
where are many places of pious renown, whither men come to 
pray and offer up petitions in their need. Eying between the 
mosque and this plain of the Sûhirah is a great steep valley, 
and down in this valley, which is like unto à fosse, are many 
edifices, built after the fashion of ancient days. I saw here 
a dome cut out in the stone, and it is set upon the summit of 
a building. Nothing can be more curious than it is, and one asks 
how it came to be placed in its present position. In the mouths 
of the common people it goes by the appellation of Pharaohs 
House. The valley of which we are speaking is the Wadi 
Jahannum. I inquired how this name came to be applied 10 the 
place, and they told me that in the times of the Khalif Omar 
may Allah receive him in grace ! -the camp (of the Muslims, who 
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had come up to besiege Jerusalem) was pitched here on the plain 
called the Sähirah, and that when ’Omar looked down and saw 
this valley, he exelaimed : © Verily this is the Valley of Jahannum.” 
The common people state that when you stand at the brink of the 
valley you may hear the cries of those in hell, which come up 
from below. L myself went there to listen, but heard nothing.” 
(N. Kh., 24-26.) 

Vakût (in 1225) speaks of the plain called As Sähirah, at 
Jcrusalem, as the scene of the Resurrection and Last Judgment, 
but gives no identification of its position. (Väk., ii 25; 
Mar., ii. 6.) 

Mujir ad Din, in 1496, is the first to apply this name to the 
plain immediately to the north of Jerusalem and &es/ of the 
Kedron Valley: he, too, is the first to speak of the BâbMas 
Sähirah, in the city wall of the northern quarter. He writes of 
the plain : 

“As Sühirah (of old) was the plain which lies to the (north) 
west of the Mount of Olives, not far from the Khalif Omar’s 
Place of Prayer. At the present day, however, the Plainnof@ts 
Sûhirah is that which lies outside the Holy City immediately 
to the north. There is here the burial-ground where the Muslims 
(of all lands) bury their dead, and it occupies à high position 
on the hillside, being called the Cemetery (Makbarah) of As 
Sâhirah.” (M. a. D. 4712.) 

The Pool of Siloeam and the Tell of Job.—1n the lower part of 
the Kedron Valley are found the ‘Ain Sulwän (the Spring of Siloam) 
and the Bir Avyüb (the Well of Job). Despite its Arab name of 
in, the Pool of Siloam is not, properly speaking, a spring, but 
merely a tank fed by the aqueduct from the Virgin's Fount (called 
‘Ain Umm ad Daraj—-the Fountain of the Steps), and having an 
intermittent supply consequent on the intermittent flow of the 
upper spring. It was on the wall of the tunnel connecting the 
Pool of Siloam with the Virgins Fount that, in 1880, the now 
celebrated Siloam inscription was accidentally discovered by a 
party of Jewish schoolboys. 

Fhe Bir Ayyüb, or Job's Well, which the Christians, since the 
sixteenth century, have been in the habit of calling the Well of 
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Nehemiah, is probably En Rogel —-the Fuller's Spring -mentioned, 
in the Book of Joshua (xv. 7), as standing on the boundary-line 
between the tribes of Judah and Benjamin. 

Of these two fountains of water, Mukaddasi, in 985, speaks as 
follows : “The village of Suiwän is a place on the outskirts of the 
city. Below the village is the Ain Sulwân (Spring of Siloam), of 
fairly good water, which irrigates the large gardens which were 
given in bequest ( /Vukf) by the Khalif ’Othman ibn ‘Affân for 
the poor of the city. Lower down than this, again, is Job's Well 
(Bîr Ayyûb). It is said that on the Night of ’Arafat the water 
of the holy well Zamzam, at Makkah, comes underground to the 
water of the Spring (of Siloam). The people hold à festival herv 
on that evening.” (Muk., 171.) 

Nâsir-i-Khusrau, in 1047, has the following entry in his Diar) : 
‘ Going southward of the city for half a league, and down the 
gorge (of the Wâdi Jahannum), you come to a fountain of water 
gushing out from the rock, which they call the ‘Ain Sulwân (the 
Spring of Siloam). There are all round the spring numerous 
buildings ; and the water therefrom flows on down to à village, 
where there are many houses and gardens. It is said that when 
anyone washes from head to foot in this water he obtains relicf 
from his pains, and will even recover from chronic maladies. 
There are at this spring many buildings for charitable purposes, 
richly endowed ; and the Holy City itself possesses an excellent 
Biîmäristân (or hospital), which is provided for by considerable 
sums that were given for this purpose. Great numbers of (sick) 
people are here served with potions and lotions ; for there are 
physicians who receive a fixed stipend, and attend at the 
Bimäristân.” (N. Kh., 26.) 

MIN ofMÉErIt,. in 1173, writésrof ther Ain Sultan hate 
waters are like those of the Well Zamzam (at Makkahi. ‘hey 
flow from under the Dome of the Rock, and appear in the 
Éd ahannaom) which is besidethercity.” (NS TL. ONOMS., 
la 0,"v.) 

Vâkût, writing in 1225, quotes Mukaddasrs account already 
given, and adds that in his day there was a considerable suburb 
Cthecityeat Suhvän and sardems (Mk, ni 125, pô.) “Pie 
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author of the Warasid, who wrote about the year 1300, states 
that at his date the gardens had all disappeared, that the water 
of Sulwân was no longer swcect, and that the buildings were all in 
ruin. (Mar., ii. 296.) 

Ofthe Well of Job, Suyûti quotes à curious account taken from 
an older author. He writes : The author of the A6 al Uns 
gives the following account of the well, which goes by the name 
of the prophet Job. He says: I have read a paper in the hand- 
writing of my cousin, Abu Muhammad al Kâsim—who gave me 
permission to make use thereof -which states that he read in a 
certain Look of history how once the water ran scarce among the 
people of the Holy City, and in their need they went to a well in 
the neighbourhood, which they descended to a depth of 8o cils. 
At its mouth the well was 10 or more ells, by 4 ells across ; and 
its sides were lined with masonry of large stones, some of which 
might measure even 5 ells, but most of those in the depth of the 
well were 1 or 2 ells only in length. A wonder was it how these 
stones had been set in their places. The water of the well was 
cold and wholesome to drink, and the people used thereof during 
all that year, getting it at a depth of 8o ells When the winter 
came, the water rose more abundantly in the well, till it overflowed 
the brink, and ran over the ground in the bed of the Wädi, and 
turned mills for grinding flour. Now once (says Abu Muhammad), 
when there was scarcity of this water, and of that, too, in the ’Ain 
Sulwän, I descended with some workmen to the bottom of the 
well to dig there, and TI saw the water flowing out from under a 
rock, the breadth of which was 2 ells, by the like in height; and 
there was a cavern, the entrance of which was 3 ells high, by à 
ells across. From this cavern there rushed out an extremely cold 
wind, which nearly made the lights go out ; and I perceived that 
the roof of the cavern was lined with masonry. On entering a 
short distance within the cavern, the torches could not be kept 
alight, by reason of the force of the wind which blew therefrom. 
This well is in the bed of the Wädi, and the cave is in its bed, 
too ; and above and all around are high steep hills, which a man 
cannot chimb, except with much fatigue. This, also, is the well 
of which Allah spake to His prophet Job (in the Kurân, 
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xxXxviI, 41), saying, ‘Séamp, said we, ‘with #hv foot. This 
(fountain) is to wash with; cool and to drink! And so the 
account of Abu Muhammad al Kâsim ends.” ($S., 273.) 

The overflowing of the waters of Jobs Well is a matter of 
almost yearly occurrence, as is here stated, and possibly there 
may be some underground channel connecting it with a reservoir 
of water in the upper part of the Gorge of the Kedron. 

The Cavern of Aorah.—A\mong the marvels of Jerusalem, 
Mukaddasi mentions a great cavern which in his day was ap- 
parently connected in the popular tradition with the history of 
Korah and his companions in rebellion, of whom mention occurs 
in the Kurän (xxvii. 76-81) under the name of Kârun. Mukad- 
dasi writes : 

“ There is at Jerusalem, without the city, a huge cavern. Ac- 
cording to what I have heard from learned men, and also have 
read in books, an entrance here leads into the place where lie the 
people slain by Moses. But there is no surety in this: for ap- 
parently it is but a stone quarry with passages leading therefrom, 
along which one may go with torches.”  (Muk., 185.) 
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Description by Mukaddasi in 985 A.D.—The Great Mosque —Mosaics—-City: 
Gates - Other accounts—The rivers of Damascus—\'illages round the 
City— The Ghautah or Plain, of Damascus— The various water-courses— 
Fhe Hliil of fesus--Ibn Jubair's description of the City and Mosque in 
1184—The ascent of the Great Dome-—-The two descriptions of the 
Clepsydra—Ibn Batütah's description in 1355—Shrines—Suburbs— 
Traditions—Burning of the Mosque by Timur. 


Dauascus, called in Arabic Démishk, or Dimashk, is probably the 
most ancient city of Syria, having kept its name unchanged through 
all ages.  Damascus fell into the hands of the invading Muslims 
in the year 635, almost immediately after the great battle on the 
Yarmüûk, or Hieromax River in the Haurän (see p. 54), which 
setled the fate of Byzantine dominion in Syria. ‘The Khalif Omar 
had named Abu ’Ubaidah commander-in-chief of the Arab army, 
and, at the siege of [amascus, he took up his position before 
the western city gate, leaving Khâlid, the victor on the VYarmûk, 
commander of the troops before the eastern gate. Khâlid stormed 
the quarter of the city near which he lay encamped, but on entering 
the town, found that the Damascenes had already capitulated 
to Abu ‘Ubaidah, who was peaceably taking possession of the 
western quarter. The city, therefore, was treated as one that had 
in part capitulated, and in part been taken by storm ; and in con- 
sequence, during the first few years of the Arab dominion, the 
eastern part of the great Church of St. John was left to the 
Christians, while the Muslims turned the western half into a 
mosque, both Christians and Muslims, it is said, entering their 
respective places of worship by the same gate. 
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About the year 661 Damascus was made the seat of Government 
by the Khalif Muäwiyah, the founder of the dynasty of Omayyah, 
and, under his fourth successor, AI Walid, the Great Mosque 
was built on the ruins of the Church of St. John, which in its turn 
had been raised on what had originally been the site of a heathen 
temple. Damascus remained the capital of the Muslim Empire 
till 750, when the Omayyad Dynasty was overthrown by the 
Abbasides, who before the end of this century founded Baghdad, 
and transferred the capital city of Islam from Syria to Mesopo- 
tamia and the banks of the ‘Tigris By the absence of the 
Khalif and his Court, Damascus must have lost much of its 
splendour. ‘The Great Mosque, however, still remained in all 
its glory, and this is well described in the following passages, 
which are translated from Mukaddasrs work : 

‘ Damascus 1s the chief town of Syria, and was the capital of 
the sovereigns of the House of Omayyah. Here were their 
palaces and their monuments, their edifices in wood and in brick. 
The rampart round the city, which I saw when I was there, is 
built of mud-bricks. Most of the markets are roofed in, but there 
is one among them, a fine one, which is open, running the whole 
length of the town. Damascus is a city intersected by streams 
and begirt with trees. Here prices are moderate, fruits and snow 
abound, and the products of both hot and cold climes are found. 
Nowhere else will be seen such magnificent hot baths, nor such 
beautiful fountains, nor people more worthy of consideration. 

‘The city is in itself a very pleasant place, but of its disadvan- 
tages are, that the climate is scorching and the inhabitants are 
turbulent. Fruit here is insipid, and meat hard ; also the houses 
are small, and the streets sombre. T'inally, the bread there is 
bad, and a livelihood is difficult to make. Around the city, for 
the distance of half a league in every direction, there stretches the 
level Plain (of the Ghüûtah). In a certain book that I found in the 
library of ’Adud ad Daulah, it is said that there are two cities, 
which are the brides of the carth—namely, Damascus and Ar Ray 
(Rhages); and Vahyà ibn Aktham states that there are in the 
world three places of perfect delight -nanely, the Vale of Samar- 
kand, the (Ghûtah) of Damascus, and the Canal of Ubullah (below 
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RPBERENCES TO THE PLAN OF THE GREAMN OMPNNEAD 
MOSQUE AT DAMASCUS. 


A. Bâb al Parîd, Gate of the Post. 

B. Bäb Jairûn, also called Bab as Sa'ât by Ibn Batûtah. 

C. Gate called at the present day Bâb az Ziyâdah, Gate of the Addition ; or 
Bäb as Surmayatiyyah, Gate of the Shoemaker's Bazaar. By Mukaddasi 
(985) named Bâb as SÂ’ât, Gate of the Hours. 

D.» Gate called at the present day Bäb al ‘Amarah; called Bâb al Farâdis, the 
Gate of the Gardens, by Mukaddasi and Idrisi ; and Bâb an Nâtifiyyin, 
Gate of the Confectioners, by Ibn Jubair, or Bâb an Nâtifâniyyin. 

E. Mâdhanat al Gharbiyyah, the Western Minaret. 

F. Mâdhanat ‘Isâ, Minaret of Jesus ; or the White Minaret. 

G. Mâdhanat al ’Arûs, the Minaret of the Pride. 

IT. The Great Mihräb, near which is the ancient gateway, now closed, sur- 
mounted by the Greek inscription, and which opened into the Church of 
St. Johr. É 

I. The great Dome of Lead, or Dome of the Eagle. 

J. Shrine said to contain John the Baptist’s head. 

K. Dome of the Treasury, at one time called the Dome, or the Tomb of 
*Â yishah: 

L. Dome of the Fountain, or the Water-cage, 

M. Dome of the Hours, or the Dome of Zain al *Âbidiîn. 
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Baghdad). Damascus was founded by Dimask, the son of Kaäni. 
the son of Mâlik, the son of Arfakhshad (Arphaxad), the son of 
Sam (Shem), five years before the birth of Abraham ; AI Asmaïi, 
however, asserts that its name is to be derived from the word 
Dim ishküha, meaning ‘they hastened to its building.” Such as I 
know myself among its gates are: Bäâb al Jäbivah, Bâb as Saghir 
(the Small Gate), Bâb al Kabir (the Great Gate), Bàâb ash Sharki 
(the Eastern Gate), Bäb TFümà (the Gate of St. Thomas), Bäb an 
Nahr (the Gate of the River), and Bâb al Muhâmaliyyin (the Gate 
of those who make Camel-litters). 

“The Mosque of lamascus is the fairest of any that the 
Muslims now hold, and nowhere is there collected together greater 
magnificence. Its outer walls are built of squared stones, accuratelv 
set, and of large size ; and crowning the walls are splendid battle- 
ments. ‘The columns supporting the roof of the Mosque consist 
of black polished pillars in a triple row, and set widely apart. * In 
the centre of the building, over the space fronting the Mihrâb 
(towards Makkah), is a great dome. Round the court are loftv 
colonnades, above which are arched windows, and the whole area 
is paved with white marble. The (inner) walls of the Mosque, for 
twice the height of à man, are faced with variegated marbles ; and, 
above this, even to the very ceiling, are mosaics of various colours 
and in gold, showing figures of trees and towns and beautiful 
inscriptions, all most-exquisitely and finely worked. And rare are 
the trees, and few the well-known towns, that will not be found 
figured on these walls' ‘The capitals of the columns are covered 
with gold, and the vaulting above the arcades is evervwhere orna 
mented in mosaic. ‘The columns round the court are all of white 
marble, while the walls that enclose it, the vaulted arcades, and 
the arched windows above, are adorned in mosaic with arabesque 
designs. The roofs are everywhere overlaid with plates of lead, and 
the battlements on both sides are faced with the mosaic work. 

“On the right (or western) side* of the court is the treasure- 
house (Bait MÂl) raised on eight columns, finely ornamented, and 
the walls are covered with mosaic. Both within the Mihràb, and 
around it, are set cut-agates and turquoises of the size of the finest 

* The visitor is supposed to stand facing the Great Mihrâb, H. 
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stones that are used in rings.  Beside the (great) Mihräb, and to 
the left (cast) of it, there is another, which is for the special use of 
the Sultan. It was formerly much dilapidated ; but I hear now 
that he has expended thereon five hundred Dinärs (4250) to 
restore the same to its former condition. On the summit of the 
Dome of the Mosque is an orange, and above it a pomegranate, 
both in gold. But of the most wonderful of the sights here worthy 
of remark is verily the setting of the various coloured marbles, and 
how the veining in each follows from that of its neighbour : and it 
is such that, should an artist come daily during a whole year and 
stand before these mosaics, he might always discover some new 
pattern and some fresh design. Itis said that the Khalif al Walid, 
in order to construct these mosaics, brought skilled workmen from 
Persia, India, Western Africa, and Byzantium, spending thereon 
the-whole revenues of Syria for seven years, as well as eighteen 
shiploads of gold and silver, which came from Cyprus. And this 
does not include what the Emperor of Byzantium and the Amirs 
of the Muslims gave to him in the matter of precious stones and 
other materials for the mosaics. 

“The people enter the Mosque by four gates—namely, Bâb 
Jairûn, Bâb al Farädis, Bäb al Barid, and Bäâb as Säät. Bäb al 
Barid (the Gate of the Post) opens into the right-hand (er west 
side of the court). It is of great size, and has two smaller gate- 
ways to right and to left of it. ‘The chief gateway and the two 
lesser ones have each of them double doors, which are covered 
with plates of gilded copper. Over the great and the two smaller 
gateways are the porticos, and the doors open into the long colon- 
nades going round the court, which are vaulted over, the arches of 


the vault resting on marble columns, while the walls are covered 
(with mosaics) after the manner that has already been described. 
‘Fhe ceilings here are all painted after the most exquisite designs. 
In these colonnades is the place of the paper-sellers, and also the 
court of the Kâdis (or Judge's) lieutenant. Thus the Gate Al Barid 
opens between the inain-building (the covered part of the Mosque) 
and the court. Opposite to it, and on the left-hand side (or east), 
is the Bab Jairûn, which is similar to the Gate Al Barid just 
described, only that its porticos are vaulted over in the breadth. 
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To this gate you ascend by steps, on which the astrologers and 
other such people are wont to take their seat. Bäb as Siat (the 
Gate of the Hours) is in the eastern * angle of the covered part (ef 
the Mosque). It has double doors, which are unornamented, and 
over it is a portico, under which the public notaries and the like 
take their seat. ‘The fourth gate is called Bàb al Farädis (the 
Gate of the Gardens), also with double doors. It is opposite the 
Mihräb, and opens into the colonnades (on the north side of the 
courtyard), between the two additions (42 Ziyadatain) which have 
been built here on the right and the left. Above it rises a minaret. 
This has recently been constructed (or repaired), and is ornamented 
(with mosaic work) in the manner already described. Before each 
of these four gates is a place for ablution, of marble, provided 
with cells, wherein is running water, and fountains which flow into 
great marble basins. In the Mosque is a channel which they open 
once every year, and from it water gushes out, flooding the whole 
floor of the Mosque to about an ell deep, and its walls and area 
are thus cleansed. Then they open another conduit, and through 
it the water runs off. From the Sultan’s palace, which is behind 
the Mosque, and is called Al Khadrà (the Green Palace), are 
gates leading into the Maksûrah (which is the Sultan's place of 
prayer), and these are plated with gold. 

Phe Omayyad Khalif Omar ibn ‘Abd al Aziz, it 48 said, 
wished at one time to demolish the Mosque, and make use of its 
materials in the public works of the Muslims : but he was at last 
persuaded to abandon the design. I have read in some book 
that there was expended on this Mosque the value of eighteen 
mule-loads of gold.” (Muk., 156-160. ‘The order of the para- 
grapbs in our translation has, in some instances, been transposed.) 

In regard to the mosaic work, some fragments of which may 
still be seen at the present day on the walls of the Mosque, the 
following note, written on the margin of one of the MSS. of 
Mukaddasi, is worth translating : 

‘“ Mosaic is composed of morsels of glass, such as are used for 
the standard coin-weights ; but they are yeliow in colour, er gray, 
black, red, and mottled, or else gilt, by laying gold on the surface, 


* Probably a mistake for * western.” 
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which is then covered by a thin sheet of glass. ‘They prepare 
plaster with Arabian gum, and lay it over the walls ; and this they 
ornament with the mosaics, which are set so as to form fisures 
and inscriptions. In some cases they cover the whole surface 
with the gold-mosaic, so that all the wall seems as though it were 
built of nothing but pure gold.” Mosaic is called in Arabic 
Fashfashah ox Fusaifusä, à corruption of the Greek ge: ; for 
the Muslims were in this, as in many other arts, the pupils of the 
Byzantines, and borrowed their technical terms from the Greek. 
The two main gates of the Mosque—Bäb Jairûn, opening east : 
and Bâb al Barid, opening west—bear the same names now that they 
did in the earliest days of Islam. But there is some confusion in 
the names of Mukaddasrs two last-mentioned gates—that is, Bâb as 
Siät and Bâb al Farâdis. The plan of the Mosque, given by the 
Rev. J. L. Porter in the first edition of Zÿ7e Years in Damascus 
(London, 1855), is here reproduced. ‘There is no gate opening 
at the present day into “#%e eastern” angle of the Mosque. In the 
western portion of the south wall is the gate for which A. von 
Kremer (lopography of Damascus, in vol. v. of the Zer#schrift 
Acad. HViss, Wien, 1854) gives three names—viz, Bäb as 
Surmayatiyyah (of the Shoemakers Bazaar), or Az Ziyàdah (of 
the Addition), or As SÂâ’ât (of the Hours). Bâb az Ziyâdah is 
the name by which this gate is generally known at present. This 
cannot be the gate which Mukaddasi calls Bâb al Farädis. for 
that, he says, lies ‘“ opposite the Mihräb,” and opens into the 
colonnades through the recent additions (Z/rädafain), although it 
must be confessed that this last word recalls the name of the 
present Bâb az Ziyädah (Gate of the Addition) Mukaddasrs 
Bâb al Faràdis, however, from its position, must be the modern 
Bâb al ’Amârah, which opens north, and is immediately east of 
the present Mädhanat al ’Arûs (the Minaret of the Bride). ‘This 
last would, therefore, be the recently-constructed minaret of 
Mukaddasi ; but that here, again, is a doubt, for this is the most 
ancient minaret of the Mosque, having been built by the Omayyad 
Khalif al Walid.  Perhaps, however, for ‘ constructed ” we should 
understand ‘ restored,” and the Arabic may bear this interpreta- 
tion. Mukaddasis Bäb al Faràdis (Gate of the Gardens), which 
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were on the Barada River to the north, is further identical with 
the Bâb an Nîtifiyyin (Gate of the Confectioners) mentioned br 
Ibn Jubair (see below, p. 252), by whom, also, the south gate 
(Mukaddasïs Bâb as Si’ât) is mvariably spoken of as the Bäb az 
Ziyâdah. The gates leading from the Mosque to Mu'aäwivahs 
Palace of the Khadrâ would appear to have opened through the 
original south door of the Church of St. John, long since closed, 
but over the lintel of which may be read to the present day the 
well-known inscription in Greek : ‘ 7%y kinedom, O Christ, is an 
everlasting kinçdom, and Thy dominion endureth throughout all 
generations. * This was, doubtless, the gate of entrance used by 
Muslims and Christians alike, till the time of AI Walid's rebuilding 
of the Mosque. 

The city gates, seven in number, enumerated by Mukaddasi, 
may, for the most part, be easily identified. Bâb Jäbiyah, called 
from the suburb of that name, is at the western end of the 
“ Straight Street,” at the eastern end of which is Bâb ash Sharki, 
the East Gate. During the siege of Damascus, according to 
Bilâdhuri, Khâlid lay before this East Gate, while Abu ‘Ubaidah's 
camp was at the Bâb Jâbiyah. (Bil., 121.) Bäb as Saghir, the 
Small Gate, lies at the south-western angle of the city wall.  Atthe 
present day the name is generally corrupted into Bäb ash Shâghür, 
from the suburb of the name lying near it Mukaddasis Bâb al 
Kabiîr, the Great Gate, is, presumably, what is otherwise called, in 
both ancient and modern days, Bâb Kaisin. It opens at the 
south-eastern angle of the city wall. Between Bäb Kaisân and 
Bâb as Saghir, says Bilâdhuri, lay the army under Vazid ibn Abi 
Sufiyân during the great siege. After passing Bâb ash Sharki, Bâb 
Tûmâ (Gate of St. Thomas) is at the north-east angle ; and here, 
during the siege, were the troops under the Arab general ’Amr 
ibn al ’Às, in later years the conqueror of Egypt. Bàäb an Nahr 
(the River Gate) must have opened on the Baradä, and is probably 
the Bâb al Farâdis, mentioned by Bilidhuri as the site of Shurah- 
bils camp at the siege. It opens immediately to the north of the 
Great Mosque. Bâb al Mahämaliyyin, the Gate of the Camel 
Litter-makers, is probably the Bâb al Faraj mentioned by Ibn 


* Psalm exlv. 13. The words ‘O Christ" being interpolated. 
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Jubair (see below, p. 254), or else the modern Bab al Hadid, 
which, in Ibn Jubairs days, was called Bäb an Nasr. Bâb as 
Saläm, or As Salämabh, the Gate of Safety, which ïs first mentioned 
by Idrisi (see below, p. 239), opens on the river, in the north 
wall, between the Bäb ‘Fûma and the Bäb al Farâdis. 

During the century preceding Mukaddasi, we have several short 
notices of Damaseus. One of the earliest is found in the Road 
Book of Ibn Khurdadbih, who wrote in 864.  According to his 
view ‘ Damascus is (the fabled city of) Iram of the Columns 
(Zram dat al" Amd). The city is said to have been in existence 
before the days of Noah peace be on him'—and it was from 
Jabal Eubnan {the Iebanon) that Noah set forth in the ark, 
which came to rest again on Mount AT Jüdi in the Kurd country. 
When the children of Noah had multiplied, they abandoned the 
caves (Sardäb) made by King Nimrûd ibn Küsh, who was the 
first of the kings in the earth; and he reigned over the Jews, who 
are the People of the Law.” (I. Kh., 71.) 

Va’kübi, in 801, writes : 

** Damascus is the capital of Syria. Its river iS"…the"Baradér 
Abu Ubaidah, in the vear 14 (635), gained possession of the city 
by capitulation, entering by the Bàb al Jäbiyah: while Khâlid 
stormed the Bäb ash Sharki. Damascus was the seat of the 
ancient Ghassanide kings. It contains also relics of the Jafnide 
princes. It was the capital of the Omaryads : and (the Green 
Palace called) Al Khadrà of Muäwiyah, which was the seat of 
his Government, is here. ‘The Mosque, the finest in Islam, was 
built by the Khalif al Walid” (Yb., 113.) 

In the epitome of Ibn al Fakih, the following notes are found 
on Damascus. The tenor of them has been copied by many 
subsequent writers : 

“ Damascus has six gates : these are: Bäâb al Jâbivah. Bâb as 
Saghir, Bâb Kaisân, Bàb ash Sharki, Bâb Tüm, and Bâb al Farâdis. 
AI these existed from the days of the Greeks. When the Khalif 
al Walid had the intention of rebuilding the Mosque at Damascus, 
he sent for the Christians of Damascus, and said to them : ‘We 
purpose to add your church to our Mosque : but we will give you 
a place for a church elsewhere, and wheresoever vou will.’ 
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“ And the Christians sought to turn him from it, saving : 
‘ Verily it is written in our books that he who shall destrov this 
church shall choke to death? 

“ But Al Walid cried out: * Verily I will be the first to destroy 
it” So he went up into the church, and there was a yellow dome 
there, and this he destroyed with his own hand. And the people 
pulled down other portions, as he set the example. After this he 
increased the size of the Mosque by the double. When the 
church had thus been destroyed, the King of Rüm (Bvzantium) 
wrote to the Khalif, saving: * Verily thou hast destroved the 
church which thy father did purpose to preserve. Now, if thou 
didst right, thy father then did wrong : and even if he did wrong. 
was it for thee to set thyself in opposition to him ?’ 

‘AI Walid did not know what to answer, but to0k counsel 
of the people, and sent to Al ’Iràk even for advice in the matter. 
td the npoet, All Farazdak, said to him: ‘O, Commatter 
of the Faithful, answer in the words of Allah— be He exalted and 
glorified !--And (remember) David and Solemon, when they gate 
Judgment concerning a field when some peoples sheep had caused 
a waste therein ; and Ve avere zoitnesses of their judgment. And 
We gare Solomon insight into the affair ; and on both of them We 
bestowed urisdom and Rknouedse”  (Kurân, xxi 78, 79.) So 
AI Walid wrote to the King of Rûm this verse for an answer, 
and received no reply. 

“ A] Walid spent on the building of the Mosque at Damascus 
the land-tax (A%araj) of the Empire during seven years. He 
finished the building thereof in the space of eight vears.  ‘Fhe ac- 
counts of the expenditure were brought in to him on the backs of 
eighteen camels, but he ordered them all to be burnt. Thereis pray- 
ing space for twenty thousand men in this Mosque, and there are six 
hundreä golden chains for suspending the lamps. Of Zaïd ibn 
Wâkid, it is related that the Khalif al Walid made him overseer 
for the building of the Mosque at Damaseus, and he discovered 
there a cave, the fact of which was made known to AT Walid. By 
night the Khalif descended thereinto, and, behold, it was à beautiful 
chapel, 3 ells long, by the like across, and within lav à chest, 
inside of which was a basket, on which was written: 7%is 4 ble 
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Lea of John, the son of Zacharias. And after they had examined 
it, AI Wadid commanded that it should be placed under a certain 
pillar in the Mosque that he indicated. So it was placed beneath 
this pillar, which is now inlaid with marble, and it is the fourth of 
those on the eastern side, and is known as ’Amüd as Sakasik, the 
Pillar of Humility. At the time the head was laid here, Zaiïd, 
aforesaid, states that he saw the same, and that the hair and flesh 
thereon had nowise suffered decay. 

“The Minarets (W/aidhanah) which are in the Damascus Mosque 
were originally watch-towers in the Greek days, and belonged to 
the Church of John. When Al Walid destroyed this church, and 
turned the whole Area into a Mosque, he left these in their old 
condition. He who was afterwards the Khalif Muâwiyah built the 
Khadrà (Palace) in Damascus during the Khalifate of "Othman, and 
while he himself was Governor of Syria.”  (L. F., 106-108.) 

From Mas'üdis great historical work, entitled 74e A/eadows 
of Gold, written in the year 943 A.D., some interesting notes on 
Damascus are to be gleaned: 

“The Khalif Mu'âwiyah lies buried at the gate called Bäàb as 
Saghir : this tomb is still, in the present year, 332 A°H., mueh 
visited.  Overit stands a building, which is opened every Monday 
and Thursday.” (Mas. v. 14.) 

‘ In the vear 87 (706) the Khalif al Walid began the construction 
of the Great Mosque at Damascus. When he had begun to 
build, they found in the court of the Mosque a tablet of stone, on 
which was an inscription in Greek, which none of the learned 
could read, tillit was sent to Wahb ibn Munabbih, who pronounced 
that it had been written in the days of Solomon, the son of David: 
and Wahb read it. The Khalif al Walid gave orders to set an 
inscription in gold on lapis lazuli in the court of the Mosque, and 
it ran as follows: A//ah is our Lord, and we w'orship none but 
Allah. The servant of Allah, Al IWalid, the Commander of the 
Faithful, hath ordered the building of this Mosque, and fhe destruc- 
tion of the church which was here in former davs. Set up in hr: 
ÎTijjah of the year 87%. These words, written in gold, may be seen 


* Not a trace of this inscription is to be seen at the present day. Con- 
cerning Wahb ibn Munabbih, see p. 142. 
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in the Mosque of Damascus in these our own days, in the vear 
332 AH” (Mas, v. 361.) 

Concerning Jairûn, after whom the eastern gate of the Mosque 
is named, Mas’üdi supplies the following information : 

“ Jairûn was the son of Sa’ad, son of ‘Âd, and he came to 
Damascus, and made it his capital He transported thither a 
great number of columns of marble and alabaster, and constructed 
thereof à lordly edifice, which he called Z>am dhät al ‘:1mid, or 
Iram of the Columns. In our own days, in the vear 332 A.H., this 
same edifice is to be seen in one of the markets at the Gate of the 
Great Mosque, called Bäâb Jairûn. This Palace of Jairûn was 
amwondrous building. ts gates were of brass. Part of ät 
remains as it Was, and part is incorporated in the Mosque.” 
CMS, 1 271.) 

The geographer Istakhri, whose work was re-edited by Ibn 
Haukal in 978, gives the following account of Damascus. Ibn 
Haukal's work, it will be noted, is almost contemporaneous with 
the long description already quoted from Mukaddasi : 

“ Damascus (Dimishk) is the name of the province : and its 
capital, called by the same name, is the most glorious of the cities 
of Syria. It lies in an extensive plain, with mountains round it, 
and water in plenty is on every hand. Trees and fields are 
continuous on all sides. This plain is called the Ghütah: it 
extends a march across, by two marches in length, and nowhere in 
all Syria is there a more delightful place. The waters of Damascus 
take their rise at a spot under a church, known by the name of Al 
Fijah, to which place also descends the stream from ‘Ain Baradà 
in Jabal Sanir. And all along its banks are numerous springs. 
The spring of water at Fijah is an ell deep, by a fathom across. 
Below this spot there branches off a great canal, which the Khalif 
Yazid, son of Muâwiyah, had dug. This is so deep that à man 
may plunge into its waters.  Below this, again, there branch off 
(the two canals of) the Nabhr al Mizzah and the Nahr al Kanät (or 
Kanawât). The main stream leaves the gorges at a place called 
An Nirab. This is said to be the place alluded to in the words 
of the Kurân (xxiii. 52): ‘And we prepared for both (Mhry 
and her Son) an abode in a lofty hill, quiet, and watered with 
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springs.  Below this gorge is the main stream of the Baradâ 
river. In the middle of the city of Damascus a bridge crosses the 
river, for the stream is very broad, and so deep that a rider cannot 
ford it. Below the city, again, the river waters all the villages 
of the Ghüûütah. But from above, the water is conducted into ail 
the houses and streets and baths of the city. 

“Now, as to the Mosque at Damascus, there is none to equal it 
in all Islam, and on none other has so much been spent. The 
walls and the dome, which is above the Mihräb near the Maksürah, 
were built by the ancient Sabæans, for this was their place of 
worship. After them it came into the hands of the Greeks. and 
they also held their worship there. rom them it passed to the 
Jews, and the kings who were idolaters. In their day was slain 
John, the son of Zacharias, and they set up his head above the 
Gate of the Mosque, which is called the Bäb Jairün. And after this 
the Christians conquered the city, and in their hands it became a 
church, wherein they were wont to worship. Now, when Islam 
came, and the place passed into the power of the Muslims, they 
turned it into à mosque, and over the Gate Jairûn was set the 
head of AT Husain ibn ‘Ali (grandson of the Prophet), in the very 
place where had been set the head of John the son of Zacharias 
of old. When it came to the days of the Khalif al Walid, the son 
of ‘Abd al Malik, he built (the Mosque), laying down the pare- 
ment in marbles, facing the walls with variegated marble, and 
setting up marble pillars of various colours : and the keystones (of 
the arches) and the capitals of the columns he overlaid with gold. 
The Mihräb also was gilt everywhere, and set with precious stones, 
while the ceiling was of wooden beams likewise gilt. All round 
the ceiling ran an inscription on a gold background, and this con- 
tinued round all the four walls of the Mosque. 

“*JItis said that there was spent on this Mosque the whole 
revenue of Syria for two (five or seven)* years. The roof of the 
Mosque is of leaden plates. When they wish to cleanse the 
Mosque they let in water, which flows over the whole of the floor, 
and before it is drawn off it has spread out into all the corners. 
for the area is perfectly level. In the time of the Omayvads. the 
Kharaj (or revenue from the land-tax) of Svria was r,200,000 


* Other MSS. 
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Dinârs (another MS. gives the amount as 1,800,000 [inärs— 
4, 600,000 or £900,000). The violent and insurgent ways of the 
Damascenes are owing to the influence of their Star, which is the 
sign of Leo, and it has this effect when in the ascendant. ‘The 
Damascenes are always revolting against their governors, and they 
are treacherous by nature. Leo in the ascendant is also the Star 
of Samarkand, Ardabil, Makkah, and Palermo.” (Is, 59, 60: 
I. Æ,, 114-116, and copied in part by A. F., 230.) 

Idrisi, writing in 1154 from the accounts he obtained of home- 
coming travellers, or read in books --for, as above noticed (p. 5). it 
would not appear that he had ever himself travelled in Syria 
gives a most glowing account of Damascus and the great plain in 
which the city lies. He writes : 

‘ Damascus is the most beautiful city of Syria, the finest in 
situation, the most temperate in climate, the most huinid in soil, 
having the greatest variety of fruits, and the utmost abundance of 
vegetables. The greater part of the land here is fruitful, and the 
most portion rich. Everywhere is seen the plain country, and the 
houses are high built. Damascus has hills and fields, which last are 
(in a plain) called the Ghautah (or Ghüûtah). The Ghautah is two 
marches long, with a breadth of one march: and init are farmsteads 
that resemble towns ; such are A1 Mizzah, Dârayà, Barzah, Harastà, 
Kaukabäâ, Balâs, Kafar Sûsiyyah, and Bait Iläühiyà, in which last is 
a mosque nearly as large as that of Damascus. From the western 
gate of Damascus goes the Wädi al Banafsaj, the Valley of Violets, 
the length of which is 12 miles, and the breadth 3 miles. Itis 
everywhere planted with various sorts of fruit-trees. live streams 
run through it, and in every one of its domains are from one to 
two thousand inhabitants. ‘The Ghautah, to0, is covered with 
trees and crossed by rivers, and its waters ramify and spread into 
all its orchards and farms. There are grown here all sorts of 
fruits, so that the mind cannot conceive the varietr, nor can any 
comparison show what is the fruitfulness and excellence thervof, 
for Damascus is the most delightful of all God's cities in the whole 
world. The waters of the Ghautah come down in part from ‘Ain 
al Fijah, which is a spring up in the mountains. The waters 
burst out high in the mountain-flank like à great river, making «a 
trightful noise and à great rushing, which you may hear from afar. 
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The water flows down from hence to the village of Âbil, and from 
here attains the city. But before it comes to the city there branch 
off from it many well-kknown canals, such as the Nabr Yazid, Kahr 
‘Thaurah, Nahr Baradà, Nahr Kanût al Mizzah, Nahr Bânäs, Nahr 
Sakt, Nahr Vashkür, and Nahr ‘Âdiyah. The water of the river 
of Damascus is not used for drinking purposes, for into its stream 
open the conduits that carry away the filth of the city, and the 
pipes from the wash-houses and the smaller waterways. The 
water of the river ramilies through all the city, and over its main 
stream is a bridge which the people cross, as hikewise is the case 
by the other canals we have mentioned. From the riverside go 
the markets, and water is conducted to all parts of the city, entering 
the houses and the baths and the markets and the gardens. 

“ In Damascus there is the Mosque, the like of which building 
exists in no other place of the earth, nor is any more beautiful in 
proportion, nor any more solidly cons:ructed, nor any more 
securely vaulted, nor any more wonderfully planned, nor any 
more admirably decorated with all varieties of gold mosaic work, 
and enamelled tiles, and polished marble. ‘The Mosque stands in 
a quarter of the city called Al Mizâäb. He who approaches it by 
the side of the Bäb Jairûn ascends thereto by large and broad 
steps of marble some thirty in number, while whoso would enter 
the Mosque from the side of the Bb al Barid, or from the Khadrâ 
passage-way, or from the Kasr (Castle), or from the Golden Stone 
(Hajar ad Dhuahab), or the Bäb al Farâdis, enters on the level of 
the ground and ascends no steps.  Therc are in the Mosque manx 
remains of past ages, such as the walls, and the dome, which is 
above the Mihràb near the Maksürah. They say that this dome 
was built by the Sabæans, it having been their place of praver; 
after whom it passed into the hands of the Grecks, who celebrated 
therein the rites of their religion : and after them it passed to 
certain kings who were idolaters. and then it served as a house for 
their idols. It then passed to the Jews, and in their days John, 
the son of Zachariah, was put to death, and his head was placed 
above the Gate of the Mosque, called the Bab Jairün. Next the 
Christians took the city, and, entering into possession, in their 
hands the editice became a church, wherein they performed their 
services.  Lastiv came Islam, conquering the city, and the Muslims 
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turned it into a Jämi Mosque. Now, when it came to the days of 
the Khalif al Walid, the son of *Abd al Malik, of the House of 
Omayyah, he built the Mosque, and laid the floor in marble, and 
gilded the arches and the capitals. and erected a golden Mihräb 
(or niche), and set into all the walls jewels of various kinds. And 
all under the ceiling ran an inscription, which went round the four 
walls of the Mosque, of most beautiful workmanship and most 
elegant characters. Itis said that this Khalif covered the outer roof 
with plates of lead, firmiy joined together, and of most durable 
construction. Water was brought into (the Mosque) through 
conduits of lead, and when it was necessary to cleanse the 
Mosque, they opened the water-pipes, and in a most convenient 
manner flooded the whole of the Mosque court. ‘They say that 
the Khalif al Walid, aforementioned, expended on the construction 
of the Jämi Mosque the revenues of Syria for two whole yeurs. 

‘ Damascus has been rebuilt since the days of Islam. In 
ancient times there stood on the place it now occupies a town 
called AT Jäbiyah. ‘Fhis was in the days of ignorance (before 
Islam), and Damascus was subsequently built in its place. ‘The 
city has various gates ; among others, Bäb al Jäbiyah. Before this 
gatc there are lands that are everywhere built over with houses, for 
a distance of some 6 miles in the length, and 3 miles in the 
breadth, and the whole of this space is covered with trees and 
houses, among which meander streams of water. Of other vates 
are Bâb Tüûmä (Gate of St. Thomas), Bâb as Salâmah, Bäb al 
larâdis —over against which last is the convent known as Dair 
Murrân—and lastly, Bäb as Sagh. 

“The City of Damascus contains all manner of good things, 
and streets of various craftsmen, with (merchants selling) all sorts of 
silk and brocade of exquisite rarity and wonderful workmanship-- 
all this, such that the like exists nowhere else. ‘That which they 
make here is carried into all cities, and borne in ships to all 
quarters, and all capital towns both far and near. ‘Fhe manu- 
facture of the Damascus brocade is à wonderful art. It some- 
what resembles the best of the brocades of the Greeks, and is like 
to the cloths of Dastawa (in Persia), and rivals the work of Ispahan, 
being preferred for workmanship to the broiderie+ of Nishäpur 
for the beauty of the unvariegated raw-silk woof. Further, the 
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Damascus work is better than the best of the (Egyptian) cloths 
from ‘Tinnis, and the embroideries of Damaseus take the prize of 
the most precious of stuff, and of all beautiful things. You cannot 
equal them in any sort, nor set to them their like. 

“Within the City of Damascus there are many mills on the 
streams, and the wheat ground there is of extremely good quality. 
Also there are various kinds of fruits, which for sweetness you will 
not find the like elsewhere ; and it would be impossible to describe 
the abundance and the excellence and the lusciousness thereof. 
The inhabitants of Damascus have most plentiful means of hiveh- 
hood, and all they require. ‘The craftsmen of the city are in high 
renown, and its merchandise is sought in ali the markets of the 
earth ; while the city itself is the most lovely of the cities of Syria 
and the most perfect for beauty.”  (Id., 12-15.) 

‘Ali of Herat, who wrote in 1173, mentions among the places 
worthy of visitation at Damascus, the Hill (Ribwah), near Jabal al 
Kâsiyün,* where Christ and the Virgin Mary dwelt: also the 
Cavern of Blood, where Cain slew Abel. All this has been 
copied into Yäkût (see below, p. 259). At a place called Mash- 
had al Akdam, south of JJamascus, is shown a sacred foot- 
print, and near it the Tomb of Moses; but this last, as ‘Ali 
remarks, is not authentic. In the court of the Damascus Mosque. 
the small edifice known as the ‘Treasury (PBaif al Mal) was 
pointed out in his day as being the Tomb of ‘Ayishah, the 
Prophet'sfavouritemwife. (A. H:, Oxf. MIS. ff. 165722) 

In the year 1184 Damascus was visited by the Spanish Arab 
Ibn Jubair. He has devoted a large section of his Diary to a 
description of all the wonders of the city, which he duly visited 
during his sojourn there. ‘These he enumerates and describes in 
the rhetorical style so much affected by the writers of this period. 
A full translation of his Diary would be tedious and occupy too 
much space ; and in the following rendering of the original Arabic, 
while everything of interest has, it is hoped, been preserved, the 


$ The name of Jabal Käsiyün, the hill overhanging Damascus on the north- 
west, is said to be a corruption of Mons Casius. It should be noted, however, 
that no classical geographer speaks of a ons Casius in the neighbourhood vf 
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pompous phraseology has been considerably condensed. The 
caravan with which Ibn Jubair travelled reached Damascus ir 
July, 1184 (Second Rabï a 580) and they stopped at à 
place called Dôr al Hadith, lying to the west of the Jämi’ Mosque. 
After speaking of the beautiful gardens, the excellent climate, and 
other such matters which have caused the city to be called the 
Bride of the Earth, Ibn Jubair notes that to the east extends the 
plain of the Ghautah, green and beautiful to see, the whole countrv 
round being a perfect Paradise of Earth. His description of the 
Great Mosque is as follows : 

‘Of the wonders of the Jâmi’ Mosque of Damascus is that no 
spider spins his web there, and no bird of the swallow-kind 
(Ahuttäf) alights thereon. The Khalif al Walid was he who began 
to build the Mosque. He applied to the King of the Grecks at 
Constantinople to send him twelve thousand men of the artificers 
of his country, at the same time threatening him with chastise- 
ment if he delayed. But the King of the Greeks did as he was 
commanded with all docility, and many embassies went from the 
one Sovereign to the other, even as is related in the books of 
history. ‘Then the Khalif began, and brought to a close, the 
building of the Mosque. And all its walls were overlaid with the 
mosaic work called 47 Fusaïfusa. With this ornamentation they 
depicted in varied colours all manner of objects, such as trees, 
making the semblance of their branches hanging down, all worked 
Mot pattern. Also there were interlnecd scrolls of mosnie. 
whereon were depicted various novel and wonderful subjects most 
astounding to behold ; so that, on account of the brillianey and 
splendour, those who came were fain to cover their eves. ‘The 
sum expended on the building of the Mosque—according to the 
authority of Ibn al Mughli al Asadi, in his work descriptise of 
the building—was four hundred chests, each chest containing 
28,000 Dinârs, the sum total coming to 11,200,000 [hinärs.* 

“It was the Khalif al Walid who took possession of that half 
of the Mosque which was still in the hands of the Christians, and 
threw the two portions into one. For in early days the building 

# Above five and a half millions sterling. The figures are doubtles 
imaginary, ad some different readings occur in the MSS, 
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was divided into two portions—one half—and it was the castern 
—belonged to the Muslins, and the other half-—namely, the 
Western to the Christians. And this by reason that Abu 
Cbaidah ibn al Jarräh had (during the siege) entered the city on 
the west quarter, and had reached the western side of the chureh, 
and here had made a capitulation with the Christians : while, in 
the meantime, Khälid ibn al Walid had taken the eastern part of 
the city by assault, and had from this side arrived at the eastern 
wall of the chureh. The eastern portion (of the Church of St. 
John) thus came by conquest into the hands of the Muslims, and 
they had made of it a mosque ; but the western half, where the 
treaty of capitulation had been granted, had remained to the 
Christians, and was their church until the time when Al Walid 
took it from them. He would have given them another church in 
exchange : but the Christians would not agree, and they made objec. 
tion to the act of the Khalif, and forced him to take their churen 
from them by force, and he himself began the work of demolishinys 
the building. Now, it had been said that he who should pull 
down this church would become mad ; but, none the less, Al 
Walid made haste to begin, crying out, ‘ Let me be mad ; yea; 
mad in the work of God! and so began to pull down the walis 
with his own hands. ‘Then the Muslims hastened to his aid, and 
very soon the whole was demolished. Afterwards, during the 
days of the Khalif ‘Omar ibn ‘Abd al ‘Aziz, the Christians laid 
a petiuon before the Khalif on this matter, and they brought 
forth the treaty which was in their hands, in which the Compamions 
(of the Prophet who were present at the siege) had agreed to 
leave the western portion to them entirely. ‘Omar would fain 
have given the Mosque back to the Christians, but the Muslims 
were Of a mind to prevent him. So the Khalif gave the Christians 
in exchange for their consent to its remaining to the Muslims a 
great sum, and with this thev went away content. It is said that 
the first who raised the Kiblah wall at this spot was the l’rophet 
ITüd— peace be on him :—5s0. at least, says Ibn al Mughli A 
cording to the authority of the traditiomist Sufiyän ath Thuri, one 
praver said in this Mosque 15 equivalent to thirty thousand pravers 
said elsewhere. 
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We shall now proceed to enumerate the measurements of the 
Mosque, and to give the number of gates and windows thercin. 
Fhe measure of it in the length, from east to west, is 2c0 paces 
(khatwah), which is equivalent to 300 ells: and the measu:e 
thereof in the width. from the Kiblah to the middle (of the north 
wall), is 135 paces, which is 200 ells Its area in Magbrihi 
Marja’s* is 24 Marjas. And this is also the measurement of the 
Prophet’s Mosque (at Al Madinah) : except that in this last the 
length is in the direction from north to south, not cast and west, 
as at Damascus. The aïsles (44/447h) of the (Main-building of the) 
Mosque adjoin the southern side of the court, and are three in 


number, running from west to east. The breadth of each aisle is 


18 paces—each pace counting as 1 ells—and the said aisles are 
supported on sixty-eight columns. Of these, fifty-four are pillars 
(that stand alone), while eight are pilasters of gypsum, and two 
are built of marble, and are set into the wall which divides the 
aisles from the court. ‘The remaining four columns are made of 
most exquisite marble set in with coloured stones in mosiac, each 
stone of which might be coveted as à ring-stone. Some of the 
Mihräbs (prayer-niches), and other buildings in the widest of the 
naves, are also most beautifully ornamented and proportioned. 
Such, for instance, is the Dome of Lead (A wbhaf ar asus), and 
the Dome which is over the Mihräb. ‘The piers under this are 
16 spans (sir) broad, and 20 spans across ; while between each 
of the piers is a space measuring 17 paces in the length, ant in 
the breadth 13 paces. Each of these piers measures 72 spans in 
perimeter. 

‘ All round three sides of the court is a colonnade (/a/af). 
On the eastern, western, and northern sides its breadth is 10 paces. 
‘Uhe number of its columns is forty-seven, of which fourteen are 
pilasters of gyvpsum, and the remainder are free standing. ‘The 
breadth of the court, exclusive of the portion roofed over on the 
south and on the north, is 100 paces. ‘The roofs of the Mosque 
buildings, externally, are all covered with sheets of lat, “Bree 
most magnificent sight in this Jümi Mosque is he KRubbut ar 

# The Warja’ was a land-meñsure in use throughout Spain and the Wevon 


Lands, and contained about seven square yards of superficies. 
16—2 
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Rasäs (the Dome of Lead), which is above the Mibrab in the 
centre of the building. Its sunnnit towers high in the air, of a 
wonderful cireuinference ; so that it would seem as though it were 
a great temple. A central nave is below ït, going from the 
Mibhräb to the court; and over this nave (as seen from the 
interior) are three domes -namely, the dome which is close to the 
Mosque wall towards the court; the dome which is over and 
adjacent to the Mihräb; and the dome which is below (that is, 
forming the inner skin of) the Kubbat ar Rasäs, rising between 
the other two. The Great Dome of Lead thus broods over the 
void ; and, as you approach, you perceive an admirable effect. 
And the people have likened it to a flying Eagle (Wasr) —the 
Dome itself being as the head ; the aisle below being the breast ; 
the half of the wall of the right aisle, and the half to the left, 
being the two wings of the Eagle.* ‘The width of this main aisle 
leading towards the court is 30 paces. ‘The people are wont to 
name this part of the Mosque An Nasr--‘the Eagle —on 
account of this likeness. from whatever quarter you approach 
the city you see this Dome, high above all else, as though sus- 
pended in the air. ‘The Mosque is situated on the northern side 
of the city. ‘The number of gilt and coloured glass windows 
(called Szamasiryah) in the Mosque is seventy-four. In the inner 
dome, which is below the Dome of Lead, are ten. In the dome 
which is close to the Mihräb there are, together with those in the 
adjacent wall, fourteen such windows. In the length of the wall 
to the right of the Mihräb, and to the left of it, are forty-four. 
In the dome adjacent to the wall of the court are six. In the 
back of the wall towards the court are forty-seven windows.f 
“There are in the Mosque three Maksürahs (or raileësin 
spaces). The Maksürah of the Companions (of the Prophet)— 
Agah accept them :--was the first Maksüûürah ever constructed in 
Islum, and it was built by the Khalif Mu’äawiyah. Opposite the 
Mihrab thercof, on the right of him who faces the Kiblah point, 


# The Great Dome is itself known at the present day as the Kubbat an Nasr, 
the Dome of the Eagle. 

7 Making altogether 121, not 74: the jast 47 are presumably not counted 
asin tie Mosjue. 
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is the Iron Gate. Mu’äwiyah used to enter the Maksürah 
through this, going to the Mihräb. Opposite the Mihräb, on the 
right, is the Place of Prayer of Abu-d Dardà Allah accept 
lim! Behind the Maksûürah was the Palace of Mu'äwiwah. 
‘Fhis, at the present day, is the Great Bazaar of the Coppersmith., 
and it lies contiguous to the Kiblah (or south) wall of th« 
Mosque. There is no bazaar to he seen anywhere finer than 
this, and none greater in length and in breadth. At the back of 
this bazaar, again, and not far off, is the Cavalry House (Dur al 
Khaël), which dates from the same early epoch. It is, at the 
present day, let out to tenants, and is the place where the 
cloth-makers work. ‘The length of the Maksürah of the Com- 
panions aforementioned is 44 spans, and its breadth is half its 
length. Near by it on the west, in the middle of the Mosque, is 
the New Maksûürah which was built at the time when the half of 
the original edifice, which had been a church, was incorporated 
into the Mosque after the manner previously related. In this Mak- 
sûrah is the Pulpit of the Friday-Sermon, and the Mihräb of the 
public-prayers. The Mihräb of the Companions was originally 
in the centre of that portion of the church which belonged to 
the Muslims, and there was a wall of separation, which started 
from where the Mihräb now stands in the New Maksürah. 
When the whole of the church was made into a Mosque. the 
Maksürah of the Companions thus came to be on one side in the 
eastern part; while the New Maksürah was erected in the middle 
of the Mosque, where stood the wall of separation before the two 
halves were united into one area. ‘This New Maksürah is larger 
than that of the Companions. Further to the west, facing 
the wall, is another Maksûrah. It goes by the name of Al 
Hanafyyah ; and those of the Hanañte sect assemble here for 
holding their lectures, and this is their praying-place.  Opposite to 
it is a chapel (Zäæva), built all round with lattices of waod, as 
though it were a small Maksürah. On the eastern side, also, is a 
second chapel of a like appearance, and resembling à Maksürah. 
It was erected as a place for praying in by one of the Turkish 
Amirs of the State. It lies close up against the eastern wall. 
“There are in the Mosque many other similar chapels, 
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which the scholars (Zäib) use as places wherein to sit and copy 
(the Kurân) and for lectures, and for private assemblies ; and they 
are among the advantages this Mosque offers to students. In the 
wall of the Main-building of the Mosque, towards the court, which 
is surrounded by the colonnades, there are, on the south side of 
the court, twenty doors, set one bcside the other in the length 
thercof. ‘The upper parts of these are ornamented in plaster that 
is stamped out, even as is the work in the windows ; and the eye 
bcholding the row of them will deem them a most beautiful sight. 
As to the colonnades that surround the Court on the other three 
sides, namely, north, cast, and west, these are supported on 
columns, and above the columns are round arches resting on 
smaller columns, and these go all round the Court. This Court 
is one of the finest sights that can be seen. There is always therein 
a concourse of the people of the town, for they come here to meet 
and take their pleasure of conversation every eventide. Vou may 
seu them there coming and going, from east to west, from the Bäb 
Jairûn to the Bàb al Barid, walking and talking. 

“The Mosque has three Minarets.  Oneis at the (south) western 
side. It is like a high tower resembling a spacious dwelling 
divided into chapels. These are locked off, for the Minaret 1s 
inhabited by Maghribin anchorites. ‘The topmost of the chambers 
was the retreat of Abu Hâmid al Ghazzâli— Allah have mercy on 
him !— and at the present day it is inhabited by a certain anchorite 
called Abu Abd Allah. The second Minaret is on the (south) 
castern* side, and is of the same description with the last. The 
third is on the northern side, rising above the gate called Bäb an 
Nâtifivyin (the Gate of the Sweetmeat-sellers). In the Court of 
the Mosque are three Cupolas. The one in the western part is 
the largest of the three. It stands on eight columns of marble, 
and rises like a bastion, and is ornamented with mosaic, and all 
kinds of coloured stones, so as to resemble a flower-garden for 
beauty. Over it is a leaden dome, like a great round oven-top. 
They say it was originalls the Treasury of the Mosque, for be it 
known the Mosque possesses great wealth, and has lands producing 
various crops, the rent equalling in amount, as I have been told, 


* The AS. read “ western ” in error. 
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to about 8,000 Dinärs Syrian per annum (4,000), which is 
15,000 Dinârs Mûminiyyah, or thereabouts. The second Cupola 
is smaller, and stands in the middle of the Court. It is hollow 
and octagonal, built of marble blocks fitted most wonderfully 
together. It is supported on four small columns of marble, and 
under it is a round grating of iron, in the centre of which is a 
copper spout, from which pours a water-jet that first rises and then 
falls again, as though it were a silver wand. The people are 
accustomed to put their mouths thereto, at the side, and drink 
therefrom. It is very beautiful, and is called the Water Cage 
(Æ fs al M). The third Cupola stands on the eastern side. It 
is supported on eight columns, like the large cupola (to the west), 
but it is smaller. 

“On the northern side of the Court is a great gateway leading 
into a large Mosque, in the centre of which is a court. ‘Fhere is 
here a tank of marble, large in size, and through it water is con- 
tinually flowing. An octagonal basin of white marble, which 
stands in the middle of the tank is supported on sculptured 
columns, and the water is brought from the tank up into the basin. 
This Mosque is called Al Kalläsah (the Lime Furnace).* On 
the eastern side of the Court (of the Great Mosque) is another 
gateway leading to a most beautiful Mosque, most magnificently 
planned and built, which the Shÿahs say is the shrine (or Mash- 
bad) of the Khalif ’Ali ; but this is one of the most extraordinary 
of their inventions. 

“ Another of their wonderful stories is what is related of a chapel 
in the western part (of the Mosque Court). At the angle, where 
the northern colonnade joins the western, 1s this chapel, which is 
covered above by a veil, and there is a veil also in front hanging 
down. They say this is the place of ’Ayishah (the wife of the 

* The Kalläsah was the Chalk-pit or Lime-kiln to the north of the Mosque, 
originally the place where the lime was burnt that was used in the building, 
In 555 (1160) Sultan Nur ad Din Zanki built a college on this ground, and 
culled the edifice AI Kallaszh. It was burnt down in 570 (11744 together 
with the Madhanat al ’Arus (the Minaret of the Bride) of the Great Mosqme 
nearit. Saladin afterwards rebuilt the Kalläsah. and himself was buried to the 
north of the building, in a mausoleum which still exists. Sec Quatremere, 
Szltans Mamlouks, ü. 287. 
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Prophet}, where she was wont to sit and listen to the ‘Traditions. 
Thus ‘Ayishah, as well as ’Ali, is found commemeorated in Damas- 
eus. Now as to ‘Ali, there may be some authority for the attribu- 
tion, for it is reported that he was seen by a person in a dream, 
praying here in the very place where the Shfahs have built their 
shrine. But as for the place that is called after ’Ayisbab, there is no 
authority for it, and we have only mentioned it as being celebrated 
in the descriptions of the Great Mosque. Now the Kalläsah 
Mosque is most beautiful, both within and without, and there are 
mosaics of gold, worked as has been before described. ‘The 
building has three domes side by side. ‘The Mihräh is one of the 
wonders of Islam for beauty, admirably built, and is gilded 
throughout. [In the centre part of this Mosque are sevèral sinaller 
Mihräbs along the wall. ‘These are set round with little pillars of 
a twisted pattern, and it is as though the twist had been made in 
a turning-lathe, and nothing can be seen more beautiful. Some 
are red, as though of coral. ‘The renown of the Kiblah (Niche) 
of this Mosque, and also of its domes and its windows that are 
gilt, and coloured, is beyond report. 

“But to return to the Great Mosque. In the eastern angle of 
the New Maksürah, in the Mihräb, there is a great treasure- 
chamber, in which is kept one of the copies (of the Kurân) that 
belonged to the Khalif 'Othman. This is the copy that was sent 
into Syria (to Mu'âwiyah, at the time of ‘Othman’s murder). ‘This 
treasury is opened every day at prayer-time, and the people gain a 
blessing by touching the book, and by looking at it, and many go 
there so to do. 

“Now the Great Mosque has four gates. ‘The southern gate is 
called Bâbraz Ziyâdah (the Gate-of the Addition). *""Mheremism 
great hall, broad, and with mighty columns leading fromit. In 
this are the shops of the bead-sellers, and the like trades, and it is 
a fine sight to see. From it you go into the Däàr al Khail (the 
old Cavalry House aforementioned) ; and on the left, as ÿou go 
out through this gate, is the Bazaar of the Coppersmiths. In the 
old time this was the Palace of the Khalif Mu‘äâwiyah, and was 
called Al Khadrâ (the Green Palace). Theseastennigatetof"the 
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Mosque is the largest of all the gates, and is called the Bàb Jairûn. 
The western gate is called the Bâb al Barid (the Gate of the 
Post). The northern gate is called the Bäâb an Nûtifiyyin (the 
Gate of the Sweetmeat-sellers). To east and to west and to north 
of these gates are broad halls, and each of these leads to one 
of the great gateways which were (in ancient times) the entrances 
into the church, and these halls remain standing even to this 
present day. 

‘The finest of these halls is that which adjoins the Bäb Jairün 
(or eastern gate of the Mosque). You go out from this gate into 
a long and broad portico, in the front part of which are five door- 
ways, arched over, and there are six tall columns here. ‘To the 
left hand of this is a large and finely-built oratory (Mash-had) in 
which was kept the head of AT Husain, before it was transported 
to Cairo. Opposite to this is a small mosque called after the 
Khalif Omar ibn Abd al Aziz. In the oratory there is running 
water. In front of the portico (of the Bâb Jairün) are steys 
whereby you go down to the hall This last is like à great fosse, 
and leads to a gateway of mighty elevation, with sides unwalled, 
but set all round with columns that are like palms for height, and 
like mountains for firmness. On either side of this hall are set 
columns, among which are the rows of shops occupied by the 
perfumers and the like. Up above is à second row of shops and 
chambers for letting, and from these you can look down into the 
hall. All round and about, above this, is the terrace roof, Wberc 
the occupiers of the chambers and the shops pass the night (in the 
summer-heats). In the centre of the hall is a large tank rimmed 
round with marble ; and over it is a dome that is supported on 
marble columns. Round this dome, up above, is a border of lead 
that is very broad, and the dome is open to the skx. Inthe 
middle of the marble tank below, is a spout of brass which throws 
up water with great force, and it rises into the air for à mans 
height or more. All round it are smaller spouts which throw up 
water also, so that the whole looks like the branches of à silver 
tree, and is most beautiful to watch. 

“On your right hand, coming out of the Bäb Jairün, in the wall 
of the portico fronting you, is a gallery, which has the form of a 
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great archway, and set round it are arches of brass, in which open 
small doors, in number according to the number of the hours of 
the day. Through the working of a piece of mechanism, when 
one hour of the dav is passed, there fall two weights of brass from 
the mouths of two falcons fashioned in brass, who stand above 
two brazen eups, set one under each of the birds. One of the 
faulcons is below the first of the doors, and the second below the 
last of them. Now the cups are perforated, and as soon as the 
balls have fallen, they run back through a hole in the wall 
to the gallery. ‘Fhe falcons appear. to sextend atheinmnéels 
when holding the balls, leaning towards the cups, and to throw 
the balls off with à quick motion, so wondrous to see that one 
would imagine it was magic. With the falling of the two balls 
into the two cups, there is heard a sound (as of striking) a bell : 
and thereupon the doorway, which pertains to the hour that has 
clapsed, is shut with a brass door. A similar action goes on for 
each of the hours of the day : and when all the hours of the dar 
are passed, all the doors are shut. When all the (dar) hours are 
passed, the mechanism returns to its first condition. For the 
hours of the night tkey have another mechanism.  Itis this—in 
the bow of the great arch, which goes over the (small) arches 
(with the doors), just mentioned, are twelve circles cut out in the 
brass, and over each of these openings, in the wall of the gallerv, 
is set a plate of glass. This is all so arranged as to lie behind the 
doors (for the day-hours) above mentioned. Behind each glass is 
a lamp-glass, in which is water set to run for the space of one hour. 
When the hour is past, the light of the lamp, coming down, 
illumines the glass, and the rays shine out of the round opening 
in front of it, and it appears to the sight as a red circle. This 
same happens to each circle in turn, till all the hours of the night 
are passed, and then all the circles have red light in them. There 
are eleven workmen (belonging to the Mosque) who attend to this 
gallery, and keep the mechanism in order, and see to the opening 
of the doors, and the running back of the weights into their proper 
places. This (piece of mechanism) is what the people call Al 
Mikaniyyah.* 

* The reading of the wor lis uncertain, it is probablv an Arabic corruption 
OÙ Myya, a machine. 
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“The hall that is before the Western Gate (of the Mosque, 
called Bâb al Barid) has in it the shops of the greengrocers and 
perfume-sellers, and there is here the market where they sell 
flowers. At its upper end is a great gate, to which you ascend 
by steps, and it has columns that rise high in the air. Below the 
steps are two water-tanks, round in shape, one lying to the right and 
one to the left. Each water-tank has five spouts which pour the 
water into a long trough made of marble. ‘The hall at the North 
Gate (of the Mosque, called Bâb an Nâtifivyin) has in it a chapel 
(Zäwivah) that stands on a platform, which is set round with a 
wooden lattice, and it serves as a house for the school-teachers. 
To the right, in going out of the hall, is a Cloister (AZanrkak) 
built for the Sûfis. In its midst is a cistern. ‘They sav this 
Cloister was of old the palace of the Khalif ‘Omar ibn ‘Abd al 
Aziz ; but we shall return to this matter later. The cistern in the 
centre of the Cloister has water running through it, and there are 
here latrines with running water in the cells On the right hand 
as you go out (of the Great Mosque, by) the Bàb al Barid, is the 
Madrasah of the Shäâf'ites. In its centre is also a cistern with 
water running therein, and there are likewise latrines here, with 
water running through them as above described. In the court 
{of the Great Mosque), between the cupolas aforementioned. are 
two columns set some distance apart, and on both are stands of 
brass of considerable height, and made of lattice-work, cut out in 
the most beautiful manner. These are lighted up on the middle 
night of the month of Sha’bân, and they shine as though they 
were the two Pleiads. ‘The concourse of the people of the city 
here on the above-named night is even greater than is seen here 
on the night at the close of the fast-month of Ramadän 

‘ There are round the Mosque four water-tanks, one on each 
side, and each water-tank is like à great palace set round witn 
chambers for latrines, with water running in each. In the length 
of the court there is also a tank of stone, and down all its lenath 
are a number of spouts (for the ablution). One of the water tanks 
aforesaid is in the hall of the Bäb Jairün, and it is the largest of 
the four, and there are here over thirty chambers (for the ablu 
tien). And besides this great tank there are here two large 
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cisterns, one Îying at à distance from the other, and the circum- 
ference of each is about forty spans, with the water spouting in 
each. ‘The second great tank is in the hall of the Bâb an Näti- 
yyin, opposite the school. ‘The third is on your left as you go 
out of the Bäb al Barid ; and the fourth on your right going out 
of the Däb az Ziyädah. ‘These are all of great convenience"to 
strangers. Further, in all parts of the city are found water-tanks 
in all the streets and bazaars for the convenience of all comers. 
Of the oratories and monuments of Damascus is the shrine of 
the Head of John (the Baptist), the son of Zakariyyah. The 
head is buried in the Mosque in the south aisle, facing the right- 
hand corner of the Maksüûrah of the Companions. ‘There is over 
it an ark of wood, set round with columns, and above hangs a 
Jlamp of crystal, concave in shape, like the lid of a pot. Itis not 
known whether this is of ‘Iräk, or of Tyrian glass, or perchance it 
is of some other ware. 

‘ Among other celebrated sanctuaries of Damascus is the birth- 
place of Ibrâähim (Abraham). This is shown on the hillside of 
Jabal Kâsiyün at a village called Barzah.  Barzah is a fine village, 
and the mountain is a blessed one from all time, for the prophets 
have all ascended it to pray thereon. Jabal Kâsiyün lies to the 
north of the city, and about a league distant. The birthplace (of 
Abraham) is à cave, long and narrow, and they have built a 
mosque and à high minaret over it. Abraham used to view the 
stars from the cave, also the sun and the moon, as is mentioned in 
the Kurän (chapter vi., verses 76-78). There are seventy thousand 
prophets buried here, and the burial-grounds lie all round. In 
Jabal Käsiyün, and lying west about a mile or more from the cave 
of the birthplace (of Abraham), is a cave called the Cave of Blood, 
because above it in the mountain is seen the blood of Abil (Abel), 
whom his brother Käbil (Cain) slew. ‘The mark of the blovd 
comes down through half the mountain as a red streak, and looks 
like a road in the hillside. There is a mosque here. This is the 
place from which Käbil went and sought his brother to slay him, 
and afterwards he carried his body into the cave. Here, it is 
said, Abraham, Moses, Jesus, Lot, Job, and the Prophet 
(Muhammad) all made their prayers. There is a fine mosque 
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built over this place, to which you ascend by steps. Itis like a 
round gallery, and a trellis-work of wood goes round it, and there 
are chambers here for visitors to sojourn in. It is opencd every 
Thursday, and lighted up, as also is the cave below. On the 
summit of the mountain is a cave called after Adam, and there is 
a building here too. Down at the foot of the inountain is the 
cave called the Cave of Famine, for seventy prophets died there 
of hunger. They had one loaf among them, and they kept passing 
it from one to another, none eating of it. A mosque is built over 
this place. 

‘ At the summit of the mountain, and above all the vardens, and 
lying west of the city, is the hill mentioned in the Kurän (chapter 
xxiii., verse 52) as the place where the Messiah dwelt with His 
mother. It is one of the most beautiful of places. It resembles 
a high castle; you ascend to it by steps. The dwelling-place (of 
the Virgin) is a small cave like a little chamber.  Opposite is the 
place, as it is said, where Al Khidr (Elias) prayed. It has small 
iron gates ; also a mosque built near by, and a tank most beauti- 
ful to behold with the water pouring down into it. ‘The water 
falls over a water-wheel placed in the wall, and flows into a fine 
marble basin below. Behind it are latrines with running water. 
This hill lies above the gardens before mentioned, through which 
the water therefrom runs, forming brooks. ‘The water divides 
into seven streams, each going its own way: the largest of these 
is called Thaurâ. It rises above the hill, and has made a channel 
in the hard rock, forcing its way through a place like a tunnel. A 
strong swimmer can plunge in above, and come out below, swim 
ming right under the hill. ‘To do this, however, is very dangerous. 
These gardens below the hill lie in the Hands to the west of the 
city, and they are most beautiful to see. ‘To the west of the city, 
also, is a cemetery, where many celcbrated people are buricd ot 
the Conipanions of the Prophet and others. The Mash-had called 
after ’Ali is here. 

“The Tombs of the Khalifs of the Omayyads are said to be 
those lying opposite (the city gate called) the ab as Saghir, close 
to the cemetery aforementioned. There is over them at the 
present day a building which is used for travcllers to sojourn in. 
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Among the celcbrated Oratories, also, is the Masjid al Akdum 
{the Mosque of the Footprints). It lies at a distance of two 
miles from the city, and to the south, beside of the high-road 
voing down to the Hijjàz and Egypt. In this Mosque is à small 
chamber in which 1s an inscription, stating that a ccrtain one of 
the Companions saw in sleep the Prophet, who told him that this 
was the tomb of the brother of Moses. A hillock of red sand 
may be seen on the high-road not far from this place, and it lies 
between (the villages of) Ghäliyah and Ghuwailiyah. ‘The people 
say the light never fades from this blessed place, where is the 
tomb aforesaid. Now, as to the Footprints, they are on a stone in 
the road, with a sign-post pointing thereto, and you find à foot- 
mark on each stone. ‘The number of these Footprints is nine. 
They are said to be the marks of Moses’ feet ; but Allah alone 
knows the truth of this. 

‘ Damascus city has eight gates : 1. Bâb Sharki, the”ERastem 
Gate. It has beside it the White Minaret (or tower), on which they 
say Jesus—peace be on Him :---will descend when He comes in 
glory ; for He will descend at the White Tower (or minaret) to 
the east of Damascus. 2. Bàb Tümaà (Gate of St. Thomas), next 
the former. It also opens in the eastern quarter. 3. bBäb «as 
Salämah, next thereto. 4. Bâb al Farâdis, to the north. 3. Bäb 
al Faraj, next thereto. 6. Bab an Wasr,to the west. 7: ba 
Jäbivah, hkewise to the west. 8. Béh as Saghir, openingoto-the 
south-west. The Great Mosque of Daunascus lies somewhat in 
the northern part of the citv. ‘Fhe various quarters lie all round, 
andeare-of grent extent, except insthe north, andinmmviammiest 
the south, where the houses cover à smaller area. ‘The town has 
a long shape: its streets are narrow and dark. The l'ouses”are 
built of mud and reeds, one story above another, for which 
reason fire catches them swiftly, They are all three stories "high 
and this is necessitated by the great number of the population : 
for there are amassed here in Damascus the inhabitants of three 
towns, and it is the most populous city in the world. Its beautr 
is ail external, not internal.  Thereusan-the cit a.churéh bel 
ing to the Grecks.and by then get eneRee. AE em 
the Church ot Mary (Kamisah Marvam), and, etceprehetOremeh 
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at) Jerusalem, there is none other held in such esteem by them. 
It is finely built, and contains many wonderful pictures. ‘Fhe 
place is in the possession of the Greeks, and no one molests them 
therein. 

‘ Damascus has about twenty Madrasahs (colleucs), and there 
are here two hospitals (or Maäristans)—the old and the new. ‘The 
new is the larger and better built of the two. It has revenues 
amounting to about 15 Dinärs (Z7 1os.) a day. ‘There are 
physicians to attend the sick, and the expenses of food and 
medicines are provided. ‘The old Märistan is on a like footing, 
but more people go to the new. ‘The old Märistan is situated to 
the west of the Mosque. One of the finest colleges in the world 
is the Madrasah of Nür ad HDin—Allah's mercy be on him! In 
it is his tomb—may Allah illumine it! It is a palace amonz 
palaces. Water runs through it, and falls into a tank. ‘There are 
also in the city many cloisters belonging to the Sûfis. ‘The 
greatest that we saw is that known as Al Kasr, very high built, 
and beautiful. Damascus possesses à castle (Kalab) where the 
Sultan lives, and it stands isolated in the modern quarter of the 
cite Lois closenover against the gate called Bäb.al Faraÿ, atel 
in it is the Sultan's Mosque. Near the castle, outside the 
town towards the west, are two Maidäns {horse-courses) that are 
like pieces of silk-brocade rolled out, for their greenness and 
beauty. The river flows between the two Maidäans, and there is 
a grove of poplar-trees extending beside them most beautitul to 
behold. ‘The Sultan is wont to go out thete to play the game of 
Mall (A5 Sazwilijah), and to race his horses ; and nothing ean be 
pleasanter to see than this. Every evening the Sultans sons go 
out there to shoot with the bow, and to race, and to plas Mall. 
In Damaseus, t00, are nearly one hundred Hammäms hot bath), 
both in the city and in the suburbs: and there are nearly tortr 
houses for ablution where water always flows : and nowhere is 
there any town more convenient to the stranger. 

“he markets of Dunaseus are the finest in the wenld 
andmthe best organized. Especiallÿ so are the Kaistmwes, 

# The word Aarsüiygah denotes à bazaar for merchants, or a butte, ke 
a Caravausera » for the storing of merchandise.  Itis derivei from the CGreus 
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which are built high like hospices, and elosed by iron gates like the 
gates of à castle. Each Kaisäriyyah stands isolated, and at night 
it is shut off. ‘l'heure is also a market called the Great Market, 
which extends from the Bâb al Jäbiyah to the Bäb ash Sharki (all 
along the Straight Streut) There is here à small house that has 
become a place for prayer. In the south part of it is a stone on 
which they say Abraham broke the idols which his father had 
brought to market to sell ‘The Palace of the Khalif Omar ibn 
"Abd al ‘Aziz is to day a Cloister for the Sûfis. It stands"near 
the Hall of the North Gate (of the Great Mosque), called Bäb 
an Nâtifiyyin. Omar bought the ground, and built the palace, 
and ordered that he should be buried in it, and that they should 
recite prayers there. | 

“And now as regards the ascent to the top of the Dome of 
the Great Mosque, which rises erect in the midst of the building. 
Verily the entrance to the same, and into the interior where is the 
inner dome—like a sphere within a larger sphere--is from the 
Mosque. We ascended thereto, with a number of friends, at early 
dawn, on Monday, the 18th day of the First Jumädi. We went up 
by a ladder in the western colonnade that goes round the court. 
at a place where had been a tower in former days, and walked 
over the flat roof of the Mosque. The roof is covered with large 
sheets of lead (as aforementioned), the length of each sheet being 
4 spans, and the width 3 spans. After passing over the flat roof 
we came to the Dome, and mounted into it by a ladder set there ; 
and doing so it almost happened that we had all been svized with 
dizziness. We went into the round gangway, which is of lead, 
and its width is but of 6 spans, so that we could not stand there, 
fearing to fall over. ‘Then we hastened on to the entrance into 
the interior of the Dome, passing through one of the grated 
windows which open in the lead-work ; and before us was a 
wondrous sight. We passed on over the planking of great wood 
beams which go all round the inner and smaller dome, which ts 


Kaiväpsia, in the sense of the Cæsarian (market); and the word was only in 
use in those Arab countries which were of old subject to the Byzantines, «.9., 
Syria, Egypt, and Morocco. In the further East —Baghdadl and Persia —thie 
term was not employed. 
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inside the outer Leaden Dome, as aforesaid, and there are here two 
arched windows, through which you look down into the Mosque 
below. From here the men who are down in the Mosque look as 
though they were small children. This dome is round like a sphere, 
and its structure is made of planks, strengthened with stout ribs of 
wood, bound with bands of iron. The ribs curve over the dome, 
and meet at the summit in a round circle of wood. ‘The inner 
dome, which is that seen from the interior of the Mosque, is 
inlaid with wooden panels, set one beside the other, touching. 
They are all gilt in the most beautiful manner, and ornamented 
with colour and carving. Of these wooden panels which cover 
the interior of the dome, the length of each is not less than 
6 spans, with a breadth of 4 spans ; but to the eye below they 
twinkle Like points, and seem to be only one or two spans across, 
on account of their great height from you. ‘The Great leaden 
Dome covers this inner dome that has just been described. 
It also is strengthened by wooden ribs bound with iron bands. 
The number of these ribs is forty-eight, and between each rib is a 
space of 4 spans : the whole most wonderfully arranged. ‘The 
ribs converge above, and unite in a centrepiece of wood. ‘The 
circumference of the Leaden Dome is 8o paces, which is 
260 spans. Under the Double Dome is the aisle called the 
Eagle (A2 MNasr), stretching out, and roofed over, leading towards 
the Maksürah. This part is all ceiled over, and ornamented 
with plaster-work, with numberless wooden beams, let in, and 
with the arches below. The piers supporting the Double Dome 
are let into the walls. And in these walls are stones, each of 
which weighs a full Kantâr (or about 325 1bs.), and these elephants 
could not move. Most wonderful is it how they were raised to 
their present high place, and this by human power only, and how 
man's strength was capable thercof. ‘The Great Double Dome 
rests On a circular base built of mighty blocks, above which rise 
short and thick pilasters built up of large stones of a very hard 
kind; and between every two pilasters is piereed à window. 
Thus the windows extend all round the circle under the dome. 
This Double Dome appears like one dome to the eye from below: 
for the one is inside the other, and the outer dome only is of lead. 
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Of the wonders of the place it is that we saw no spiders in the 
framework of the domes, and they say there are none here at all. 
Also no birds of the species of swallows ever enter the Mosque. 
‘Fhis Dome of the Damascus Mosque is the finest in the world, 
except, maybe, the Dome of the Rock at Jerusalem, which is said 
to be the most beautiful.” (1 J., 262-297.) Ibn Jubair did not, 
unfortunately, visit Jerusalem. 

Yaküt, writing in 1225, devotes many pages of his great Creo- 
graphical Dictionary to the subject of Damascus.  Besides the 
chief article, there are numberless minor notices scattered up and 
down the voluminous work, wherever, in the alphabetical arrange- 
ment, mention occurs of some one of the Damascus mosques or 
gates or other monuments. Much that is mentioned is copied 
from earlier geographers, what is new matter is epitomized in the 
following pages : 

“ Damascus,” says Yäküût, “called Dimishk, or Dimashk, is the 
capital of Syria, and it is the CGrardenwofs…the Eamhe Ds 
was, some say, 50 called because it was said Dinashtit, ‘thex 
hastened,” in its building.  Damascus is sometimes referred to in 
poetry by the name Jillik.  According to some this is the name of 
all the districts taken together of the Ghautah. \ccording to 
others, Jillik is the name of a certain village in the Ghautah. 
where, it is said, there was the statue of a woman, from which 
water poured forth; or else again Jillik is the City of Damasceus 
jtsell” (VAk.. il 1045 MAP 1 203) 

“ Damascus was founded by Dimashik, son of Kâni, great-grand- 
son of Säm (Shem), son of Nüh, or some say by Buyütäsf. It was 
founded at the end of the year 3x5 of the Creation. These 
the world is, they say, to be of 7,000 years. Abraham the Friend, 
was born five years after its founding. Others say DPamascus 
was built by Jairün ibn Saad ibn ’Ad, grandson of Shem, who 
called it Jram dhît al ‘Amüûd (Iram of the Columns). The pro- 
phet Hüd dwelt here, and he built the wall to the south of the 
Jämr Mosque. Another tradition is that A1 ’Avar, Abrahamis 
servant, built Damascus. By another tradition Dimashik. Filastin 
M ‘ie 


(Palestine), Aïlivä CÆlia, Jerusalem), Hims and ! 
Jordan), were all sons of Iram, son of Shem, son of 2 
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Adam thevisay, ivéd ateBait Anât, and Everat Bait Libé 
Abel (Häbil) at Mukrà with his flocks, and Cain (Käbil) at Kaninah 
in the midst of his fields. All these places lie round Damascus. 
At the place in the Jâmi’ Mosque, now occupied bv the gate called 
the Bâb as Sû'ât, is a large stone, whereon in ancient days Cain 
and Abel laid their offerings. If these were accepted (of the Lord) 
fire was wont to descend to consume them, but if they were not 
acceptable (the offerings) remained untouched. Now Abel had 
come with à fat ram of his flock, and he placed it on the stone, 
and the fire came down and burnt it up. ‘Then came Cain, with 
wheat of his crops, and placed it also on the stone, but it remained 
in its (unburnt) condition. So Cain envied his brother, and he 
followed him to the mountain, which overlooks the plain of 
Damascus, and is now known as Jabal Kâsiyün ; and he wished 
to slay him, but did not know how to accomplish the deed. Then 
Iblis (Satan) came to him, and took up a stone and began to 
strike his head therewith. And when (Cain) saw this, he took a 
stone and struck therewith the head of his brother Abel, and thus 
slew him there on Jabal Kâsivün. E, Yäkût, have seen there à 
stone on which was a mark like blood, and the people of Syria say 
that this is the stone with which Cain slew Abel, and that this red 
mark that is on it is the mark of Abel's blood. In front of the 
stone is a cave, which is good to visit. Itis called the Cave of 
the Blood from this reason ; and I, myself, have made visitation 
there, on the slope of the mountain called Jabal Kâsiyün.  A\c- 
cording to some, Damascus was the site of Noah’s dwelling-place, 
and he took the wood for the ark from the Lebanon Mountains. 
Further, he entered into the ark at the place called Ain al Jarr, of 
the Bik4 District. Some say that Abraham, too, was born at a 
village in the Ghautah of Damascus, called Barzah, lying im the 
Jabal Kâsiyün. According to a tradition of the Prophet, Jesus 
peace be on Him!— will descend (on the Last Day) upon the 
White Minaret to the east of Damascus, which is in the Mosque 
beside the Eastern Gate, called Bäb ash Sharki. 

“ Wonderful is the water-supply of Damascus, and the public 
fountains are innumerable. ‘The suburbs without the walls are 
equal to the town itself in extent.  Damascus was first conquetel 
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in the month Rajab of the year 14. Khâlid stormed through the 
Eastern Gate, and met Abu ’Ubaidah, who had made a capitula- 
tion with the inhabitants, and had entered the city in company 
with the other commanders through the three Western Gates of 
the city. ‘The Mosque of Damascus verily is the most beautiful 
building in the world. It was built by the Khalif al Walid ibn 
Abd al Malik, who was much addicted to the building of mosques. 
The building was begun in the year 87, or 88 as some say. Now, 
when it was Al Walid's intention to build it, the Khalif brought 
together the Christians of Damascus, and said to them, ‘ We wish 
to increase our Mosque by your Church, that is to say, the Church 
of Yuhanna (John), and we will give you another church where- 
soever ye will; or if ye will, we will double you what would be the 
price of the land.” But the Christians refused, and they brought 
the Treaty of Khâlid ibn al Walid, and the promise (he had given 
them). And they said further : ‘ Verily, we have found in our 
books that if any demolish this (Church) he shall choke to death. 
‘Fhen cried out A1 Walid unto them: ‘ I am he who will be the 
first to demolish it!” And standing up, he began to demolish the 
yellow cupola which was above the place where he sat, and the 
Muslims round him did the like. Thus the Khalif increased the 
size of the Mosque as he had desired. And so much material 
was gathered together for the building that it was impossible to 
use it all, and the expenditure of monies was thus lightened unto 
him. The Khalif al Walid built four gates to the Mosque. To 
its east, Bäb Jairûn ; to its west, Bäb al Barid ; to its south, Bâb 
az Ziyâdah ; with the Bäb an Nâtifäanivyin (or Gate of the Syrup- 
sellers) lying opposite thereto. And the Bâb al Farädis (the Gate 
of the Gardens) was in the hinder part to the south=7 

“ Ghaith ibn ’Ali al Atmanâzi relates that Al Walid ordered 
them to search down in the fosse for the ancient foundation of the 
walls of the original building. And while they were digging they 
discovered a wall of masonry running in the direction of the fosse 
and along it. ‘They reported to Al Walid of this, and informed 
him of the solidity of the masonry of this wall, asking for permis- 
sion to build (the Mosque wall) upon it. But the Khalif answered: 
“I should agree thereto were I indeed assured in the matter of the 
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solidity thereof, and of the firmness of ïts foundations : only 1 
cannot be convinced of the solidity of this wall until ye have dug 
down along its face till ye reach moisture. If then it be found still 
firmly based, I am content that ye build on it, otherwise leave it 
side.” So they dug on down along the face of the wall, and found 
a gate, over which was a slab of granite, on which was cut an 
inscription. Every endeavour was made to get this read, till one 
was found who told them that the writing was in the Greek tongue. 
Now the interpretation of this inscription, which was on the face 
of the (slab) was as follows : 

“ After the world hath renexwved its youth, the signs haring been 
mantfested of what is lo come to pass, it is necessarr there be a 
renewal thereof ; eten as hate foretold those aged in life and stricken 
in years. And the worship of the Creator of created things shall be 
instituted here, when the lorer of hcrses commaxds the building of 
this Temple of his own monies : and {his shall be after the passing 
of seven thousand and nine hundred years since the days of te 
People of the Column. And 1f the builder live to enter therein, 
the building all Le named as the best of acts. And so to ve all, 
Peace |! 

‘ Now the * People of the Columns” (44/ al Ustusvan) were à 
sect of the ancient philosophers who lived of old at Ba'albakk. 

‘They relate that Al Walid spent on the building (of the 
Mosque) the revenues of the Empire for seven vears. And when 
they brought him the accounts of what had been spent on it, 
carried on the backs of ten camels, he ordered that all should be 
burnt, and would not look at anv of them, saving : ‘These sums 
we have laid out for Allah’s sake, and verily we will not take anv 
count of them.” Of the wonders of the Mosque it may be told 
that if a man were to sojourn here a hundred vears, and pondered 
each day on what he saw, he would see every day something he 
had not seen in former days, namelv, of the beauty of the work- 
manship and choice things set here.  ‘Ther relate that the total of 
the price of the cabbages that the workmen ate (during the building) 
was 6,000 Dinärs (£3,000) Now at one time the people 
murmured at the great sums that the Khalif expended, saving 
that he had taken the public treasure of the Muslims, and had 
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spent it on what was not worthy of the spending. ‘Fhen the 
Khalif went into the pulpit of the Mosque, and spake to them, 
saying, ‘It hath come to me that ye say so and such things ; now 
verily in your Freasurv there is a sum equivalent to eighteen years 
revenue, to which ye have none of you contributed a single grain of 
corn.” And the people kept silence hereafter, and said naught. It is 
said the work lasted nine years, and that during this time 10,000 
men worked daily at the cutting of marble. ‘There were (in the 
Mosque) 600 chains of gold. When the whole was finished Al 
Walid ordered that it should be roofed with lead. And they 
brought lead from all lands to accomplish this, but at the last a 
piece (of the roofing) remained, for which they could find no lead, 
except some that belonged to a certain woman, and she refused to 
sell it except for its weight in gold. And the Khalif commanded 
them to buy it of her, even though it were (at the price of) double 
the weight in gold. And they did so. But when she was to 
receive the price, she said: ‘ Verily 1 had imagined our master 
was a tyrant in accomplishing this, his building ; but now I have 
seen his justice, and Ï bear witness to you before Allah of the 
same.” And she returned to them the price. When#Al Walid 
knew of this he commanded that they should inscribe on the (lead) 
plates which she had given, the words, ‘ 7#is belongs 10 Allah, 
ordering further that they should not set them among those that 
bore his name. Itis said they spent on the ornament of the 
Vine, that is on the Kiblah side of the Mosque, 70.000 Jinärs 
(£ 35.000). 

“ Müsà ibn Hammäd al Barbari relates that ke saw in the 
Mosque of Damascus an inscription in gold on the glass (of the 
window), where was written the Chapter (ci. of the Kurän), 
being the words, ‘ The desire of increasing riches occupieth you, 
till ye come to the grave, with the verses that follow down to the 
end of the chapter. And he saw a red jewel that was set in the 
letter K that formed part of the word 1/7 A/akabir (* the grave ), 
once of the words of that verse of the Kurän, and he inquired the 
reason thereof. It was told him that AI Walid had à daughter 
to whom this jewel had belonged, and that when she died, 
her mother had ordered that this jewel should be buried with 
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her in her grave. But the Khalif gave command on the matter. 
and they set it in the K of the word /akäbir of the verse aforc- 
said. And he afterwards assured the girls mother that he had set 
it in ‘the grave, and she was confounded and silent when she saw 
what had been done. A certain writer of past times states that 
the Mosque was originally built with two rows, of marble columns, 
one above the other, the lower row being large columns, and 
those above being smaller ; and the space between the two rows 
was filled by pictures representing every town and tree in the 
world in Mosaic of gold and green and yellow. Over the Kiblah 
side of the Mosque is the dome called Kubbat an Nasr (the Eagles 
Dome), and there is nothing in all Damascu: finer or higher than 
the sight to be obtained from it. Now the Mosque of Damascus 
continued in the splendour and magnificence we have described 
until there befell the fire of the vear 461 (1069), when much of its 
beauty was destroyed. 

“Of old times, when ‘Omar ibn Abd al Aziz came to the 
halifate (in thesyearz 17 4.D.), he said: ‘I consider the wealth 
that is in the Mosque at Damascus to be of excess, and if it were 
expended on other matters it would be more fitting.  Verilv, that 
which may be spared should be taken and returned to the public 
treasury. And I will strip off these marbles and mosaics, and 1 
will take away these chains, setting in their stead ropes.” Nowthe 
people of Damascus were greatlv perturbed thereat : and at this 
same time it so happened that there arrived at Damascus ten 
ambassadors from the king of the Greeks, and thev begged per- 
mission to enter and visit the Mosque. Permission was granted 
them to enter by the Bäâb al Barid, and a certain attendant was 
sent to accompany them who knew their tongue, in order to listen 
to their words, and report what they should say to "Omar, the) 
knowing nothing thereof. ‘The envoys passed through the court 
until they came in front of the Kiblah, and they raised their eves 
to look at the Mosque. ‘Then their chief began to hang his head, 
and his colour became yellow, and when his companions mquired 
of him the reason, he replied, ‘ Verily, TL had told the assemblies 
of the people of Rûmiyyah (Byzantium) that the Arabs and their 
power would remain but a brief space : but now, when [see what 
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they have built, 1 know that of a surety their (dominion) will 
reach to length of days.” When Omar heard report of this, he 
said, ‘EE now perceive that this your Mosque is a source of rage 
to the infidels," and he desisted from doing what he had intended 
thercin. And ‘Omar had before this studded the Mihrab with 
jewels of great price, and he afterwards hung up here lamps both 
of gold and of silver. 

®Jn the Jämi Mosque is the chapel (Zäwiyah) of Al Khidr 
(Elias). ‘There is also preserved here the head of Yahyà ibn 
Zakarivyà (John the Baptist), also the Kurän of ‘Othman the 
Khalif.  According to some, the Prophet Hüd is buried here : 
but of this there is question. Under the great dome of the 
Kubbat an Nasr are two columns of variegated-coloured marble, 
which they say are of the Tabernacle of Bilkis (Quéenvof 
Sheba) : but Allah alone knows best the truth. ‘The western 
minaret of the Mosque is that where Al Ghazzäli (the great theo- 
logian) used to pray. ‘They say this minaret was of old a fire- 
temple, and that à flame of fire rose from it into the air. The 
ancient people of the Haurân made their worship here. ‘The 
eastern minaret is called AT Manärah al Baïdâ (the White Minaret), 
and upon it they sav that Jesus, Son of Mary--peace be upon 
Him: will descend (at the Judgment Day).* ‘There is shown 
here à stone which they say is à fragment of the rock which Moses 
struck, and from which there flowed forth twelve springs. ‘They 
relate further, that the minaret on which Jesus—peace be upon 
Him: will descend is that which stands near the Kanisah 
Nuwväm (Mary Church) at Damascus. In the (Courtomtme, 
Mosque, the western cupola, known as the Treasurv, is, they sav, 
the tomb of ‘Avishah (the wife of the Prophet): but her tomb is 
in reality at the Baki Cemeterv (at Al Madinah). At the south 
gate Of the Jämi, called the Bab az Zivédth, is hung up'anpiset 
of à lanee, said to havesbeëen that of Kad domain 
Damascus, also, are the tombs of Mahmüd ibn Zanki: also of 
Saladin, namelv, in the Kalläsah Mosque near the Jämr (besides 
many others too numerous to mention). (Vàk.. ii. 587-597.) 

The story of the complaint laid before the Khalif ‘Omar ibn 

* The same tradition is given of the miraret at the eastern city-gate. See 
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"Abd al ‘Aziz by the Christians of Damascus (see above, p. 260) 
is somewhat differently related in the Chronicle of Ibn al Athir. 
He writes : 

‘* When ‘Omar ibn Abd al ’Aziz came to be Khalif, the Chris- 
tians complained to him of the wrong done to them; but the 
Khalif retorted on them, ‘ Most certainly what lay outside the city 
was taken by assault, and vet we gave back to you one of your 
churches there. We will, therefore, now destroy the church of 
TFûmä (St. Thomas), for was it not taken by assault ? and we will 
turn it into a mosque.” Then the Christians answered him, ‘ Nav, 
rather in fear of this, we give up to thee the great Mosque, and do 
thou leave us in peaceful possession of the church of Tümä.” 
(Ibn al Athir, v. 5.) 

Dimashki, writing about the vear 1300. has the following : 

“ Damascus is called also Jillik and Al Khadrà (the green), and 
Dhât al ’Amäüd (the Columned). ‘The mosque here is one of the 
wonders of the world. On the middle night of the month of 
Sha’aban they light in it twelve thousand lamps, and burn fifty 
Damascus Kintärs-weight of olive-oil, and this not counting what 
is consumed in the other edifices, such as the colleges, mosques, 
tombs, convents, cloisters, and hospitals. ‘The walls of the 
Mosque are faced with marble after the most exquisite manner 
ever seen, and above are mosaics in coloured glass and gold and 
silver, ‘Fhe length of the Mosque from east to west is 282 ells, 
and"the width is 220 (or 210) ells. ‘The roof is covered with 
sheets of lead.  Damascus consists in reality of three towns. 
First there come the palaces, gardens, and orchards in the Ghütah, 
sufficient to form a large town by themselves : then, second, arc 
the underground water-courses ; and third, the houses of the citv 
itself. The gardens of Damascus number one hundred and 
twenty-one thousand : all are watered by à single river which 
comes down from the country near Az Zabadäni, and the Wädi 
Baradà. The springs coming down from the heights above the 
Wâdi and the waters from the ’Ain al Fijah come together and 
form a single river called the Baradä, which below divides into 
seven streams, each called by its own name. 

rempst is the Nahr Vazid, which was dug by these Kihait 
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Vazid ibn Muäawiyah, and called after him. The second is the 
Nahr Thaurah, which was dug by once of the kings of the Grecks 
Of that name.  ‘Fhe thirdis the Nabr Balniväs (or Bänë&s), dug by 
Balniväs (Pliny) the Greck philosopher, and called atter him. 
he founh is the Nabr al Kanawät (of the Marcscondmes) 
Fhese last two flow to the outer districts of the city, and there 
divide up into small water-courses and underground channels 
serving the baths and places for ablution. The fifth is the Nahr 
Mizzah, being called after the village of AT Mizzah, which is also 
called AT Manazzah (meaning the Pure), on account of the salubritv 
of its climate, the purity of its water, the beauty of its palaces,. 
the excellence of its fruits, and the abundance of its roses and 
other flowers. It is here they make the celebrated rose-water of 
Damascus ; and this rose-water of Al Mizzah is exported to all 
the countries of the South, such as the Hijjàz, and bevond to 
India and China. As an example of the price this rose-water 
fetches in the market, it is reported that the chief Kädi of the 
Hanitites, with his brother AT Hariri, possessed à plot of land 
called Shaur az Zahr (the Flower-garland) measuring 110 paces by 
75, and they sold of its crop 20 Kintirs-weight (of rose-leaves) for 
22,000 Dirhams (or about 6,500 Ibs. for £88o) in the year 663 
(1267); but nothing equal to this has been heard of since. 

The sixth river is the Nahr Parayvä: itssupper courses an 
affluent (of the Baradä), and below, it divides (from the Baradà 
again). Darayyà is a village with very rich crops and Ands 
There are here the tombs of Abu Muslim al Khauläni, and of 
Abu Sulaimân ad Därâni. The seventh river is the Baradä itself, 
the main stream of which runs down the bed of the Wädi. It 
recelves affluents in its upper course, and below there branch from 
it all the six abovementioned rivers ; and these rivers again 
divide up into channels and water-courses that irrigate all the 
lands of the Ghütah, so that there is no part of its territory where 
the water does not attain. ‘The irrigation continues night and 
dav, and according to fixed measures and lines, and the volume 
of water neither increases nor decreases. The main stream of 
the Baradà continues on eastward of the city, watering villages 
and domains and lands, both fertile and barren. till it ultimatelv 
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falls into the lake to the east of Damascus in the district of 
"Adhrâ, in which are many reeds. Another river (of Damascus) 
is calied Al A’waj, and it also falls into this same lake. It 
becomes a large river at the time of the melting of the snows, 
when many small streams join it.” (Dim., 193-198.) 

Abu-l Fidà, writing a few years after Dimashki, gives the follow- 
ing description of the lake lving to the east of Damascus, into 
which the rivers drain : 

‘ Buhairah Dimashk (the lake of Damascus) lies to the west, 
or rather north-west, of the city in the Ghautah: the overflow of 
the Baradä, and of the other streams, falls into it. In the winter 
this lake spreads out, so that the people (on its banks) have no 
need to use the irrigation-canals : in the summer the waters shrink 
up. It has lowlands full of reeds, which form a useful and cele- 
brated hiding-place from the enemy.” (A. F. 40.) 

The same author continues : * Muhallabi says that he found on 
one of the pillars of the Mosque at Tamascus an inscription. 
which set forth the following: Démaskivis built this House 10 the 
God of Gods Zivüsh. And he adds, Dâmaskiyüs is the name of 
the king who built the city, and Ziyüsh (Zeus) is translated into 
Arabic by Al Mushtari (Jupiter). (A. F., 230.) 

The traveller Ibn Batütah spent some months in Damascus 
during the year 1326. He gives in his Diary a long description 
of the city and its chief monuments, inserting Copious quotations 
from Ibn Jubair and previous writers. ‘The more important 
passages only are here translated, and these show us what the 
Mosque was in the fourteenth century, just before its destruction 
by fire at the time of ‘Timur's conquest : 

“The Mosque of Damascus was first built by Al Walid ibn 
Abd al Malik, and artificers were sent from the King of Ar Rüm 
for the purpose. Originally it was a church, which the Muslims 
took from the Christians by force. ‘The Mosque was ornamented 
with mosaics in gold, and in various colours, called Z#sarfusal. 
The length of the Mosque from east to west is 200 paces, which 
is 300 ells: its width from the Kiblah to the north side ïs 
135 paces, or 200 ells. Of windows of coloured glass there arc 
to the number of seventy-four to be seen. The Main-building of 
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the Mosque consists of three naves, going from cast to west, and 
the width of cach nave is 18 paces. The naves are supported by 
ffty four pillars, and bv cight piers of plaster-work set in between ; 
also by six piers 6f marble, which are of various colours, and have 
on them representations of prayer-niches of divers sorts. Above 
the building rises the Lead Dome (Awbbat ar Rasäs), which 
stands before the Mihräb. It is also called Kubbat an Nasr, 
the Eagles Dome : for it is as though they likened the Mosque in 
plan to à flving eagle, the dome being its head. ‘This is one of 
the most wonderful constructions in the world. On whatever side 
you approach the city you see the Dome of the Eagle, as it were, 
in the air, soaring above all the other buildings of the city. 
“Round the Court of the Mosque are three colonnades— 
namelv, to west, and to east, and to north. ‘The width of each of 
these colonnades is To paces. ‘"Mheré are in (each Of) tee 
(colonnades) thirty-three columns and fourteen piers. The width 
of the Courtyard is 100 ells. It is one of the pleasantest places 
to see, and the people of the city meet here to talk and walk of 
an evening. In the court arc three cupolas. ‘The cupola to the 
west is the largest; it is called Kubbat ’Ayishah (the Dome of 
‘Avishah), the Mother of the Fa'thful. It is supported by eight 
marble columns, which are ornamented with mosaic work in 
various colours. The dome itself is covered with lead. They say 
the revenues of the Mosque used to be kept there. ‘They told 
me, further, that the revenues of the corn-lands, and that derived 
from other possessions of the Mosque, amounted vearly to 20,000 
gold Dinärs (£ 10,000). ‘The second cupola lies in the eastern 
part of the Mosque court. Itis similar to the first, but smaller. 
It is supported by eight marble columns, and is called the Kubbat 
of Zain al ‘Âbidin. ‘The third cupola is in the centre of the court- 
vard. Itis small and octagonal, of marble and very wondertullv 
built. It is supported on four pillars of white marble. Below it 
is à grating Of iron, in the middle of which is a spout of brass 
from which comes water. throwing itself out like a silver rod. 
They call this the Water Cage (A'afs a7 3/a), and the people are 
fond of putting their mouths thereto to drink of its water. ‘To 
the east of the courtyard is a gate which leads into a beautiful 
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mosque called Mash-had ’Ali ibn Abu Tälib—may Allah accept 
him!  Opposite this, on the west side (of the courtyard) where 
the two colonnades, the northern and the western, meet together, 
is a place where they say ’Avishah was wont to recite the traditions 
of the Prophet. 

‘In the southern part of the Mosque is the Great Maksûrah 
in which the Imâm (or Leader of Prayer) of the Shafr'ites officiates. 
In its eastern angle, and opposite the Mihràb, is the Treasury, 
where is kept the copy of the Kurân which was sent to Tamascus, 
having belonged to the Khalif Othman. This building is opened 
every Friday after the hour of prayer, and the people crowd here 
to see it. To the left of the Maksürah is the Mihräb of the 
Companions (of the Prophet), which the historians say was the 
first Mihrâb erected in Islam. Here the Imäm of the Malikites 
officiates. To the right of the Maksürah is the Mibrab of the 
Hanifites where their Imâm officiates. Adjacent to this, again, is 
the Mihrâb of the Hanbalites where their Imäm officiates. The 
Mosque has three minarets. ‘The one to the east was built 
originally hy the Greeks. The entrance to it is from inside the 
Mosque. In its basement are the cells for ablution where those 
attached to the Mosque are wont to go. The second miraret. 
which is that on the west, is also of the building of the Greeks. 
The third minaret is on the north side, and this minaret was built 
by the Muslims. ‘There are attached to the Mosque seventy Criers 
to Prayer (A/4adhdhin). In the eastern part of the Mosque is a large 
Maksürah (or place railed off), wherein is a cistern of water. It 
belongs to the people of Zaila’ (on the Red Sea), who are negroes. 

“In the middle of the Mosque is the tomb of Zakarivvà 
(Zacharias, father of John the Baptist)—peace be upon him! There 
is here à cenotaph placed crosswise between two columns, which 
is covered with a black silk cloth, on which is embroidered in 
white letters the words: © Zakarirva, verilv ae announce to thee 
(the birth of) a son—his name shall be John (Yahva). (Kuràn, 
xIX. 7.) They say the southern (outer) wall of the Mosque was 
built by the Prophet Hüûd--peace be upon him !—and that his 


tombris there. I sawuit. however, again at a plaecin \amanmin 
Arabia. 
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The Mosque has four gates. ‘Fhe southern gate is called Bäb 
az Zivädah.  Above it is kept a piece of the lance which bore 
Khälid ibn al Walid's standard. ‘This gate has a great hall before 
it, in which are the shops of the old-ironware merchants and 
others. rom thence vou go to the Cavairy House (Dér a/ 
Arail). ‘Vo the left, as you go out (of the B&b az Ziyädah}, are 
the shops of the coppersmiths.  ‘Fhis is their great bazaar, and it 
extends all along the southern outer wall of the Mosque, and is 
onc of the finest bazaars in Damascus. Where this bazaar now 
stands was formerly the Palace of the Khalif Mu'äwivah, and the 
houses of his people. ‘This palace was called AI Khadrà. ‘The 
Abbasides pulled it down, and turned the place where it stood 
into a bazaar. ‘The east gate of the Mosque is the greatest of all 
the gates. Itis called Bäb Jairûn. It has a great hall before it. 
from which you go out into a long and splendid colonnade, in the 
front part of which are five gates, each of which has five high 
columns. On the left of this (colonnade) is a great Mash-had 
(oratory), in which was kept the head of Al Husain ; and opposite 
thereto is a small mosque, called by the name of the Khalif Omar 
ibn ’Abd al Aziz. Here there is running water. In front of the 
colonnade are steps by which you descend to the hall. This last 
is like a great fosse, adjacent to which is a verr high gatewar, 
which is supported by columns (as large as) huge palm-trunks.. 
On either side of this hall, too, are columns.  Above and on the 
top of these is a gallery going all round about, in which are the 
stalls of the cloth-merchants and others. Above these, again, are 
galleries in which are the shops of the jewellers and book-sellers, 
and the makers of the wonderful glass vessels. In the open square 
adjacent to the first gate are the stalls of the chief notaries. Of 
these stalls two belong to the Shafï'ites, and the rest to the notaries 
of the other three orthodox sects. Everysstall holds five "opix 
notaries, and those who are deputed by the Kâdi (judge) to 
solemnize marriages. ‘The rest of the notaries live elsewhere in 
the town. Near these stalls is the Bazaar of the Paper-makers, 
where they sell writing-paper and pens, reeds and ink. In the 
middle of the hall aforementioned is a large round marble tank, 
over which is à dome (pierced in the centre, and) open to the 
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sky, which is supported on marble columns. In the centre of 
the tank is a brass spout, from which is thrown up a column of 
water into the air for higher than a man's height. ‘Fhis is called 
the Fountain (47 Fawzwarah), and is very wonderful to see. 

“To the right hand going out of the Bäb Jairûn, which is also 
valled the Bâb as Sâât, is a gallery, in which is a great arch. 
Under this is a row of smaller arches, in which open doors equal 
in number to the hours of the day. The doors are coloured on 
the inside green, and on the outside yellow. When one hour of 
the day has elapsed, the inner side, which is green, turns round 
and shows outside; while the green (that was before) outside is 
(now) within. They say that on the inside of the gallery there 1s 
someone who attends to turning these doors round with his hand 
when each hour has elapsed. 

‘The western gate (of the Mosque) is called the Bäb al Barid. 
To the right hand as vou go out byit is the Madrasah of the 
Shaf'ites. This gate has à hall, in which are the shops of the 
chandlers and the booths of the fruit-sellers.  Above it is a door 
to which you ascend by steps, and this door has high coluimns 
(before it) Below the steps, to right and to left, are two basins 
of water that are circular in shape. ‘The northern gate of the 
Mosque is called Bâb an Nûtifâniyyin (the Gate of the Sweetmeat 
sellers). On the right hand as you go out byit is the Cloister 
(Æhänikah) called Ash Shamiäniyyah, in the centre of which is a 
water-cistern, and a place for the ablution served by running 
water.  Theyssayathisswassof old the Palace of the Khalif ‘Omar 
ibn ’Abd al Aziz. At every one of the abovementioned four gates 
of the Mosque are places for the ablution, in which altogether are 
some hundred cells, with running water in plenty in each. 

‘Of other places worthy of note are the Däâr al Khitibah (the 
House of the Friday Sermon), which you enter by the Iron Gate 
opposite the Maksürah. ‘This was the gate through which 
Muliwiyah used to-.pass (to his Pälace of the Khadr). ‘ke 
chief Kâdi lives here now. Among the sanctuaries we must 
mention the Mash hads (or oratories) of Ali and Al Husauin, the 
Mosque Al Kalläsah. and the Mash-hads of Abu Bakr, ‘Onar, 
and ‘Othman. ‘The city gates of Damascus are eight in number. 
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Among these arc Béb al Farädis, Bab al Jâbiyah, Bâb as Saghir ; 
and between the two last lies the spot where are seen many tombs 
of the Companions and others, also the tomb of the Khalif 
Mu'äwivab, and of Biläl (the Prophets Crier to Prayer), ar.d of 
Kaab al Ahbar. At the opposite side to the Bäâb Jäbiyah is the 
ab Sharki, the castern gate, with the cemetery lying beyond.” 

Among other places mentioned by Ibn Batütah are As Sälihivyah, 
the northern suburb, under Jabal Käsiyün. Also the Tomb of 
Dhü-l Kif, the prophet, and the Cave of the Blood of Abel : also 
Ar Rabwah (the Hill) behind Jabal Kasiyün, which was the habi- 
tation of Mary and of Jesus. “There is a beautiful view from 
here,” he says, “as also from the Oratory of Al Khidr. ‘Fhe 
village of An Nairab lies at the foot of The Hill, Ar Ribwah. Al 
Mizzah, called also Mizzah of Kalb, after the tribe of Kalb ibn 
Wabrah, lies to the south of Nairab.” (I. B., i. 198-236.) 

‘The Great Mosque at Damascus (as Väkût mentions, see above, 
p. 263) must have been seriously damaged by the fire which took 
place there in the year 1069, during a riot between the Fatimites 
and the Shiahs. It was, however, shortly afterwards restored, and 
such as the building then was, we have it described in the diaries 
of the two travellers, Ibn Jubair (1185), and Ibn Batûtah (1355). 
In the vear 1400 the great conqueror Timur-Leng took possession 
of Damascus, and during the Mongol occupation of the city the 
Great Mosque was set on fire and burnt almost to the ground. 
The historian Abu- Mahâsin says the fire was actually lighted by 
Fimur’s orders ; Ibn Khaldün, on the other hand, asserts that the 
mishap occurred during the taking of the city by assault : while 
the author of the Zafar Namah assures us that the fire was 
accidental, and that Timur made every possible effort, but in vain, 
to have it extinguished. In ‘Timur's camp at this time was the 
celebrated Bavarian traveller Schiltherger. ‘The-accounæmet"his 
voyages has been published by the Hakluyt Society, and from his 
pages the following quotation, giving some account of the fire, is 
of importance, as being the testimony of an eve-witness, though 
one much prejudiced against Timur : 

“Then Tamerlin stormed the City (of Damaseus), and took it 
by assault. And now svon after he had taken the City, came to 
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him the Geit, that is as much as to sav a Bishop. and fell at his 
feet, and begged mercy for himself and his priests. ‘T'amerlin 
ordered that he should go with his priests into the ‘Temple (mean- 
ing the Great Mosque); so the priests took their wives, their 
children, and many others, into the Temple for protection, until 
there were thirty thousand young and old. Now Tamerlin gave 
orders that when the Temple was full, the people inside should be 
shut up in it. This was done. Then wood was placed around 
the Temple, and he ordered it to be ignited, and they all perished 
in the Temple” (From 7%e Bondage and Travels of Johann 
Schiltberger, 1396 10 1427, p. 23: Hakluyt Society's publica- 
tions.) 


CHAPTER VII. 
LEGENDS AND MARVELS. 


Ar Rakim and the Cave of the Sleepers--Zzghar (Zoar, Segor). the Cities of 
Lot, and the Legend of Lot’s daughters—4/ Aa/t and the Well of 1he 
Leaf— Urim and the Ancient Temple—"Aix al Jäérah and the Menhir— 
Ba'albakk and the Great Stones— Bart Lahm (Bethlehem) and the Basilica 
of Constantine— 4x Nésirah (Nazareth) and the Wonderful Tree. 


AR RAKÎM AND THE CAVE OF THE SLEEPERS. 


THE story of “The Companions of the Cave” is one that from 
earliest times has proved a favourite with the Muslims. This 
probably was in the beginning due to the fact that the Prophet had 
used the incidents connected with the legend of the Seven Sleepers 
of Ephesus to illustrate one of the didactic chapters of the Kurän. 
The Christian legend will be found related at length in the Aa 
Sanctorum of the Bollandists, under date of July 27 (Tomus vi. 
p. 375; de S.S. Septem Dormientibus). 

Briefly, the account there given is, that in the vear 250 A.p. 
during the reign of the Emperor Decius, there lived at Ephesus 
seven young men, brothers, and ardent Evangelists, whose names, as 
recorded in the Roman martyrology, were Maximilianus, Marcus, 
Martinianus, Dionysius, John, Serapion, and Constantinus. In 
order to escape the persecution then directed against the Chris- 
tians, these youths hid themselves in a cave in Mount Cælian. On 
being discovered by their persecutors they were walled up in the 
cawe, and there took sleep in the Lord. In the year rome 
days of the Emperor Theodosius, their bodies were discovered, and 
ultimately were brought to the Church of St. Victor, at Marseilles, 
where they now lie. 

The legend was apparently of Syrian origin. It has given its. 
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name to the eighteenth chapter of the Kurân, of which the 
following verses are the most important : 

“ Verse 8. Hast thou reflected that the inmates of the Cave and 
of Ar Rakim were one of our wondrous signs ? 

“ Verse 9. When the youths betook them to the cave they said, 
‘O, our Lord! grant us mercy from before Thee, and order for us 
our affair aright.” 

“ Verse 10. Then struck we upon their ears (with deafness) in 
the cave for many a year. . .. 

“ Verse 16. And thou mightest have seen the sun when it arose, 
pass on the right of their cave, and when it set, leave them on the 
left, while they were in its spacious chamber. 

“ Verse 17. And thou wouldst have deemed them awake, though 
they were sleeping ; and we turned them to the right and to the left. 
And in the entry lay their dog with paws outstretched.  Hadst 
thou come suddenly upon them, thou wouldst surely have turned 
thy back on them in flight, and have been filled with fear at them. 

“ Verse 18. So we awaked them that they might question one 
another. Said one of them, ‘ How long have ye tarried here ? 
... They said, ‘ Vour Lord knoweth best how long ye have tarried : 
send now one of you with this your coin into the city, and let him 
mark who therein hath purest food, and from him let him bring you 
a supply ; and let him be courteous, and not discover you to anyone. 

“ Verse 19. ‘For they, if they find you out, will stone you or 
turn you back to their faith, and in that case it will fare ill with 
you for ever.” 

& Verse 20. And thus we made their adventure known to (their 
fellow-citizens), that they might learn that the promise of (God is 
QUE. . 

“ Perse 21. Somersay, they were three; their dog the fourth : 
others say, five ; their dog the sixth ; guessing at the secret : others 
say, seven ; their dog the eighth. . .. 

“ Verse 24. And they tarried in their Cave three hundred vears, 
and nine years over.”* 


* Quoted from the Rev. J. M. Rod'rell's translation of the Kuran.  Accord- 
ing to the Christian tradition, the youth< entered the cave under the Emperor 
Decius and awoke in the d2ys of heodosius. This gives some 220 yea:s, 
which does not agree with the 309 years of the Kurän. f 

NO 
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Seattered up and down the volumes of Yäkûts great Geo- 
wraphieal Dictionary, under various hcadings, are many curious 
details relating to the legend of the Seven Sleepers, and these 
may with advantage be brought together for purposes of com- 
parison with accounts, derived from other early Muslim writers, of 
reported visits to the Cave. 

Starting with the verses of the Kurân, before quoted, where the 
Cave and Ar Rakim are mentioned, the Muslims were much 
exercised in their minds as to what signification should be attached 
to the word 47 Aakim.  According to one account (Väküt, 1. 805), 
Ar Rakim was said to be “a tablet of lendsonswhich=were"iss 
scribed the names of the Men of the Cave, and their history, and 
the date of their fight.” The authority of the great traditionist, 
Ibn ’Abbäs, is, on the same page, given in support of the view 
that Ar Rakim was the name of the Cave, which, it is further 
stated, ‘ lav between ’Amüriyyah (Amorium) and Nikiyah (Nicæa). 
being ten or eleven days’ journey from Tarsus.”  ‘ Other authori- 
ties, however,” says Vâkût, ‘hold Ar Rakim to be either the name 
of the Village where the youths lived, or of the mountain in 
which the Cave was to be found.” “Or,” says Yàäküût, in another 
article, ‘“Jairäâm is said to be the name vof the Camerof @he 
Sleepers.” (Yäâk., ii. 175.) 

The same Ibn ’Abbâs (Väâk., ii. 805) further states that the 
names of the Seven Sleepers were these : Yamlikhàä (Jamblichus), 
Maksimilinà (Maximilianus), Mashilinàä (Marcellus ?), Martünûs 
(Martianus), Dabriyûs (Dionysius? or Demetrius ?), Sirabiyüûn 
(Serapion), and Afastatiyûs (Exustadianus ?). ‘The name of their 
dog being Kitmir, and of the king from whom they fled Dakiyänüs 
(Decianus, à mistake for Decius).” The name of their city is given 
very correctly (Y'ak., ii. 806) as Afasûs (Ephesus) ; Ar Rakîm being 
here mentioned as the name of the Cave, and Ar Rass the name 
of the Village where the youths dwelt. In a previous article, how- 
uver (Vak., i. 91), we find another spelling : “ Abasüûs, a ruined 
city of the country of the Greeks, from which the Companions of 
the Cave came. It is said to. be the Citof"Dakiänüs andnt 
les near Abulustain. There are many wonderful remains here.” 
Two pages further on (Wék., L 95) "Abolastinmmismmentas 
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cHEMAEU  citfe in the Greek country, near to whiéh isear 
Rakim.” 

Abulustain, near Ephesus, is the place at the present day 
called Al Bustân. VYâkût apparently has taken this notice of 
Abulustain from ’Ali of Herat, for a similar account is to be found 
in“hismwork. (A. H., Oxf. MS. folio 86 v.) In the last volume 
of Yâkût (iv. 1040), ‘“Yanjalûs” (evidentiy à Greek name) is 
stated to be the name of the mountain in which lay the Cave of 
the Slecpers, but some doubt is expressed as to where the moun- 
tain was situated. 

Besides the neighbourhood of Ephesus, Yäküt localises the 
legend in two other places, namely, in the trans-Jordanic Province 
of the Balkä, and in Spain. In the latter country, Yäkût writes 
(vol. ii. 125 and 806), ‘“ some say the Cave and Ar Rakïim are to 
be found at Jinan al Ward (the Gardens of the Rose), in Anda- 
lusia, adding that Tulaitalah (Foledo) is the City of Dakiyânûs—- 
but God knows best.” Of Ar Rakim, in the Balkä, a curious 
story relating to a cave to be seen there in the tenth century is 
given by Mukaddasi. The earliest notice of Ar Rakim, however, 
is found in the work of Istakhri, who wrote a generation before 
Mukaddasi ; his account is as follows : 

“ Rakiîm or Ar Rakim is a town on the confines of the Balkà 
Province. It is small, and its houses are entirely cut out in the 
rock Theirwalls, even, are all of the live rock, so that each 
appears to be of but a single block of stone.” (Is., 64, copied by 
PRE, 227)" 


* Ar Rakim has often been identified with Petra or Wa:lî Müsà, near Mount 
Hor, on the hypothesis that the name represents the ‘ Arekem ? of Josephus 
(‘ Antiq., iv. 4, $ 7; and iv. 7,8 1). This identification, however, which 
originated with A. Schultens in the last century (see his * Vita Saladim,’ Index 
Geographicus, s.v. Æyrrakimum), anl has been constantly copied by writers 
up to the present day, was very justly shown to be impossible by Robinson, in 
his Piblical Researches (ii. 653). Mukaddasi's account contirms this by placing 
Ar Rakim three miles from ’Amman. Further, Ibn al Athuir (Chronicle, 
xi. 259) states that Ar KRakim lies two days’ march north of Kauak, on the 
road between Damascus and that fortress.  Neither of these indications will 
allow of Ar Rakim being identitied with Petra (Wadi Musa) lying two days’ 
march south of the Dead Sea. The confusion no uoubt arose from the fact 
that there were in Hebrew times two Rakims, as is proved by the notices given 
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The following is the account of the cave given by Mukaddasi : 

“In the village of Ar Rakim, which lies about a league distant 
from ’Ammär, and on tne border of the desert, is a cavern with 
two entrances -- one large, one small and they say that he who 
enters by the larger is unable to leave by the smaller, unless he 
have with him a guide. In the cave are three tombs, concerning 
which Abu-1 Fadl Muhammad ibn Mansür related to me the fol- 
lowing tradition of the Prophet, and his authority was Abu Bakr 
ibn Said, who said that Abd Allah, the son of the Khalif ‘Omar, 
was wont to relate the story, he himself having heard it from the 
mouth of the Prophet—the grace of Allah be upon him, and His 
peace:  Thus he spoke : ‘ While three men once were walking 
together, heavy rain overtook them, and drove them into a cavern 
of the mountain, and of a sudden there fell, from the mountain 
above, a rock which blocked up the mouth of the cave, and 
behold they were shut in. ‘Then one of them called to the other, 
saying, Now, mind ye of such good deeds as ye have done, and 
call on Allah thereby, beseeching Him, so that for the sake thereof 
perchance He may cleave this rock before us” Dhen”onsmrof 
them cried aloud, saying, “ Allah! of à truth have not I my two 
parents who are old and feeble, besides my children, of whom I 
am the sole protector? And when I return to them, I do milk 
the kine, and give first of the milk to my two parents, even before 
giving of it to my children. Now, on a certain day, when I was 
at forced labour, I came not to them until it was night, and found 
my parents slumbering. Then I milked the kine, as was my 
woni, and I brought of the milk and came and stood near by 
unto them, but feared awaking them from their sleep: and 
further, I dared not give of it to the children before the setting of 
it before my elders, although the children, in truth, were in distress 
for want thereof. And thus I remained waiting till the breaking 
of the dawn. Now, since Thou knowest well how I did this 
thing from fear of ‘Thy face, so therefore cause this rock to cleave 
before us, that through the same we may perceive the sky.” 
Then Allah caused a cleft to split in the rock, and through it they 


in the Talmud (cf. Neubauer’'s Geographie du Talmud), namelv, ‘Rekem of 
Ga’aya” and ‘ Rekem of Hagra,’ the latter being Petra. 
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perceived the sky. Then the second one cried aloud, and said, 
** Allah ! was there not the daughter of my uncle, whom I loved 
passionately, as only man can love? And when I sought to 
possess her, she would refuse herself to me, saying that I should 
bring her a hundred pieces of gold. ‘Then I made effort, and col- 
lected those hundred pieces, bringing them to her; but even as I 
was entering to possess her, she cried aloud and said, ‘O servant 
of Allah, fear Him, and force me not, except in lawfulness.” So I 
went from her. And now, verily, as Thou knowest that [ did even 
this from the fear of Thy face, so therefore cleave unto us again 
a portion of this rock.” And Allah vouchsafed to cleave thereof 
another cleft. ‘Then the last man cried aloud, and said, ‘‘ Allah ! 
did I not hire a serving-man for the customary portion of rice ? 
And when his task was accomplished, he said to me, ‘ Now give 
to me my due” And Ï gave to him his due; but he would not 
receive it, and despised it. ‘Then I ceased not to use the same for 
sowing till, of profit, I became possessed of cattle and of a neat- 
herd slave. And after long time, the man came to me and said, 
‘ Fear Allah, and oppress me not ; but give to me my due.” And 
I, answering him, said, ‘Go thou, then, to these cattle and their 
herdsmen, and receive them.” Said he again, ‘Fear Allah, and 
mock me not” And I answered him, ‘ Verily, Ï mock thee not. 
Do thou take these cattle and their herdsmen.” So he at last, 
taking them, did go his way. And now, since Thou knowest how 
1 did this thing in fear of ‘Thy face, do ‘Fhou cause what of this 
rock remaineth to be cleft before us.” Then Allah caused the 
whole rock to become cleft before them.’ ”  (Muk., 175.) 

The tradition here given is evidently a somewhat disguised 
version of the story of the Cave of the Sleepers mentioned in 
the Kurân. Mas’üdi, writing in 943, remarks on the history of 
the Companions of the Cave and Ar Rakim : ‘There is consider- 
able difference of opinion among people as to the Companions of 
the Cave and of Ar Rakim. Some there are who hold the Com- 
panions of the Cave to be the same as the Companions of Ar 
Rakim, and say that 47 Æakim is but the name of the Com- 
panions of the Cave that were æriften (Rakama) on a tablet of 
stone over the door of the cavern. Others say the Companions 
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of the Cave are quite distinct from the Companions of Ar Rakim.” 
(Mas., iii. 307.) 

Of visits to the reputed Cave of the Sleepers in the Greck 
territories there arc several accounts quoted by Yäküt, and other 
writers. ‘The carliest is said to have taken place about the year 
11 AH. (632): next in chronological order is the account found 
in Mukaddasi of a visit in the year 102 (720); a third visit, men- 
tioncd in Väkuüt, is set down to have taken place in the reign of 
the Khalif al Wâthik, about the year 845 a.b. 

The first account is as follows : 

“’Ubädah ibn as Sâmit relates as follows : ‘ Abu Bakr as Siddik 
despatched me the year he became Khalif (AH. 11, 4.D. 632) to 
the King of Rûm (Greece) to exhort him to receive Islam, or else 
to declare him war.” 

“?Ubâdah continues : ‘We journeyed until we entered the 
country of the Greeks, and when we were approaching Constanti- 
nople, there appeared before us a red mountain in which ther 
said were the Companions of the Cave, and Ar Rakim ; so we 
turned aside to a monastery, and inquired of the people thercof 
concerning them, and they pointed out à passage in the mountain. 
Then we told them that we wished to see the (Companions of the 
Cave). They said, “Give us somewhat,” and we gave them 
Dinârs. Then they entered the passage, and we entered after 
them, and there was herein a door of iron which they opened, 
and they brought us to a mighty chamber (#a//) hollowed in the 
mountain, in which were thirteen men lying on their backs, as 
though they were asleep. They all were covered from head to 
foot with dust-gray cloaks and shirts We could not discover 
whether their clothes were of wool or of hair, or of what other 
material ; but the texture was harder than brocade, and crackled 
from the thickness and the excellence of the stuff. We saw that 
most of them had on boots (#/ufaf ) reaching up to the middle of 
the leg, but some were shod with sandals (147) sewn together. 
Both the boots and the sandals were of excellent sewing, and the 
leather was such as the like I have not seen elsewhere. We un- 
covered their faces, one after the other, and lo’ in all was the 
complexion of healthful bloom, and of red blood (in the cheeks), 
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as is the appearance of a living man. Of some (the hair) was 
turning gray, and some were in their youth with black hair: some 
had flowing locks, and some were shaven. Their stature was that 
of ordinary Muslims. When we came to the last of them, we 
beheld that his head had been cut off with a sword-stroke, and it 
was as though it had been struck off that very day. We inquired 
of those who had conducted us hither what they did with these 
men. They replied, it was their wont to come in here on the 
festival-day of (the Companions of the Cave), when the people of 
the country would assemble at the gate of the cave, coming in 
from all the towns and villages around ; and that then, during 
some days, they would stand the dead men upright in order to 
clean them, and shake the dust from their cloaks and shirts ; also, 
they pared their nails, and cut their moustaches, and after this 
they laid them down once more in the position in which we now 
saw them.’ 

“Then we inquired of our guides as to who these men had 
been, and what had been their office, and how long they had lain 
in this place. The guides answered us they had found in their 
Books that these men had lain in this place since four hundred 
years before the coming of the Messiah—peace be upon Him: - 
and that they had been prophets, sent at a certain time, and that 
they knew naught more of their condition but this.’ 

“Says the writer, ‘Abd Allah (Yâkût), the poor servant (of 
God): ‘All this have I copied from the work of à man of trust, 
but Allah alone knows if it be true.” (Vâk., ii. 806.) 

A somewhat similar account to the above is also given by 
Mukaddasi, but with the difference that the visit he narrates took 
place some ninety years later than the date quoted for Yäkuüt's 
narrative, and naturally the “ narrator ” is not the same.  Mukad 
dasi, after stating that Tarsus was in his day (985) in the power of 
the Greeks, continues : 

“ As regards the Cave (of the Seven Sleepers), the city to which 
it belongs is Tarsus ; and further, here is the tomb of Dakiyänus, 
and in the neighbourhood is a hill, on which is a mosque, said to 
have been built above the cave. The jurisprudist Abu ’Abd-Allah 
Muhammad ‘Omar al Bukhäri related to us, quoting the words of 
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Abu Fadib al Vamani, who held it by a chain of authorities, that 
Mujähid ibn Vazid had reported, saying, ‘EL went forth with 
Khalid al Baridi in the days when he went on an embassy to the 
Emperor (at Constantinople), during the year of the Flight 102 
(720), and beside us two there went no other Muslims. After we 
had visited Constantinople, we set out to return by ’Amüriyvah 
(Amorium), and thence, in the course of four nights, we reached 
AI Lâdbhikiyyah (Loadicea Combusta), which had been destroyed 
by fire. From thence we came on to AI Hawiyyah, which lies in 
the midst of the mountains, and it was here told us that in this 
place were some dead men, who they were none knew, but there 
were guards set to guard them. And the people caused us to 
enter a tunnel, some 50 ells deep and 2 broad, having lamps with 
us, and behold, in the middle of this tunnel was an iron door, it 
being a hiding-place for their families at times when the Arabs 
make their incursions against them. At this spot were ruined 
buildings of great extent, in the midst of which was a hole in the 
ground, some 15 ells across, filled with water, and from here one 
could perceive the skv. ‘The cavern from this place entered the 
bowels of the mountain, and we were conducted to a spot right 
under Al Hawiyyah, where was a chamber some 20 ells deep. In 
this were thirteen men, lying prostrate one behind the other, each 
wearing a cloak. I was unable to see whether this was of wool 
or of hair, but the cloaks were gray in colour—dust-coloured vest- 
ments—which crackled under the touch like parchment. In 
every case the garments, which were fringed, veiled the face of 
the wearer, and covered his limbs. And some wore boots up to 
the middle of the leg, and some sandals, while others had shoes : 
but everything was perfectly new. On uncovering the face of one 
of them, I perceived that the hair of his head and of his beard 
had remained unchanged, and that the skin of his face was 
shining, the blood appearing in his cheeks. It was as though 
these men had laid themselves down but a moment before. for 
their limbs were supple as are the limbs of living men, and ail 
were still in their youth, except certain of them whose locks had 
begun to turn gray. And behold, one of them had had his head 
cut off, and inquiring of the people of the matter, thev answered, 
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saying, When the Arabs came down on us, and took possession 
of Al Hawiyyah, we gave them information concerning these (dead 
men), but they would not believe us, and one of the Arabs struck 
the head off this body.” 

PE mentofeN\l arigahfurther related-to us” thateat-the 
commencement of each year on their feast-day the people 
assemble in this cavern, and, raising each of these corpses one 
by one, they cause them to stand upright. ‘Then they wash them, 
and shake the dust off their clothes, and arrange their garments. 
Moreover, these dead men are not allowed afterwards to fall or 
sink down, but are laid out by the people, after the manner we 
saw, on the ground; and they pare their naïls three times in the 
year, for these do continue to grow. Then we inquired the 
explanation of these things, and concerning their origin : but the 
people replied that they knew nothing about the matter, only 
adding, ‘ We call them prophets.”? 

‘The before-mentioned Mujähid and Khälid further state that 
they themselves concluded that these men must be the Cow 
panions of the Cave (mentioned in the Kurän); but Allah alone 
knows.” (Muk., 153.) 

The third account is quoted by Yäkût. This visit is stated to 
have taken place rather more than a century after the one 
described in the pages of Mukaddasi : 

“Tumwasäthe Khalif Al Wäthik (AH. 227-232; Ah. 842-847) 
who sent Muhammad ibn Müsà al Munajjim (the Astrologer) to 
the countries of the Greeks to discover the Companions of the 
Cave and Ar Rakim. This Muhammad, the astrologer, reports 
of his journey as follows : 

‘#4 And we reached the country of the Greeks, and, lo ‘! before 
us was a small mountain, the base of which was not more than 
1,000 ells (round). In its side is a passage ; and you enter by 
this passage, and pass through a tunnel in the ground for the 
distance of 300 paces, when vou arrive at a portico (#7a#). This 
is in the mountain; it is supported by columns cut out of the 
rock. fn the rock are numerous chambers (44/7), and among 
them one with a tall doorway, of man's height, closed by à stone 
yate. Îtis here the dead men lie. ‘There was one in attendance 
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who guarded them, and with him were eunuchs. ‘Fhe guardian 
would have turned us aside from secking to sce the dead men; 
for he said that of à surety he who went down to seek them 
would receive some bodily injury. But by this dissimulation he 
sought rather to keep the advantage of the visitation to himself 
(and his people). 

 6’Then said I to him, ‘Give me but a sightrofsthem;, "amd 
thou shalt be free (of all blame in the matter)” And so ascending 
with great pain a rough way, and accompanied by one of my 
young men, [ beheld these (dead men). And, lo’ (their bodies 
had been rubbed with unguents, the hair being soft in the hand, 
and their limbs anointed with aloes, and myrrh, and camphor to 
preserve them. ‘Their skin clave to the bones-—for I passed my 
hand over the breast of one of them—and I found the hair 
thereof rough. ‘The garments were strong (of texture). 

‘< After that (we had returned) the guardian presented us with 
food, and besought us to eat; but when we took thereof and 
tasted it our stomachs revolted from it, and vomited it up again. 
It was as though a villuiny had been attempted, and that (the 
guardian) had sought to kill us— or certain of us, at least—in 
order to justify the words of dissimulation used in the presence of 
the king when saying that the Companions of Ar Rakim would 
surely work us evil ‘Then said we to the (guardian), “ We 
had imagined they would have been living men, with the 
semblance of those who are dead ; but behold these (men) are 
not of this sort” And we left him, and went our ways” 
(ak, 11. 805.) 

Referring to the various accounts of the Cave of the Seven 
Sleepers, Al Birûni, who wrote in 39go (A.D. 1000), has some 
pertinent remarks, which I quote from Professor Sachau’s excellent 
translation of the text,* where, in the chapter on the festivals of 
the Syrian calendar, and under date of the 5sth of Tishrin Jr 
(October), we find the following : 

* Commemeration of the Seven Sleepers of Ephesus, who are 
mentioned in the Kurân. The Khalif Al Mutashn had sent 


* Translation of the 4/47 al Baikivah. p. 285. Oriental Translation Fun, 
1870. 
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along with his ambassador another person, who saw the place of 
the Seven Sleepers with his own eyes, and touched them with his 
own hands. This report is known to everybody. We must, 
however, observe that he who touched them—ze., Muhammad 
ibn Müûsà ibn Shâkir—himself makes the reader rather doubt 
whether they are really the corpses of those seven youths or other 
people—in fact, some sort of deception. ?’Ali ibn Vahyà, the 
astronomer, relates that, on returning from his expedition, he 
entered that identical place --a small mountain, the diameter of 
which at the bottom is a little less than 1,000 yards. At the 
outside you see a subterranean channel, which goes into the 
interior of the mountain, and passes through a deep cave in the 
earth for a distance of 300 paces. ‘Then the channel runs out 
into a sort of halfopen hall in the mountain, the roof being 
supported by perforated columns ; and in this hall there is a 
number of separate compartments. There, he says, he saw 
thirteen people, among them a beardless youth, dressed in woollen 
coats and other woollen garments, in boots and shoes. He 
touched some hairs on the forehead of one of them, and tried to 
flatten them, but they did not yield. That their number is more 
than seven—which is the Muhammadan —and more than eight— 
which is the Christian tradition-—is, perhaps, to be explained in 
this way, that some monks have been added who died there in 
the same spot. . . .” 

A few words may be added in conclusion regarding the names 
of the Seven Sleepers as given in the authorities quoted in the 
Acta Sanctorum of the Bollandists (Tomus vi. Jul, p. 375 e/ 
seg.), and in the PBrbliotheca Orientalia of Assemani (vol. ï., p. 335 
el seqg.). 

The legend of the Seven Sleepers is first referred to in Western 
literature by Gregory of Tours (2e Gloria Martyrum, Vol. 1, 0, 
caput 95), according to whom they were seven in number, their 
names being Cemens, Primus, Laetus, Theodorus, Gaudens, 
Quiriacus (or Cyriacus), and Zanocæntius. In the official list of 
the Roman Acta Sanctorum the names appear im Fatin as 
Maximianus, Constantinus, AMalchus,  Serapion,  Martinianus, 
Dionysius, Johannes. In Greek the first two figure as Waxvrmi/ranus 
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and Constantinianus respectively ; while Æxacustodianus replaces 
Malchus, and Jamblichus Serapion, of the Roman list. 

In Assemani (2:61 Or. i. 336) we find a list taken from the 
writings of Dionysius, the Jacobite patriarch, who gives the number 
as eighé, their names being Aaxwmilianus, Jamblichus, Serapion, 
Martinianus, Johannes, Exustadianus, Dionysius, and Antoninus. 

The following are the names, serex in number, from two other 
Martyrologies, as given in the Aa San:torum (loc. cit., p. 376): 

Russian : ÂMaximilianus,  Dionysius,  Amulichus, Martinus, 
Antoninus, Johannes, Marcellus. 

Ethiopian (as given by Jobus Ludolfus, Ca/endarium :Æthiopr- 
cum, p. 436): Arshaledes, Diomedes,  Eugemus,  Dimatheus, 
Bronatheus, Stephus, Cyriacus. 

The list given by the Arab traditionist, Ibn ’Abbäs (cited 
above, p. 276), is, doubtless, somewhat corrupt. In Eutychius 
(edited by Pocock, vol. i., p. 390 of the text) the names appear 
as Afaksimyänis, Amlikhus, Divänts, Martinis, Diünisiyüs, 
Antuniyus, Yuhannä. 

The variety in the names would appear to have struck the 
Martyrologists as requiring some explanation. In the Aa 
Sanctorum (loc. cit., p. 376) the opinion of the anonymous Greek 
author of a MS.inthe Medicean Library is quoted, as also that 
of Boninus Membritius. These are both of the opinion that the 
variants were due to the fact that the individuals are cited, in one 
account, under their original Pagan names, and, in another, under 
the names they subsequently received in baptism. 


ZUGHAR* AND THE CITIES OF LOT. 

The town of Zughar, so frequently mentioned by early Arab 
historians, is the Segor of the Crusading Chronicles, situated at 
the southern end of the Dead Sea.  Whether or not this occupies 
the site of the Biblical Zoar of Lot is a point on which certainty 
is hardly to be obtained after the lapse of so many centuries, and 
when taking into account the extreme paucity and obscurity of 
the topographical indications afforded by the Book of Genesis. 
It has, however, been statedf that the Arab geographers place 


* Also spelt Sughar, and Sukar. 
+ Notably by Dr. Selah Merrill, Æasf of the Jordan, p. 233 et seyg. 
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Zughar at the morfhern end of the Dead Sea, near Jericho : and 
on this authority the Zoar of Lot has been identified with Tell 
esh Shaghur, not far to the east of the Jordan Ford. ‘The Arab 
geographers are, however, unanimous in placing Zughar at the 
southern extremity Of the Dead Sea, and in this they may be taken 
to confirm the tradition preserved by Josephus (who is followed 
by Eusebius and Jerome in the Oromasticon), who speaks of the 
Dead Sea as stretching from Jericho on the zorf4 to Segor on the 
south. 

The misapprehension of the texts of the Arab geographers is, 
doubtless, due to a confusion of the two Ghaurs. For it must be 
borne in mind that the valley leading soufh from the Dead Sea to 
the head of the Gulf of ’Akabah is known to the Arabs as the 
Ghaur (see above, p. 31), and hence bears the same name as 
that applied by them to the Jordan Valley running up north from 
that lake. To the Arab mediæval writers, Zughar, the City of 
Lot, was as well known a place as Jerusalem or Jamascus. It 
was the most noted commercial centre of the south country, and 
the capital of the Province of Ash Sharäh (Edom), being com- 
parable even to Basrah, the Port of Baghdäd, for the extent of its 
commerce. 

To sum up the indications detailed below, Zughar lay near the 
Dead Sea, one or two days march from Jericho, three days” from 
Jerusalem, one from Ma’ab (near Karak), and four from the head 
of the Gulf of ’Akabah. From all of which it is impossible that a 
town opposite Jericho, across the Jordan Ford, can be intended. 

To set the matter of the position of Zughar beyond a doubt. 
however, the testimony of Abu-l Fidä may be quoted, who gives 
the latitude of the town. For the case in point, the latitude and 
longitudes given in the Arab geographers —though not exact pos- 
sibly as to the number of degrees and minutes --are worthy of 
reliance for fixing the comparative position of places. ‘The figures 
to be quoted prove that Zughar layÿ sow/# of the middle of 
the Dead Sea, while Jericho, of course, lay north of this point. 
The latitude in the Arab geographers was reckoned, as with us, 
south to north, beginning at the equator : the longitude, west to 
east, beginning at the Fortunate Isles in the Atlantic. 
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These are the figures given in Abu Fidä (text, pp. 39, 48): 


North Lat. West Long. 
Zughar : c 0 . 3oand'affractons. SH 
Central point of the Dead Sea . 31° . s D 
Jericho  . ; : . 3l'andafraction . 5647 
Baisan : : 8 . 3200. : . MEET 


Hence Zughar lay about one degree of latitude soufh of Jericho. 

‘Fhe curious tradition (see p. 290) preserved in Yäküt connecting 
Zughar and ’Ammän with the two incestuous daughters of Lot, is 
derived from Rabbinical sources, amplifying the account given in 
the ninetcenth chapter of the Book of Genesis concerning the origin 
of Ammon and Moah. ‘The two daughters of Lot are called in 
the Aramaie writings Æabbetha, the Elder, and Se’zrfa, the Younger, 
which in the Arabic have become Xubbah, or Rabbañ, and Sughar 
or Zughar. ‘The name Rubbah is sometimes writen by mistake 
Rayyah (by the omission of a diacritical point:,* but that this is 
not the true reading is proved byits position in the alphabetical 
arrangement of Yäkût's Dictionary, where the article ‘Rubbah : 
occurs in the section of Æ#, not in Æy. 

In regard to the names of the Cities of the Plain preserved by 
Mas'üdi and Vâkût, it is worthy of note (in view of a possible 
identification of the site with some existing ruin), that Gomorrah 
figures as *Amüûrà, with the imtial letter Aix in place of Ghaïn ; 
thus preserving the transcription found in the Hebrew text where 
we have Amorah—the pronunciation of (Gomorrah having been 
adopted into our Bible from the Greek Septuagint version.t 

Though Zughar was such a large and well-known town during 
all the Middle Ages, no traces apparently remain of it at the pre- 
sent day ; at any rate, none have been described by modern tra- 
vellers, who have visited the southern shores of the Dead Sea. 
The same remark has also to be made regarding any remains of 
the other Cities of Lot mentioned by the Arab geographers. 

Our first description of Zughar is the account given by Istakhri 
and Ibn Haukal, in the latter half of the tenth century 4.p. : 

* See in the Index, 5.2. ‘ Rabhah.? 

+ A full discussion of Segor, Sodom, and Gomorrah will be found in a paper 


by M. Clermont Ganneau in the Quarterly Statement of the Zalestine Æ£xplora- 
tion Fun, 1580, p. 19. 
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* Zughar is à city of heat lying in a hot country situated verv 
near the desert, but it is full of good things. ‘They grow here 
inuch indigo, which, however, for dye purposes, does not come up 
to that of Käbul. ‘The trade of the place is considérable, and its 
markets are greatly frequented. 

‘ In Zughar there is a species of fresh date called Al Inkilà,* 
the equal of which you will not find in ‘Irâk or elsewhere for 
sweetness and beauty of appearance. It is saffron coloured and 
of exquisite qualitr, and four (dates) go to a span length” (or ‘to 
a pound.” I. H.). 

“The Country of Lots People (Diyar A'aum Lt) is that known 
as the Overturned, or the Accursed. There is here neither seed 
sown, nor milch kine grown, nor herb nor plant of anv kind. It 
is a black plain strewn over with stones all of about equal size. 
Apparently these are the ‘Marked Stones’ (mentioned in the 
Kurân, ix. 84), which were cast down on the people of Lot. On 
most of these stones there is what looks like the impress of a seal: 
and they resemble in appearance cheeses, and are extraordinary 
fo themsize"and roundness.” (Is, 64: I. H., 124, copiedeby 
AA, 228.) 

Mas’üdi. writing in 943 A.b., notes that ‘‘the Cities of Lot's 
People were in the Jordan Territory in the Province of Filastin. 
Mhere-wére-five cities, of which the capital was Sadüm. The 
name of each of their Kings in turn was Bäri, as mentioned in 
the Pentateuch.”+ (Mas. iii. 222.) 

‘The five cities of Lot were called Sadüm, ‘Amürà (Gho- 
morrah), Admûtà (Admah), Sä'ürà (Zoar), and Säbüûrà (Zcboim).” 
(Mas. i. 85.) 

Of Sughar, Mukaddasi writes, in the tenth century: * The 
people of the two neighbouring districts call the town Sakar (that 
is, Hell) ; and a native of Jerusalem was wont to write from here 
to his friends, addressing, Ærom the lover Sakar (Hell) #a4o Hrose 
in the upper Firdis (Paradise). And verily this is a country that 
is deadly to the stranger, for its water is execrable : and he who 


* Jnkilé dates are, perhaps, those the ancients knew by the name of Noa, 
See Mover’s Phænticra, hi. 1, 234. 
+ Gen. xiv. 2: ‘ These made war with Bera, King of Sodom.’ 
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should find that the Angel of Death delays for him, let him come 
here, for in all Islam EL know not of any place to equal it in evil 
climate. I have seen other lands that were stricken by the plague 
but none s0 badly as this, not even the land of Jurjän (in Persia). 
Its people are black-skinned and thick-set. Its waters are hot, 
even as though the place stood over Hell-fire. On the other hand, 
its commercial prosperity is like Busrah (the port of Baghdäd) on 
a small scale, and its trade is very lucrative. ‘The town stands on 
the shore of the Overwhelming Lake (the Dead Sea), and is, in 
truth, a remnant of the Cities of Lot, being the one that was saved 
by reason that its inhabitants knew nothing of the abominations 
practised in the other cities. ‘The mountains rise up near, and 
overhang the town.” (Muk., 178 : copied by Yäk., ii. 396.) 

“ Between Palestine and the Hijjäz, that is, between Ar Ramlah 
and Wailah, are the stones which were cast at the people of Lot. 
They lie along the Pilgrim Road, being striped, and of size both 
large and small.” (Muk., 185.) 

The tradition of Lots Daughters, given by Yäküt, is repeated 
twice, and then again referred to in his article on ’Ammän (see 
Part IT). Zughar is also connected with other Muslim legends, 
namely those relating to the events that announce the Day of 
Judgment. 

VYâkût’s account is as follows : 

“Zughar is a village in the Eastlands of Syria on the borders of 
the Stinking Lake (the Dead Sea). The Lake is called after it 
Bahr Zughar. It is near Al Karak. Zughar was the name of the 
Daughter of Lot who dwelt at this place, and from her the town 
was called. It lies three days’ march from Jerusalem on the 
Hijjàz border, and they have much arable land here. Zughar is 
mentioned in the Tradition of the Spy, called 47 /assäsah, which is 
a Beast lving in the Isles of the Sea who spies for news and carries 
it to the Antichrist, who is called 42 Dayjjäl. She is also called 
‘the Beast of the Earth.” The spring, Ain Zughar, will sink down 
in the End of Days, and this is one of the signs of the Resurrection. 

‘A man of the people of Tamim ad Däri relates that he and 
his companions were driven to a certain island in the sea by a 
contrary wind, and they found there a Beast. They inquired. 
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‘Who art thou?’ ‘The Beast answered, I am she who spies."” 
Then said they, ‘Give us news” But she replied, ‘ If ve want 
news, then turn to this Monastery, where is a man who hath desire 
to see you.” So the men went to him, and he said, ‘ Verily ye 
must inform me, and give me news.” Said he, continuing, ‘What 
doth the Lake of l'abariyyah ? ‘They replied, ‘It laves its 
borders.” Said he, ‘ What doth the Palm of ’Ammân and that of 
Baisân ? They replied, ‘The people thereof gather the fruits.’ 
Said he, ‘ What doth the Spring of Zughar?’ They replied, ‘The 
people thereof drink of it” ‘Then said he, ‘ Had it been dry, I 
had broken my truce, and trod under my feet all the water-stations, 
all except those at Makkah and Al Madinah alone” And this 
Zughar is that which is beside the Stinking Sea.” 

“Ibn ’Abbäs further relates : When the people of Lot perished, 
Lot fled with his daughters, intending to go to Svria. But the eldest 
of his daughters, who was called Rubbah, died first, and she was 
buried at a sprirg which was called after her ‘Ain Rubbah. Then 
after this the younger died also, and her name was Zughar, and 
she was buried near a spring, which was called after her ’Ain 
Zughar. 

‘This valley (in which Zughar lies) is most unhealthy, and its 
people only continue to dwell there because it is their native place. 
They are afflirted in most years with the plague, and it kills the 
Sréatennumber ofithem:” (Väk:, il. 934: Mar., i. 554.) 

‘The name of Zughar, according to the same authorities, ts 
also spelt Sxghar and Sukar.”  (Väk., ni. 396: Mar., n. 159.) 

Of the other cities of the plain mentioned by Yäküût are the 
following : 

“ Dâdhûmä, one of the villages of the People of Lot.” Possibly 
the Biblical Admah. (Väâk., ïi. 516 ; Mar, i. 381.) 

*’Âmûürâ (Gomorrah}) said to be “a Hebrew word, and one of 
the Cities of Lot’s people.” (Väk., ïi. 594.) 

“Sadûm (Sodom), is one of the cities of Lots people.  Sadüm, 
however, says Al Madäini, is the city of Sarmin, of the Halah 
(Aleppo) District, and is a well-known and populous place. There 
is an edict in force here, that whosoever commits fornication, therc 
js taken from him a fine of four Dirhams.” (Yak., ii. 59: Mar. 
11 PES) 
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“ Sabwâyaim (Schoim). One of the cities of the people of Lot.” 
(Vâk., ti. 367 ; Mar., ii. 146.) 

Finally, under the heading of Ar Rubbah, or Ar Rabbah, the 
tradition of Lots Daughters is given again by Yâkût in the follow. 
ing words : 

“Ar Rubbah is a village on the side of the Ghaur, lving between 
the lands of the Jordan and PBalkä Provinces.  According to the 
tradition related by Ibn ’Abbäs: When Lût (Lot) fled from his 
home, he had with him his two daughters, one of whom was called 
Rubbah and the other Sughar. Andthe elder of them died, that 
is Rubbah, near a spring, and was buried there. And they called 
the spring after her ’Ain Rubbabh, and built over it a town called 
Rubbah. And Zughar, the younger daughter, died at Ain Zughar, 
which was in like manner called after her.”  (VYäk.. ü. 752; Mar, 
1. 460.) 

Among later accounts of Zughar the following note by Dimas'ki, 
written about the year 1300, is the only one worth translating : 

“Zughar lies in the district of As Säafiyah in the Ghaur. There 
grows here a kind of date like those called Al Barani and Al Izâd 
intirak”» (Dim, 2159 

Besides those already given, the following notes of distances 
between Zughar and the neighbouring towns are worth inserting, as 
tending to prove that this city lay at the sow/% end of the Dead Sea : 

Zughar to Rihä (Jericho), two days. (Is. I.H., Id.) 

To Jabal ash Sharäh, one day. (Is., I.H.) 

And to the further limit of the same, two days.  (Id.) 

Zughar to Käwüs, one march. (Muk.) ‘Fo Maab, one march. 
(Muk.) 

To Waïlah, four marches. (Muk.) 


THE WELL OF THE LEAF.* 
AT Kalt,” writes Vaküt, ‘is a place in Srria where” thérems a 
well called Bir al Kait. 
“The tradition concerning this well is as follows : Hishäm ibn 
Mubammad reports that Ibn ‘Abd ar Rahmän the Kuraishite 
related to him the following, which he received from the wife of 


* See also p. 198. 
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Shuraik ibn Habäâshah an Numairi. Said she: ‘We set out with 
the Khalif’Omar ibn Al Khattäb in the days when he went (from 
A1 Madinah) up to Syria, and we halted at a place called Al Kailt. 
Then my husband, Shuraik, went to draw water, and he let fall his 
bucket in (the well of) Al Kalt, and could not get it again because 
of the press of men. And one said to him, ‘ Put it off till the 
night-time.” So when the evening was come he descended into 
(the well of) Al Kalt, but did not return. ‘The next day *Omar 
wished to set out on the march, but I went to him and told him 
of my husband’s being missing, and he tarried during three days, 
but on the fourth was preparing to depart, when, behold, Shuraik 
appeared. The people inquired of him, “ Where hast thou been?” 
But he (answered not, and) went before Omar. And in his hand 
he held a leaf, but the face of the leaf was hidden, for the back 
curled over and hidit. Said he, O Commander of the Faithful! 
verily I found in the (well of) A1 Kalt a way, and one met me 
coming, and took me to a land the like of which is not among 
your lands, with gardens the like of which is not among the gardens 
of this world. And I asked that he would give me something, 
but he replied that this was not the time for such things. But I 
took this leaf, and behold, it is as the leaf of a fig-tree.” Then 
Omar called to Ka’ab al Ahbar* and said, ‘ Hast thou not 
found in thy (Jewish) Books, that a certain man of our people 
should enter Paradise and yet return again alive?” Said he, ** Vea 
verily, and if he be among these men, I will point him out unto 
thee.” Said Omar, “ He is even among these men.” So (Ka’ab) 
looked at them and pondered, and said, “This is he.” And 
(Omar) proclaimed that the dress of the Bani Numair should 
henceforth be green (as it is) even to this present day.” Here 
ends the account.” (Vâk., iv. 157; Mar. ii. 4309.) 


ÜRIM AND THE ANCIENT TEMPLE. 

& Ürim,” says Vâküût, ‘is the name of each of four villages 
belonging to Halab (Aleppo) Province. These are, Ürim al 
Kubrâ (the Great), Urim as Sughrà (the Little), Urim al Jauz (of 
the Nut), and Ürim al Barâmakah (of the Barmecides). 


* Concerning this personage see note to p. 142. 
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“In Crim al Jauz is à marvellous sight. For there is here a 
building which was in ancient times a Temple, and the people of 
the neighbouring villages were used to see shining in it a light as 
of a white fire, but when they approached thereto it disappeared, 
and they could see nothing. It has been related to me by certain 
persons in Halab that on this building were once three tablets of 
stone With inscriptions, in ancient writing, to be interpreted as 
follows. On the tablet facing south it was written : 

Godis One! this edifice was completed thrce hundred and tiwenty- 
eight years before the coming of the Messiah—peace be upon Him ! 

‘On the tablet that was over the doorway was written : 

“ Peace be on him who hath completed this edifice. 

“And on the tablet to the north was written : 

This is the light of the East, beloved of God, which came to us 
tn the days of Al Barbar, in the days of renexed conquest, in the 
days of the Aing 1naxs and Fnas of the Sea who came to the House. 
And Aaläsas, and Aastirus, and Baläbiva. On the 12th of the 
month fil, of the date above mentioned. May peace continue even 
unto (he latter end of the Worlé and the time of righteousness.” 
(V&k” i 40r; Mr, 1. 102.) 


"AIN AL JÂRAH, ANDOTHE MENHMR. 


Ain al Järah, according to Vâkût, is a domain near Halab 
(Aleppo). He continues : 

“Abu ?Ali at Tl'anükhi al Husain ibn Bint Ghûlam al Babaghâ 
has related to me (Yäkût) the following account, which he further 
wrote down for me in his own hand, certifying to the truth 
thereof : 

“There was (said he) in the neighbourhood of Halab à domain 
called ‘Ain Järah, and between this place and Al Haunah, 
which some also call Al faumah, was an upright stone, as might 
be for a boundary between the two domains. Now, whenever a 
quarrel fell out between any of the inhabitants of these two 
domains, the people of Al Haunah were wont to proceed and 
throw down this standing stone. As soon, however, as the stone 
had fallen, the women-folk of the two domains would come out 
publiclyÿ and in all their ornaments, but as though deprived of 
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their reason ; and they would seek to commit fornication, neither 
were they to be restrained in the madness that possessed them by 
any sense of shame. ‘lo prevent this the men would hasten to 
the stone and set it up again as it was before, standing erect and 
firm; after which the women would return to their houses, regaining 
the discrimination of matters such as are abhorrent to comimit. 

‘ Says the writer (Väkût) : L'inquired at Halab for this domain, 
and they told me of it, and they mentioned that there was near 
by, in a ravine like a torrent bed, a standing column : what this 
had been was not known ; neither had these people any knowledge 
of this story that had been related unto me, to the effect that 
when the stone was thrown down, the women (of the districts) 
would become possessed by erotic desires. ‘Ain al Jârah is à 
celebrated domain, and one that is well known to all the inhabit- 
ants of Halab.” (Vâk., iii. 760; Mar. ii. 295.) 

The story of the Menbhir, near ‘Ain Jàrah, is curious if true. 
The present village of the name lies north-west of Aleppo, near 
the road to Iskandarün. 


BA’ALBAKK (HELIOPOLIS). 

Va’kübi, in the ninth century A.D., writes * Ba'albakk is one 
of the finest towns in Syria. It has magnificent stone buildings ; 
and there is also a wonderful spring, from which issues a copious 
river. Within the town are both gardens and orchards. Many 
Persians are settled here.”  (Vb., 112, 114.) 

‘'Fhe stones of Ba’albakk,” says Ibn al Fakih, ‘are one of 
the wonders of Syria. ‘There are here stones, the smallest of 
which measures 15 ells: while the largest of them, a single stone 
in the wall, measures ro ells (15 feet) in the height, by 15 ells 
(22 feet) in the breadth, and 45 ells (67 feet) in the length.”* 
(ME; 178.) 

Mas’üdi, in 943, writes: “At Ba’albakk, in the Province of 
Damascus, in the district of Sanir, is the Temple of Ba'al. ‘The 
ancient Greeks chose this piece of ground, lying between the 

* According to Baedeker (Sy>#a, p. 499), the three largest stones in the west 


wall of the Temple measure 64, 634, and 62 feet in length, by 13 feet in thick- 
ness ; what the breadth is cannot be seen. 
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Jabal Lubnän (Lchanon) and the Jabal Sanir, for the building of 
their temple, as being a choice place for their idols. The temple 
consists of two cdifices, one larger than the other: and in both of 
them are sculptures, most marvellously cut in the stone, such as 
you will not find the like of executed elsewhere, even in wood. 
For the height of the roof, the hugeness of the stones, the length 
of the columns, and the breadth of the porticos, are not more 
wonderful than is the building as a whole.” (Mas. iv. 87.) 

Istakhri and Ibn Haukal write: “ Ba’albakk, in the Damascus 
Province, is a city lying on the hill-slope. All its édifices are of 
stone, with castles (A’zsir) of stone built with high columns. In 
all Syria there is no place more wonderful to see, or with greater 
bDatidings Ts. 61; I. EH, 69) 

In Mukaddasi we read : “ Ba’albakk is an ancient and fortified 
city. Within the ramparts are cultivated lands, also many ruins. 
Grapes are in abundance. Like the other cities of the Province 
of Damascus, Ba’albakk is prosperous and pleasant, being situated 
in the lands bordering on the Nahr al Maklüb (the river Orontes). 
Ba’albakk is noted as being the coldest place in Syria. It is 
celebrated for the sweetmeat called Malban.” (Muk., 160, 179. 
and 181; see above, p. 20.) 

Idrisis account in 1154is the following :  Ba’albakk is a fortified 
town on the mountain flank. It is surrounded by a‘wall of fortifi- 
cation, built of stone that is 20 spans ( ‘#/4r) in width. Water runs 
through the town, and passes also through most of the houses. 
On the river near the town are mills and water-wheels. The place 
has many crops, luxuriant vegeration, and quantities of fruit. ‘The 
presses overflow with grapes, and there are trees that give all sorts 
of edible fruits, so that provisions are cheap. At Ba'albakk are 
the most wonderful edifices and ruins, which are everywhere 
celebrated for their magnificence and the solidity of their con- 
struction. There are especially two wonderful buildings that 
were theatres (47 Mal'abarn), one the larger, the other the smaller. 
‘The larger, it is said, was built in the days of Solomon, the son 
of David, and it is most wondrous to look on. There are in it 
stones of the length of 1o cubits, some more, some less. And 
there is also à part that is built up on high columns, and most 
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astonishing to behold. ‘The smaller theatre is, for the greater 
part, fallen into ruin, and its glories are of the past. ‘lhere is 
standing at the present time but a portion of its wall. of the 
length of 20 cubits. It rises ta a height above the floor of 
20 cubits, and there are in its construction but seven stones, one 
stone being at the bottom, and two stones lying thereon, and four 
stones being placed on the two. In this town of Ba’albakk are 
all sorts of other wondrous buildings.”  (Id., 15.) 

Väkût speaks in general terms of the wonderful remains at 
Ba’albakk, consisting of palaces with marble columns : “The 
city,” he says, ‘lies 12 leagues distant from the sea-coast, and 
3 days from Damascus. ZBa’a/ was the name of an idol, and 
Bakk is its neck, or the thin part of its body. They sav Ba’al- 
bakk formed the dowry of Queen Baïkis (of Sheba), and that 
Solomon’s palace here was the one built on columns.  Ba’albakk. 
at the Muslim conquest, capitulated after Damascus was taken. 
Jabal Sanir belonged to Ba’albakk. ‘The Greeks built an idol 
temple here. Ba’al was the idol of the people, to whom the 
Prophet Iliyâs (Elias) was sent. ‘There are two temples here- 
one larger, one smaller —filled with wonderful sculptures carved in 
the stone as though it were wood, and high columns.” (\aäk. 
072 026 -Mar., 1. 162.) 

“ Ba’albakk,” writes Jimashki, “is a very ancient city, with 
remains of the times of Abraham, Moses, Solomon, and the 
Greeks. There are here columns reaching à height of 40 ells, 
not counting the bases, which are buried under ground. ‘These 
are held together above by great blocks of stone, going from 
capital to capital. In the Cast'e of Ba’albakk are two towers, in 
the wall of which are three great stones, cach stone measuring 
36 paces in length, and nearly twice a mans height in thickness, 
and as broad as the walls themselves. In the castle is a well 
called Bir ar Rahmah (the Well of Mercy); and thev say there is 
never water in it so long as peace lasts, but when à siege takes 
place, and terrors begin, it fills with water, which supplies the 
people till peace is made, when the water again disappears.” 
(Dim., 190.) 

Abu Fidàâ, writing in 1321, a few years later than Dimashki, 
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says: ‘ Ba‘albakk, in the Hamascus Province, lies among the 
hills.  Itis a very ancient city, having walls and a strong fortress 
very well built. It possesses trees, and streams, and springs, and 
is filed with good things. Muhallabi says that of old it was a 
very beautiful city, being the place of sacrifice of the Sabæans. 
One of their temples, which was held in high honour, was here. 
From Ba’albakk to Az Zabadäni is 18 miles.” (A. F., 255.) 

Ba’albakk was visited in 1355 by Ibn Batûtah. He describes 
it as “a fine city, surrounded by gardens and orchards that 
almost equal those of lamascus. ‘There are here cherries called 
Habb al Mulûk (King's Cherries), such as are found nowhere else. 
There is, too, a kind of Dibs (molasses), called after Ba’aibakk, 
which is à syrup made from raisins, and they add thereto a 
powder which makes it harden. Afterwards they break the pot 
in which it is made, and it remains all of one piece. From it is 
made a sweetmeat called Al Halwah, by putting in pistachios and 
almonds. ‘This sweetmeat is named also AI Mulabban. ‘They 
call it also Jald al Faras (Penis egui). ‘They make in Ba’albakk 
stuffs for clothes, also wooden platters and spoons. ‘These last 
are made to fit one inside the other, in nests, to the number of 
ten.” "(IPB L 185) 


BAIT LAHM (BETHLEHEM), 


“The village of Bait Lahm lies 6 miles to the south of 
Jerusalem. It is the birthplace of Jesus, and there is shown here 
in the church à portion of the palm-tree from the fruit of which 
Mary ate. ‘This is much venerated, and is preserved with every 
care n(fs.,;ns7 ; LH. m2, "copiedby A4 Em) 

“Bait Lahm,” says Mukaddasi, “is a village about a league 
from Jerusalem, in the direction of Hebron. Jesus was born 
here, whereupon there grew up here the palm-tree (mentioned in 
the Kurân, xix. 25): for although in this district palms are never 
found, this one grew by a miracle. There is also a church (the 
Basilica of Constantine), the equal of which does not exist any- 
where in the country round.” (Muk., 172.) 

The traveller Nâsir-i- Khusrau visited Bethlehem in 1047. He 
writes in his Diary : ‘At the distance of a league from the Holy 
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City is a place belonging to the Christians, which they hold in 
greatest veneration ; and there are always numerous pilgrims of 
their people who come hither to perform the visitation. ‘he 
place is called Bait al Lahm (Bethlehem). ‘The Christians hold a 
festival here, and many will come for it all the way from Rüûm (or 
the Greek Empire). The day I myself left the Holy City I 
passed the night at Bethlehem.” (N. Kh, 53.) 

Idrisi, in 1154, gives the following account of Bethlehem, 
derived probably from Christian pilgrims whom he met in Sicily : 
“ Bait Lahm is the place where the Lord Messiah was born, and 
it lies 6 miles distant from Jerusalem.  Half-way down the road 
is the tomb of Rachel (Rähil), the mother of Joseph and of 
Benjamin, the two sons of Jacob- peace upon them all! ‘The 
tomb is covered by twelve stones, and above it is a dome vaulted 
over with stones. At Bethlehem is a church that is beautifully 
built, of solid foundation, spacious, and finely-ornamented even 
to the uttermost, so that nowhere among all other churches can 
be seen its equal. It is situated in a low-lving piece of ground. 
The gate thereof is towards the west, and there are (in the 
church) marble columns of perfect beauty. In one angle of the 
choir (a/ Æaïtäl), towards the north, is a cave wherein the Lord 
Messiah was born. It lies below the church, and in this cave is 
the manger wherein the Messiah was found. As you go out from 
Bethlehem, you see towards the east the Church of the Angels, 
who told the good news of the birth of the Lord Messiah to the 
shepherds.” (Id. 0.) 

‘“ Between Jerusalem and Bethlehem,” writes Ali of Herat, 
‘is the tomb of Râhil (Rachel), mother of Joseph.  Bait Eahm 
is the name of the village where Jesus was born. There are here 
the tombs of David and Solomon - peace be on them both: 
There is also a church most wonderfully built with marble, and 
gold mosaics, and columns. ‘The date of its building is more 
than 1200 years ago, * as is shown by an inscription on a wooden 
beam, which has not suffered damage even down to our own days. 
There is here the place of the palm-tree mentioned in the Kuran, 


* The Basilica was built by Constantine about 330 A.b. 
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also the Mihräb of the Khalif ‘Omar, which has im no wise been 
dnaged by thesbBranks.” (A. FE, ORCMS:, foliommu) 

éBait Lahm,” writes Yäküt in thesthirteenth centuny, “ist 
place where Jesus was born.* It is à town near Jerusalem. 
There are fine markets here. There was here the palm-tree men- 
tioned in the Kurän.  Palms do net come to maturity in these 
regions, and this one is an exception. It is mentioned in the 
Kurân, and gave dates to Mary when she fled into Egypt, being a 
miracle vouchsafed to her +0 runs the legend. ‘Fhere is here a 
Church, the like of which is none other in the country round. 
When the Khalif Omar was come to Jerusalem, a monk of ait 
Lahm approached him and said, I would obtain mercy of thee 
for Bait Lahm.” Said Omar, ‘I know nought of the place, but 
would fain see it” When ‘Omar was come there, he said to the 
people, © Ye shall have mercy and safe conduct, but it is ineum- 
bent upon us that in every place where there are Christians 
we should erect a mosque:”’ The monk answered, ‘ There is in 
Bait Lahm an arched building (Æaniryah), which is built so as to 
be turned towards your Kiblah: take this, therefore, and make of 
it a mosque for the Muslims, and do not destroy the church. So 
Omar spared the church, saying his praver in that arched building, 
and made of it a mosque, laying on the Christians the service of 
lighting it with lamps and keeping the building clean and in 
repair. The Muslims have never ceased to visit Bait Lahm 
(in pilgrimage), and go to this arched building to make their 
prayers therein, one generation after the other, which same 1s the 
building of ‘Omar. Itis well known by this name down to the 
present day, for the Franks (Crusaders) changed nought when 
they took the country. They say there are here the tombs of 
David and of Solomon—peace be on them” (Yak., & 759: 
Mar., i. 187.) 


= Itis, perhaps, not uninteresting to note that Yaküt also speaks of Ahnas, 
in Egypt, to the west of the Nile, and not far from Fustat (old Cairo), as the 
place where the Messiah was said to have been born. ‘ Mary, further, remaïned 
there till He was grown and then set out for Syria.” (VYak., i. 409: Mar., i. 105.) 
The palm-tree mentioned in the Koran, xix. 25, was, writes Vakut. shown here. 
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NÂSIRAH (NAZARETH). 


Mas’üdi in 943 writes : 

“T[tis said that the Messiah lived at a village called Näsirah, 
which is in the district of Al Lajjûn (Tegio, Megiddo) of the 
Jordan Province ; also that the Christians (An Nasraniyyah) are 
called so from this place. T myself have seen in this village a 
church greatly venerated by the Christians. There are here sarco- 
phagi of stone, in which are dead men's bones, and from out these 
flows a thick oil, like syrup, with which the Christians anoint them- 
selves for a blessing.” (Mas. i. 123.) 

tnrmenab nvnites A of Herat in 1173, “is the. clin 
which is the house of Maryam, danghter of *Amrän, and from here 
she came. The Christians are called after this place.  Jabal Säir 
is near by.” (A. H., Oxf. MS, folio 3r.) 

‘ An Nâsirah,” says V£küût, ‘is a village lving 13 miles distant 
from Tabariyyah. Here was born the Messiah ‘sa (Jesus), the 
Son of Marÿyam—peace be upon Him !—and from the name ot 
Näsirah comes the name of the Nasariyvah (Nazarenes, or Chris- 
tians). But the people of this place cast dishonour upon Marvam, 
saying that from all time no virgin had ever borne a child. ‘The 
bave there an orange tree, after the likeness of à woman, ‘This 
orange-tree has two breasts, and what resembles hands and feet, 
and the nether parts also are as those of a woman: also the 
government of this place is with the women. ‘The orange-tree is 
(as a holy relic), procuring blessings to the people from Heaven, 
and none of the people of Nazareth reject participation thercin. 
he people of Jerusalem, however, deny all this, and say that the 
Messiah was born in Bethlehem, of which fact they have inanifest 
relics among them. Further, they say that His mother to6k Fm 
and went to dwell in this village (of Näsirah).  [, Vakuüt, may add 
that the text of the Evangel is that {sa {fesus)- peace be upon 
Him !—was born in Bethlehem : but that Yüsuf, the husband of 
Maryamm, feared the wiles of Hârüdus (Herod), King of the 
Magians : and he came to know in a dream that he must carry his 
Son down into Egypt for a time, until it should be again com 
manded him to return with the child. And so it was that it might 
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be fulfilled what the Lord had made known by the tongue of the 
Prophet when He spake, ‘ Verily, I will call my Son out Egypt.’ 
So Joseph remained in Egypt till Härûdus was dead; then he 
received in a dream the order te return to the land of the Bani 
Israil. He arrived at the Holy City, but feared to remain there, 
it having been the place of dwelling of Härûdus : then it was 
revealed to him again in a dream that he should depart into Al 
Jalil (Galilée), and he went there, and settled in the town called 
Nâsirah.” (Vâk., iv. 729 ; Mar. iii. 190.) 

An Nâsirah, says Dimashki, ‘“ belongs to the Safad Province. 
It is a Hebrew city, and was called Sâ'ir (Seir). Here the Messiah 
appeared, it being also the place where the angels announced His 
birth to Mary. It is a well-kknown place of pilgrimage for the 
Christians, and is mentioned in the Pentateuch. Jabal as Sâ'ir 
(Mount Seir, mentioned in the Kurân) is the mountain of Nazareth. 
The people of Nazareth were those who first became Christians. 
The Arab population of Nazareth were Yamanite tribes, while 
those of Kafar Kannâ were Kaisites.”  (Dim., 212.) 


CHRPMER VITE 
PROVINCIAL CAPITALS AND CHIEF TOWNS. 


Ar Ramlah, founded by the Khalif Sulaiman—The White Mosque.  Æebron : 
The Tombs of the Patriarchs—Visits to the Cave of Machpelah—Inven- 
tion of the Tomb of Joseph. {ere (Akkah): Construction of the Port 
by Ibn Tülün. Z?4erzias (Tabariyyah) : The Thermal Springs and Baths 
--The Tomb of David. 


AR RAMELAH. 


“THE capital of the Province of Filastin ; it was founded by the 
Khalif Sulaimân. The inhabitants of Ludd (Lydda)—the former 
capital—were removed hither, and Lydda fell to decay. It has a 
small river, the water of which the inhabitants drink; the river 
Abu Futrus is 12 miles off. The population of Ar Ramlah obtain 
also their drinking-water both from wells and from cisterns, where 
they store up the rains. ‘The population of Ar Ramlah is mixed 
Arabs and Greeks, also Samaritans.”  (Vb., 116.) 

“The Khalif al Walid,” says Bilâdhuri, “ made his brother 
Sulaimân Governor of the Province of Filastin, who took up his 
residence at Lydda. Sulaimân subsequently founded the town of 
Ar Ramlah, and made it his capital. ‘The first building raised 
here was his palace (#asr), and the house called Där as Sabbäghin 
(the House of the Dyers). In this last he constructed à huge 
cistern to serve to store water. ‘Then Sulaimän planned the 
Mosque, and began to build it, but he succeeded to the Khalifate 
before it was completed. 

‘ Others of the Khalifs after him continued the building. ‘The 
Khalif Omar ibn Abd al ‘Aziz finished it, but onlv after having 
diminished the original plan, and he said, ‘The people of Ar 
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Ramlah should be content with the size thereof to which T have 
diminished it." Now when Sulaimäân was building his own palaces, 
he gave leave to the people to build houses for themselves also, 
and so they did. And he dug for the people of Ar Ramlah the 
water-channel called Baradah, and he also dug wells for swect 
water. - 

‘ Sulaimân appointed as his secretary to oversee the expenses 
of his buildings in Ar Ramlah and for the Jämi’ Mosque a certain 
Christian of Lydda called AT Batrik ibn an Nakah (or Al Bakah). 
Ar Ramlah had not existed before the days of Sulaimän, and the 
place was all sandy (as the name Ar Ramlah shows). ‘The Jar 
as Sabbâgh came afterwards by inheritance to the Abbaside Salih 
ibn ‘Ali ibn ’Abd Allah ibn al ’Abbas, for it was taken with their 
other possessions from the Bani Omayyah. Now the Bani 
Omayyah had spent much money on the wells of Ar Ramlah, 
and the water-channels, after Sulaimân’s days, and when the 
Abbasides came to reign, they also spent large sums thereon — 
and so from one Khalif on to another. So matters stood until 
the days of the Khalif AI Mu'tasimbillah, and he gave a per- 
manent decree for these expenses, and in order to save the con- 
tinual petitions there anent, commuted the grant into an annual 
charge to be defrayed by the tax-farmers, and to be accounted for 
by them.” (Bil., 143, repéated by I. F., ro2, "and copieduite 
NSak., 1 877) 

* Ar Ramlah,” says Mukaddasi in the tenth century, ‘ is the 
capital of Palestine. Itis a fine city. and well built ; its water is 
good and plentiful ; its fruits are abundant. It combines manifold 
advantages, situated as it is in the midst of beautiful villages and 
lordly towns, near to holy places and pleasant hamlets. Com- 
merce here is prosperous, and the markets excellent. ‘There is 
no finer mosque in Islam than the one in this city. The bread is 
of the best and the whitest. ‘The lands are well favoured above 
all others, and the fruits are of the most luscious. This capital 
stands among fruitful fields, walled towns, and serviceable hospices. 
It possesses magnificent hostelries and pleasant baths, dainty food 
and various condiments, spacious houses, fine mosques, and broad 
roads. As a capital it possesses many advantages. It 1s situated 
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on the plain, and is yet near both to the mountains and the sea. 
There grow both fig-trees and palms ; its fields need nc irrigation, 
and are by nature fruitful and rich. The disadvantage. on the 
other hand, are that in winter the place is a slough of mud : 
while in summer it is a powder-box of sand, where no water fnws, 
neither is anything green, nor is the soil humid, nor does snoy 
ever fall Fleas here abound. The wells are deep and salt, and 
the rain-water is hoarded in closed cisterns—hence the poor go 
thirsty, and strangers seek water in vain. Inthe baths a fee has 
to be paid before the servants will turn the water-wheels. The 
city occupies the area of a square mile; its houses arc built of 
finely-quarried stones. ‘The best known among its gates are the 
Gate of the Soldiers Well (Darb Bir al’ Askar), the Gate of the 
’Annabah Mosque, the Gate of Jerusalem, the Gate of Bila’ah, 
the Lydda Gate (Darb Zudd), the Jaffa Gate (Darb Yafi), the 
Egypt Gate (Darb AMisr), and the Dâjûn Gate. Close to Ar 
Ramlah is the town of Däjûn, with its mosque. It is inhabited 
mostly by Samaritans. The chief mosque of Ar Ramlah is in 
the market, and it is even more beautiful and graceful than that 
of Damascus. It is called Al Abyad (the White Mosque). In 
all Islam there is found no finer Mihräb than the one here, and 
its pulpit is the most splendid to be seen after that of Jerusalem : 
also it possesses a beautiful minaret, built by the Khalif Hishâm 
ibn ’Abd al Malik. I have heard my uncle relate that when this 
Khalif was about to build the minaret, it was reported to him 
that the Christians possessed columns of marble, at this time lying 
buried beneath the sand, which they had prepared for the 
Church of Bâliah. Thereupon the Khalif Hishâm informed the 
Christians that either they must show him where these columns 
lay, or that he would demolish their church at Lyÿdda, and employ 
its columns for the building of his mosque. So the Christians 
pointed out where they had buried their columns. They are very 
thick, and tall, and beautiful. ‘The covered portion (or main- 
building) of the mosque is flagged with marble, and the court 
with other stone, all carefully laid together. ‘The gates of the 
main-building are made of cypress-wood and cedar, carved in the 
inner parts, and very beautiful in appearance.”  (Muk., 164.) 
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In his in‘roductory chapter, Mukaddasi writes : 

&Jf Ar Ramlah had only running water, the town would be, 
without compare, the finest in Islam ; for it is a pleasant and a 
fine ‘ity, standing between Jerusalem and the frontier towns, 
between the Ghaur of the Jordan and the sea. Its climate is 
nild : its fruits arc luscious : its people generous being, however, 
also rather foolish. It is the emporium for Egypt, and an excellent 
commercial station for two seas.”  (Muk,, 36.) 

Most of the gates mentioned by Mukaddasi may be easily 
identified.  Regarding the Gate of the *Annabah Mosque, it is to 
be noted that the village of ’Annabah lies west of Ar Ramlah. 
In St. Jerome’s Onomasticon it is mentioned under the name of 
Anab, which was also called Betho Annaba.* 

The Gate of Ar Ramlah, called Darb Bila'ah, and the village 
of Bälrah, mentioned in the above account, refer probably (but 
the reading is somewhat uncertain) to the Biblical “ Baalah, 
which is Kirjath Jearim ” (Joshua xv. 9). ‘This place has been 
identified with the modern Karïat al ’Inab (see Part IL.), where 
may still be seen the ruins of the Church of St. Jeremiah, possibly 
the one alluded to by Mukaddasi. 

The next account of Ramlah is from the Diary of Näsir-i- 
Khusrau, who visited the city in 1047. He writes: 

‘“ Sunday, the day of the new moon of the month of Ramadan 
(March 1}, we came to Ramlah. From Cæsarea to_ Ramlah"s 
8 leagues. Ramlah is à great city, with strong walls built of 
stone, mortared, of great height and thickness, with iron gates 
opening therein. From the town to the sea-coast is a distance of 
3 leagues. ‘The inhabitants get their water from the rainfall, and 
in each house is a tank for storing the same, in order that there 
may always be a supply. In the middle of the Friday Mosque, 
also, is a large tank ; and from it, when it is filled with water, 
anyone who wishes may take. The area of the mosque measures 
200 paces by 300 paces. Over one of its porches is an inscription, 
stating that on Muharram 15, of the year 425 (December 10, 


* See further on the two places called Befo «Annaba and Beth Annaba in 
the Palestine Exploration Fund Special Fapers, p. 250. 
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1033), there was an carthquake* of great violence, which threw 
down a large number of buildings, but that no single person 
sustained any injury. In the city of Ramlah there is marble in 
plenty, and most of the buildinges and private houses are of this 
material; and, further, the surface thereof they do most beautifullv 
sculpture and ornament. ‘They cut the marble here with à tooth- 
less saw, which is worked with ‘ Makkah sand.” ‘They saw the 
marble not in the cross, but in the length—as is the case with 
wood—-to form the columns ; also, they cut it into slabs. The 
marbles that I saw here were of all colours, some variesated, 
some green, red, black, and white. There is, too, at Ramlah a 
particular kind of fig, than which no better exists anywhere, and 
this they export to all the countries round. This city of Ramlah, 
throughout Syria and the West, is known under the name of 
Filastin, the name of the province being transferred to its capital 
town.” (N. Kh., 2r.) 

‘Ar Ramlah,” reports Idrisi, “is a fine and populous town, 
having markets, and much merchandise and traffic.” (Id., 4.) 

Vâkût repeats the account given by Bilâdhuri and Ibn al Fakih 
(already quoted) of the foundation of Ar Ramlah by Sulaimän, 
son of the Khalif Abd al Malik, and of his buildings there. 
After stating that Sulaimân also laid the plan of the mosque, and 
began to erect it, he continues : 

‘The immediate cause of the building of the mosque there 
was this. A certain scribe of the name of Ibn Batrik demanded 
of the people of Ludd that they should give him a certain house 
that stood near the Church (of Lydda), in order that he might 
turn it into an abode for himself. But the people refused it him. 
neo mnre, By Allah, then will T polle-down that other” 
meaning the church. And so it came about, for at this time 
Sulaimän was saying to himself, ‘ Behold the Commander of the 
Faithful that was-—namely, "Abd al Malk—did build in the 
Mosque (or Haram Area) of the Holy City à Dome over the 
Rock, and thereby obtained fame to himself: and, further, the 


* This earthquake is mentioned by the Arab annalists, who state that a third 
of Ramlah was thrown down, the mosque in particular being left a mere heap 
of ruins. See p. 101. 
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Khalif AI Walid hath built a mosque in Damascus, and obtained 
fame thereby unto himself also—why should not I, too, build a 
mosque and à city, and transport the people thither ?” So he 
founded the city of Ar Ramlah, and built the mosque there ; and 
this was the cause of the ruin of the city of Ludd (and of the 
church there). Now, when Al Walid was dead, Sulaimän had 
become Khalif. ‘The land round these parts was sand, but 
Sulaimân laid out the plan of the new city, and turned a place in 
the town of Ar Ramlah that had belonged to the Dyers into wells 
of sweet water; for, be it known, Ar Ramlah did not exist before 
the days of this Sulaimän. And he gave leave to the people to 
build, and they built in the city ; and Sulaimän dug for them the 
water channel which went by the name of Baradah. He dug 
also wells of sweet water.” The account goes on as given above, 
p. 304, after which Vâkût continues : ‘The drinking-water of the 
people now (1225) is from wells that are brackish. Those who 
are rich have a cistern, and lock it up. It may be noted that 
most towns that have cisterns possess good fruits and a fine 
climate (since there is no stagnant water). Saladin freed Ar 
Ramlah in 583 (1187), but laid the town in ruins, fearing the 
Franks should master the place à second time: and it has 
remained in a state of ruin down to the present day.” (\äk, 
ir 817: Mar, 1 483) 

Yäkût states that “’Askar is the name of one of the quarters of 
Ar Ramlah.” (Vâk. ii. 674; Mar. ïi. 2568.) ‘The name iswmen- 
tioned also by Mukaddasi, and from it the Gate of Ramlah, called 
Darb Bir al ’Askar, probably took its name. (See above, p. 305.) 

Abu-l Fidà gives a summary of parts of the above, but adds 
nothing new. (A. F. 241.) 

Ramlah was visited by Ibn Batüûtah in 1355. He speaks of it 
as: “ A large town. There is here the Jâmi al Abyad (the White 
Mosque). ‘They say that in the Kiblah part three hundred pro- 
phetsilie buried (tr. BST) 
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HEBRON. 


The Arabs gave this town the name of Masjid Ibrahim, or the 
Mosque of Abraham, and also knew it as Habrà, and Habrün. 

‘ Masjid Ibrâhim,” write Istakhri and Ibn Haukal, in the eighth 
century, “lies to the south of Bethlehem. In the Mosque, where 
Friday prayer is said, are the tombs of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. 
They lie in a row, and beside each of these is placed the tomb of 
his wife. ‘This city lies in a valley between hills. It has many 
trees round it. ‘The trees here —as also in other hilly parts of 
Filastin —are chiefly olive and fig-trees, also sycamores. vines and 
r0bS "Otherspeciestare of rare occurrence.” (Is., 57 ; L. Has) 

Mukaddasi, writing in 985, says : 

“ Habrà (Hebron) is the village of Abraham, the Friend of God. 
Within it is a strong fortress, which, it is said, is of the building of 
the Jinns, being of great squared stones. In the middle of this 
place rises the Dome, built of stone--and since the times of Islam 
—which covers the sepulchre of Abraham. ‘The tomb of Isaac 
lies forward, within the main-building of the Mosque, while that 
of Jacob is in the building at the back. Near by to each of these 
prophets lies his wife. The garden round has become the mosque- 
court, and built in it are the rest-houses for the pilgrims, which 
thus adjoin Sanctuary. Thither also has been conducted a small 
water-channel. All the country round Hebron, for the distance of 
half a stage, is filled with villages and vineyards, and grounds 
bearing grapes and apples ; it is even as though it were all but a 
single orchard of vines and fruit-rees. ‘The district goes by the 
name of Jabal Nusrah. Its equal for beauty does not exist else- 
where, nor can any fruits be finer. A great part of them is sent 
away to Egypt and into all the country round. At times, here, 
apples of good quality will sell at a thousand for the Dirham (ten 
pence), and the weight of a single apple occasionallÿ will attain to 
the equivalent of a hundred Dirhams (between ten and eleven 
ounces). In the Sanctuary at Hebron is à public guest-house, 
with a kitchener, a baker, and servants appointed thereto. ‘These 
present a dish of lentils and olive-oil to every poor pilgrim who 
arrives, and it is even set before the rich if perchance they desire 
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to partake of 1 Most men crroncously imagine that this dole ts 
of the original Guest-house of Abraham, but in truth the funds 
come from the bequests of à certain (Companion of the Prophet) 
Tamim ad Dari, and others It so being, in my opinion it were 
better to abstain from receiving these alms (lest the money have 
been unlawfully gained). Also there was once an Amir of Khu- 
rasn may Allah have confinmed his dominion ! who assigned 
to this charity a thousand Dirhams vearly (or £ 40); and further, 
AI ’Âdil, the Shar, the Ruler of Ghurjistän, left great bequests to 
this house. At the present day, in all Islam, [ know of no charity 
or almsgiving that is better regulated than is this one ; for those 
who travel and are hungry may eat here of good food, and thus 1s 
the custom of Abraham continued, for he, during his lifetime, 
rejoiced in the giving of hospitality, and, after his death, Allah - 
may He be exalted'—has thus allowed the custom to be per 
petuated ; and I myself, Mukaddasi, in my travels, have thus 
been a partaker, so to speak, of the hospitality of the Friend of 
Gode (Muk., 172) 

Nâsir-i-Khusrau visited Hebron in 1045. ‘Fhe account in his 
Diary is as follows : 

“ From Jerusalem to Hebron is six leagues, and the road runs 
towards the south.  Along the way are many villages with gardens 
and cultivated fields. Such trees as need little water, as, for 
example, the vine and the fig, the olive and the sumach, grow here 
abundantly, and of their own accord. 

“The people of Syria, and the inhabitants of the Holy City, 
call the Sanctuary (or Mash-had at Hebron) Khalil (that is, ‘the 
Friend’ of Allah, Abraham)—His blessing be upon him —and 
they never make use of the real naine of the village, which name 
is Matlün.* l'his Sanctuary has belonging to it very many villages 
that provide revenues for pious purposes. At one of these villages 
is à spring, where water flows out from under a stone, but in no 
great abundance ; and it is conducted by a channel, cut in the 
ground, to a place outside the town (of Hebron), where they have 


* Hebron in the early Arab annals is given as divided into four quarters or 
villages : Habrün, Martüm, Bait ’Ainün, and Bait Ibrahim. Matlün is doubt- 
less a corruption of the second of these names. 
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constructed a covered tank for collecting the water, so that none 
may run to waste, and that the people of the town, and the pil- 
grims, may be able to supply their wants. The Sanctuary (4/as4- 
had) stands on the southern border of the town, and extends 
towards the soutk-east.* The Sanctuary is enclosed by four walls, 
built of squared masonry, and in its upper part (the area) measures 
80 cubits long by 40 cubits across.f The height of the (exterior) 
wal's is 20 cubits, and at their sumunit the width of the walls is 
2 cubits. The Mihräb (or niche) and the Maksürah (or enclosed 
space for Friday-prayers) stand in the width of the building (at 
the south end).' In the Maksürah are many fine Mihrabs. There 
are two tombs occupying the Maksürah, laid so that their heads 
lie towards the Kiblah-point (south). Both these tombs are 
covered by cenotaphs, built of squared stone as high as a man. 
That lying on the right hand (to the west, Plan, J) is the grave of 
Isaac, son of Abraham; and that on the left (or to the east, 
Plan, L)is the grave of his wife (Rebecca)—-peace be upon them ! 
Between the two graves may measure the space of about ro cubits, 
In this part of the Sanctuary the floor and the walls are adorned 
with precious carpets and Maghribi matting that is more costly 
than brocade. I saw here a piece of matting, serving as a prayer- 
rug, which they told me the Amir al Juyüsh (or Captain-General), 
in the service of the Sultan of Egypt, had sent hither : and they 
said that at Cairo this prayer-rug had been bought for thirty gold 


* The exact orientation of the quadrangle is fifty degrees true bearirg, and 
cousequently the great Mihrâb of the Kiblah-point lies almost exactly south-east. 

+ The exact dimensions ex/erzal/y of the Haram walls, as measured by their 
Royal Highnesses Prince Albert Victor and Prince George of Wales, during 
their visit in 1882, are 197 feet by 111 feet. Näsirs measurement is some- 
what under the real size. The average hcight externally of the ancient (or 
Herodian ?) walls is 40 feet, or 20 cubits, as stated in the text. 

+ The present building, known as the Church, dates from the time of the 
Crusaders. The building Nasir saw has disappeared.  TFhe late Mr. Fergusson 
states in his book on 7%e Æoly Sepudchre and the Temple at Jerusalem, p.137 
(Appendix J), ‘L ascertained with certainty that there was nothing inside the 
enclosure older than the Crusades. The Gothic building which occupies the 
whole of the southern end was certainly erected either in the last half of the 
twelfth or the first half of the thirteenth century.” The ** Maksürah © of Nasir 
is probably the same building as the ** Dome ” mentioned by Mukaddasi. See 


p. 309. 
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REFERENCES TO THE PLAN OF THE "SANCTUARNAT/PAP 
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. Entrance to the Western Cave. 

. Entrance to the Eastern Cave. 

. Hole in the floor, leading to a chamber. 

. Hole in the Wall, opening into the Western Cave. 


Dome. 


. Greek Inscription. 


Arabic Inscription, on a pier. 
Greek Inscription, on the wall. 


. Cenotaph of Rebecca. 


. of Isaac. 


. Mimbar, or Pulpit. 
. Reading-desk. 
. Cenotaph of Sarah. 


3 of Abraham. 
_ of Leah. 
_ of Jacob. 


. Tomb of Joseph. 


Door leading to the same. 
Window opening into the same. 
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. Minaret. 
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. Vestibule. 


Entrance Gate. 
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Maghbribi Dinars (or about 15). Now, thessame quantitynot 
Rümi (or Greck) brocade would not have cost so much, and the 
equal of this mat Fnever saw elsewhere. 

 Leaving the Maksürah, you find in the court of the Sanctuars 
two buildings.  Facing the Kiblah-point (south), the one lving 
on the right hand (or to the west, Plan, N), contains the tomb of 
Abraham, the Friend of Allah—His blessing be upon him! This 
building is of such a size as to allow of there being within it 
another building, which you cannot enter, but which has in its 
walls four windows, through which the pilgrims, when standing 
round it, may look and view the tomb that is within, ‘The walls 
and the floor of this chamber are covered with brocade stuffs. and 
the cenotaph is made of stone, measuring 3 ells (in length}. with 
many silver lamps and lanterns hung above it. The other edifice, 
lying on the left hand as you face the Kiblah (or on the eastern 
side, Plan, M), has within it the ‘Tomb of Sarah, the wife of 
Abraham—peace be upon him! Between the two edifices is the 
passage-way that leads to both, and this is like à hall, and here 
also are suspended numerous lamps and lanterns. 

“After passing by these two edifices, you come to two other 
sepulchral chambers lving close one to another.  ‘Fhat to the, 
right (or on the west side, Plan. P). contains the Tomb of the 
Prophet Jacob peace be upon him‘ and that to the left (or east 
side, Plan, O), the Tomb of his wife (Leah}). Beyond this again 
are other buildings, where Abraham—the blessing of Allah be 
upon him !—was wont to dispense his hospitality : but within the 
Sanctuary there are these six tombs onlr. Outside the four walls 
{of the Sanctuary) the ground slopes awar, and here on the (west) 
side (Plan, Q) is the sepulchre of Joseph, the son of Jacob —peace 
be upon them both!—over whose gravestone thev have built a 
beautiful dome. On this side, where the ground is level —that 15, 
beyond the sepulchre of Joseph, and the Sanctuary — lies à great 
cemetery, whither they bring the dead from many parts to be 
puried. 

“On the flat root of the Maksürah, in the (Hebron) Sanctuary, 
they have built cells for the reception of the pilgrims who come 
hither : and the revenues of this charity are considerable, being 
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derived from villages and houses in the Holy City. ‘Fhey grow at 
Hebron for the most part harley, wheat being rare : but olives are 
in abundance. The pilgrims, and voyagers, and other guests (of 
the Sanctuary) are given bread and olives. ‘There are very many 
mills here, worked by oxen and mules, that all day long grind the 
flour ; and, further, there are slave-girls who, during the whole dar, 
are baking the bread. ‘The loaves they make here are each of 
them of a Mann weight (or about three pounds), and to every 
person who arrives they give daily a loaf of bread, and a dish of 
lentils cooked in olive-oil, also some raisins. ‘This practice has 
been in usage from the days of (Abraham) the Friend of the 
Merciful—peace be upon him! -even down to the present hour : 
and there are some days when as manv as five hundred pilgriins 
arrive, to each of whom this hospitality is offered. 

“It is said that in early times the Sanctuary (at Hebron) had 
no door into it, and hence that no one could come nearer to (the 
tombs) than the outer porch, whence, from outside, they per- 
formed their visitation. When, however, the (Fatimite Khalif) 
Mahdi came to the throne of Egypt (in a.p. 918), he gave orders 
that a door should be opened (into the Sanctuary), and he pro: 
vided utensils and carpets and rugs, besides causing many (con- 
venient) edifices to be built. The entrance-door of the Sanctuary 
is in the middle of the northern wall, and is four ells above the 
ground. On either side of it are stone steps, one stairway for 
going up, and one for coming down: and the gateway is closed 
by a small iron door.” (Kh., 53-58.) 

It is worthy of note that the only doorway that pierces the 
Haram walls at the present day is that found at about the centre 
of the eas/ern wall. As, however, the Kiblah point is really south- 
east—though Nâsir always spcaks of it as soxth-the long wall of 
the Haram on the left-hand (facing the Kiblah)is, in truth, the 
north-east wall, and a door in it might be said to face vor/h, for 
north-east. 

In 1099 Hebron came into the hands of the Crusaders, and 
was bestowed a year later by Godfrey de Bouillon in fief on 
Gerhard d’Avennes. 

Idrisi, writing in 1154, has the following account : 
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Masjid Ibrahim lies about 18 miles to the south of Beth- 
lehem.  Jtis a village that has become a city. In its mosque are 
the tombs of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob--peacc be upon them ! 

and over against each is the tomb of his wife, as a companion 
thereto. ‘The town lies in a valley between the hills, possessing 
trees of all sorts, such as olives and figs and sycamores, and 
many kinds of fruits.” (Id. 0.) 

Al of Herat, writing in 1173, fifteen years befcre Heébron was 
retaken by Saladin, gives the following account of what he himself 
saw at Hebron some years before, while the town was still in the 
hands of the Crusaders. ’Alïs account has been copied by Yäkût 
(Väk., ii. 468) : the present translation is made from the text of 
the Oxford Manuscript of ’Alïs work (folios 43-45). 

“At Hebron, Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, and Sarah are buried, as 
also, it is said, are Adam, Noah, and Shem. 

‘When I was at Alexandria in the year 570 (r175"AD:., other 
MSS. give AH. 575), I heard a book read in the presencesof the 
Shaikh Häâfz Abu Tâhir as Salafi, but the name of the author of 
the work has now escaped me. And by mischance all my books 
were taken from me by the Franks, at the tine of the battle of 
Khuwailifah, when they fought under the command of Al Inkitâr 
(Richard Cœur de Lion), the King of the Franks. His mes 
sengers came to me afterwards, and promised the return of what 
had been seized, and even the double of it should be given me : 
but he desired as a condition that I should go and join him, and 
that I would not consent to do. All this took place in the year 
588 (1192). 

‘ In the work above mentioned, the author states that a certain 
man, being of a mind to make his visitation at Hebron, gave large 
sums in presents to the guardians (of the shrine), and had asked 
one of them, who was a Greek, whether it were not possible for 
him to take him down to see the (body of the) Patriarchs-—on 
whom be peace ! The man replied that at that time it was not 
possible, but that if he would wait till the press of pilgrims was 
over, that he could then do it. And so (when the time of the 
pilgrimage) was passed, the guardian raised up a stone flag (in the 
floor of the Mosque), and taking a lamp with him,$he and the 
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other descended some seventy steps to a spacious cavern. The 
air here was blowing freeiy, and there was a platform on which 
lay extended (the body of) Abraham-—peace be on him !—clothed 
in green garments, and the wind as it blew tossed about his white 
locks. At his side lay Isaac and Jacob. And the guide went on 
with him to a wall in the cavern, telling him that behind the 
wall lay Sarah, and he had in intention to show him what was 
beyond the wall, but lo ! a voice cried out, saying, ‘ Bewvare, for it 
ës the Haram ! The narrator added that he returned, and came 
up by the way he had gone down. 

‘ I have read in the books of Moses that Al Khalil (Abraham, 
the friend of God) bought a piece of ground from Afrün ibn Sühär 
al Haithi (Ephron, the son of Sochar the Hittite) for 4o0 Dirhams 
of silver, and buried therein Sarah. Such is the account in the 
Pentateuch, but Allah alone knows the truth. 

“And I, Ali of Herat—may Allah pardon me my sins !—do 
relate the following of my own experience : 

‘I went to Jerusalem in the year 36% (1152), and both there 
and at Hebron I made the acquaintance of certain Shaikhs, who 
informed me that [in the year 513 (1119)]* during the reign of 
King Bardawil (Baldwin IL.) a certain part over the Cave of 
Abraham had given way, and that a number of the Franks had, 
by the King's permission, made their entrance therein. And they 
discovered (the bodies of) Abraham and Isaac and Jacob— peace be 
upon them !—their shrouds having fallen to pieces, lying propped 
up against a wall Over each of their heads were napkins [cr 
lamps], and their heads were uncovered. Then the King, after 
providing new shrouds, caused the place to be closed once more. 
And this was in the year 513 (1119). 

“The Knight Babün (other MS. Birûn), who dwelt in Bait Lahm 
(Bethlehem), and held a high position among the Franks, on 
account of his knightly deeds and valour, related to me that he 
had entered this cave with his father. And he saw Abraham the 
friend and Isaac and Jacob—peace be upon them! and their 
heads were uncovered. Now I said to him. * What was thysage 

* The words in square brackets [| are insertel from Väkuts text, and me 
not found in the Oxfor.i MS. 
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at this time? and he answered, ‘Thittéen years” Müusthesnns 
told me that the Knight Jufri (Gcofrey) ibn Jarj (George) was one 
of those whom King (Baldwin) commissioned with the renewal of 
the Patriarch's garments, and with the rebuilding of such of the 
édifice as had given way, and further, that this Jufri was still alive. 
Subsequently F'inquired after him, but was told he had died a 
short time before. Now LE, ’Ali of Herat, do say, verily and of a 
truth, 1 myself have thus seen one who himself saw Abraham and 
Isaac and Jacob—peace be upon them all "” 

In confirmation of ‘Alis account of the opening of the Cave of 
Machpelab, the following note is to be found in Ibn al Athirs 
Chronicle undér the year 513 (1119), that is, in thewerywtean 
mentioned by ’Ali : 

‘In this vear was opened the tomb of Abraham, and those of 
his two sons Isaac and Jacob, at a place near the Holy City. 
Many people saw the Patriarchs. Their limbs had nowise been 
disturbed, and beside them were placed lamps of gold and of 
syer. + 

Yâkût, besides quoting much of the above narrative from ‘Ali 
of Herat, gives the following traditional account of the early 
history of Hebron : 

“ Habrün is the name of the village near Jerusalem where 
Abraham is buried ; and Abraham's name, Al Khalil (the Friend), 
has taken the place of the name Habrûn. The town is also called 
Habrà. ‘The building here was erected by Solomon.  According 
to Kaab al Hibr,+ the first who died and was buried here was 
Sarah ; and Abraham, wishing a place to bury her in, bought this 
spot near Habrà for 5o Dirhams, and in those days the Dirham 
was worth 5 Dirhams of the present time. Sarah was thus buried 
here, and subsequently Abraham, Rebecca, Isaac, Jacob, and 
Leah (Li yä or iliyah). Solomon, by Divine revelation, and directed 


# All the extant notices of visits to the sepulchres of the Patriarchs of 
Hebron are brought together an: discussed by Comte KRiant,in a paper in 
vol, ii, p. 411, of the Archives de l'Orient Latin, 1854. On Hebron in general, 
the note given by M. Quatremère in the Appendix (p. 239) in vol. i., part 2, of 
his Æés'oire es Sultans Mamdlouks (one of the most useful of the Orreutal 
Lranstation Fund publications), may with advantage be consulted. 

+ On this personage see p. 142. 
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by a light from heaven, began to build at Ar Rämab, a village on 
a hill overlooking Habrâ ; then God said, ‘ Not here, for buhold 
the light in the heavens, is it not above Habrà, above the cave? 
So Solomon built over the cave the enclosure now seen there. In 
this cave was the tomb of Adam, and behind the enclosure is that 
of Joseph. Joseph’s body was brought hither by Moses, having 
at first been buried in the middle of the Nile. ‘The cave is under 
the earth, the enclosure is above and around it, most stronglv 
built. 

*  Hebron was given in fief by the Prophet to (his Companion) 
TFamim ad Dâri and his familv. ‘Fhere are named in the decd, 
Bait ’Ainûn, Habrûn, Al Martüm, and Bait Ibrâähim. ‘These and 
all their dependencies were granted to ‘Tamim.” (Vaäk., ü. 194: 
Mar. i. 284.) 

Abu Fidà gives a short account of Hebron, but adds nothing 
to the foregoing. (A. F., 241.) 

The traveller Ibn Batütah visited Hebron in 1355, and we find 
n his Diary the following notice of the place : 

‘The (Haram) Mosque at Hebron is built of hewn stone, and 
one stone is 37 spans (s%br) in length. The Haram is said to 
have been built by Solomon, aided by the Jinns. Within is the 
holyÿ*cave; where are the tombs of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob : 
opposite lie the tombs of their wives. 

‘To the right of the Mimbar (pulpit), and close to the southern 
outer wall, is a place where you may descend by solidly-built 
marble steps, leading to a narrow passage, and this opens into a 
chamber paved with marble. Jfere are the cenotaphs of the 
three tombs. They say that the bodies lie immediately adjacent 
(beneath), and that hereby was originally the passage down to the 
bléssed cave. At the present time, however, this (passage)mis 
closed. ‘To this (first chamber) IT myself descended man 
times.” 

Next follow proofs that these are the real tombs, quotations 
being given from the ÆZadifh, or Traditions of the Prophet. Ibn 
Batûtah adds that the tomb of Joseph is also seen in the mosque 
HÉHebron ul. RP. 1 114, 115.) 

Ishak al Khalili (of Hebron), who wrote in 13351, records the 
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following on the tombs of the patriarchs. His account has been 
copied verbatim by later writers, notably by Suyûti in 1470 (sec 
J. R. A.S., new serics;-vol. xix., p. 290); and by Madir &l Dion 
14096 (Cairo Text, p. 41) : 

Muhammad ibn Bakran ibn Muhammad al Khatib, who was 
Preacher of Abrahanrs Sanctuary, has reported as having heard 
Muhammad ibn Ahmad, the grammarian, relate the following, 
which is given in his own words: ‘Once I went with the Kaädi 
Abu ’Amr ‘Othman ibn Ja’far ibn Shädhäân to visit the tomb of 
Abraham —upon him peace We had sojourned there for the 
space of three days, when, on the fourth, the Kädi approached 
the inscription which is facing the tomb of Rebecca, Isaac’s wife, 
and ordered it to be washed, that the writing thereon might be 
made clear; and he set me to copy all that was on the stone, in 
exact facsimile, on a roll of paper that we had brought. And 
after this he returned to Ar Ramlah, where he brought together 
men of all tongues, in order to read what was thereon : but no 
one was able to interpret it. But all agreed that the same was in 
the language of the ancient Greeks ; and that if any there were 
who knew how to read it, it would be a certain Shaïkh of Aleppo. 
So the Kädi Abu ’Amr sent expressly to this Shaikh, requesting 
his presence at Ar Ramlah ; and when he had arrived, he caused 
me also to be present. And behold he that was come was à verv 
ancient man; and this Shaikh from Aleppo dictated to me as 
follows, being the translation of what I had copied : 7» #he ditine 
and adored Name, the sublime, the mighty, the sell-directing, the 
strong, the powerful !  Verily the mound which te facing #his :s the 
Tomb of Rebecca, the wife of Zsaac, and that which lies near thereto 
is the Tomb of Isaac. The great mound over against this is the 
Tomb of Abraham the Friend, and the mound which faces ton the 
eastern side is the Tomb of Sarah his œnufe. The further mourd, 
ahich lies beyond that of the Tomb of Abraham the Friend, is the 
Tomb of Jacob, and the mound adjoining it is the Tomb of Jiva 
(Lea), Jacobs wife. And Esau wrote this with lis own hand. 

“4 Further,* Muhammad ibn Bakrân speaks of another manu- 
script, and that the copy of the inscription cut on the above- 


* This second account is omitted by Suyûti. 
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mentioned stone, lying to the east, stated that the head of Adam 
peace be on him :—lay below it. ‘The interpretation of the inscrip. 
tion was as follows : x fe divine and adored Name, the high, the 
amighty, the victorious, the strong, the puissant! This mound a hich 
lies neur this inscription is the Tomb of Rebecca, te wife of Isaa, 
and the mound thereto adjawnt testivards is the Lomb of Isa. 
The great mound which lies on the opposite side, and correspondins 
thereto, is the Tomb of Abraham, and He mound ich :s facins 
éhis Lo the east thereof is the Tomb of his wife Sarah. The mount 
that lies farthest of, but ën à line with 1he Tomb of Abraham te 
Friend, ts the Tomb of Jacob, and the mound adjacent rhereurte and 
to the east thereoÿ, is the Tomb of his wife [liva-—the bencté tion of 
Allah and His mercy and His blessing be upon them all ? for puritv 
dieth in is grace. 

“These, then, are the two accounts. Muhammad ibn Bakrän 
al Khatib notes that the name of (Leah) Jacob's wife is ia, but 
that in soie books her name is written Layà (or Liyà), and she is 
known also as Lika, but Allah alone knows the truth! ‘The Kàdi 
nentioned in the first account— Abu ’Aimr ‘Othman ibn Ja’far ibn 
Shâdhân-—was à judge of high renown, and well known. The 
narrator of the account, however, was not certain as to the exuet 
name of this Abu ’Amrs father. I have reason to believe that 
he was Othman, son of Muhammad ibn Shädhän. He was Kädi 
(judge) of Ar Ramlah during the Khalifate of Ar Rädi-billah, in 
the year 320 and odd (a.b. 032), and during the following veurs. 
He is an authority for traditions, which he held at many hands : 


and a great number of very learned traditionists cite him for their 
warranty. 

‘The Hâfz Ibn ‘Asäkir writes : In a certain book of traditions 
Î read and copied the following : Muhammad ibn Bakrän ibn 
Mubammad al Khatib—who was Preacher of the Masid ot 
Abraham the Friend (of Allah)—states as having heard it from 
Mubammad ibn Ahmad ibn ‘Aliibn Jaafar al Anbari, who hnn- 
self had heard Abu Bakr al Askäfi give the following account * 
“With me it is of a surety that the tomb of Abraham is at the spot 


* This is an amplified version of the account given by "Ali of Herat. Kee 
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now shown as the same, for F have looked on the tomb and seen 
bis body with my own eves.  Andit was after this manner: F had 
expended great sums, amounting to nearly 4,000 dinars, on the holy 
place and its guardians, hoping thereby to obtain favour of Allah— 
may He be exalted —and TL'wished iso to convinee myself of the 
exactitude of what was reported concerning (Abraham's tomb). 
So when the hearts (of the guardians of the holy place) were won 
by all that FE had done there -in the way of pious deeds and 
wenerous giving, and in the making of presents, and honourably 
entreating of them, and other such bounties-—T proposed to get 
at the root of the truth which my heart desired to know. So, on 
a certain day, Ï said to the guardians, when we were all assembled 
together, ‘I would fain ask of you to conduct me to the door of 
the cave, that ! may descend therein and be a witness for myself 
(of the tombs) of the prophets. The benediction of Allah and 
His mercy be upon them!” ‘The guardians answered me, “Me 
would certainly agree to do this for thee, for thou hast put us 
greatly in thy debt: but at this present time the matter is im- 
possible, for travellers are ecnstant in arriving. But do thou have 
patience till the winter shall have come.” So when the month of 
the second Känün (Januarv) was entered, TÏ went to them again : 
but they said to me, “Remain with us vet awhile until the snow 
falls.” So I remained with themutill the"snomféli, Nowwshen 
the travellers had ceased coming, the guardians brought me to 
where there is a stone which lies in the floor between the tomb of 
Abraham the Friend and that of Isaac —peace be on them both : 
—and they raised this slab. and one of them, à man of the name 
of Salûk, à just man, who did many pious works. prepared to 
descend to guide me. So he descended, and I with him and 
following him. We went down seventy-two steps, until we came 
to a place on the right, where we saw, as it were, à great hier 
built of black stones—even like a merchant's stall in the bazaar-— 
whereon was the body of an aged man, lying on his back, long- 
bearded and hairy of cheek, with clothes of à green colour 
clothing him. Said Salük to me, ‘This is Isaac-—peace be on 
him!” Then we went a little further, and came to a vet larger 
bier than the first, and upon it, extended also on his back, lay an 
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aged man, the hair on his breast already whitened with age, and 
his head, and beard, and eyebrows, and eyelashes white also. 
He was clothed in green garments also, which covered his body 
and also the greater part of the bier, and the wind blew about his 
white locks to right and to left. Said Salük to me, “This is 
Abraham the Friend,” and I threw myself upon my face glorifying 
Allah—may He be praised and magnified!—for what He had 
vouchsafed to me. Then we continued on yet again, and came 
to a smaller bier, on which lay an old man, with a face much 
browned by the sun, and a thick beard. On his body there were 
green clothes, which covered him. Said Salûk to me, This 
is Jacob, the Prophet -on him be peace 7 Then we turned to 
go to the right, as though to go to the Haram.’ 

“At this point, says Muhammad al Anbari, Abu Bakr al 
Askâfi certiñied to me that his story must end. So F'arose from 
beside him, the time of the visit, and of his telling me of all this. 
having drawn to a close. But at my next leisure IT went to the 
Masjid Ibrahim (Hebron) : and, coming to the Mosque, mquired 
for Sa’lûk. Said they to me, ‘In an hour he will be here.” nd 
when he came, I went to him: and, sitting down beside him, 
began to tell him part of the story (1 had heard from his friend 
Abu Bakr). But he looked on me with an eye that would have 
denied all knowledge of the circumstances referred to by me. 
Then I turned towards him to gain his favour, and showed him 
that I was free of evil intent, for that Abu Bakr al Askäfi was ns 
my paternal unele : so he at length began to ineline to me. And 
I said to him, ‘O Salük, by Allah! when ye did turn as though 
to go towards the Haram, what happencd, and what was it that ve 
saw? And he said to me, ‘ But did not Abu Bakr tell thec 
thereof >” But I answered, ©E desire to hear of it from thec. 
Then said he, We heard, as coming from out near the Faram, a 
voice of one crying: L'epart ve from the Haram and Allah hur 
merey on you ‘And we both fell down, and lost all sense." Mter 
a time, coming to ourselves again, we arose, but despaired of Hit, 
and our companions (above) had despaired of sceing us also ever 
again.” 

“The Shaikh further told me that Abu Bakr al ASRGfT hved 
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ontbut x few days after he had relited'to ina ace 
and Salük, t00, died shortly after -- Allah have merey on them 
both !” 

Suyût in 1470 quotes, as already stated, the whole of the above 
account. He gives, at the commencement of his thirteenth 
chapter, the following tradition, which is doubtless derived from a 
Rabbinical source : 

“ [tis reported by [bn ‘Asäkir, on a chain of tradition going 

back to Ka'ab al Ahbar, that the first person who died and was 
buried at Hebron was Sarah; . . . then Abraham himself dicd, 
and was buried at her side ; then Isaac’s wife, Rebecca, died, and 
was buried there, and later Isaac himself was buried beside his 
wife. When Jacob died, he was buried at the mouth of the cave, 
and when his wife Likà (Leah) came also to die, she was buried 
beside him. ‘Then the sons of Jacob met together, and also Esau 
and his brethren, and they said, ‘ Let us leave the entrance of the 
cavern open, so that when any die he may be buried therein. 
ut afterwards a dispute arose among them, and one of the 
brothers of Esau—or, as some sav, one of the sons of Jacoh— 
raised his hand and struck Esau a blow that caused his head to 
fall off, and it rolled into the cave. And they carried away his 
body and buried it without the head, for the head remained within 
the cave.* And the cave theyselosed byrawall. ‘Thentoveneneh 
grave they erected a monument, inscribing on each severalls, 7#is 
is the tomb of Abraham, This à the tomb of Sarah, and so torth, 
after which thev all departed, closing the gates.” "#,(5, 89: 
Nas 41.) 

Mujir ad Din, who wrote in 1406, inserts all the foregoing in 
his work. He further made verv careful measurements of the 
Hébron Sanctuary, and has left a detailed description ot the 
buildings there, as they stood at the close of the fifteenth century. 
Descriptions of the Hebron Haram at the present day corresperd 
very closely with this account, proving that since the time of Mujir 
ad Din no very extensive alterations have taken place. 

Nûsir--Khusrau, as early as 1047, notices the Sepulchre of 


* Thisis the Rabbinical traditon, found in the Babyionian Talmud. Sara, 
1. ASE 
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Joseph, “on the west side” of the Haram at Hebron. Of the 
first discovers of this sepulchre said to have taken place in the 
earlv part of the tenth century Ab. -Mujir ad Din gives an 
account, of which the following is a translation : 

# Phe tomb of Joseph is in the plot of ground Irving outside 
Solomons enclosure (the Haram). It stands opposite the tomb 
of Jacob, and is near that of his forefathers Abraham and Isane. 
Now Ibrahim ibn Ahmad al Khalaniji states that he was requested 
bone of (the Khalif*) Al Muktadir's women, AL’Ajü by name. 
who was sojourning at the Holy City, to procced to the plaec 
where, according to the tradition, Joseph was buried, and having 
discovered the sepulchre, to ercet over it à building. So AI 
Khalanji set forth with workmen, and they found the place where, 
according to tradition, Joseph was buried, namelv, outside the 
enclosure (of Solomon), and opposite the tomb of Jacob. and 
they bought the field from its owner, and began to lav it bare. 
In the very place indicated by the tradition they came on à huxx 
roc*, and this. by order of A1 Khalanji, was broken into. ‘Fhev 
tore off a portion, ‘and, says Al Khalanji, * 1 being with the 
workmen in the trench when they raised up the fragment, lo ! here 
lay (the body of) Joseph peace be upon him'—beautiful and 
glorious to look on, as he is always represented to have been, 
Now, first there arose from the place an odour of musk, followine 
it, however, came a strong wind : so L'eaused the workmen to set 
down into its place again the fragment of rock, to be as it had 
been before.’ 

Ame dfrensards, "Slujir ad Din.continnes ‘ther ltiltscomer 
this place the Dome which can be seen there to this dav, in proor 
thacathestradition is atrue one. and-that the Pamriareh iS bomigel 
beneath.  ‘Fhis Dome stands without the walls of Solomon 
Enclosure, and to the west of it, being within the Madrasah (or 
college), endledeatter AT Marhikoan Nasir Plesnn.Ÿ bic sit tire 
passant day is called Al Kaldah çoohe castle) Von @mtér üt 
through the gate of the Mosque which opens towards the market, 
and leads to the Eunuehs Spring (Ain at Taweshr). Ti a pe: 


* He reigned from 908 to 932 A.D. 


Fr Oneratthe Mamie Srtans ft. Elec se memesimitent in ose po, 
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much frequented (by pilgrims, who are shown) here the grave (of 
Joseph}. One of the guardians of Hebron, Shihäb ad Din 
Ahmad al Yaghmurif by name, pierced à gateway in the western 
wall of (the Haram, which is) Solomon’s Enclosure, and this 
opens opposite to the tomb of our lord Joseph. He also set a 
cenotaph over this lower tomb. to mark the same, and to be 
similar to those that are above the other graves of the Patriarchs 
that lie in the Mosque (or Haram) of Abraham. ‘This was done 
durinygthe reign of SultaneBarkuk.”# (ME. ael)., 16848) 

Of Mujir ad Dins description and measurements of the 
Hebron Sanctuary in his own day, the following translation gives 
the substance of the text printed in the Cairo edition (p. 56 ef seg.). 
‘The letters in brackets refer to the plan facing p. 312 : 

“ Hebron Sanctuary : measurements within the walls of 
Solomon’s building. 

“The length from north to south, measuring from the back of 
the Mihräb near the Mimbar (K) to the further end of the shrine 
in which is the grave of Jacob (P), is 8c ells of the workmans ell 
—less about & or ? of an ell. 

‘The breadth from east to west, measuring from the wall at 
the entrance-gate to the back of the western colonnade (74h) in 
which is the window (s%abbak) leading to the sepulchre of Joseph 
(S), is 41 ells, plus about or ! an-ell- thesell beingthatmsédihy 
the workmen of our day. 

The thickness of the wall on all sides is 34 ells. ‘The number 
of the courses in its construction is fifteen in the highest portion, 
which is that near the gate of the Kala'ah at the south-west corner 
{near D), and the height of the wall here from the ground—not 
including the part built by the Greeks, which lies above Solomon's 
wall—is 26 ells.  Among the stones used in Solomon’s wall, there 
is one near the Tabl Khänah (Drum House), the length of which 
is 11 ells. ‘The height (47) of each of the courses of Solomon's 
walls is about 13 ells. ‘There are two minarets that rise from the 
walls, one at the south-east angle (V), and the other at the north- 
west angle (U), and these are beautifully built. 


* Governor of Jerusalem ard Hebron in 796 (1394). 
+ The Mamiluk Sultan of Egypt who reigned 784-Sot (1382-1369). 
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‘A5 regards the description of the buildinus. insideTthe walls 
there is à vaulted building (the Church) occupving about half 
namely, the southern portion (of the area, and extendinys north 
ward. Ît dates from Greek times. It consists of three aisles, 
and the middle susle is higher than those that lie to the cast 
and west of it. The root :s supported on tour well-built piers. 
At the end of the middle aisle of this vaulted building is the 
Mihrab, and beside it is the Mimbar tpulpit) of wood, made in the 
reign of the Fatimite Khalif al Mustansir-billah, or order ot Badr 
al Jamali, in 483 (1091). It was brought here trom \sealon in 
Saladin's time. 

* Imathisopart (2e. the Church}are the tombhsof ste, near the 
pier beside the Münbar (on the western side, at |): the tomb of 
his wife Rebecca is opposite beside the eastern pier (at D. his 
main-building (the Church) has three doors opening into the court 
oiithe Mlosque. ‘The middle decor leads mt the Saneteanr of 
Abraham. his is a vaulted chamber of miuble, with four walls. 
Ommitsmmestern side is the cell ON: in wlirieh is chescvemhmol 
Abraham, and corresponding on the cast is the tomb of Sarah (M. 
Lhe second doorwar (of the inain-building). which is on the east, 
and near the great entrance-wate in Solomons wall, is behind 
Sarah's tomb. ‘The third doorwav, to the west, iS immediately 
behind Abraham's tomb : it leads into the colonnade. ‘This sate* 
was built by Shihäb ad Din al Yaghmuüri, who also piereed the 
window in Solomon's wall opening into the place of Josepl's tomb, 
and this during the reign of Sultan Barkuk in 796 (1 304). 

* In the northern part of the enclosure of Solomon is the grave 
of Jacob (P)lying on the western side, and in a line with Abrahanrs 
tomb. Opposite this (O0) on the eastern side is the tomb of his 
wife Likà (Leah}). ‘The Court of the Mosque between the tomb 
of Abraham and that of Jacob, is uncovered to the sky. ‘The 
domes over the patriarch's tombs are said to have been baton 
the times of the Omayyad Khalifs.” 

All the above, written in the year 1496, tallies exactly with the 
present descriptions of the Hebron Sanctuary. (CE PET. 
Memoirs, ii. 337.) 


* Now closed. 
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'AKKAH OR ’AKKA (ACRE). 


“ Asçityswn the coastof the JordanProvinee” Msn) 

Mukaddasi, writing in 985 A.b., gives the following interesting 
description of the city: 

Akkà is a fortified city on thessem The mosque here 
large. In its court is a clump of olive-trees, the oil from which 
suffices for the laps of the mosque, and vet besides. This city 
had remained unfortified until the time when Ibn Fülûn (the 
Ruler of Egypt) visited it, coming from ‘Fyre, where he had seen 
the fortifications and the walls which are there carried round so as 
to protect the harbour. ‘Then Ibn Tûlûn wished to construet at 
"Akkà a fortification that should be as impregnable as that of Tyre. 
From all provinces artificers were brought together : but when the 
matter was laid before them, all averred that none in these days 
knew how the foundations of a building could be laid in the water. 
Then one mentioned to Ibn Tûlün the name of my grandfather, 
Abu Bakr, the architect, saying that if perchance any had know- 
ledye in these matters, it would be he alone. So Ibn Tülün 
wrote to his Lieutenant in Jerusalem commanding that he should 
despatch my grandfather to him : ard on his arrival they laid the 
affair before him. ‘The matter is easy, said my grandfather : 
‘let them bring such sveamore beams as be large and strong.” 
These beams he set to float on the surface of the water, as a pro- 
longation of the town walls (seawards), and he bound them one to 
the other : while towards the west he left the opening for à mighty 
gateway. And upon these beams he raised a structure with stones 
and cement. After every five courses he strengthened the same 
by setting in great columns. At length the beams became so 
welghted that thev began to sink down ; but this was little by 
httle, and finally they rested on the sand. ‘Then they ceased 
building for a whole vear, that the construction might consolidate 
itself, after which, returning, thev began again to build. And 
from where it had been left off, continuing, my grandfather made 
a junction between this and the ancient city walls. bringing the 
new Work right up into the old, and causing the two to join 
together. Across the western gate of the port he built a bridge. 
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and every night when the ships had come within the harbour they 
den atrossthe waiter-gatemmchain, even ass the case ‘Pvre. 
It is reported that my grandfather received for this matter the 
sum of 1,090 Dinärs ( £ 500). besides robes of honour, horses, and 
other gifts, and his name was inseribed over the work. Now, 
before this harbour had been made the enemy were wont to take 
advantage of the ships Irving here to do them grievous damage.” 
(Mk, "162, 163.) 

Mimislaceount is quoted verbatim by Vtt (Mik., rimes. 7184 
and Mar. ii. 271, in épitome), who adds that the inscription naming 
Abu Bakr the architect still existed in the thirteenth centurv, when 
he wrote. The method of building described, with stone-pillars 
used, as ‘through-bonds," is one much used in later centuries D: 
the architects of the Crusaders. ‘The remains of the double mole 
forming the inner harbour at Acre mav still be seen. though at the 
present day these are almost entirely under water. {See Mems. 
OP ACPN P., vol. 1, 160.) 

Our next account of Acre is written by the Persian Pilerim 
Näsir, who visited the city in 1047: 

‘termdleaving Tvyre, we travelled 7 leagues, and came tamtlre 
township of ?’Akkah, which, in official documents 1 named 
Madinat ’Akkah. The city stands on an eminence. the crounel 
sloping, but in part it is level: for all along this coast thes onh 
build towns where there is an elevation, being in terror of an 
encroachment of the waves of the sea. The Friday Mosque nt 
Acre is in the centre of the town, and rises taller than all the other 
edifices. All its columns arc of marble. To the right hand, out 
side the Mosque, and towards the Kiblah {south} is the tomb ot 
the Prophet Sàalih*—peace be upon him: The court of the 
Mosque is partly paved with stone, and the other part is sown 
with green herbs, for they say it was here that Adam--peace li 
upon him !—first practised husbandrv.  Pinade à measurement ot 
the city ; its length is 2,000 ells, and its breadth 00 ells. ts 
walls are extremely strong: to the west and south Hes the seu. 
* According to the Kuran (vi, 71, Sa as the prophet sent te ctivert 
the tribe of Thamud. He is varisuslé idemtitied Wii fisc Predog ail CUTRÉS 
si. 16, & the Sabah of verse 12 of the same chagtten. 
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On the southern side is what is called the Minà (or port). Now, 
most of the towns upon this coast have a Minä, which same 1s a 
place constructed for the harbouring of ships. It resembles, so to 
speak, a stable, the back of which is towards the town, with the 
side-walls stretching out into the sex  Seaward, for a space of 
about 50 élls, there is no wall, but only chaïins, stretching from 
one walPs end to the other. When they wish to let a ship come 
into the Mina, theyslack the chains until they have sunk beneath the 
surface of the water sufficient to let the ship pass over them (into 
the harbour): then thes tighten up the chain again so as to prevent 
any strange vessel coming in to make an attempt against the ships. 

‘ Outside the eastern city gate, and on the left hand, is a spring, 
to which you descend by twenty-six steps before reaching the 
water. ‘This thev call the Ain al Bakar (the Ox Spring), relating 
how it was Adam—peace be upon him !-—who discovered this 
spring, and gave his oxen water therefrom, whence its name of the 
Ox-Spring. 

“When you leave this township of Acre and go eastwards, vou 
come to the mountain region (of Lower Galilée), where there are 
various places of martyrdom of the prophets— peace be upon 
them : -and this region lies aside from the road of him who would 
travel to Ramlah. . . . Here I went and wisited the rombmat 
“Akkah, who is the founder of the city of Acre, a very pious and 
great personage.” (N. Kh., 12-14.) 

In 1104 King Baldwin and the Crusaders took Acre.  Idrisi, 
writing in 1154, but from the descriptions given him by other 
travellers, remarks : 

“?Akkah is a large city, spaciously laid out, with many domains 
round it. ‘The city has a fine and safe port. ‘The population is 
of mixed (nationality and religion)” (Id., 12.) 

The next account is bv ’Ali of Herat,swhomvreteninmmys. "Ale 
uives the following account of the celebrated Ox Spring, a site held 
sacred by Jews, Muslims, and Christians alike, and a favourite 
place of pilyrimage of those days. ‘The Crusaders ultimately 
turned the eastern part of the Mosque they found here into a 
church. 

“'lhere is hère (says ‘Ali of Herat)Mthe tin al Petite 
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whence came forth the oxen wherewith Adam ploughed the carth. 
Over this spring is à Mashhad (or oratory) dedicated to Mi ibn 
Abu Tälib (son-in-law of the Prophet). ‘Fhis the Franks wished 
to turn into a church. And they set here (one day) à guarchian 
who was to superintend the building thercof and serve the place 
But on the morrow he came and said, * Fhave seen (in my sleep) 
a person who spake, saying, Z'am Ur in Abu Tab: sav no tr 
thy people that thev shall Leave this place to be à Mosque, Jor other 
aise tuill Z destroy thee But When the guardian told his country 
men this they would not believe his words. And they set another 
in his place ; but when the morrow came behold thev found this 
man dead. So the f'ranks abandoned their purpose, and it has 
remained a Mosque even to the present time. ‘They say that the 
tomb of Sâlih is to the south of the [ami (Mosque), but the truth 
is otherwise. ‘The tomb of °Akk, or °Akkah, from whom the citr 
js named;mis also in the neïighhourhood." (A. EF. Ont MIS 
folio 32.) 

Our next account of Acre is from the Spanish Arab Ibn Jubair, 
who visited the city in 1185, a couple of vears before the place 
was retaken by Saladin. The following is a translation somewhat 
condensed-— of those paragraphs of his diary which describe the 
town : 

“That night we stopped at one of the farmsteads, about à league 
distant from ’Akkah. ‘The head man there —who was the mspector 
of the affairs thereof for the Muslim landlord, and on behalf of 
the Franks also, for whatever the farmers did there in the matter 
of cultivation—invited us as guests, and gave hospitality to all the 
people of the caravan, both great and small, lodging us in a broadl 
gallery in his house and setting food before us. We remainel 
there that night and the next day entered 7\kkah. And thex 
brought us tothe Diwân (Dogana, Custom-house) which ts a Khan 
prepared as the halting-place of caravans. Before the gate 1 4 
carpeted platform on which sit the secretaries of the Divan on the 
part of the Christians, before desks of cbony ornamented with 
gold work. These write in Arabic, and talk the language also, and 
their head is the Sähib ad Diwân (Chief of the Customs), and thev 
take note of all that passes before them. 
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SC Akkah is the chief of the Frank cities of Syria, the great port 
of the sea, and the great anchorage for their ships, being second 
only to Constantinople. It is the mecting-place of Muslim and 
Christian merchants of all lands. The place ts full of pigs and of 
crosses. ‘The Franks took it from the Muslims in the first decade 
of the sixth century (of the Hijrah). ‘They turned the Mosque 
into a chureh, and the Minaret into a belk-tower. But Allah has 
granted that a part of the Jamr Mosque should sull remain un- 
descerated in the hands of the Muslims, and here, as strangers. 
they assemble to pray. Near the Mihräb of this is the tomb of 
the Prophet Sâlih —peace be upon him: In the eastern part ot 
the town is the spring called ‘Aïn al Bakar (the Spring of the Ox). 
it being that from which Allah caused the ox to come forth for 
Adam — peace be on him! ‘The descent to the spring is by polished 
steps : and over it stands à Mosque, the Mihrâb of which remains 
in good condition. ‘To the east of it the Franks have built a 
Mihrâb (or oratorv) for themselves, and Moslems and infdels 
assemble together to make their prayers. But the place is in the 
bands of the Christians, and by them is much honoured. We 
stayed in ’Akkah twordays,.and thenmwentto Stein 
306, 307.) | 

“The towns of ’Akkah and Sûr have no gardens (immediately) 
surrounding them: they stand in a flat country and along the 
shore of the sea. ‘Fhe fruits are brought into the town from the 
gardens that are in the neighbourhood. Both towns possess broad 
lands lying on the flanks of the mountain chain along the coast, 
and these are occupied by farmsteads. Their produce is brought 
into those cities : and these lands are extremelv rich. To the east 
Of ’Akkah and at the further end cf the town is a Wädi, down 
which flows à torrent of water, and on its banks, near the sea 
{mouth}) is à stretch of land than which none can be seen more 
beautiful No Maidän (or race-course) for horses can be finer. 
The (Christian) Lords of the town go there evening and morning, 
and the soldiers, also, for exercise.” (I. J., 313, 314.) 

"Akkah, according to Väknüt (Väk. il. sopogp)-«assthement 
beautiful of the coast towns, and belongs to the Jordan Province. 
He next quotesMukaddasi. 26 Contes: MON IN 
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Mu'âwiyah of old gained great glory by conquering ’Akkah and 
the coast towns. He refortified both ‘Akkah and Sür before he 
set out to conquer Cyprus. After his days the fortifications of 
‘Akkah fell to ruin, and they were restored bv the Khalif Hisbäam, 
the son of "Abd al Malik, and were the Frontier Fortresses of the 
Jordan Province. All the artificers of the land (of Syria) lived here. 
Then Hishäm moved them all to Tvre, where thev remained till 
about the Khalif Al Muktadir's day (4 D. 908-932), when thev 
were all dispersed on the coming of the Crusaders. 

‘The Franks besieged ‘Akkah by land and by sea in 495 
(1104), and took it, slaying many. ‘The city remained in their 
hands till Saladin retook it in 583 (1187): but the Franks (under 
Richard Cœur de Lion) came against it again, and laid siege and 
dug a ditch, even though Saladin came and encompassed them 
without, and laid siege to the besiegers during the space cf three 
Mens. ONüne-the less, at læst the Fraunks again tes Mie 
from the hands of the Muslims in 587 (1191), and made captives 
of nearly three thousand Muslims; so the city remains sull in 
their hands to the present day.” 

Thus far Yaäaküût, who wrote in 1223. ‘Theauthorof the /arustd, 
who epitomized his work about the year 1300, adds : 

MAKKah was retaken from the franks in 6go (12915) I M 
Malik al Ashraf ibn Kalaün (the Mamlüuk Sultan of Egypt, 
who made great slaughter of all the Christians here. (Mar. 
He 2 I) 

Väâkût (Väk., ii. 758) and the author of the Warasid (Mar. 
iin2o4) also mention the * OX Spring,” noting that it is held in 
veneration by Muslims, Christians, and Jews alike, and give the 
story of Adams ox Yakuüt adds that many other strange tradli- 
tions are related of this spring. 

A cursory notice of Acre is given by Dimashki (Dim., 2133 
which adds nothing, however, to the foregome. Ab Fida, 
writing in 1321, after a notice of the OX Spring, continues : 

sAcre is à beautiful citv. The people have their drinking 
water from an underground channel which comes into the town. 
There is a fine and spacious port, and artisans are numerous here. 
At the present day Acre is in ruins, having been brought back 
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into the hands of the Muslims from the Franks in the year 6g9 
(1291), and T myself was present at its capture, and had boots 
therefrom.” (A. F., 243.) 


In 1353 Acre was visited by the traveller Ibn Batûtah, who 


35 

reports (1 B., 1 129) the city to have been in ruins when he 
visited it, “though formerly it was the Frank capital of Syria.” 
He mentions eursorilr the ?Ain al Bakar, and the Mosque of the 


Prophet Sälih. 


TABARIVYAH (TIRERIAS). 


The capital of the Jordan Province. 

“’Tabarivyah lies on the lake of the same name,” writes Va kübi, 
“and is surrounded by hills. From the lake runs out the Jordan. 
At the city of Tiberias are hot springs, which bubble up and never 
fail summer or winter. They carry the hot water into the baths 
by conduits, and thus the people have no need of fuel for heating 
their water.”  (Vb., 115.) 

Istakhris account is as follows: “The chief town of ‘the 
Urdunn (Jordan) Province is Tabariyyah. It stands on a fresh- 
water lake 12 leagues long, by from 2 leagues to 3 leagues across. 
There are hot springs which flow out near the city, rising about 
2 leagues away ; but even when the water reaches the town— 
although from the length of the conduit it has somewhat cooled - 
it is still so hot that skins thrown into it have the hair removed, 
and it is impossible to use the water (for bathing) until (cold 
water) has been mixed with it. This water is what is generally 
employed in the hot baths and the (mosque) tanks (for ablution). 
At Tabariyÿvah they use (for drinking purposes) the water of the 
ler (ES, 56: D. rrg.) 

*Tabariyvah,” writes Mukaddasi, “is the capital of the Jordan 
Province, and a city of the Valley of Kin'ân (Canain). Mhe 
houses stand between the mountain and the lake. The town is 
narrow, hot in summer, and unhealthy. It is nearly a league in 
length, but has no breadth. Its market-place extends from one 
city gate to the other, and its graveyard 5 on the hill-slope. 
There are here eight natural hot baths, where no fuel need be 
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used, and numberless basins besides of boiling water. ‘The 
mosque is large and fine, and stands in the market-place. Its 
floor is laid in pebbles, set on stone drums, placed close one to 
another. Of the people of Tiberias it is said that for two months 
they dance, and for two more they gorge: that for two months 
they beat about, and for two more they go naked : that for two 
months they play the reed, and for two more they wallow. ‘The 
explanation of this is that they dance from the number of fleas, 
then gorge off the Nabak fruit ; they beat about with fy-laps to 
chase away the wasps from the meat and the fruits, then they go 
naked from the heat ; they suck the sugar-canes, and then have to 
wallow through their muddy streets. Beyond the lower end of 
the Lake of Tiberias is a great bridge, * over which lies the rond 
from Damascus. The people drink the water of the jake. Around 
its shores are villages and palm-trees, and on its surface are boats 
which come and go. The water from the baths and the hot 
springs flows into the lake, and strangers dislike the flavour of its 
waters for drinking. ‘The lake swarms, none the less, with fish, 
and the water is light of digestion. ‘The mountains. whieh are 
steep, overhang the town.” (Muk., 161: quoted at length bv 
Vâk., iii. 510.) 

Mukaddasi continues on another page: “Near ‘Fiberias are 
boiling springs, which supply most of the hot baths of that town. 
A conduit goes to each bath from the springs, and the steam of 
the water heats the whole building, wherebv thev have no need of 
artificial firing. In an outer building they set cold water, which, 
in certain proportion, has to be mixed with the hot by those who 
wish to bathe ; and this same also serves in the (mosques) for the 
ablution. Within this district are other hot springs, as at the place 
called AT Hammah (the Thermal Waters). ‘Fhose who suffer from 
the scab, or ulcers, or sores, and other such-like diseases, come to 
bathe here during three days, and then afterwards they dip in the 
water of another spring, which is cold, whereupon if Allah 
vouchsafe it to them they become cured. 1 have heard the 


* Either the Jisr al Majami,, or the bridge, at present in ruins, clos to the 
southern end of the lake, called Jisr as Sidd, 
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people of TFiberias relate that all around these springs, down to 
the time of Aristotle, there were bath-houses, each establishment 
being for the cure of à specific disvase, and those who were 
affected thereby sojourned here and bathed for their cure.  Aris- 
totle, however, demanded of the king of that time that these bath- 
houses should be pulled down, lest thereby men should become 
exempt from recourse to physicians.  ‘"Fhat there are here several 
different waters, with various medicinal properties, would appear 
to be à certain fact : for every sick person who comes here now 
is obliged each one to immerse himself completely in the (mixed) 
waters, in order to insure that he shall get to that which, in 
particular, may heal his special disorder.  Among the villages 
near Maäb, also, there is another hot-spring, called Hammah.? 
(Muk., 185.) 

The springs here mentioned must be those of Gadara, or 
Amatba, in the Yarmuk Valley, near the present town of 
Umm Keis. 

Tiberias was visited by Näsir-i-Khusrau in 1047. He writes in 
his Diary : 

“ Leaving Irbil we came down a valley, at the further end of 
which were visible the lake and the city of Tabariyyah upon the 
shore of the same. The length of the lake (of Tiberias) I would 
estimate at 6 leagues, and its breadth may be 3 leagues. The 
water of the lake is sweet and of good flavour. The town lies on 
the western shore. ‘The waters from the hot springs near by. and 
the drainage-water of the houses, all flow into the lake ; and yet 
the population of the city, and of the places along the shore of 
the lake, do, none the less, all of them drink of the waters thereof. 
I heard that once upon a time a certain governor of the city gave 
orders that they should prevent the refuse of the city and the 
sewage from draining thus into the lake. But (after his orders 
were carried out) the water of the lake itself became fetid, so as 
to be no longer fit for drinking ; and on his ordering that the 
sewers should again be allowed to open therein, the lake-water 
became once more sweet as aforetimes. The city has a strong 
wall that, beginning at the borders of the lake, goes all round the 
town ; but on the water side there is no wall. ‘There are number- 
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less buildings erected in the very water, for the bed of the lake in 
this part is rock; and they have built pleasure-houses that are 
supported on columns of marble, rising up out of the water. The 
lake is very full of fish. 

“The Friday Mosque is in the midst of the town. At the gate 
of the mosque is a spring, over which they have built a hot bath : 
and the water of this spring is so hot that, until it has been mixed 
with cold water, you cannot bear to have it poured over vou. 
They say this hot bath was built by Solomon, the son of David -- 
peace be upon them both !--and L myself did visitit. ‘There is, 
too, on the western side of the town of Tiberias a mosque known 
as the Jasmine Mosque (.H/asjid à J'üsmin).  Itis a fine buildiner, 
and in the middle part rises a great platform (24kkän), where they 
have their Mihräbs (or prayer-niches). Al round those they have 
set jasmine-shrubs, from which the mosque derives its name. In 
the colonnade, on the eastern side, is the tomb of Yüsha’ ibn Nün 
(Joshua, the son of Nun): and underneath the great platform 
aforesaid are shown the tombs of the seventy prophets peace be 
upon them! whom the children of Israel slew. In the town ef 
Tiberias they make prayer-mats of reeds, which sell in the place 
itseif for five Maghr:bi Dinârs (or over £2)a-piece. On the west of 
the city rises a mountain, upon which bas been built in hewn 
stone a castle: and there is here an inscription in Hebrew 
characters, stating that, at the time it was cut, the Pleiades stood 
at the head of the zodiacal sign of the Ram. The tomb of Abu 
Hurairah (the Prophet's Companion) lies outside the city, towards 
the south: but no one can go and visit it, for the people who live 
here are of the Shrah sect, and as soon as anvone comes to make 
the visitation, the boys begin a tumult, and raise à disturbance 
about him that ends in stone-throwing, wherefrom injuries are 
received.” (N. Kh., 16.) 

‘The castle here mentioned is probably the remains of Herod's 
Castle, now called Aasr Print al Malik (the Palace of the Kings 
Daughter), lately visited and described by TFerr Schumacher in 
the P. E. F. Qvarterly Statement for April, 1887. 

Abu Hurairah, one of the Prophets Companions, whose tomb 
Nésiravaseunable torvisit,-dieds in A.16. 57 (655) at Akik. PRE 


air À 
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body, say the historians, was taken into AT Madinah, and buried 
in the well-kknown cemetery of Al Baki. (Cf. Ibn Khallikan’s 
Biographical Dictionarv, translated by De Slane, 1 570.) In con- 
firmation of Nésir's account, that his tomb was in old times shown 
at a village near Fiberias, is a stone of ’Ajlün marble, measuring 
2 fvet 7 inches by 2 fect, lately discovered in this neighbourhood 
by Herr Schumacher. It bears on its face an Arabic inscription 
to the following effect : 

Zn the name of Allah the Compassionate, the Merciful ‘Say : 
He is one God God the Everlasting ! He begetteth not, and He 
is not begotten, and there ts none like unto Him* This is the Tomb 
of Abu Hurairah, the Companion of the Apostle of Allah: upon 
zhom be the peace of Allah and His blessing.” 

In the place where this stone was discovered, Herr Schumacher 
noted traces of an ancient mosque. (P. E. F. Qzarterlv State- 
ment, April, 1887, p. 80.) 

“Tabariyyah,” according to Idrisis work, written in 1154, “4 
a great city in the Province of the Jordan, and the capital thereof. 
It is a beautiful town, lving on the slope of the mountain : and it 
stretches out in the length, for its breadth is small. In length it 
is near to a couple of miles. At the base of the town, on its 
western part, is a lake of sweet water 12 miles long, and the like 
in breadth ; and over it sail vessels that carry the crops of the 
lands round the lake to the city. It has fortified walls. ‘Phey 
manufacture here the mats called As Sâmäniyyah; and marvellous 
they are, and very little are they manufactured elsewhere in any 
of the other towns of this land. In Tiberias are hot baths with 
hot water that is not heated with fire. ‘The water remains hot 
summer and winter. Ainong them is the bath called Hammäm 
ad Damäkir: it is very large, and the water when it first gushes 
from the ground is so hot that they scald kid skins and fowls 
therein, and you may boil eggs in it. ‘The water is salt Then 
there is the Hammâm L'ûlû, which is smaller than the Hammäim 
ad Damâkir. Its water is hot, but sweet; and the warm water is 
distributed among the houses in the neighbourhood, being used 
for washing and other purposes. Of other baths is the Hammäm 


* This first paragraph forms the r12th chapter of the Kuran, 
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al Minjadah. In all l'iberias there is no Hammäm that is heated 
with fire except only the Small Bath (47 ZZammam as Saghir), and 
this was originally built by a certain one of the Muslim kings in 
his private house for his own use, and for the use of his wives, and 
his children, and his servants. When he died the bath was thrown 
open and given to the people for the publie to use, and in it alone 
is the water heated with fire. 

“To the south of Tiberias are great Hamimäms, such as ‘Ain 
Maukrin, and ’Ain ash Sharaf (or ‘Ain ash Sharab), and others, 
wherein at all seasons flow out springs of hot water. Sick people 
from all the neighbouring countries come to these, such ax 
those who suffer from lumbago, and paralvsis, and rheumatism, 
and those with ulcers and the scab : and they remain in the water 
during three days, and then —by the permission of Allah —ther 
become healed.” (Id. 10.) 

‘Alt of Herat has the following notices of places of visitation 
lying near Tiberias. ‘The text will be found on folios 27, 2x3, and 
30, of the Oxford MS., and they have been copied by; Väküt into 
his Dictionary : 

“To the east of the lake is said to be the tomb of Sulaiman 
(King Solomon) ibn Dâûd ; but the truth is that his tomb is at 
Bait Lahm, both he and his father being buried in the cave where 
Jesus was born (at Bethlehem). On the cast of the lake also is 
the tomb of Lukmän, the sage (-Esvp). At Tabariyyah is the 
spring of water which is called after ‘Isû (Jesus), the son of Mary 
—peace be upon Him!—and the Church of the ‘Free (Auxisal ai 
Shajarak), about which there is a wondrous history concernins 
‘Îsà ibn Maryam— peace be upon Him'—and the dvers (or 
artisans). It is mentioned in the Evangil, and was the first 
miracle that He did. 

“On the spur of the Mountain of ‘Fabariyyah is the tomb ol 
Abu Hurairah.” (Copied in Yäk., tit. 512.) 

Lhe story of Jesus and the artisans, or dyers for the MS. 
vary in the reading of the word—is presumably some apocrxphal 
version of the marriage of Cana. 

‘Ali of Herût continues: The Hammam (or hot baths) ot 
Tiberias are considered one of the wonders of the world. "The 
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lieat the Gate-of Tabariyyah, and beside the lake.  Of-thetlilss 
of this we have seen manv in other parts of the world. But that 
which is the real wonder of the world is the Hammäm at a place 
in the dependencies of Fabarivyah, and to the east of it at a 
village ealled AT Husainiyvah, in the Wädi (of the Yarmük). 
Here there arc ancient structures said to have been built by 
Solomon, the son of David, and one building was originally a 
temple. ‘The water flows out from the forepart of the building, 
pouring forth from twelve openings, and each spring is especiallr 
purposed to cure à special disease. ‘The water is extremelv hot, 
but is perfectly limpid and sweet to drink.” (Copied by Väküt, 
HEVGTO.) 

“Fabariyyah,® writes Yâkût, “is à small town on the shore of 
the lake of that name. It lies three days distant from Jamaseus, 
and the like from Jerusalem, and two days from ’Akkah, being in 
the Jordan Province and in the Ghaur. ‘The town in shape is 
long and narrow, till it attains the slope of à small mountain near 
by, on which are other buildings. ‘There are hot salt springs here, 
over which they have built Hammäâms, and thev use no fuel. 
Fabarivyah is called after Tabârà (Tiberias), one of the Greëk 
kings. He built the baths here, for he saw no fuel was needed, 
hot water gushing out by night and day. ‘Fabariyvah was first 
conquered by (the Arab commander) Shurahbil in the vear 13 
(634) by capitulation : one half of the houses and churches were 
to belong to the Muslims, the other half to the Christians. 
Between ‘T'abariyvah and Baisân is another hot bath called the 
Hammah of Solomon, the son of David. ‘They say it cures all 
kinds of diseases. 

‘In the middle of the lake is a sculptured stone, with upper 
rows of stones set thereon. It may be seen fromafar off "Is 
said by the people of the neighbourhood to be the tomb of 
David.” (Vâk., ül. 500.) 

“Tabariyyah,” writes Dimashki, ‘in. the SAfd DISC 
origimally the capital of the Jordan Jund. It is a city that is 
built along the shore of the lake. ‘The latter is 12 miles long, 
and 6 miles across. ‘The mountains surround it on all sides. 
Out of the lake runs the Shariah (River Jordan), which flows 
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déwn tosthe Lake of Zughar (the Dead. Sea). On the shoreof 
the Lake of T'abariyyah are some springs of extremely hot water, 
CNed. Al Hammämaât (the Hotsbhs)  Phemwatermof the 
springs is salt and sulphurous, and is very useful m cases of swollen 
limbs, dry mange, or for excess of phlegm, and extreme corpu- 
lence. They say that the tomb of Solomon, the son of David, is 
mmedake.” (Dim. 2rr.) 

Abu-l Fidà gives much of the above in epitoine, but adds no 
néfacts. In his day the city was in ruinsmmérer havre 
: covered the siege by Saladin, who took it from the Crusaders im 
1197. 

Pabariyyah was visited in 1355 by Ibn Batütah. He spsaks of 
I laeetand ancient town, nôwwin ruwins : * Pherenare, she 
says, “baths here, with bath-houses for both men and women, 
and the waters are very hot. ‘The Lake of Fabarigyah is 6 leagues 
long, and 3 leagues broad. At Tabarivyah is the Mosque of the 
Prophets. Here also is the tomb of Shu‘aib (Jethro), and of his 
daughter, the wife of Moses. ‘The tombs of Solomon, Yahuda 
(Judah), and Rübil (Reuben), are also shown here. (LB, 


1122) 


CHAPTER IX: 
PROVINCIAL CAPITALS AND CHIEF TOWNS (continue). 


1jrre (Sûr). Sidon (Saida). Tripoli (Tarabulus, or Atrâbulus): The Old 
and the New Town—The Castles of the Assassins. Æim5 (Emessa) : 
The Talisman against Scorpions. Æemth (Ilamath): The Ancient 
Castle.  A/eppo (Halab) : Ibn Butlân’s Description-—The Castle. ntiorh 
(Antakiyyah) : Christian Churches and Convents —Description by Ibn 
Butlin—The Great Storm of the V'ear 1050 À.b.— Tradition of Habib an 
Najar. Zarsus: The Frontier Fortress, and the Garrison. 


SORACERE). * 
“A criv of the Jordan Province,” writes Ya’kübi. ‘Itis the chief 
town of the coast districts, and contains the Arsenal (Dér as 
Sand'ah). Vrom here sail the Sultan's ships on the expeditions 
against the Greeks. It is a beautiful place, and fortified. The 
population is of mixed nationality.”  (Vb., 115.) 

#“Süûr in the Jordan Province is one of the most stronglv 
fortified of the sea-coast towns. It is populous, and its lands 
arc fertile. ‘They say it is the most ancient of the coast towns, 
and that most of the Greek philosophers were from it.” (Is. 59: 
PET 114) 

Mukaddasi in 985, writes : * Tyreis a fortified town on the sea, 
or rather in the sea, for you enter the town through one gate only, 
over a bridge, and the sea lies all round it. ‘The citr consists of 
two quarters : the first being built on the terra firma : while the 
second, (the harbour) beyond this, is an area enclosed by triple 

# Tyre, in Hebrew 7, becomes regularly Sir in Arabic: while the 


Arabic word 7#r is the name given to Sinai, Tabor. and other conspicuous 
mountains or hills. See p. 72. 
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walls with no earth appearing, for the walls rise out of the sea. 
Into this harbour the ships come every night, and then à chain is 
drawn across, whereby the Greeks are prevented from molesting 
them. Water is brought into the town by means of à vaulted 
aqueduct. ‘lyre is a beautiful and pleasant city. Many artificers 
dwell here, and ply their special trades. Between Tvre and Acre 
lies a bay of the sea, and thus the proverb says ‘Acre is opposite 
Fyre; but getting to it you will tire, that is, travelling all along 
the sea-shore.”  (Muk., 163.) 

Tyre was visited by Nâsir-i-Khusrau in 1047. He writes in his 
Diary : 

‘* Five leagues from Sidon we came to ‘T'vre, à town that rises 
Onctheushore of the sea. ‘They have built the citysonsaroek 
(which is in the sea), after such à manner, that the town-wall, for 
one hundred yards only, is upon the dry land, and the remainder 
rises up from out the very water. ‘The walls are buil: of hewn 
stone, their joints being set in bitumen in order to keep the water 
out. I estimated the area of the town to be a thousand (cubits1* 
square, and its caravanserais are built of five or six stories, set one 
above the other. There are numerous: fountains of water : the 
basaars are very clean, also great is the quantity of wealth exposed. 
This city of Fyre is, in fact, renowned for wealth and power 
among all the maritime cities of Syria. The population for the 
most part are of the Shiah sect, but the Kädi (or judge) of the 
place is a Sunni. He is known as the son of Abu ’Akil, and is à 
wood man, also very wealthy. ‘They have erected à Mash-had (a 
shrine, or place of martyrdom) at the city gate, where one may 
sue great quantities of carpets and hangings, and lamps and 
lanterns of gold and silver. The town itself stands on an eminence. 
Water is brought thereto from the mountain: and leading up to 
the town-gate they have built arches (for the aqueduet). along 
which the water comes into the citv. In these mountains is the 
valley (of the Battâf), over against this city, and running castward, 
through which, after eighteen leagues, vou come t6 the Ci ot 
Damascus.” (N. Kh., rr.) 


* The word a54 is, | suppose, to be understood. None of the MSS. give 
the measure employed. 
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In 124 the Crusaders, under Baldwin IL, besieged and took 
Tyre, and the Franks afterwards held the city till 1291, when it 
was retaken by the Muslims. 

“Sür,” says Idrisi, in 1154, “is a finétciteupén 4e SESNonE, 
where there is a harbour for vessels to moor in, and to sail from. 
Itis à fortified place, and of ancient date. ‘Fhe sea surrounds it 
on three-sides, and there is à largensubant  DÉyTNenRee 
long-necked vases of glass and pottery. Also a sort of white 
clothes-stuff which is exported thence to all parts, being extremelr 
fine, and well woven beyond compare. ‘The price also is verv 
high ; and in but few of the neighbouring countries do they make 
as good a stuff.”  (Id., 11.) 

Tyre was visited by Ibn Jubair in 1185. He writes of it in his 
Diary in the following terms : 

‘*Tyre 1s a town that is like a fortress, and it belongs tomthe 
Franks. Its streets and roads arc cleaner than those of ‘Akkà. 
Many Moslems live here, and they are unmolested by the Infidels. 
The town is smaller than ‘Akkâ. ‘The fortress is wonderfully built 
and impregnable. It has two gates only: one on the land side, one 
on the sea. ‘The sea surrounds it on all sides save one. On the 
land side there are at the entrance of the city three gates, or 
may be four (one behind the other), each guarded by a high outer 
wall commanding the gate. ‘The sea gate is entered between two 
high towers, and then you come into the port, than which there is 
none more wonderful among all the maritime cities.  Surround- 
ing it on three sides lie the city walls, and on the fourth side it is 
closed in by a wall with an archway built cf mortared masonrv, 
and the ships come in under this archway, and anchor inside. 
Between the two towers, before mentioned, they stretch a mightv 
chain which prevents aught going in or out, and the ships can 
only pass when it is lowered. At this gate are guards who keep 
watch and ward on all who enter and depart. ‘Fhis port of Tyre 
is most famous and beautiful. ‘Akkâ has a port like it, but which 
does not afford anchorage to such large ships : and the port of 
Tyre is far the Rréer. (17, 308) 

‘The same author continues : “ Atuthe-frand Gatetof Sir 5" 
spring Of bubbling water, to which you descend br steps. Wells 
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and cisterns are numerous within the city, and there is hardiv à 
house without one.” (I. ]., 314.) 

(Tyse,” says Méloüt, invems, ‘aisma cslshrated os mel : 
frontier fortress of the Muslims. ‘Fhe city is surrounded 6n three 
sides by the sea, and there is land only on the fourth side where 
the roadway is defended by à fortified gate. It stands out in the 
sea, as the palm of the hand does from the wrist. ‘The Muslims 
first took the city in the davs of ‘Omar, and it remained in their 
hands in perfect prosperity till the year 518 (1124), when the 
Franks came against the city and beleaguered and blockaded it, 
till it surrendered. ‘The ruler of Egypt had tried to raise the 
siege, but the winds were contrary, and perforce he had to sail 
back to Egypt. ‘Then they capitulated, and the Muslims all left 
the city, and none remained, except beggars, who could not move. 
The Franks have fortified ‘Tyre and garrisoned it and rebuilt the 
town, and it remains in their hands even to the present day 
(r225). ‘Tyre is counted as of the Jordan Province (Yäk., 
M2: Mar. ii. 171.) 

Abu-l Fidâ adds nothing to the descriptions just given, except 
to note that “the city was reconquered by the Muslims in 690 
(1291), at the same time as Acre and other coast towns, and was 
then laid in ruins, as it remains down to the present day ” (that 
Mn 1) (2 PF, 243.) 

“ Saladin,” writes Dimashki, “ did not gain possession of Tyre, 
for in his days it remained in the hands of the Christians, and 
was only retaken by Saläh ad Din Khalil, and it was he who laid 
it in ruins. In the space of forty-seven days he retook from the 
Christians the fortresses of Atblith, Haifà, Iskandarünah, Tire, 
Sidon, Bairût, Jubail, Anafah, Al Bathrün, and Sarfand. 7 (nn, 
ans.) 

Tyre was visited by Ibn Batûtah in 1355, who found it a 
mass of ruins. He writes: “It was formerly proverbial for its 
strength, being washed on three sides by the sea. Ofthe ancient 
walls and port traces remain, and of old there was à chain across 
the mouth of the port.” (I. B., i. 130.) 
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SAIDA (SIDON). 


“ A city," writes Ya’kübi in 8gr, “at the foot of the [Lebanon 
mountains. ‘Fhe town is entirely peopled by Persians, who were 
brought here by the Khalif Mu’äwivah.”  (Vb., 114.) 

Saidä,” writes Mukaddäasi, ‘is à fortified city» onsthoment 
(Muk., 160.) 

Sidon was visited by the Persian traveller Näsir-i Khusrau, in 
1047. He writes in his Diary : 

‘From Bairût we came on to the city of Saidà, likewise on the 
seashore.  ‘Fhey cultivate here much sugar-cane. ‘The city has à 
well-built wall of stone, and four gates. There is a fine Friday 
Mosque, vert agreeably situated, the whole interior of which is 
spread with matting in coloured designs. The bazaars are so 
splendidly adoraed that when I first saw them I imagined the 
city to be decorated for the arrival of the Sultan, or in honour of 
some good news. When TI inquired, however, they said it was 
customary for their city to be thus always beautifully adorned. 
The gardens and orchards of the town are such that one might 
say each was a pleasance laid out at the fancy of some king. 
Kiosks are set therein, and the greater number of the trees are of 
those kinds that bear edible fruits.”  (N. Kh., 11.) 

The town of Saidä.” reports Idrisi, “lies on the coast of the 
salt sea, and is surrounded by a wall of stone, that owes its origin 
to a certain woman of pagan times. Saidä is a large city, where 
the markets are thronged and provisions are cheap. It is sur- 
rounded by gardens and trees, water is in plentv, and it has broad 
outlving districts. ‘The city owns four districts (Iklim), which 
lie contiguous to the Lebanon Mountains. ‘The first is the Iklim 
of Jazin, through which runs the Wädi al Hirr, which is noted for 
its fertility and the abundance of its fruits ‘The second is the 
Iklim as Surbah, which is a fine district. The third is the Iklim 
of Kafar Kili The fourth is the Iklimear Râmi;svhehMisr@ne 
name of a river that flows through the hills. These four districts 
contain more than 6co domains. The people of Saidà drink from 
water that is brought down from the mountains by an aqueduct. 
In the town is a celebrated spring, for during the spring months 
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there grow certain small fish of about the length of a finger, and 
some of them are male and some of them are female, havine 
organs to distinguish between the two. ‘These fish are caught at 
the breeding time and dried. When they are to be used, vou 
take one and scrape it and eat it dry, but should drink water after- 
wards, and it acts on a man as à strong aphrodisiae, so that he 
can enjoy women as much as he will without suffering from 
exhaustion or debility. ‘These fish are small and of the form of 
the Gecko lizard. They have fore and hind legs, but small, and 
partly hidden. I myself have seen them many times.” (Id. 15.) 

MSaidh, Says Vâkût, ‘issa-cityson the coast belengihemt®é me 
Damascus Province. It lies 6 leagues east of Tvre.  Saida is 
called after Saidûn, son of Sanakà, son of Kan'an (Canaan), son 
of Nûh (Noah). It was during some years in the hands of the 
Franks. There are quantities of vegctables grown all round the 
town, and the Narcissus flowers everywhere. Inthe vear so4(1r10) 
Ma dûn (Baldwin ?), who was the Lord of Jerusalem, went against 
Saidâ with a large army and conquered ït, giving the people 
quarter, but harrassing them. It remained in the hands of the 
Christians till Saladin took it in the vear 583 (1185)  (Yak., ni. 
430: Mar, ii. 174.) 

Abu-l Fidà writes : “Saidà, on the Damaseus coast, stands on 
the seaside. It is a small town, but fortified. ‘Fhe road from 
Saidà to Damascus is as follows: From Said to Mashghart is 
24 miles.  Mashgharà is one of the pleasantest of the towns of 
these parts. It has splendid trees and streams, and stands on à 
Wädi. From Mashgharà to Kämid (al Pauz), which in old times 
was the chief town of the district, is 6 miles. From Kéäunid to 
the domain called ’Ain al Jarr is 18 miles: and from Min al 
Jarr to Damaseus is also 18 miles. ‘Total from Saida to Damascus 
66 miles.” (A. F., 249.) 

Sidon was visited by Ibn Batûtah in 1355. 
as a town full of fruit-trees, the exports being fies, raisins and 
olive oil, which are carried to Egypt. (I. B., i. 132.) 


He speaks of nt 
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NAS, ORNE (FRIPOLI). 

A town,” writes Yakübi in 894, ‘‘inhabited by Perians 
brought hither by the Khalif Mu'äwivah. The place has a fine 
harbour, capable of containing a thousand ships.”  (Vb., 114.) 

Writing in the year S69, Bilädhuri says: * When ‘Othman 
became Khalif, and Mu‘äwiyah was first made Governor of Syria, 
he despatched Sufyän ibn Müûjib al Adi against Atrabulus, which 
was at that time a city containing Three Towns united into one. 
Sufyän built à fort in a meadow a few miles distant, calling it 
Hisn Sufyän, thereby cutting off aid to the city from all sides, 
and the people could get no succour either by sea or by land. 
Then the people sent to the King of Rüûm (Constantinople), 
and he despatched ships, and they escaped to them by night: 
and when Sufyân entered the city he found the place empty. 
Mu'awiyah colonized the place with Jews, and they are those who 
live at the harbour to this day. The Khalif ‘Abd al Malik rebuilt 
and refortified Tarâbulus.”  (Bil., 167.) 

According to Istakhri: *’‘Taräbulus, or Atrabulus, in the 
Damascus Province, is a city of great plenty, with excellent crops 
and fruits, for the lands are wonderfully fertile. Living is cheap. 
It is the port of Damascus, and lies on its coast. ‘he Damas- 
cenes are in garrison here, as also other men from other parts of 
the province, and they set out from here on their military expedi- 
tions. ‘The people of Tripoli are not so rough and frivolous as 
are the Damascenes : they are given to good works, and will 
listen to the exhortation of the preacher. The lands round are 
fertile, growing palms and sugar-canes.”  (Is., 61 : I. H., 116.) 

“Tarâbulus,” says Mukaddasi, ‘is a fortified city on the sea. 
It is a finer town than either Saidà or Bairût.” (Muk., 160.) 

Tripoli was visited by Nâsir-i-Khusrau in 1047. He writes in 
his Diary : 

* From Aleppo to Taräbulus is 4o leagues. ‘The whole neish- 
bourhood of the town is occupied by fields, and gardens, and 
trees. The sugar-cane grows here luxuriously, as likewise orange 
and citron trees, also the banana, the lemon, and the date. They 
were, at the time of our arrival, extracting the juice of the sugar- 
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uane. l'he town of Tripoli is so situate that three sides thercof 
are on the sea, and when the waves beat, sea-water is thrown up 
on to the very city walls. ‘The fourth side, which is towards the 
land, is protected by a mighty diteh, lving eastward of the wall, 
across which opens an iron gate, solidly built. ‘The walls are all 
of hewn stone, and the battlements and embrasures «re after the 
like work. Along the battlements are placed balistæ ('arradah). 
for their fear is of the Grecks, who are wont to attempt the place 
in their ships. ‘The city measures 1,000 eubits long. by the like 
across. Îts hostelries are four and five stories high, and there are 
even some that are of six. ‘The private houses and bazaars are 
well built, and so clean that one might take each to be à palace 
for its splendour. Every kind of meat, and fruit, and eatable 
that ever I saw in all the land of Persia is to be had here, and a 
hundred degrees better in quality. In the midst of the town is 
the great Friday Mosque, well kept, and finely adorned, and 
solidly constructed. In the mosque court is a large dome, built 
over à marble tank, in the middle of which is set a brazen 
fountain. In the bazaar, too, they have made à watering-place, 
where, at five spouts, is abundant water for the people to take 
from ; and the overflow, going along the ground, runs into the 
sea. ‘They say there are twenty thousand men in this city, and 
the place possesses many territories and villages.  Fhey make 
here very good paper, like that of Samarkand, only of better 
quality. ‘The city of ‘Fripoli belongs to the (Fatimite) Sultan of 
Egypt. The origin, as { was told, of this is that when, à certain 
time ago, an army of the infidels from Byzantium had come 
against the city, the Muslims from Egypt came and did fight the 
infidels, and put them to flight. ‘The Sultan of Egypt has 
remitted his right to the land-tax ({ara) in the enx. There is 
always a body of the Sultan's troops in garrison here, with à 
commander set over them, to keep the city safe from the enemr. 
‘The city, too, is a place of customs, where all ships that come 
from the coasts of the Greeks, and the fFranks, and from 
Andalusia, and the Western lands (called /aghrib), have to par 
a tithe to the Sultan, which sums are employed for providing the 
rations of the garrison. ‘The Sultan also has ships of his oun 
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here, which sail to Bvzantium, and Sicily, and the West, to carry 
merchandise. ‘The people of Tripoli are all of the Shrah sect. 
‘The Shiahs in all countries have built for themselves fine 
mosques. ‘There are in this place houses Hike Ribäts (which are 
caravanserais, or watch-stations), only that no one dwells therein 
on guard, and they call them Mash-hads (shrines, or places of 
martvrdom). ‘There are no houses outside the city of Tripoli, 
except two or three of these Mash-hads.”  (N. Kh., 6.) 

 Aträbulus ôf Syria,” according to the report IA MR 
great city, defended by a stone wall, and impregnable. It has 
villages, and territories, and fine domains ; and many trees such 
as olives, vines, sugar-cane, and fruit-trees of all kinds, and of all 
manner of crops a variety beyond count. Coming and going 
there is perpetual. The sea embraces the town on three sides, 
and it is one of the great fortresses of Syria. All sorts of wares 
are brought thither, and of stuffs and merchandise great quantities, 
To Aträbulus belong a number of forts and castles which are 
garrisoned fiom this place, and are in the jurisdiction thereof. 
Of these are ’Anaf al Hajar, Hisn al Kalamün, Hisn Abu-l ’Adas, 
and Artüsivyah (Orthosia). Of chief domains there are four 
belonging to Tripoli that are very celebrated. These are the well- 
known villages of Ash Shafikah, Az Zaitüniyyah, Ar Ra’ibiyyah, 
with Al Hadath and Amyüûn.*  Belonging to the town are lands 
with olive-trèees and gardens growing all sorts of fruits and crops 
in plentv.  Lying 4 mules to the south of the town is a fort built 
by Ibn Sinjil (Count Raymond of St. Giles, in r104), the Frank, 
from which he came and conquered Tripoli. This is an impreg- 
nable fortress on a height between two Wâdis, 

“ Opposite the city of Tripoli are four islands in a row. The 
first of them, and the nearest to the land, is the Narcissus Isle 
(An Narjis) : it is very small, and is unoccupied. Then comes 
the Isle of the Column (47 "Æmud), then Monk's Isle (47 Aa, 
and then the Isle of Ardhakün (or Udhakün).” (Id. 15.) 

On the margin of one of the MSS. of Idrisi is the following : 

‘’Fhe inhabitants of Tripoli have already removed towards the 
mountain, and have built another city of the same name at a 


* The reading of these names is very doubtful. 
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place which lies 4 miles from the sea. AI that remains of the 
ancient city 15 the mosque, which is still used. It is called Jàmr 
al Umari. I myself have stayed there some days when we were 
stationed for defence on the coast. ‘Fhe people fled from the old 
town on account of their fear of the enemv, who used to make 
incursions. ‘The new town has no wall, except a short piece 
towards the sea. It was built by the Amir Manjak (the Governer of 
‘Tripoli)in the year 768(1366),* during the reignof Sultan Sha'abän.” 

Méküteadds nothing tothe foregoing.  (Vk., L 307: ii sg: 
Mar, 1 74; il. 198.) 

Tripoli, which was taken bv the Crusaders in r1o4, was retaken 
by the Muslims under Sultan Kala’ün in 1280. 

‘Tarâbulus,” savs Dimashki, “is the capital of the Provinee 
of that name. After Sultan Kala ün, at the head of the Muslim 
army, had retaken Taräbulus, a new city was built on à spur of 
the Lebanon Mountains about 3 miles distant from the old town 
of Tarâbulus, which had been laid in ruins. ‘The new town lies 
on the bank of a stream that falls into the sea, and stands partlv 
on the mountain and jpartlv in the plain, being both on the sea 
and near the open countrr. Water flows into the city from all 
sides, and there is an aqueduct on arches which brings the water 
from a valley in the mountains. ‘This aqueduct carries the water 
at a height of near %o ells, and is about 200 élls long. ‘The river 
aforesaid flows underneath it, watering the lands, and thence flowins 
into the sea. here is hardly a house in the town that has not 
trees (in its court) in numbers, for the waters flow evervwhere. 
coming down from the Lebanon Mountains. Tr the gardens of 
Tarâbulus are all kinds of fruits, such as vou find nowhere else. 
Mhevsugar-cane, and the syeamore, and sage-plants in great 
quantities, also the colocassia (A'a/fas).  Vou get here sea-fish 
and birds of all varieties, such as you can det in no other single 
place.” (Dim., 207.) 

The same author continues: * Belonging to the TFaribulus 
District are the following places: AT Bathrün (Botrvs), à place 
conquered by A1 Malik al Mansür (Kaliün). It has extensive 
lands. Anafah, a well-built town Iving on the coast, and \ntartüs. 


# See G. Weil, Geschichte der Chalifén, iv. 522. 
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Hisn °Arkà and Ffisn Halba, both with broad lands, and both 
the chicf towns of their respective districts. Jün and Rajalivah, 
two fortresses dismantled in our own day. Also the town of 
Marakivyah on the coast, an ancient city with extensive lands. 
Jümah ’Akkar, Jümah Basharivvah, and AT Kürah. 

“Ofthe Faribulus Districts also are: AT Bukaïah, where there 
is a fortress, and An Néim. Mso the Nasmiriwwah Mount 
among which lie about twenty districts, extending from Al 
Lâdhikiyyah and Sahyün towards A1 Bathrün. 

“The castles of the Assassins (A7 ad Dirawñah) belong to the 
districts of Tarabulus. These have been lately built by Räshid 
ad Din Muhammad, the disciple of ‘Ala ad Din Ali, who holds 
the fort of Al \lamaut in Persia near Kaswin. He is the Chief of 
the Assassins, whose sect is celebrated for its impiety. They are 
called Ismailians also.  Among their castles are Hisn al Khawäbi : 
Hisu al Kahf, where there is a cavern in which Räshid ad Din, it 
is said, once took refuge, and now lies buried : or, as others sav, has 
only disappeared, and will appear again according to the belief of 
his people.  Hisn al Kadmüs. where during the months of 
Tammüz and Âb numbers of serpents appear in a certain hot 
bath.  Hisn al ‘Ullaikah, Hisn al Mainakah, Hisn ar Rusäfah lie 
on the spurs of the Taràz (Mountains) towards PDamascus. Also 
Hisn Abi Kubais* and Thughr Masyäf. ‘This last is the mother 
fortress of them all. ‘The Assassins chosen are sent out thence to 
all countries and lands to slay kings and great men.”  (Dim., 208.) 

Abu-l Fidà adds nothing to the above in his description of 
Fripoli : he gives the distance thence to Ba'albakk as 54 miles. 
to Damascus as go miles, and to Antartûs (Tortosa) as 30 miles. 
A AERES T0) 

The new town of ‘lripoli was visited by Ibn Batütah in 1355. 
He describes it as: “’Traversed by water-channels and full of 
wardens. ‘The houses are newly built. ‘lhessea lies”2"leagues 
distant, and the ruins of the old town are seen on the sea-share. 
It was taken by the Franks, but A1 Mabk ath Thähir retook it 
from them, and then laid the place in ruins and built the present 
town. There are fine baths here” _(T”B7/1597) 


* Bokebeis, of the Crusading Chronicles. 
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HIMS (EMESSA). 

Se Hims." writes Vakübi, in Sgr, “is one of the largest cities in 
Syria. Jt is situated on a bread river, die water of which the 
inhabitants drink. The city has many districts round it. amor: 
which is that called Al Bamah.” (Yb., 111.) 

“Hims,” writes Mas'üdi, 5 noted for the personal beaut ôf its 
inhabitants." (Mas .i 125.) ‘The Empress Helena buile erem 
church on four piers (arkaxj. which is one of the wonders of the 
world.” (Mas. ii. 312.) 

# The strects of Hims were of old paved with flag stones, anl 
dheMame may be noted at the present dar.” (Bil, gs : die 
ME LEO.) 

5 Ofthe wonders of Hims.” savs Ibn al Fakih, is an image which 
stands over the gate of the Jümi Mosque, facinys the echureh, 
Fhis is of white stone, and the upper part of the image is in the 
form of à man, the lower being in the form of à scorpion, If à 
Scorpion stings à man, let him take clav and press it on the 
image, and then dissolve the clay in water and drink it. It will 
still the pain, and immediately he will recover.  Fhey sav this imaus 
is a talisman specialls made against scorpions." ([. f., 110.) 

‘ Hims,” writes [Istakhri, is the capital of the province ef Ba 
samename. ‘Phecity lies in a fertile plain : it enjoys an ekeellem 
climate, and its soil is one of the best in Svrin Its people are 
extremely handsome. There are neither scorpions nor snakes in 
Hims, and should one enter the place, it dies. Water, trees, nl 
arable fields are seen everywhere, and most of the village lands are 
watered bv the rains (not artificiallv irrigated). There is here à 
church, half. of which is used as a Mosque, while the other hat 
belongs to the Christians, and they have here their chapel and altar. 
This church of theirs is one of the hugest in Svrin The Greeks 
have invaded this country during our own days (tenth centur 
and ruined many of its lands and villages. ‘The desolation 1 
gaining everywhere, since these incursions of the Infidels began, 
and though the people are secking to return to their old homes, 
the Badawin Arabs eat up their crops, and plunder their land, time 
after time. Nearly all the streets and markets of Hims are 
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flagäedor pavéd with stones.”  (Es.,061; IL RE, 157, CO 
part byA. F.,°261.) 

Mukaddasi, writing in 985, says of Emessa : 

“EPhere is no largér city. than thisninalllSynies, Ares 
citadel high above the town, which you percuive from afar off. 
Most of the drinking-water is obtained from the rainfall, but there 
is also a river. When the Muslims conquered this place they 
seized the church, and turned the half of it into a Mosque. In the 
market place near by is a cupola, on the top of which is seen the 
figure of a manin brass, standing upon a fish, and the same is 
turned by the four winds. About this figure they relate many 
stories, but these are unworthy of credence.  ‘Fhis town has 
sutfered great misfortunes, and is indeed threatened with ruin, 
Its men are witless ‘The other towns of these parts are also 
falling to decay, though prices are moderate, and such of them as 
are on the coast are well provided with ramparts.”  (Muk., 156.) 

“There is at Hims à talisman—it is the wind-vane, and ît 
serves against scorpions. For whosoever takes clay and presses it 
thereon, by Allah's permission, will obtain a cure for their sting : 
and the cure is effected by the impact of the fizure on the vane. 
not by the clay alone.” (Muk., 186.) 

In 1099 Hims was captured by the Crusaders.  Idrisi reports 
NL : 

‘ Hims, the capital of the Province of the same name, is a fine 
town standing in a plain. It is populoux, and much frequented 
by travellers who come there for its products and rarities of all 
kinds. Its markets are alwavs open. ‘The ways of the people are 
pleasant : living with them is easy, and their manners are agree- 
able. ‘he women are beautiful, and are celebrated for their fine 
skins. ‘The drinking water is brought to the city by an aqueduct 
from a village near Jüsiyyah, about à days march from the city in 
the direction of Damascus. The river Urunt (Orontes), called 
also Al Maklüb, flows by the gate (of Hims), and theremare 
gardens one after another along it, belonging to the city, with 
trees and many water channels. They bring the fruit from these 
vardens into the town. Since the beginning of Islam this has 
been of all cities that which has produced most grapes ; but now 
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these gardens are for the most part laid waste. ‘The soil is 
excellent for the tilling and raising of crops ; and the climate is 
more equable than that of any other town of Syria. ‘There is 
here (in Hims) a talisman which prevents the entranee of any 
serpent or scorpion, and should one enter through the gate of the 
city it immediately dies. For on the summit of a high dome 
which is in the middle of the city, is an idol of brass in the figure 
of a man, riding, and it turns with every wind that blows. In the 
wall of the Dome is a stone on which is the figure of a scorpion, 
and when à manis stung or bitten, he lays on this stone some 
clay, and then puts the clay on the bite, and immediately he 
becomes healed. Al the streets and lanes of the city are pavull 
with blocks of hard stone. ‘The agriculture of the province is 
extremely productive, and the cultivated ground needs but ver: 
little rain or irrigation. ‘There is a large Mosque here, it is one 
of the largest of all the cities of Syria.” (Id., 18.) 

Hims was visited in 118$ by the traveller Ibn Jubair who notes 
in his diary that he stopped in the Khän as Sabil. He continues : 

‘It is a fine city standing in à plain, but wanting in water 
and trees, shade and fruit: and abounding in dust. Water is 
brought to it by a canal from the river ‘Asi (the Orontes), which 
is about a mile distant. Along the river are gardens, The 
people of Hims are noted for their courage and perseverance in 
war. Those of Halab rank next to them in this quality. The 
air of Hims is moist, and the breeze pleasant. On the south of 
the town is a strong castle. On the east of the town is à cemetery 
in which is the tomb of (the Arab General) Khälid ibn AT Walid, 
and that of his son, Abd ar Rahman : also the tomb of ‘Ubaid 
Allah, the son of the Khalif Omar. ‘The walls of FHims are verv 
ancient and strong, being built of well laid blocks of black stone. 
The city gates are of iron, of great height, and above cach of them 
SNasitieh toWér. There arcemany tre markeselhore N6umRr 
distant is Hisn al Akräd (the Castle of the Kurds),* which is à 
strong place, but belonging to the enemy. There is no Märistan 
(or hospital) in Ilims, and only one Madrasah (or collese)" 
{L. J, 259.) 

"SECAPATt II. 
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Väâküt (in 5225) speaks of Hims as “a large and celcbrated 
town. Itis walled, and on the south is à strongly fortified castle 
standing on à high hill Hüns lies half wav between Dainaseus 
and Halab.  ‘Fhetombs of Khälid ibn A Walid and of other Com- 
panions of the Prophet are here. To the west of the road from 
Hlamah, near Hüns, is the Lrunt (Orontes river).  Pliimss es 
built by the ancient Grecks, and the Olives of Palestine were 
of their rearing.*  Hims was conquered by Khélid shortlv after 
Abu Ubaidah ibn AT Jarräh had taken Danmaseus. [Ft capitulated 
and was ransomed for 71,000 Dinärs (435,500: Ibn al akwh, 
p. rio, gives the figure at 170.000 Dinärs, or 83.060). Hit 
the Church of Yuhanna (St. John) was turned into a mosque. 
Of the wonders of Hims is a figure over the gate of its Mosque 
beside the church. On a white stone above is the figure of a 
man, and below the figure of à scorpion.  Anyone who takes 
clay of the ground near and presses it on this figure, obtains à 
sure antidote against scorpion stings, for if he drink some water 
in which this clav is mixed he will be immediately cured of the 
sting. At Hims is the Mash-had (Oratory of the Khalifi 7Al bn 
Abu Taälib, and there is a column on which is seen the mark of his 
fingers, and certain persons have seen him here in sleep. ‘There 
is also here the house of Khälid ibn al Walid. and his tomb 
therein, although of à truth he died and was buried at Al 
Madinah. Near his tomb is that of ’Isäd ibn Ghanam. Some, 
however, say Khalid died at a village about à mile from Hims. 
Others say the so-called tomb of Khälid is that of Khälid ibn 
Vazid ibn Muwiyah who built the Kasr (or Palace) at Hins, the 
remains of which are still to be seen on the west of the high-road.” 
(Vak., ii 334-336 ; Mar. 1. 320.) 

‘ Hims,” says Dimashki, “issthescapitaloof the proninese 
that name, and is an ancient city : of old it was called Süriya. 
Its climate is most salubrious. No scorpions can live here, for 
there is a talisman against them. This consists in a Dome, built 
without any door. Vou take a certain clay from one of the hills 
of Hims, and rub it on the walls of this Dome, and then leave it 
till it dries. ‘This clay is exported to all countries. And when a 


* The fact is also stated by Ibn al Fakib, ir 903 (I. F., 110). 
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piece of it is thrown ün à scorpion, it kills him. Under all the 
houses of Hims are one or two caverns, where there are springs of 
dénline swmter. Ir is thus-ameity over avcity. Its puuple-are 
remarkable for their small wit.”  (Dim., 202.) 

PINS, writes Abu-l Fidis “has gatdens thitearenratered dy 
the Nahr al ‘Asi (Orontes).  Muhallabi speaks of Hims as the 
capital of the Jund (provinee), and as being one of the healthiest 
places in Syria. About à mile outside Hims runs the Nahr al 
Maklûb (the Orontes). ‘They have beautiful gardens and vine- 
yards. [tis said that when clothes are washed in the Hims water 
no snake or scorpion will harm the wearer until they have been 
washed in other water again. ‘The people of Hfims are cele- 
brated for the beauty of their skin.” (A. F., 261.) 

Mismwaswvisited by Ibn Batütah in 1353.  He-speakstoîthe 
fine trees and good markets here, noting that outside the town he 
saw the tomb of Khälid, surnamed the Sword of God. ‘There 
is a beautiful Jâmi Mosque with a tank in is midst. ‘The people 
are Arab in race, excellent and noble.” (I. B., i. 141.) 


HAMÂH (HAMATH, EPIPHANIA). 


“ An ancient city on a river called Al Urunt (the Orontes..” 
IMD.,:Tr0:) 

“ Hamâh in the Hims Province." write Istakhri and Ebn Haukal, 
js a small town, but very pleasant 10 live in, having plenty of 
water, and trees, and ficlds, and fruits.” (Is, 61: LH, 116.) 

Nâsir--Khusrau, in 1047, writes in his Diary: 

“The city of Hama is well populated ; it stands on the bank ot 
the river ‘si (Orontes).  ‘Fhis stream is called the ?Asi (meaning 
“the Rebel’), for the reason that it flows towards the Greek terri- 
tory ; that is to say, it is a Rebel to go from the lands of Islam to 
the lands of the Infidel. ‘hey have set up numerous water- 
wheels on its banks.” (N. Kh., 5.) 

The traveller Ibn Jubair spent some days in Hamaäh during the 
year 1185, and has given à long and rather verbose description 
of the town in his Diary. Of this the following is à somewhat 
condensed translation : 

“Jfamäh is a very celebrated, ancient, populous and fruitful 
city, lo the east thereof a great river (the Orontes) runs broadly 
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along its bed, and on it are water-whcels (d/&b) in great numbers 
for irrigating the fields. On the river bank, in the suburb, are 
well fitted latrines, with a number of cells through which 
water flows coming from the water-wheel. On the other bank of 
the river, near the lower town—is à small Jämi Mosque, the 
eastern wall of which is pierced (with windows), and above are 
arcades through which you get à magnificent view. Opposite the 
passage of the river, and in the heart of the town is the Castle- 
hill In the Castle they have their water-from the river "ba 
channel which comes up there, so that there is no fear ever of 
thirst. The situation of the city is as though it lay above a low 
valley with broad extended lands, from which you go up on both 
sides as from a deep ditch to the city itself, which is perched on 
the slope of the hillside. Both the upper and lower town are 
small. But the city walls are high and go right round, enclosing 
the upper shoulder of the hill. ‘The lower city is surrounded by 
walls on its three sides, the fourth being defended by the river. 
Over the river is a great bridge built of solid blocks of stone. 
This goes from the lower town to the suburb. ‘The suburb is 
large, with many Khäns, and there are the shops of all manner of 
artiticers and merchants, where travellers may find all they require, 
and so do not need to enter the town. ‘The markets of the 
upper town are more numerous and richer than those of the 
lower, and they are places of gathering for all manner of iner- 
chants and artificers. ‘The upper town has a Jimi Mosque, 
larger than the Jämi of the lower town, also three Madrasahs 
(colleges). There is a Mâristan (or hospital) on the river bank, 
opposite the Jâmi’ as Saghir (the Small Mosque). Outside the 
city are gardens with trees and places of pleasant resort, on either 
side the river bank. ‘The river is called AI ‘Âsi, ‘the Rebel. 
because apparentlv it runs from below upwards, its course being 
from south to north. ‘l'othe south of Hamäh it passes Hims, 
and in this southerly direction lies the cemetery of Hamäh. On 
leaving Hamaäh (on the way to Hims), after half a stage, we 
crossed the river Al ’Âsi (Orontes) by à great bridge of stone 
arches, across which lies the town of Rastan.” (I. ]., 257, 258:) 
Yaäkût, and the author of the epitome called the Aarusra, 
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describe Hamäh in the thirteenth century as a large town of 
the Hims Province, surrounded by à wall, very strongly built. 
‘ Outside this wall is a most extensive suburb, in which are great 
markets, and a Mosque that stands above the river Al si, This 
suburb, too, has a wall round it, and it extends along the bank of 
the river Al’Asi, where are Näürahs (water-whecls), which water 
the gardens and fill the tank of the Jämi Mosque. ‘This suburb 
they call As Sûk al Asfal (or the Lower Market), for it stands 
lower than the town, and the walled town above is called As Sûk 
al A’là (or the Upper Market). In this suburb also are many 
Madrasahs (colleges), which stand on the south bank of the ’Asi. 
Beside the city stands an ancient castle wondrously fortified and 
constructed. Al Malik al Mansûr Muhammad ibn Takä ad Din 
?Amr ibn Shähinshäh ibn Avyüb dug a ditch here of 100 ells and 
more in length. ‘This castle is part of the ancient town of the 
(pre-Islamic) Days of Ignorance, imentioned by the poet Imr al 
Kais in his verses. In the vear 271 (884) Ahmad ibn at Fayyib 
describes this (castle) from eye-witness as a village with a stone 
wall in which were large stone buildings, with the ‘Âsi flowing in 
front of them, watering the gardens and turning the water-wheels, 
but it is to be noted that he calls it a s//ace.  Beside the Lower 
Market also is a castle called Al Mansûüriyyah. It stands rather 
above the suburb, and to the left. In this Lower Market are 
many shops and houses for merchants and bazaars.” (Vak., ii. 
is: Mar., 1. 318.) 

‘ Kurûn Hamäh (the Horns of Hamah) are two peaks standing 
opposite each other. ‘They are the suimmits of à hill overhanging 
Hamah.” (Vak. 11. 332.) 

“ Hamäh,” says Dimashki, in 1300, ‘is à provincial chief town, 
and seat of Government. A fine city, and well fortificd, and with 
excellent provisions. ‘The Nahr ’Asi flows between the two halves 
of the town, and the two are connected by a bridge.  AMong the 
’Âsi banks are huge water-wheels called Niürah, such as you see 
nowhere else ; they raise the water from the river to irrigate the 
gardens. The place has many fruits, especially the aprieut 
(Mishmish) called Käfûüri Lauzi (camphorated with almond 
flavour), which you will see nowhere else.” (Dim., 206.) 
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 Hfamah," says Abu l Fida, “stands between the Hins and the 
Kinnasrin provinces. It is à very ancient city, and one men- 
tioned in the books of the Israclites. It is one of the pleasantest 
places in Syria The greater part of the town to the çast «nd 
nœuh is surrounded by the river ‘Asi. ‘Fhere is a very high-built 
castle, well fortified. Within the town are mills turned by water, 
and all its gardens are watered by water-whecls (Käürah), and the 
water runs through most of the houses.  Hamäh and Shaisar are 
noted above all other towns of Syria for the number of their water- 
wheels.” (A. F., 263.) 

Ibn Batütah passed through Hamäâh in 1355. After remarking 
that the river Al ’AÂsi (Orontes), which runs through the city, 
makes it a pleasant town to live in, with its many gardens full of 
trees and fruits, he speaks of the large suburbcalled A1 Mansürt vab, 
with its fine market, and Mosque, and baths. ‘In Hamäh are 
many fruits of excellent qualities, among others the almond- 
apricot. Its kernel, when broken, contains an almond. The 
water-wheels here are celebrated.” (I. B., i. 141.) 


HALAB (ABEPPO). 

“ Halab is the capital of the Kinnasrin district,” sav Istakhri and 
Ibn Haukal, writing in the latter half of the tenth century, ap. 
[t was very populous, and the people were possessed of much 
wealth, and commerce throve, for the city lies on the high road 
between ’Iràk and the Fortresses, and the rest of Syria. But the 
Greeks took the city (under the Emyperor Nicephorus),* and its 
stone wall was of no avail to it. ‘lhey ruined the Mosque, and 
touk away captive all its women and children, and burnt the 
houses.  Halah bad a castle, but it was not a strong place, amd 
was in no way well built. AI the population had fled up toit, 
thinking to take refuge therein (from the Greeks), and here most 
of them perished with all their goods and chattels The 
remainder, both of the citizens and of the refugees from the 
country round, were all taken prisoners. ‘The people of the 
district were all put to the sword. This is à sad matter to 

# In A.b. 961. The Byzantines held Aleppo for a very short time. and 
were unable to reduce the citadel, 
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hear of, and great was the distress throughout Islam and among 
the Muslims. The city had originally five markets, and baths, and 
hostels, and quarters and broad squares. But Ffalab is now like 
a prisoner (being in the hands of the Infidels). 

Mlhevriver of Halab is called bu l Hassan, or KRummike (uhc 
river Chalus). ‘Fhe drinking water of the population comes from 
this, and there is but little sedinent init ‘Fhe prices here arc 
still cheap, for in old days its prosperity was great, and its food 
stuffs abundant. But now every year the Grecks take from them 
inibuté "and they tan all the lands and farms. ‘Pie péoplenof 
Halab have made à truce with the Grecks: but their goods are 
not a twentieth of what they were.” (Is., 61 ; I. H., 117.) 

‘* Halab,° writes Mukaddasi in 985, “is an excellent, pleasant, 
and well fortified city, the imhabitants of which are cultured and 
rich, and endowed with understanding. ‘The city is populous, 
and built of stone, standing in the imidst of its lands. Ft possesses 
a well fortiñied and spacious castle, provided with water, and here 
is the Sultan’s treasury. ‘The great Mosque stands in the town. 
‘The inhabitants drink the water of the Kuwaik river, which flows 
into the town through an iron grating, near by the palace of 
Saifad-Daulah. ‘The castle is not very large, but herein the 
Sultan has his abode. ‘The city has seven gates, namely : Bàb 
Hims (Emessa Gate), Bab-ar-Rakkah, Bâb Kinnasrin, Bab-al-\'ahud 
(Gate of the Jews), Bäb-al-Irak, Bab Dar-alkBaukh (Gate of the 
Watermelon House), and Bäâb Aniäkivyah (Gate of Antioch). 
The Bäb-al-Arbaïin (Gate of the Fortr) is now closed." (Muk., 
155.) 

‘The seven gates mentioncd by Mukaddasi, may be identified as 
follows : 1. ‘he Emessa Gate to the south, is marked ax 
 Damascus Gate in the plan given by Russell in his Natural 
History of Aleppo,” 2nd ed., 1794. It is at the present day 
called Bâb al Makäm (ibrahnn), the Gate of Abraham Station. 
2. Judging from the direction which Rakkah bear rein \leppo 
the Rakkah Gate must be the Bab el Hadecd of Kussell, at the 
north-east angle of the Wall. 3. The Kinnasrin Gate is at the 
southern end of the West Wall Etwas built br Sauf ad Daulah 
ibn Hamdän. 4. Bàb al Yahüd, the Jews Gate is the present 
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Bâb an Nasr, in the middle of the north wall, along which lies the 
Jews" Quarter. It was restored by Saladin’s son, AI Malik adh 
Dhähir, who changed its name to Bäb an Nasr - Gate of Victory. 
(See below, p. 366.) 5. ‘The ’Trâk Gate, from its name, is most 
probably that to the south-cast, marked by Russell as “the Gate 
of Ncerch.” In the present plans of Aleppo, a road leaving the 
town at the south-east angle runs to the village of ‘“Nerab.” 
6. The Watermelon House Gate is probably the same as the Bäb 
al Janân, or, Gate of the Gardens, given by Russell, and also 
mentioned by Yäküt and others under this name. It is in the 
West Wall, à little to the north of the Antioch Gate. 7 lhe 
Antioch Gate is so called at the present day. It opens about 
the middle of the West Wall, to the north of the Bäb Kinnasrin, 
and between it and the Gate of the Gardens. The Gate of the 
Forty 1s marked in Russell's plan as “ Bab el Urbain.” It isat 
the north-west angle of the suburb which lies to the north of 
Aleppo, beyond the Bâb an Nasr. 

The traveller Nâsir-i-Khusrau, who visited Aleppo in 1047, 
writes in his Diary : 

“ Halab is in appearance a fine city. It has great walls, whose 
height I estimate at 25 cubits (or 50 feet) : also a strong castle, 
entirely built on the rock, which I consider to be as large as the 
castle at Balkh. All the houses and buildings of Aleppo stand 
close one beside the other. ‘This city is the place where they levy 
the customs (on merchandise passing) between the lands of Svria 
and Asia Minor, and Divär-Bakr, and Egypt, and ’Iràk, and there 
come merchants and traders from out all these lands to Aleppo. 
The city has four gates—namelr, Bâb al Yahüd (the Jews' Gate), 
Bäàb Allah (the Gate of Allah), Bäb al Jinân (the Gate of Paradise), 
and Bâb Antäkiyah (the Gate of Antioch). The weight used in 
the bazaars of this place is the Dhähiri Ratl, which contains 
480 Dirhams weight (orabout 3491b.).”" a(N. Khrst) 

The Christian physician Ibn Butlän (see above, p. 6) has 
left a description of Aleppo, written about the year 1051 A.b. 
Fhis is transcribed by Vakût (VYàk., ii. 306-308) in his article on 
this city : and he quotes it from the Æ/sa/ak (or Epistle) written 
by Ibn Butlân to his friend Halàl ibn Muhsin. The country at 
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this time was ruled by the dynasty of the Bani Mirdas. Ibn 
Putlän writes : 

“Ve went from Ar Rusâfah to Halab in four days. Halab is 
a town walled with white stones. ‘There are six gates : and 
besides the wall is a castle (to defend it), in the upper part of 
which is a mosque and two churches. In one of these was the 
altar on which Abraham used to sacrifice. In the lower part of 
the castle is à cave where he concealed his flocks. When he 
milked these, the people used to come for their milk, erving, 
‘ Aalaba va 47 —Milked yet, or not ?—asking thus one of the 
other ; and hence the city came to be called ZZa/ab (milked). 

‘In the town is a mosque and six churches, also à small 
Bimâristan (or hospital). ‘The Jurisprudists are of the sect of the 
Imâmites. The population drink from the water of cisterns that 
are filled by the rains. At the city gate is a river called Kuwaik, 
which rises in winter, but falls very low in sumimer. In the centre 
of the town is a high palace, which belonged to the mistress of 
Al Buhturi (the poet). Halab is a town that has but little of 
fruit, vegetables, or wine, except what is brought thither from the 
Greek country. Of the wonders of Halab we may mention that 
in the Kaisâriyyah (or bazaar) of the cloth-merchants are twenty 
shops for the Wakils (or brokers). These men every day sell 
goods to the amount of 20,000 Dinärs (10,000), and this they 
have done for the last twenty years. No part of Halab is at all 
in ruins. From Halab we went on to Antäkiyyah, which is à day 
and a night’s journey distant.” 

 Halab,” as Idrisi reports, “is the capital of the Province of 
Kinnasrin. It is a large town, and very populous, lying on the 
high road to ’Irâk, and Frs and Khuräsän. It has walls of 
white stone. ‘The river Kuwaik flows at its gate, which is à 
small stream with but little water. Water is led therefrom b: 
means of underground channels going into the town, and is dis- 
tributed through the markets, strects, and houses. The people 
of the town drink of this, and make use of it for all purposes. 
In the Castle of Halab is à spring of excellent water.” 
(Ed';"25.) 

The traveller Ibn Jubair visited Aleppo im 1185. ‘The follow- 
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ing is an abridged translation of the account given in his 
Diary : 

“Malab lies à nights journey from A1 Bab and Botah. 
is à place of saintiv remains, with a celebrated and impregnable 
castle. It was the city of the Ffamdanide Princes, whose dynasty 
is now passed away. Saif ad Daulah made it as à bride for beauty 
of appearance. ‘The castle stands 6n the bill, whither, in ancient 
times, Abraham was wont to retire at night with his flocks there 
to milk them (/a/aba)-- giving away of the milk in alms.  Hence, 
as it 1s said, is the name of Halab. ‘Fhere is a ashhad" (or 
oratory) there, much visited by the people. A copious spring of 
water rises in the castle, and they have made two cisterns here to 
store the water. Round these tanks are double walls. On the 
city-side of the castle is à deep diteh, into which the surplus water 
runs. ‘he castle has high walls and towers, and the Sultans 
habitation is here. In the town are fine and wide markets, 
covered in by wooden roots. Shady streets, with rows of shops, 
lead up to each of the gates of the Jàämi Mosque. Very fine is 
this mosque, and beautifully paved is its court. ‘There are fifty 
and odd doors opening therein. In the court of the mosque are 
two wells. ‘The wood-work of Hlalab is of excellent renown. ‘Hhe 
Mihrab (or prayer-niche) of the mosque is very beautiful, with 
wuod-wWork up to the roof, ornamentally carved, and inlaid with 
rare woods, and ivory, and chony. ‘The Mimbar (or pulpit) is 
also most exquisite to behold. On the western side of the mosque 
is the Madrasah (or colleue) of the Hanafñtes, with a fine garden. 
In tie city are four or five other Madrasahs like to this one, also 
a Märistan (or hospital)  Suburbs lie all round the city, with 
numberless Khâns and gardens. .\ small river runs out of the 
city towards the south (called the Kuwaïk).” (1. J., 252:) 

* Halab,” says Väkut, “is the capital of the Kinnasrin Province. 
It has an excellent climate, and à full of gocd things. It is said 
to be called Halab, because Abraham, when henabéde ere, used 
to milk (#a/aéa) his flocks at Halab. Another account 1s that 
Halab, Hims, and Bardha'ah, were three sisters of the Bami 
Amalik (Amalakites}, and that each of them founded a city, 
which was called after her name.” (Wak., ii 804; Mursi303") 
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‘ Barawwà (Bercæa) was the ancient name of Halab in Syrian, 
and the city was built by Batalimyüs ibn Lâghüûs (Ptolemy Lagus).” 
OR, L 465; ü. 305; Mar. L 118) 

‘ A surname of Aleppo is {7 Païda, ‘the White, because of 
the whiteness of the ground in its neighbourhoodT  (Vak, 702: 
Mar., i. 190.) 

Väkût next proceeds to give Ibn Butlan’s description of Meppo, 
translated above, and continues : 

MTpbthes Castle of Halabis the Makéin Ibrahinx (Steutismecf 
Abraham), the Friend. Here there is a chest, in whieh is a piter: 
of the beard of Vahyä ibn Zakarivya (John the Baptist) -pearc 
be on him !—which was discovered in the vear 435 (1044). Near 
the Bäb al Janân (the Gate of the Gardens) is the Mash-had tor 
oratory of the Khalif) "Ali ibn Abi Fab, where he was seen bv a 
person in a dream. Within the Bäb al Irak is the mosque called 
Ghauth (of Succour), in which is à stone, whereon mar be seen 
an inscription, said to be in the handwrituing of the Khalif "Ali. 
Many other celebrated mosques and sanctuaries are here to be 
seen. ‘To the south of the (castle) hill is the one Cemetery of 
Aleppo, and near it the Makäm, which is called the Makñm 
Ibrähiîm (the Station of Abraham). Outside the Bab al Vahud 
(the Jews’ Gate, to the north} is à stone near the road-side, where 
vows are put up to Allah, and over it they are wont to pour rose 
water and perfumes. Muslims, Jews, and Christians alike make 
visitation to this spot ; for itis said that under it is the grave of 
one of the prophets. Verily I (Väküt) have visited Halab, and 
it was of the best of all lands for agriculture. ‘They cultivat 
here cotton, sesame (Sesan), water-melons, cucumbers, millct 
(Dukhn), vines, maire (/wrra), also apricots, figs, and apples. 
‘Fhey have only the rains to water their lands, and vet they raise 
abundant crops, and of such richness as have not seen in other 
lands.”(Vâk., ii. 308.) 

The same author continues : 

“The castle of Halab is a wonder to behold, and has become 
proverbial for strength and beauty (13th century). Halab lies in 
a flat country. In the centre of the city rises à perfectly circular 
and high hill, which has been scarped artiñetallr, and the este 
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is built on its summit. It has a deep ditch, which has been dug 
sufficiently deep to reach the water springs. Inside the castle is 
a reservoir which is Glled with pure water. Also within the 
castle is a Jâmi Mosque, and a Maidän (or race-course), and 
gardens of considerable extent. Al Malik adh Dhähir Ghazi, the 
son of Saladin, it was who rebuilt this city, and dug the ditch. 

‘ Halab has seven gates at the present day : Bâb Arba'in (Gate 
of the Forty); Bäb al Vahüd (Gate of the Jews), which was 
restored by AT Malik adh Dhäbhir, and renamed Bäb an Nasr 
(Gate of Victory): Bäb al Janân (the Gatenof the Gardens); 
Bab Antâkivyah : Bâb, Kinnasrin,, B4b al It and Pb em 
(the Secret Postern Gate)” (Vak., ii. 310.) 

‘ Halab,” writes Dimashki about the year r300, “is a city that 
has been laid in ruins by the Tartars. It has a strong fortress 
called Ash Shahbä (the Gray, or Gray-white), on account of the 
white colour of the stone used. Of old, Halab was the equal 
in size of Baghdäd or Al Mausil, and its people prided themselves 
on their fine raiment and personal comeliness and horses and 
houses. The river Kuwaik runs by it” (Dim., 202.) 

Abu Fidâ about the same period remark: : 

‘ Halab in the Kinnasrin province is a large and very ancient 
city, with a high-built and strong castle. ‘There is to be seen here 
Abraham's Station.  Halab has few gardens, though the Kuwaiïk 
river runs by the town. It lies on the road from ‘Iràk to the 
Frontier Fortresses. From Halab to Kinnasrin is 12 miles. 
Muhallabi describes Halah as a fine citv, with stone walls, well- 
built and populous, with an impregnable castle it its centre. 
Halab lies 36 miles from Mz'arrah and 15 leagues from Bâlis.” 
CASE. 267.) 

Aleppo was visited by Ibn Batütah in 1355. He speaks of it 
as a large and magnificent city, and quotes Ibn Jubair's descrip- 
tion. [ts castle is called Ash Shahbà (the Gray), and within it 
arc two wells with springs of fresh water. Round the castle are 
double walls and towers and a ditch. ‘The Mash-had there is 
called the Oratory of Abraham. Itis also called Æ/a/ab 16rahim, 
that is to say, the Fresh Milk of Abraham, for he lived here*and 
gave the milk of his cattle to the poor. The Kaisariyyah (or 
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Bazaar) of Halab is very fine and unique for beauty. It goes all 
round the Mosque, and the streets of shops (in the Bazaar) lead 
up each to one of the Mosque gates. ‘This Jämi Mosque is 
one of the finest in the world. In its court is a tank of water, and 
all round is a fine colonnade. ‘The Mosque pulpit is a marvel of 
ivory and ebony. ‘There are in Aleppo a Märistan (hospital) and 
many colleges. Outside the city is a vast plain, where fruit-trecs 
and vines are cultivated. ‘There are also gardens on the banks 
of the ’Âsi (Orontes, a mistake for the Kuwaik), which flows by 
here, passing Halab.” (I. B., i. 146-151.) 


ANTÂKIYYAH (ANTIOCH). 


The earlier Arab writers give the following curious notices of 
this city and its neighbourhood. 

Bilädhuri in 869 relates : 

“'lhe road between Antäkivvah and AT Massissah (Mopsuestia) 
was of old infested with wild beasts, and people met lions here. 
In the Khalif al Walid's days they complained much of this, and 
he sent there 4,000 buffaloes—bulls and cows —and these Allah 
caused to suffice for the purpose (of satisfying the wild beasts). 
Others were sent later also, but these are the first buffaloes that 
SHeunio Syria. (Bil, 167 ; also I. F.; 113.) 

‘he historian Mas'üdi, who urote, in 943, his voluminous work 
entitled “The Meadows of Gold,” notices on several occasions the 
remarkable buildings of Antioch, and the natural peculiarities of 
the country. 

“It is not denied (he savs) by men of knowledge that there 
are in certain regions ef the earth, towns and villages which no 
scorpions or serpents can enter. Suchare Elims, Mavarrah, Misr 
(Cairo), and Antâkiyyah.” (Mas, ii. 406.) 

“The month of the latter Känûün (January) has thirty-one days. 
On the first of the month is the day of the Kalandas (Kalends) 
which is a feast-day among the Syrians. At Antakiyyah on the 
eve they make illuminations and exhibit the Eucharist (/asima). 
This takes place generally in the Church of A1 Kusiyÿän, which is 
one of the most venerated churches of that city. ‘Fhe Christians 
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of Antäkivvah, both of great and of low degree, take port in these 
rcjoicings and diversions, and in the Hightins of ininations : tor 
in this cityof Antiiivvah 1 their Patrareh, anmdechosdomisnrem 
in much honour among them. "Fhe Christians eall Antioch the 
Cityof God, also the City 6 the King -anel the Mothenof (Cities 
for Chrigtianits vas tist shown foire" (sil 6661 

&'Phere is at Antakivvah the Church of Paul, whieh is known 
also by the name of Dair al Baraghith (the Convent of Bugs: : it 
stands adjoining the citv gate called Bab al Faris (the Knights 
Gate. ‘There is also here another churëéh, wie dre œil 
Ashmuünit, where the Chrisuans Keep a festival. held high im 
Ronour among them, and this Church was originally in the hands 
of the Jews. There are also here the Kanisah Barbärà (Chureh 
of Barbara), and the Kanisäh Maryam (of Mars), which last is à 
round echurch, and one of the wonders of the world for the beautv 
of its construction and its height. The Khalif AI Walid, son of 
“Abd al Malik carried off from this church à number of marble 
and alabaster columns, of wondrous size, to place in the Mosque 
at Damascus.  ‘Fhev were trañsported by water down to the coast 
near to Damascus. The greater number of the columns, however, 
still remain in the Church at Antioch, as may be seen at the 
present day.” (Mas. ii. 407.) 

“There is at Antäkivyah à building called Ad Dimäs (the 
Crypt). It stands on the right-hand side of the Great Mosque. 
and is built 6f huge blocks of stone, as though of ‘Adite (Crclo- 
peian) days, and it is wonderful to see. On certain of the nights 
of summer, the moon’s (beams) as she rises each night, shine in 
through à different window.  Itis said that this Ad Dimäs isa 
Persian building of the time when the Persians (under Sapor, in 
A.D. 260) held Antäkivvah, and that it was built to be their Fire 
Temple.” (Mas. iv. 91.) 

“At Antakivvah, on à hill within the city walls, is an ancient 
temple of the Greeks. At this place the Muslims have con- 
structed a watch-tower from whence guards, continually posted 
here, can spy out anv who come hy sea or bv land from the Greek 
country. ‘his temple of old the Greeks held in great veneratiän, 
and made their sacrifices therein. It was ruined by Constantine 
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the Great, the son of Helena, who propagated the Christian 
religion. The place was at that time filled with idols and statues 
of gold and jewels of all kinds. Others affirm that the temple in 
question stood in the city of Antäkiyyah to the right of the present 
Jämr Mosque. This was à great temple also, and the Sabæans 
report it to have been built by Sakläbiyüs. At the present day, 
insthesyear 332 A.H., there is at this place the Sûk (or market) of 
the armourers and lance-makers. ‘Fhäbit ibn Kurrah ibn Karàni, 
the Sabæan of Harran, who went to (the Khalif) A1 Mu’tadhid in 
the year 289 (002), visited this temple and showed great venera- 
ton for the same, and what we have said above comes from him. 
(MAS, 1v. 55.) 

The geographers Istakhri and Ibn Haukal give the following 
account of Antioch during the tenth centurv. It will be remem- 
bered that the city had come into the hands of the Muslims at the 
time of the first Arab Conquest of Svria in 635 : in 964 the army 
of the Emperor Nicephorus Phocas reconquered Antioch, and it 
remained in the power of the Byzantines for the next hundred 
and twenty years. Istakhri (951) wrote immediately before the 
re-entry of the Greeks : Ibn Haukal (438), his continuator, shortlv 
after. Their account is the following : 

WAmrakimyahnis the capital of the ‘Awäsim Province After 
Damascus it is the pleasantest place in Syria. At this present 
time it has stone walls, which go round the city and enclose the 
mountain (Silphius), that overhangs it. Within this wall are 
fields and gardens, and muills and pasture-lands. and trees, and all 
manner of pleasure-places, of which the people are very proud. 
Mhesamthaithe cireumference"of the wallswis a days journér. 
There is running water in all the markets. the streets, and the 
houses ; and also in the Jâmi Mosque. ‘The town possesses 
villages and farms, with many beautiful and fertile districts. But 
the enemy (the Greeks) have taken possession 6f them all. In 
point of fact some decrease of prosperity had already taken place 
during the last days of the Muslims, but the ruin has increased 
since the place came into the hands of the Grecks, who took it 
in the year (A.H.) 359. ‘The Rock (as Sakhrak) which is in 
Antâkiyyah, is known as the Rock of Meses, and they relate that 
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Moses met Al Khidr (St. Elias) in this placé.” (lssdon E LE 
150.467 thomost part Conied'y . 1, 208, 2577) 

he Rock of Moses, according to other authorities, was shown 
at Sharwân in Armenia. (Vak., ii. 282.) It may be noted that 
the vear given as the date of the reconquest of Antioch by the 
Byzantines, namely, 359, corresponding with 970 A.p., does not 
agree exactlv with the Western account as quoted in Gribbon’s 
Decline and Full (chap. LIL, end), where the event is set down 
to the year 964 (AH. 353). 

Our next account of Antioch is from the pen of the physician 
Ibn Butlân, a Christian Arab: who visited thésgitysin sos; ‘and 
wrote a description of it in an epistle addressed to a friend at 
Baghdad. ‘This epistle is quoted by Yâkût, of which the follow- 
ing 1s à translation. 

“Says Ibn Butlän, in the epistle he wrote to Abu-l Husain Hilàl 
ibn al Muhsin as Säbi, at Baghdad, in the year 440 and odd: 

We left Halah (Aleppo) intent on journeving to Antäkivvah 
(Antioch}, and the distance is a day and à nights march : and we 
found all the country between Halah and Antäkivyah populous, 
nowhere ruined abodes of any description. On the contrary, the 
soil was everywhere sown with wheat and barlev, which grew 
under the olive-trees : the villages ran continuous, their wardens 
full of flowers, and the waters flowing on every hand, so that the 
traveller makes his journer here in contentment of mind, and 
peace and quietness. 

Antakiyvah is an immense city. It possesses a wall and an 
outer Wall (/a5//). ‘he wall has three hundred and sixty towers, 
and these are patrolled in turn by four thousand guards, who are 
sent to Antäkiyyahr every year. from the presence of"the kinbun 
Constantinople, as warrant for the safe-keeping of the city, and in 
the second vear they are changed. The plancof thescitmais that 
a semicircle : its diameter lving along the mountain (Silphius), 
and the city wall climbs up over the mountain to its very summit : 
and further, the wall completes the semicirele (in the plan below). 
On the sumanit of the mountain, but within the wall, is a Castle 
(Aale' ah), Which appears quite small from the city below, on 
account of its distance up: and this mountain shades the city 
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from the sun* which only begins to shine over the town about the 
second hour of the day. In the wall surrounding (the city) and 
in the part not on the mountain, are five gates. 

“In the centre of the city is the church of Al Kusivän. It was 
originally the palace of Kusiyän, the king, whose son, Futrus (St 
Peter), chief of the disciples, raised to life.t It consists of a 
chapel (ÆZaikal), the length of which is 100 paces, and the 
breadth of it So, and over itis a church (Awxisah), supported on 
columns, in which the judges take their seat to give judgment, 
also those sit here who teach Grammar and Logic. At one of the 
gates of this church is a Clepsvdra (Æxjan), showing the hours. 
It works day and night continuouslv, twelve hours at a round, and 
it is one of the wonders of the world. 

[In the upper portion (of the city) are five terraces, and on the 
fifth of these are the baths, and gardens, where beautiful points of 
view are obtained. You may hear in this spot the murmuring of 
waters, and the cause thereof is that the waters run down near 
this place from the mountain which overhangs the city. There 
are in Antékivyah more churches than can be counted : every one 
of them ornamented with gold and silver, and coloured glass, and 
they are paved in squares. In the town is à Bimâristan (or 
hospital), where the patriarch himself tends the sick : and every 
year he causes the lepers to enter the bath, and he washes their 
hair with his own hands. Likewise the king also does this service 
every year to the poor. ‘The yreatest of the lords and patricians 
vie in obtaining of him permission to wash these poor people. 
after the like fashion, and serve them. In this city there arc hot 
baths, such as vou can find the equal nowhere else in any other 
town for luxury and excellence ; for they are heated with myrtle 
wood (a7 äs), and the water flows in torrents, and with no scant. 


* Mount Silphius overhangs Antioch on the south side, 

+ The church here alluded to must, [ imagine, be that dedicated to S$, Peter 
and Paul, and built by the Emperor Justinian, where, in later times (according 
to the traveller Willebrand, of Oldenburg\, the Latin Princes of Antioch were 
buried. Who is referred to under the name of Kusiyan L have been unable to 
discover, neither is there any mention in the Bible of St Peter having raised a 
king's son to life at Antioch. According to Church tra lition, based on 
Gal. ni. 1E ef sey., St. Peter was Bishop of Antioch before goin: to Rome. 
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In the church of A1 Kusiyän are innumerable servants who all 
receive their daily rations, and there is an office (dan) for the 
éxpenditure and receipts of the church, in which office are some 
ten or more accountants. 

* Some vear and a part ago a thunderbolt struck this church, 
and the manner of its doing so was most extraordinary. Now at 
the close of the year 1362 of Alexander, which conceides with the 
year 442 of the Hijrah (and 1050 À.h.), the winter rains had been 
heavy, and some part of the days of the month Nisän (\prili were 
already past, when, on the night whose morrow was Saturday, the 
13th of Nisän, there came thunder and lightning such as had 
never been known at the time, nor remembered, nor heard of in 
the past. ‘The elaps of thunder were oft repeated, and so terrible 
as to cause the people to cry out in fear. ‘Then on a sudden, a 
thunderbolt fell and struck à mother-of-pearl screen which stood 
before the altar in the church of Al Kusiyän, and it split from off 
the face of this (screen) of the Christians, a piece like what might 
be struck off by an iron pickaxe with which stone is hewn.  ‘Fhe 
iron cross, too, which was set on the summit of this mother-of- 
pearl (screen), was thrown down (by the thunderbolt), añd re- 
mained on the place where it fell : and a small piece also was cut 
off from the mother-of-pearl. And the thunderholt descended 
through the crevice in the mother-of-pearl, and travelled down to 
the altar along a massive silver chain, by which is suspended the 
censer ;* now the size of this crevice was of two finger breadths. 
À great piece of the chain was broken off, and part of it was 
melted, and what was melted of it was found dropped down on 
the ground below. A silver crown which hung before the table of 
the altar was also thrown down. Bevond the table (of the altar), 
and to the west of it, stood three wooden stools, square. and 
high, on which were usually set three large crosses of silver gilt. 
studded with precious stones. But the night before thev had 
removed two of the crosses, those on either side, taking them up 

* The word given in the textis {#4 Yhumijatin, evidently not an Arabie 
word. In Du Cange (Gloss. Aedie et  /nfime Crartatis, Lude. Bar. 


mudcixxxvii., p. 502), the mord Oourarèr occurs, said to mean ‘ Thuribulum © 


a censer), ‘* Acerra ” {a casket for incense), which is probably the object 


intended. 
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to the church treasurv, and jeaving oniÿ the middle cross in its 
usual place. Now the two stools on either side were smashed (by 
the thunderbolt}, and the pieces sent flying over and beyond the 
altar, though here there was seen no mark of fire, as had appeareil 
in the case of the chain. but the stoo!l in the middle remained 
untouched. nor did anything happen to the cross that was set 
thercon. 

* Upon each of the four marble columns which supported the 
silver dome covering the table of the altar was eloth of brocade 
wrapping round the columm. Each one of these sufiered à greater 
or less stroke (from the thunderbolt;: but the <troke fell in each 
case on à place (in the cloth) where it had been already worm- 
eaten and worn to shreds : but there was no appearanee as though 
flame "had seorched it nor as though it had been burnt. The 
table (of the altar) was not touehed, nor was anv damage done to 
the altar-cloihs upon it: at ieast, no sign of anv such damage was 
to be seen. Some of the marble (labs) which were im front (on 
the pavement below) the table of the altar were struck as though 
by the blow of à piekaxe, and the mortar and Hime setting thereof 
(was cracked).  Among the rest was a large lab of marble, which 
was torn from its bed and fracture, and thrown up on to the 
square top of the silver dome covering the table of the altar : and 
here it rested, the remaining pieces of the marble being torn frem 
their bed, and scattered far and near. In the neighbourhood ot 
the altar was a wooden pulley, in which was à hemp-rope —quite 
close to the silver chain which had been broken, and part of 1 
melted and (to this rope wasi atached à large silver trav, on 
which steod the bowls* for the glass lamps.  ‘Fhis trav remammed 
untouched-—none of the lamps were overturned, nor aught else 
thereon : neither did any damage happen to à candle that stood 
near the two wooden stools (as already mentioncd).  "Fhe greater 
part of these wondrous occurrences were witnessed by many whu 
were in Antäkiyyah. 


Inthe text the word is Afrik, Which means, literaliy, ** chickens. 7 The 
word, however, has other meanines, as “archuay,” © folie ot paper, etc. am 
must, Ï imagine, be taken here in the <ense of a boul or other vessel im 
which the wick of the lamp was set. 
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 Furcher, outside the city, on the night of Monday, the sth of 
the month Àb (August), of the year before mentioned, there was 
seen in the heavens the likeness of a window, through which light 
shone out broad and glittering, and then became extinguished. 
The people waited till morning, expecting some event therefrom. 
And after a time news came that in the early part of the day of 
that Monday, at the city of Ghunjurah,* which lies in the Greek 
countrv, and is nine days’ journey from Antäkiyyah, terrible earth- 
quakes had taken place, following one another continuously. The 
greater number of the houses (of this city) had been thrown 
down, and a piece of ground outside the town had been swallowed 
up; while a large church and a fine fortress which had stood 
here had both disappeared, so that no trace remaincd of either. 
From the crevice in the earth extremely hot water had been thrown 
up, fowing forth from many springs. It had subinerged seventy 
farmsteads. The people fleeing therefrom had escaped for safety 
to the hill-tops and high places around. The water covered the 
surface of the ground during seven days, spreading round about 
the city for the distance of two days’ journ-y. After that time it 
disappeared, and the place where it had been became a swamp 
À number of those who were witnesses of these events testified 
thereto, and the people of Antäkivvah reported to me (Ibn 
Butlän) all that I have here set down.  Thev related, further, that 
when the inhabitants had carried up their goods to the hill-tops, 
the ground rocked so by the strength of the earthquake that the 
chattels came rolling down again to the level earth below. 
* Outside the city (of Antakivvah) is a river called A1 Maklüb+ 
Fhis Ghunjurah is, T conclude, the town 6f Gangra, the capital of Payhla- 


gonia, and the metropolitan see of the province. Vakut does not mention 
Ghunjurah elsewhere. The geographer Kasuini (Wüstenfeld's edition of the 
text, vol. 11. 368) says that Ghunjurah is a city in the Greek territory, and 
stands on a river called Al Maklûüb (the Overturned river) —a name also given 
to the Orontes, as stated above (p. 59), because it flows from south to north, 
contrary to the habit of other rivers. This other river Al Maklub must, 
however, be the name of one of the afiluents of the Halys, which flows north 
into the Euxine, on which the town of Gangra is built. Kaswini gives the 
story of the great earthquake, and inundation, in much the same words as 
those found in our text. 


T Here the river Orontes. 
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(the Overturned), because it takes its course from south to north. 
It is of the size of the Nahr ’Isà (in Babylonia). There are along 
its banks many mills, and it waters the gardens and grounds (of 
the city).” 

“Saith Yâküut: So ends what we have transcribed from the 
work of Ibn Butlän.” (Väk. i. 382-385.) 

In 1084 the citadel of Antioch was betrayed by one ot its 
garrison, and the city came into the hands of Sulaimân ibn 
Kutlimish, the Saljük Sultan of Iconium.  Fourteen years later, 
however (in 1098), Antioch was again retaken by the Christians 
—namely, by the army of the First Crusade 
lasted nine months, and was characterized by many extraordinary 
and miraculous events. Under Bohemond and his successors, 
Antioch became a Christian principality, and remained so for a 
hundred and eightr vears, until conquered by Sultan Baïbärs in 
1268. 

In 1134 Idrisi gives the following account of the city : 

“Antakiyyah is a city magnificently situated, with agrecable 
environs. With the exception of Damascus, there is none that 
can equal it, either within or without. It has water in plenty 
running through its bazaars and road-ways, and into the castles and 
through the streets. There is a wall going round both the tewn 
and the gardens : it is 12 miles in length. This wall is marvellous 
and impregnable. It is built of stones, and encloses both the 
city and the mountain that overhangs it. Within the city (wall) 
are nuls, and orchards, and gardens, with vegetables and other 
useful growths. ‘The bazaars of the city are thronged, and have 
splendid wares exposed here, and all necessary goods and needful 
chattels. ‘The good things of the place are innumerable, and its 
blessings manifold. ‘They make here plain stuffs (not striped), 
that are renowned, of the sort known as 47” Attâbe (moiré), also 
stufs called A4 Dastuwii, and Al Zsfahani, and the like.” 
Mid 235) 

“In Antâkiyyah,” according to ‘Ali of Herat, “is the tomb 
Habib an Najjär.” (Oxf. MS, folio 11, rerso.) Yäküt, and the 
author of the .Waräsid, add little to details already given.  Väkñt 
gives Ibn Butlin's long account, already translated. He further 


after a siege which 
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states that the city was founded by Antiyukhus (Antiochus), the 
second king after Alexander.  Bfe mentions a sgatencalled 4405 
Muslun (sull so called), where Muslim ibn "Abd Allah was slam 
when the Greeks tried to retake the cie (Nék, 1 on 
Between Antakivyah and the sea is à distance of 2 league. 
Antioch has à port called As Suwaidiyyah (see Part ID), where 
the Frank ships ie. The merchandise is carried up to Antioch 
on bensts of burden.” (ak. üit 385.) Yélitonext gite 
epitome the history and dates of the various sieges, and says in 
conclusion : 

*[n A\ntioch is the tomb of Habib an Najjàar (the carpenter), 
which Is visited from far and wide. Habib is said to have lived 
in Antioch, and to have come thére fronva fareity enefeten 
to the people, dechwring that de awns ane aps  (e, 
lil 227.) 

Dimashki has the following : 

“Antäkivyah is the chief of the const towns.  Ît was anciently 
the capital (of Svria) under the Greek dominion. and they named 
it, in honour, Madinat Allah (the City of God). Antioch is a very 
ancient city. It is enclosed by a great wall that embraces four 
hills, covered with woods and sardens. Habib an Najjàr was a 
native of this place, who is mentioned in the chapter of the Kuran 
Fa Sin (xxxvi. 26). It is here stated that Habih erted aloud, 
saying, ‘Oh that my people knew how gracious God hath been 
to me, and that He hath made me one of His honoured ones ? 
l'or this Habib, when he was sent as an apostle to the people of 
this city (of Antioch}, was not credited by them, and they eut off 
his head. ‘lhereupon he took up his head in his left hand, and 
then placing it on the palm of his right hand, spoke the words 
quoted above. And for three days and nights he walked thus in 
their strects and market-places. reciting these same words. 
(Dim., 206.) 

Abu Fidà 4 EF. 257) adds little to the above accounts, from 
which he freely quotes. ‘The city was visited by Ibn Batütah m 
1355, Who, after a general description, spenks of the great "its 
wall as already à ruin, having been destroyed when Sultan Baibârs 
took the city from the Christians in 1268. He mentions the tomb 
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Of Habib an Najjàr, and extols the gardens and the fertility of the 
country round, which is watered by the river "Âsi (Orontes). 
(BL 162.) 
BFC. 

A vensrént Ma celebrated city,” writes Ibn Haukal in 978. 
# It has round it a double stone wall, and the garrison is of both 
horse and foot soldiers, also munitions and provisions are kept 
here, and the water-supply is abundant, ‘The city is extremely 
well built and populous, and provisions are cheap. Between this 
city and the Greck territory rises à high mountain range, an off- 
shoot of the Jabal Lukkäm, which acts as à barrier between the 
two worlds (of Islam and Christendom), ‘Fhere are among the 
population of Tarsûs many persons of discernment and wisdom, 
men of prudence and eminence who understand various matters, 
and also possess wisdom and intelligence and watchfulness.  Itis 
stated that there are usually in this city 100,000 horsemen, and 
there were very near this number at the time when I (Ibn Haukal) 
visited the city. And the reason thercof is this: that from all the 
great towns within the borders of Sijistän, Kirmän, Fârs, Khurasân 
and the Jabal (Media), also ‘Tabaristän, Mesopotamia and Adhar- 
baïjän, and from the countries of Al’frak, Al Hijjàaz, Al Vaman, 
Syria and Egypt, and AI Maghrib (Morocco), there is no city but 
has in Tarsûs a House (D4r) for its townsmen. Here the Ghâzis 
{or Warriors of the Faith) from each particular countrv live. For 
when they have once reached Tarsûs they settle there and remain 
in garrison. Among them prayer and worship are most diligently 
performed, and funds are sent to them, and they receive alms, 
rich and plentiful. For there is hardlv a Sultan who does not send 
here some auxiliary troops : and men of riches give their aid for 
arming and despatching thither the volunteers who have devoted 
themselves to this service. In every country where Lhave been, 
the rich and powerful do set apart sums for this purpose, as à tax 
on their farms., and fields, and eérops, or from their shops in the 
market-places. But the warriors in ‘TFarsüs come thither only to 
perish. and it is as though none arrived: thev are lost in the 
battles, and it is almost as 1f none came. It is even as Allah 
hath said in the Kurân (xix.. 098$): ‘Canst thou search out one 
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of them ? or canst thou héar a whisper from them?” (Is. 64: 
1. H., 122, copied in part by A. F., 249.) 

“Tarsüs,” says Bilädhuri, “was rébuilt by the RaiESnAl 
Mabdi and Ar Rashid, by whom it was refortified and garrisoned.” 
GBil., 169, and À. F.,axs:) 

*'Fhe Khalif AI Mämuün,” says Mas'üdi, “ was buried at TFarsüs, 
on the left-hand side of the Mosque.  TFarsus was originalls gar- 
risoned by 8,000 men. ‘he Gate of the Holy War (Bab al Jihäd) 
is that from which the expeditions against the Infidels set out.” 
(Mas., vii. 2; vill, 72.) 

“'Tarsûs,” reports Idrisi, is à great city with double stone 
walls. It has much merchandise, and the population 1s very 
numerous. ‘The lands here are fertile in the extreme. Between 
it and the Greek territory are the Tukkäm Mountains, which rise 
as a dividing wall between the two worlds (of Islam and Christen- 
Com) ntid., 25.) 

+ ‘Tarsûs,” writes Yaküt, “is à city of the Svrian Fhughür (or 
Frontier Fortress). It lies 6 leagues from Adhanah. ‘The city 
is divided by the river Al Baradän (Cydnus). The tomh of 
AE Mämun is to be seen here. Between the two cities of Tarsüs 
and Adana are the Fandük (hostelry) of Bughàä and the Fanduük 
al fadid (the New Hostelry).  ‘Farsüs has double walls and a 
broad ditch, also six gates. ‘This Frontier Citx of the Muslims 
remained in their hands till the year 354 (965) when Nikfür 
(Nicephorus), King of the Greeks, having conquered the Fhughür 
(Frontier Fortresses) and Al Massissah, laid siege to Tarsüs. 
and took it by capitulation.  ‘Fhen all the Musiims who would, 
were allowed to leave the city, taking with them their goods. 
Those who remained had 10 pay the capitation-tax. The Jämi, 
and other Mosques. were destroyed.  Nikfür burnt all the 
Kurans : further, he took all the arms away from the arsenals. 
Tarsûs and all the countrv round has remained in the hands of 
the Infidels to this das (nees) ”  (Vak. tit Se6 Mar... 667) 

Dimashki (Dim., 214) and Abu: Fidà (X\. F. 249) add nothing 
to the above 
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THE place-names im Syria and Palestine form an interesting 
record, bearing the impress of the various nations and creeds that, 
during successive epochs, have held dominion in the Holy Land. 
MheCamaanite andthe Hebrew, the Greek, the Roman and"the 
Bvzantine, the Arab and the ‘Furk, all have in turn imposed their 
names on the towns they have founded or rebuilt- -as a glance 
over the following pages will show. But in spite of foreign in- 
vasion and settlement, the bulk of the population of Syria always 
has been, and is still, Semitic in race, and hence it is natural to 
find that the great majority of the place-names are Semitie 
(Hebrew, Aramaic, or Arabic) in etymology. 

After the Arab conquest in the seventh century, the majority of 
the Greek names imposed bv the Byzantines (and by their predeces- 
sors, the Romans and the Successors of Alexander) fell into disuse, 
their places being once again taken by the older Semitic names, 
which probably had never fallen into desuetude among the rural, 
and therefore purely Semitic, population of the country. 

This reversion from the Greek name to the name used in the 
Old ‘lestament, is, however, a rule to which there are some execp- 
tions, for nothing is more curious than the apparently arbitrary 
manner in which, while some of the ancient names are at the 
present time fully retained in use, others have completely fallen 
into oblivion. Of places which the Greeks renamed, but of 
mhich” the? Gréekoname vas sat tic ral conquest, nefitced 
by the older Semitic form. are such cities as : "Akkah (St. Jean 
diére), called in Judgées écho, which the Greeks named 
Ptolemais : Baisân, the Biblical Bethshean, which im Greck was 
called Scythopolis : ‘Ammaän, the Rabbath Ammon of King 
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David's wars, which Ptolemv TE rebuilt and named Philadelphia : 
Bait fibril, he Betogabra of Josephus, called in Greek Eleuthero- 
polis : and manv others. 

An exeeption to the foregomg, as being à place which at the 
present day bears à Greek name (slightly corrupted in the Arabie 
pronuneiationy, and of «hich the ancient Hebrew name is to-day 
utteriv unknown, is the Biblical Shecheim, ever since the Arab 
conquest known as NKabulus. from Neapolis, the New Town, built 
by the Emperor Titus. 

The purely Greek placc-names that have survived (in ankrabie 
form) down to the present day may in general, for their etymologs, 
be referred to two classes. To the first class belong the nunes 
of towns in Greece which the Macedonians, in meinory of their 
former homes, gave 10 their new settlements : the second elass 
comprises the names of such towns as the successors of Alexander 
founded or rebuilt, and named after Alexander, or some member 
of the reigning familv of the Seleucidæ. To the first of these 
categories belong Ar Rastan, Arethusa: Kuürus, Cvrrhus: Fahl, 
Pella : to the second the many Alexandrias under the Arabieiæd 
form of Al Iskandarivyvah and Al Iskandarünah : and such cities 
as Antakivyah, Antioch : Al Tédhikievah. Pnodicca Afin 
Fâmiyya, Apamea ; and some others. 

Bâniyes, Paneas (named from à temple to che god Fans 
Taräbulus, ‘Fripolis : and Näbulus. Neapolis, come under neïîther 
of the above categories, but the etvymolou is-not far tonseek: 
Among the names of Roman origin are such as Al Lajjün, Legio : 
Vabarivyah, Tiberias : and ‘the many "Kaisanshs en 
Palæstina. and others. 

Of Arab names that almost letter for letter reproduce the 
Hebrew word, only à few need here be cited, for examples meet 
the eve on every hand Baallbkk, etthith. amdnothten" sm 
words of purely Semitic etymology, must date, without doubt. trom 
the very carliest ages, though the Hebrew or Aramaic form may 
not happen to be found in the Books of the Old Testament. 
Numberless other examples of the Hebrew name in an Arabie 
form oceur as etymological examples, proving the extraordinary 
vitalitv of the ancient pronuneiation even in minor details. Such 
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4e Mañb, Moabs Arihà, Jericho:* Mäâfah, Joppa; Kadas, 
adesherAzdûd;-Ashdod : ‘’AfilmApheca: Ghazzah, Gaza : and 
‘Askalân, Ascalon. 

This last (Ascalon) is curious as an exception to the rule that 
the guttural aspirate, peculiar to the Semitic languages, and known 
as the letter 1/7, when it occurs in the Hebrew, is represented 
by a corresponding ’Ain (or Ghain) of the Arabic, e.g, Arabic 
/Ashtarâ, Hebrew ’Ashtaroth. But Ascalon in Hebrew is spelt 
With an initial -{/eph (Ashkelon), while in Arabic the name com- 
mences with an ’4?# (’Askalân).f 

This interchange of 44ph and Ain is not, however, unknown 
in Arab words, an example occurring in the name Bärin, which is 
also pronounced Ba’rin (with an Aix); further, that /4/x some- 
times interchanges with the hard, or the soft, H, is seen in such 
examples as Zurrah, for Zura',? and in the name of one of the 
gates of the Sanctuary at Makkah, which Yäküt notes is found 
written and pronounced cither Bäb al Hazürah, or AT ‘Azürah 
(with initial Za, or ’ Ain). 


A1 PABADIVY AL A village (of the district) of Al Mary, méir 
Damascus.” (Väâk., ïïi. 5909 ; Mar., ii. 231.) 

ABAWi— ‘The name of a place, or of à mountain in Syria. 
Mentioned in the poems of An Nabighah.” (\Vak., 1 roi: 
Mar int.) 

ABBÜD.—‘* A mountain in Syria.”  (Vâk. ji 608; Mar. 
il 234.) 

Ai. —® À village of Hims, lying near the city, to the south. 
and about 2 miles distant.” (Vâk. i 57 ; Mar. i. 4.) 

ÂBis AL KauH (Amis or THE Wear). —" A village belong- 
ing to Baniyâs. It lies between Damascus and the sea”  (VYak, 
i. 56; Mar, i. 4) ‘his is said to be the Biblical Abel Beth 
Maachah of 2 Sam. xx. 14. 

Amis As Sûk (Âmu. oF THE Market). “A large village of 
the Ghautah (District round Damascus), in the district of the Wadi 
(SükBaradä).” (Väk, i 57; Mar, i. 4) ‘T'hesancient Abilawot 
the Abilene District, mentioned in St. Luke ini. x. 


* See also p. 397. + See Index, s. v. "Askalën. 
+ See Index, s. v. Ba’rîn and Zurrah. 
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Amir Az Zarr (Âeis O6 THE OLVES).--“ In the Jordan Pro: 
vince, in the eastern part of Syria. ‘The Prophet despatched an 
expédition thither under L'éimah." (ik, 1 565 Mar, 9) 
The present ruin of Abil, the Abila of the Decapolis, lying to the 
south of the Yarmük River, the remains of which have recently 
been mapped and described by G. Schumacher, for the P. E. F. 

ABLÎN.- -Visited by Näsir--Khusrau in 1047.  * From Dâmün 
we passed south to another village, called Abilin, where there is 
the tomb of Hüd peace be upon him! which I visited. Within 
the enclosure here is à mulberry tree : and there is likewise the 
tomb of the prophet ‘Uzair—peace be upon him !-=which [also 
visited.””  (N. Kh,, 15.) Guérin considers A’bilin to represent the 
ancient Zabulon, destroyed by Cestius. ‘The Muslim prophet 
Hüd is the Biblical Eber. He was sent to convert the ancient 
‘Adites, who, refusing to listen to him, were destroyed by a burn- 
img wind. (Kurân vii. 63.) ’Urzair is Ezra, or Esdras. (Kurän 
ix, 30 : ‘Moreover. the Jews.say, ‘’Usair istthe  SonomGet 
According to Muslim tradition, Ezra was raised to life after he had 
been a hundred years dead, and dictated to the Scribes, from 
memory, the whole Jewish Law, which had been lost during the 
captivity. 

AL ABRASHIVYAH. —" À village of Damascus.”" (Mar, 72: 
and in Vâk., v. 11.) 

ABTAR.—"* À place in Syria.” (Vâk., 1 87; Mar. 1. 11.) 

*ABÜD.— + A small town in the Filastin Province, near Jeru- 
salem. ‘The nameis Hebrew, and is become Arabiecized.”  (Yäk., 
1663; Mar, it 225.) 

ApaAmi, OR Upäui.—*"A district in Syria belonging to the 
Kudâ’ah tribe.” (Vâk., i. 167; Mar, i. 36.) 

ADHANAH (ADANA). — ‘This city was rebuilt in AH rt 
(758), and garrisoned by troops from Khurasän (in Persia).  Hârûn 
ar Rashid built the castle (AL Kasr) at the Bridge of Adhanab, 
over the Saïhän (the ancient Sarus), in the year 1652486)" 
(Bil., 168 ; copied by Yäk., i. 179, and Dim., 214.) 

“The city,” says Istakhri, much resembles the one-half of Al 
Massissah (Mopsuestia). It stands on the river Suhän, and to 
the west of thatestream. It is a pleasant cit mihmermle dans 
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on the road to Tarsûs ; well fortified and populous.”  (Is., 63 ; 
MH 122% copied'by À. F., 240) 

“There are here bazaars, and craftsmen,” writes Idrisi, “with 
much coming and going. ‘The Saihân River, on which the citv 
stands, is smaller than the Jaihân (Pyramus) There is across it 
a bridge most wonderfully built, and extremelv long. This river 
flows down out of the Greek country.”  (Id., 24.) 

“The bridge is of stone, and leads from the town to the 
fortress, which is on the side towards Al Massissah, and is like a 
suburb. ‘The bridge is an arch of à single span. Adhanah has 
eight gates, with walls, and a ditch.” (Väk., ï. 170.) 

“ The bridge is 170 and odd ells in length.” (Dim. 214.) 

Adhanah to Antäkivyah (LH, Id.) 3 miles : to A1 Massissah 
CT, dd) madamaormyalenmues (Vâk.), or 12 miles (ét y: 
to larsûs (Is., IL.H., Id.), 1 day, or 18 miles (A. F.). 

’ADHRA. ‘A well-known village,” says Vaküt. of the Ghautah 
(District round) Damascus : or the Iklim Khaulän.  Marj ’Adhri 
(the Meadow of ’\drà) is called from it, and thereto vou descend 
coming from the Eagles Gorge (Thaniyyat al ’Ukäb) whence 
vou, pérceive thevillage on your left. ‘There is a mitraret 
hère. In“the Mosque .of the village is à palm-tree.” (Väk.. 
il, 625 ; Mar. ii. 243.) 

ADHRA AH, OR ADHRI AH. —%The capital of the Province of Al 
Bathaniyyah.” (Vb., 113.) This town is identified with the 
Edrei of Numbers xxi. 33, the capital of Bashan. 

‘Adhriäh," says Mukaddasi, “is a city lving elose to the 
desert. To it belongs the District of Jabal Jarash (the hill-countrv 
of Gerasa), which lies opposite (across the Jordan) to the Jabal 
’Âmilah. This country is full of villages, and Tiberias owes its 
prosperity to the neighbourhood of the two districts (of Jabal 
Jarash and Jabal 'Âmilah).” (Muk. 162.) 

In the thirteenth century, according to Väkuüt (Vàk., 1. 176), the 
city was celebrated for the many learned men who were natives of 
the place. (Also Mar. i. 39; and A. F., 253.) 

Adsméhoto.Damaseus (Is. I. EL, Id., Y£k.), sodays,-.or 24dûs 
ordis tou) ; to Tabariwwah (Muk.), r mareh, tomAg 
Pain (Muk.), r march; to ‘Ammmäm (A [°), 54 miles: to 48 
Sanamain (A. F.), 18 miles. 
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Auwsu.-— "The capital of the Provinec of Ash tm 
éco" (Mb. rug) 

*Adhruh,” says Mukaddasi, ‘is à frontier town, between the 
Ilijjiz and Syria. ‘They preserve here the Prophets mantle, and 
also à treaty given by him, and written on skin.” (Muk., 178.) 

Yäkut couples Adhruh with A Jarbäa, a town lÿing a mule 
distant, both of which were conquered during the Prophets life- 
time in AH, 9. Adhruh capitulated for 100 Dinärs of tribute. 
(Vâk:;: 1 746 Mar al 30.) 

ADLÜN, OR /ADHNUN.-—" A strong fori on the sea, lying 
between Tyre and Sarafand, 20 miles from the latter.”  (Id., 12.) 
Kudamah gives the more ancient spelling, ’Adnün. 

‘“?Adhnûn,” says Väkût, ‘is a town belonging to "Saïidà 
(Sidon), on the Hamaseus coast.” (Make, di. (026.0 
il. 243.) 

Fhe name is probably à corruption of 44 Nonum—" at the 
ninth mile.” ‘The place is identified with the Ornithopolis of 
Strabo. 

AFAMIVYYAH, OR LAMIVYAH (EPIPHANIA).—* \manciemt "Greek 
city,” says Yakübi, in S8g1, “now in ruins. Jt is situated on 
a large lake, /"{YD., cri) 

For the lake, see above (p. 70). In Yäküts days (thirteenth 
century) the town was apparently fortified. ‘The district of the 
same name fermed part of the Hims Province. ‘The same authority 
states that the city was founded by Seleucus, who also built 
Lädhikiyyah (Laodicea). Salñkiyyah  (Seleucia), and  Halab 
(Aleppo), six years after the death of Alexander the Great. (Yak. 
1. 222: MAT, 107.) 

‘ Fâmiyyah, or Afâmiyyah,” Yäküt continues, ‘is a largeneit 
in the district (Kuürah) of the same name. It lies on the coast- 
side of the Hims Province.  Afämÿyyah was taken by capitulation 
by Abu ‘Ubaidah in the year 17 AH. (638) on the stipulated pay- 
ment of polltax (/asiyah) and JTand-tax (A%araj)7  (Nak.. 
til. S462-MAT;, 11. 353) 

In Abu-l Fidàs time (fourteenth centurv), Fâmiyyah formed 
part of the Shaizar District. “It is also called Afämiyyah, and 
is a very ancient town, which has given its name to the district. 
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The ancient city stands on à height. There is here a lake of 
sweet water, through which flows the Nahr al Maklüb (the 
Orontes).” (A. F., 263.) 

AFikR, OR Fik.—- A town, near which is the celebrated Pass 
abañy (Mb., r15.) The Biblical Aphek (1 Kingsexx. 26). 
The’A#abah, Pass, or Ascent, lies on the high-road from Damascus 
to Jerusalem, and leads down from the plateau of the Haurän to 
the Jordan Valley. 

“Afk,” says Väkût, “is a village of the Haurän, on the road 
down to the Ghaur (of the Jordan). It stands at the entrance of 
the celebrated Pass of Afik. This Pass is about 2 miles long, 
The common people pronounce the name ik. The town over- 
looks ‘Tabariyyah and the lake, and manvr times havv I been 
En, 1. 332; il, 032; Mär,i. 82 ; il. 393) 

Eh Er Eto Jasime (Nul), march, or (LE Kh) 24 0808; 
toMNaé (Muk.), 1 march; to Tabariwyah (15. LH, iuke), 
1 march, or (Id.) part of a day, or (1. Kh.) 6 miles. 

AFLILA.— * À village in Syria A celebrated commenter of 
Mutanabbi's poems was a native of this place. He divd 441 An. 
QE 5232; Mari 82.) 

’AFRA.-—"* A fortress in the Filastin Province. near Jerusalem.” 
(Väk., ii. 688; Mar. ii. 264.) 

‘A FRABALÀ. —* A place in the Jordan Ghaur (or low-land), near 
Pntand Pabariyyah" (\VAke, ji 688: Mar... 36%.) 

AL AHASS (THE BALD) AND SHUPBAITH. —“% "The name of a large 
district, possessing many villages and fields, and lving both north 
and south of Halab (Aleppo). Its chief town is Khunäsirah, 
where the Khalif Omar ibn Abd al Aziz dwelt. Shubaith is a 
black mountain in this district. On its summit are four ruined 
villages, belonging to the people of Halab. In their neighhour- 
hood are mills.” (Vâk., i. 151; Mar. i. 31.) 

A1 Ahass,” says Abu-l Fidà, “is a mountain-tract, where 
there are many villages. It lies east of Halah, between it and 
Khunäsirah, which last lies beyond to the east again. Shubaith 
is a smaller mountain than Al Ahass, and lies to the cast of it. 
Between the two runs a Wädi, a horse-gallop across, in whicü lies 
Khunäâsirah” (A. F., 233.) 
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AL AHKÂF (THE SAND-HILLS). —% À mountain in Syria.” (Väk, 
1. 15450MAT., 1 31.) 

AUTA tt À fillage in the Haurân, néanasin" (Rio 
MPar., 51,201.) 

AIN (A SPRING OF WATER). A village under Jabal al ELukkâm, 
near Mar'ash. from it is called the Darb (or Road of) al ’Ain, 
leading up to Härûniyyah. It'is a pleasant hamilet, and counted 
among the fortresses of Al Massissih.”  (Yâk., ii. 756: Mar. 
il. 293.) 

AIN JALCT (GOLIATH'S SPRING). — A small and pleasant town, 
lying between Näâbulus and Baisän, in the Filastin Province. ‘Fhe 
place was taken by the Rûmi (Crusaders), and retaken by Saladin 
in 579 (aux83)” (VAk., ii. 760: Mar, 1.295!) 

AIN AL Jarr.—"*"This place lies between Ba'albakk and 
Damascus, in the Bikâ’ah (or Plain of Cælo-Syria). Itis a well- 
known spot ; and tradition relates that Noah at this place entered 
theark 20 (VAk" 19760 ; Mars 11.205) 

“There are here,” writes Abu-1l Fidà, ‘ruins of enormous stone 
buildings. It lies a long mile south of Ba’albakk. At ‘Ain al 
Jarr begins the great river that flows through the Bikäah (of 
Cœlo-Syria), called the Litany.” (A. F., 230.) 

Ain al Jarris at the present day called Anjar. Near it lie the 
ruins of the ancient Chalcis ad Belum. 

Ain al Jarr to Al Karün (Muk.), 1 mare: to Bei 
(Muk.), 1 march. 

AIN SALIM, OR ‘AIN SairaAM.—" A place 3 miles from Halab 
(Aleppo).” (Vâk. ii. 762; Mar., ii. 296.) 

‘Aïn as SABLÜR.—* Sallir,” writes Vakût, ‘“issthe"hhos 
called 47 Jirriv in the Svrian dialect. The place is near Antäkiy- 
yah (Antioch}, and the Sallûr is the largest of the fish found in 
the spring, which is so called from the number of these fish found 
there. ’Ain as Sallûr, and the lake near it, belonged to Maslamabh, 
the son of the Khalif Abd al Malik. The lake is also called 
Buhairah Vaghrâ.” (Väk., 11. 762; Mar. ii. 296.) 

AaN Tar.—"* À fortified castle,” says Väküt, ‘lyingrhesn 
Antâkivvah and Halab, with villages round ït, among which is 
Dulùk. It was formerlv itself called Dulûk, which is now one of 
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its dependencies. ?’Ain Tàb belongs to Halah.” (Vâk., ii. 759; 
Mar., ii. 294.) 

“Ain Tâb,” Dimashki writes in the early part of the fourteenth 
century, ‘‘lies north-east of Halab. It is a place with a strong 
castle. The people are Turkomans. ‘There is a small river here, 
and gardens.” (Dim. 205.) 

“Ain Tâb, in Kinnasrin,” according to Abu-l Fidà, “is a very 
beautiful town, with a castle that is built on the solid rock. It 
has water in plenty, and gardens, and is the capital of its district. 
There are fine markets here, much frequented by merchants and 
travellers. It lies three marches north of Halab. Dulûk lies 
near ‘Ain Tâb, and is now in ruins. The place is mentioned in 
the wars of Saladin and Nür ad Din. ‘Ain Tàb is three marches 
south of Kala’at ar Rûm, and the same distance south-east of 
Bahasnâ.” (A. F. 260.) 

AUN THARMA. — ‘À village in the Ghautah (district) of 
Pamsseus? (Vâk, ii. 759; Mar., ii. 294) The lattér wsites 
the name ’Ain Tümä. ( 

*AINCN.-—‘ À village near (and south of) Jerusalem.”  (Yäk., 
iii. 764 ; Mar. ii. 298.) 

Also called Bait ’Ainun. (See below.) ‘The ‘Ainûni raisins, 
which come from here, are celebrated, according to Mukaddasi. 
(Muk., 180.) 

’AINÜN OR ‘AIN UXNä.— ‘This is a village south of the 
Bathaniyyah Province, and lying on the shore of the Red Sea, 
between Madyan and As Salà. The pilgrim road from Egypt to 
Makkah passes through it.”  (Yäk., ii. 758, 765) 

The ancient Or, the harbour of Midian mentioned by 
Ptolemy. 

AIN ZARBAH (ANAZARBUS, OF THE CRUSADES). —Bilädhuri 
states that the town was built by Ar Rachid, being also refortified 
and garrisoned, in the year 180 (706). by troops from Khurasän. 
MBil, 72. copie DWL'TE., 12 ; anduim Yälkeiii. 76ux) 

“Phestown” says. Istakhri, ‘lies in a country. very likesithe 
Ghaur (or Jordan lowland). ‘There are palm-trees and fruits of 
all kinds, and great fertility : also arable fields and pasture lands. 

25—2 
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‘Phe æity has-lincowalts, and its-prosperitynisagment. ” (ISSN 
I. H, 121; copied byId., 24 and A7 F°#37) 

Vakût in the thirtecenth century speaks of it as a town of the 
Fhughüûr (or Frontier Fortresses), belonging to Al Massissah. 
It was rebuilt by Abu Sulaimän at Turki al Khädim, about the 
year 190 (So4), when he was governor of the Thughür, under the 
Khalif Ar Rashîd. After that the Rümis (Crusaders) took the 
place and laid it in ruins. Saif ad Daulah ibn Hamdân spent 
three million Dirhams on rebuilding it, but the Rümis retook it 
(A.D. 962) in his day, and it is still in their hands. It is now 
peopled byArmenians”” (Väk:, ii. 761 :Mar:siis295t) 

“Ain Zarbah,” says Abu-l Fidà, “isa townoat the footsofamill 
which is crowned by a castle. ‘The town is populous, and is 
watered by a river. Itlies between Sis and Tall Hamdüûn, and 
to the north of the Jaihän (river Pyramus), which flows between 
it and Tall Hamdün. ?’Ain Zarbah lies south, and rather west of 
Sis, and at a short day's march from it. The people have cor- 
rupted the name, and call it Näwarza. Muballabi says that 
between Sis and ’Ain Zarbahiss 24 miles, whichiis tee 
distance between Sis and Näwarzä, proving that ‘Ain Zarbah is 
identical with Nâwarzâ.” (A. F., 251.) 

Ain. Zarbah to Massissah (Is, I. H Jd.), rot. 
Antâkiyyah (Id.), 2 marches. 

’AITHAH.— À district of Syria.” (Vâk., ini. 550 : Mar. il. 291.) 

AjJaB.—" A place in Syria, mentioned by the poets.” (Väâk. 
ii. 617 ; Mar. ii. 238.) 

AJAM.-—" À place in Syria near Al Farâdis, in the neighbour- 
hood'of Halab” (Vâk, i 135; Mar.1527.) 

’AJLÜN.— In the Iklim (or district of) Jarash,” says Dimashki, 
‘is the town of ’Ajlün, where there is à very strong fortress. In 
the town is running water; fruits of all kinds and provisions are 
here in plenty. ‘The fortress is verv high placed, and vou can see 
it from four days’ march away.” (Dim., 200.) 

The fortress is at the present day called Kala'at ar Rubad-——the 
Castle of the Suburb—it is a conspicuous landmark in all the 
south Jordan district. 

“?Ajlûn,” writes Abu Fidà in the fourteenth century, “is the 
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name of the fortress, and its suburb (that is the town of ’Ajlûn), 
is called Al Bâ’ûthah, which is distant from it about à horse 
gallop. It lies to the east of the Ghaur (or Jordan Valley, 
opposite Baisân. The fortress of ’Ajlûn is a celebrated and very 
strong place. It can be seen from Baisän. ‘The town has 
gardens and running water. It lies cast of Baisän, and has been 
recently rebuilt by ‘Ezz ad Din Usimah, one of Saladin's Amirs.” 
OF. 245.) 

The place was visited by Ibn Batütah in 1355, who speaks of it 
as ‘A fine town with good markets, and a strong castle. À 
stream runs through the town, and the waters are sweet and good.” 
MB. 120.) 

AJNÂDAIX.—* The site of the famous battle-field of the year 
13 AH. (634). It took place near Ar Ramlah, in Filastin, and 
inthe Nürah (or district of) Bait Jabrin.” (V&K. i. 136:2Mar, 
24) 

Fhe actual site of this famous battle between the Greeks and 
the first Muslim conquerors has never been identified. 

AKABAT AN Nis (THE Wouan's Pass). Near Baghras on 
the road to AÏ Massissah, so called from an accident that happened 
here to one of the wives of Maslamah the son of the Khalif Abd 
al Malik, during his expedition against ‘Amüriyyah (Amorium). 
‘The woman fell over the precipice.” (Vâk., iii. 692.) 

RABAT AR RUMAN, OR ar Rumäpi. —"A Pass between 
Ba’albakk and Damascus.” (Vb., 112.) 

ARABAT AS Sîr.——%A Pass in the district near Al Hadath, in 
the Thughür (or Frontier l'ortresses). It is a narrow and long 
se (Vie, ii. Ggex Mar. ii, 268) ‘Lhe lattermspellsthe 
name Ash Shir. 

AL AKHRAJIYYAH.-—‘* À place in Svria, mentioned by the port 
MAtr (VAk., 1 161; Mar., 1. 34.) 

AT. AKHUWANAH.=—-‘ A place in the Jordan Province, on the 
shôrcofthethake of liberias.”  (Väk., i. 334: Mar, i. 83.) 

AKIR (ERRON).—"* A large village,” says Mukaddasi, * possess- 
ing a fine Mosque. Its inhabitants are much given to good 
works. ‘The bread here is not to be surpassed for quality. ‘The 
village lies on the road (from Ar Ramlah) to Makkah.”  (Muk,, 
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176.) Vakût calls it Al ’Akir, adding that it belongs to Ar 
Ramlah. (Väk, iii. 697 ; Mar., it. 267.) 

H1isN ’AKKÂR. —"% An impregnable fortress, built since the days 
of Islam. ‘There is a channel of water coming right into the 
castle, brought down from the hills above, and sufficient both for 
domestic purposes and for drinking.”  (Dim., 208.) ‘The district 
of Jabal ?Akkär lies immediately north of ‘Tripoli. 

AL AKLIM-- A district in the neighbourhood of Damascus.” 
(Vâk:,; 1. 3309 ;:Mar., & 84) 

AKMÎNAS.—" À large village of the Halab Province. It lies in 
the Jabal As Summäâk. Its inhabitants are Ismailians.” (Väk,, 
il 330: Mar. LS) 

’AKRABÂ.—‘'The name of a town in the Jaulân Province of 
Damascus. ‘The (ancient) Ghassanide kings dwelt here of old.” 
(Väk., iii. 695; Mar., ii. 267.) 

H1SN AL AKRÂD (THE FORT OF THE KURDS : CRAC DES CHEVA- 
LIERS).— Noticed by the traveller Ibn Jubair (1185). ‘It lies in 
the Lebanon Mountains, and is now in the hands of the Franks.” 
(L J, 257.) 

“ Hisn al Akräd,” says Dimashki, “is an impregnable fortress 
set on the dividing line between (the province of) Damascus and 
the coast (district). From it one can see Damascus, Kârà, An 
Nabk, and Ba’albakk ; and down even to the sea-coast.” (Dim., 
208.) Abu Fidä, some years later, speaks of it as “ A strong 
fortress on the mountains opposite, and west of Hims, which are 
part of the (Lebanon called) Jabal Jalil. It lies between Hims 
and Taräbulus, a march from either. ‘The fortress has suburbs. 
Before ‘Faräbulus was taken by the Muslims (in 1110), this was 
the seat of their Government.” (A. F., 250.) 

Hisn al Akrâd took its name from the fact that for many years 
its garrison was composed of Kurdish troops. It is also known 
as Kala’at al Hisn—the Castle of the Fortress —and in Crusading 
times was called Crac des Chevaliers. Ibn Batûtah visited the 
place in 1355. He speaks of it as ‘ A small town, with many 
trees and streams, standing on the summit of a hill” (I. B,. 
Î. 140.) 

AKSÂI.—"A village of the Jordan Province, lying 5 leagues 
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from ‘Tiberias towards Ar Ramlah. ‘The river Abu Futrus is in 
its neighbourhood.” (Väk., i. 342.) According to the Marâsid 
(Mar., i. 85) the name is spelt Aksäâk. 

AL AKWAkH.—‘%A district of Bâniyàs in the Damascus 
Province.” (Vâk. ïi. 3433; Mar, i. 86.) 

PAGPAL.— A high mountain. It ites in the Bathamiyyah 
Province, between the Ghaur (of the Jordan) and Jabal ash 
Ca (VAR, in. 772.) ThéMéräsid (Mar, il. 274) saÿshitus 
situated above As Sal, and between AT’Ukad and the Jabal ash 
Sharâh. ‘This AVâl may possibly be the Biblhical Elealeh (Kum. 
xxxii, 3), at the place now called Khirbat al Al, south of "Ammäân. 

À LIKÎN.—* À village outside Damascus.” (Mar. ii. 228.) 

AL ’ALLAH.— ‘A large Küûrah (or district) of Ma’arrah an 
Nu’män, lying between Halab and Hamäh, towards the desert ; 
itcontinsmanyMillages.” (Wék., ii. zLo: Mar., i9293.) 

AL ALLÂTÂAN.—‘A Kôûrah (or district) of Hims in Syria.” 
Wu 700: Mar, ii. 273.) 

APÛS.—" Abu Saad says Alüs is a town on the coast near 
Farsûs ; but this is probably an error on his part.” (Väk., 1. 352; 
Mar., i. 88.) 

AMaRR.-—‘A place in the Syrian Desert, on the road to the 
Hijjàz. It lies north of the road to Busaitah.” (Väâk., 1. 361: 
Mar, 1. O1.) 

Ar. ’ANK, OR AL ’UMK (THE DEPRESSION).-—" A Küûrah (or 
district) of Halab, near Däâbik. It belonged originally to Antäkiy- 
yab, and most of the provisions of Antioch come from thence.” 
(Vâk., iii 727; Mar. ii. 280.) In Crusading times this was 
known as the Plain of Antioch. 

Ibn Batûtah, who crossed the district in 1355, describes it as 
“]ying equidistant from Antioch, Tizin, and Baghrâs. ‘The 
‘Turkomans dwell here with the Franks.” (I. B., i. 165.) ‘The 
name sometimes occurs in the plural form A7 A’maäk.  (Yäk, 
1 31650Mar., 1. 77.) 

’AMMAN (RABATH AMMON, PHILADELPHIA). ‘The capital of 
the Balkâ Province (Peræa).” (Yb., 113.) Mukaddasi, in 985, 
writes :  Ammân, lying on the border of the desert, has round 
it many villages and cornfields. ‘The Balkä District, of which it 
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is the capital, is rich in grain and flocks : it also has many stream, 
the waters of which work the mills. In the city near the market- 
place stands à fine mosque, the court of which is ornamented 
With mosmic. We have henrd Sid that it sesemisies that @f 
Makkah. ‘The Castle of Goliath is on the hill overhanging the 
city, and therein is the ‘Fomb of Uriah,* over which is built a 
mosque. Here, likewise, is the Circus of Solomon. Living here 
is Cheap, and fruit is plentiful. On the other hand, the people of 
the place are illiterate, and the roads thither wretched. But the 
cv seven as à harbourof the déétrt, andra pot of ets 
the Badawin Arabs.”  (Muk., 175 : quotédralsoshy Méke ii6sn) 
The ‘Fomb of Uriah and the Castle of Goliath are. doubtless, 
the small mosque within the citadel, overhanging the town on the 
north. ‘The Circus of Solomon is the ancient theatre, capable. it 
is said, of having seated six thousand spectators. 

Vakût (Vâk., in. 719: Mur. ü. 25S)halludes to Air 40e 
city of Dakiyänüûs (Decius), the Emperor under whose reign the 
Seven Sleepers entered the Cave of Ar Ralktim (6e rem 
Yäküût further adds the following legendary version of the Biblieal 
account of Lot’s escape from Sodom and Gomorrha : 

I:is mentioned bv a certain learned man ofthe Jews. that he 
read in one of the books of God, that when Lot fled with bis 
family from Sädüm and its people, his wife turned back, and was 
chansed into à pillar of salt. But he went on to Zughart (Zoar), 
and none were saved but he and his brother and his two 
daughters. Now, the two daughters imagined to themselves that 
Allah had destroyed all the world, and they took counsel how the 
seed of their father and their uncle should continue. And they 
made them both drunk with wine, and thev each did lie with one 
of them, and both did conceive. And the two men knew nothing 
of what had taken place. ‘Then one bare a son, and called his 
name ‘Ammäân—that is to say, /e &o is of the Onéle (mm) à 
and the other also bare a son, and called him Maäb —that is, 7e 
ho is of the Father (Ab). When the two boys had grown to 

* The history of Uriah, according to the Muslim tradition. is given in 


G. Weil’s Biblische Legenden der Muselmänner, p. 210. 
+ {n the text by mistake written Z7ar. 
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mars estate, each founded a city in Syria, and called ît afier his 
own name. And these two cities ( Ammän and Maïb} are near 
to one another in the Syrian waste.” 

Abu-l Fidà, in 1321, writes of ’Ammân as follows : 

“It is a very ancient town, and was ruined before the days of 
Islam. It is mentioned in the history of the Esraclites. ‘There 
are great ruins here. and the river Az Zarkà (Jabbok) flows 
through them, which (later on) crosses the Pilgrim Road from 
Damascus (to Makkah). ‘The town is to the west of the Zarka, 
and lies about à march to the north of the Birkat 7144 At 
Amman are many great Butm (Terebinth) and other trees. AI 
around it are fields. and the soil is very fertile.  According to 
tradition itawas Lot whofoundedr Aminén.” (A. ls) 

“Ammän to the river Jordan (Muka, 1 march: to Bait ar Kian 
Muk-), 1 march: to Mañb (Muk.), 1 march: to Az Zaika 
(Muk.), 1 march; to Jerusalem (Id.), 2 days. 

'AMMÉRIVYAHE A small town on the bank of the ‘Âsi 
(Orontes), between Afämiyyah and Shaizar. ‘There are remains 
ie And'also mins (RR., His ss : Mr, 11.068082) 

*Aurä.—" A town in the Jordan Province, and of the Ghaur 
(or lowland). ‘There is here the tomb of (the conqueror of 
Syria) Abu ‘Ubaidah ibn al Jarràh, though others say it is at 
‘Fabarivyah. From ‘Ammän to ’Amtà, which is in the middle of 
the Ghaur, is 12 leagues, and the same thence on to T'abasisah. 
‘They make here excellent arrows.”"  (Vàk., ii 722: Mar, ii. 258.) 

"AMUS.—% A small town near Bait Lahm (Bethlehem), belong- 
ing to Jerusalem.” (VAk., iïi. 504; Mar. ii. 228.) 

*AMwis (Euuaus Nicoponis).—"%A town in Palestine? (Vb. 
116.) 

Mukaddasi savs of ’Amwâs: “It is said that this place was in 
ancient days the capital of the province, but that the population 
removed therefrom to be nearer to the sea, and more in the 
plain, on account of the wells: for the village lies on the skirt of 
the hill-country.” (Muk., 176.) 

Yäkût speaks of the city as situated in the Kürah (province) 
of Filastin, near Jerusalem. ‘Amwäs was the capital of Filastin 

# Spelt the same as ’Ammüriyyah, or ’Amüriyyah, the Arabic form of 
Amorium in Phrygia. 
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anciently, but the capital was removed thence to (Ar Ramlah) 
nearer the sea-coast, because of the lack of wells ; for Amwäs is 
on the mountain-side. It lies 6 miles from Ar Ramlah, on the 
road to Jerusalem. ‘The plague of Amwäs took its origin here 
in ’Omars time, in the year 18 : and they say twenty-five thousand 
died ofit.” (Väâk., ii. 729; Mar. ïi. 28r.) 

"ANADHAN.—According to Yâkût, “a village near Kinnasrin, 
in the Küûrah (district) of Urtik, of the ’Awâsim Province.”  Ac- 
cording to another account (Marâsid), it lies to the north-east of 
Halab. (Vâk;, iii. 73350v. 255 MEr 117288) 

HISN ANAF AI HAJAR (FORT OF THE STONE-NOSE).—" A 
fortress on the sea. ‘Thence to Hisn Bathrün is 5 miles, and to 
Atrâbulus 8 miles.” (Id., 17.) 

ANAFAH. —% A small town of the Syrian coast, to the east of 
Jubail and of Jabal Sahyün, and 8 leagues from the latter.” 
(PER, 1 390; Mar, 1. 98) 

*ÂNAH.—% A town of the Jordan Province.” (Vâk. ii. 595 : 
Mar., 1. 220.) 

A’NÂK.—‘ A small town of the Haurân, in the Damascus 
Province. ‘They make here carpets and excellent clothes, which 
take their.name from thisiplace.” (Wäk., 1 3165 Mar; 1774 

AL ANDARÎN.— "A village,” says Vâkût in 1225, ‘that existed 
formerly to the south of Halab, a day's ride on horseback away 
on the edge of the desert. There are no habitations beyond it. 
Itis now in ruins.” (Väk., i. 373; Mar. i. 96.) 

ANTARTUS, OR ANTARSUS (ANTARADUS, TORTOSA, CALLED AT 
THE PRESENT DAY TARTUS). —*% A town on the coast of the Hims 
Province. (Yb. 112.) 

Estakhri and Ibn Haukal, writing in the tenth century, report : 
‘* Antarsus (or Antartus) is a fortress on the sea ; it is the frontier 
city Of Hims. ‘The Khalif ‘Othman’s Kurân is preserved here. 
The city possesses stone walls, which preserve it from being taken 
by surprise ; and so it escaped in our own days when the Greek 
Emperor Nikfûr (Nicephorus in A.D. 966 and 968) ravaged the 
coast of Syria.” (Is., 61 ; I. H., 116.) 

‘ Antarsûs,” says Idrisi, ‘is a small town on the seaside with 
thronged bazaars : much merchandise is seen there. ‘The town 
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is at the end of a great bay, and above it is a range of mountains. 
This bay measures some 10 miles across. ‘The city has a wall, 
and is very strongly fortified.” (Id. 20, 22.) 

“ Antartûs (according to Vâkût) is the last of the coast towns of 
the Damascus Province. It belonged originally to Hims, and by 
some is said to belong to Taräbulus. It lies east of ’Arkah, and 
8 leagues from it. It possesses two towers that are like castles. 
It was originally conquered by ’Ubaidah ibn As Sâmit, in AH. 17 
(638), after the taking of Al Lädhikiyyah and Jabalah. It was 
then demolished, and the place remained uninhabited for some 
years, till the Khalif Mu’âwiyyah rebuilt it and fortified it, as he 
also did Marakiyyah and Bulunyâs.” (Vâk,, i. 388 : Mar. i. 9ù:) 

Dimashki, writing in 1300, says: “In Antarsus is a church 
belonging to the Christians, magnificently built. ‘There is here à 
chapel (bait) which is said to have been the first house built in 
the name of (the Virgin) Mary in Syria. ‘The Khalif Mu'âwiyah 
rebuilt and enlarged the city, making it his capital during the days 
of the Khalif Othman. He also conquered the Islands of the 
Mediterranean, and made raids on Cyprus and Sicily, and he took 
the Island of Arwad. (See p. 399.) Antarsus was an ancient 
Roman fortress.”  (Dim., 208.) 

Abu-l Fidä, writing a few years later, adds nothing to the above 
accounts, which he copies. (A. F., 229.) 

*ARABAH.—‘ À place in the Filastin Province.” (Yak., il. 633 : 
Mar., il. 246.) 

’ARABAYA. —"A place which Bukhtnassar (Nebuchadnezzar) 
attacked with his army.” (Vak., ii. 633.) According to the 
Maräsid (Mar., ii. 245) it lies in Syria. 

ARAK, OR URAK.—‘% À small town on the border of the Halab 
Desert, near Tadmur (Palmyra) and ‘Urd, possessing palms and 
olives. It was conquered by Khâlid ibn al Walid.” (Vak., 1 210: 
Mar., i. 48.) 

*ARANDAL.—% "The capital of the district of AT Jibâl (Gebalene).” 
(Yb:, 114.) 

‘his is the ancient episcopal city of Arindela, which after the 
Arab conquest fell to ruin. It is at present called Gharendel, 
and lies on the Roman road going north from Shaubak or Mont- 
Royal. 
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fn the thirteenth century, when Vaäküt wrote, it was only a 
village, in the Sharñh Province. [It was taken by the Muslims in 
Omar s -dassmafter the- battle of the Vammiük. (Make iim6sge: 
MAAF) ii. 261.) 

Ra." A place in the ncighbourhood of Hadab. It is the 
name of a Wädi mentioned in the histories of the Muslim con- 
quest. (Vak; 1. 181: Mar, 1 40.) 


CNVREASES, ON frontier fortress nétr \l MSN. OUR 
ruined by Sail ad Daulah ibn Hamdän.”  (Makoii6ser Me 
il. 246.) 


APR. VA phcec ingtotheret or One 
Neue.) 

ARFAD,—" A large village in the neighbourhood of the ‘\wàz 
District near Halab.” (Vak., i. 209; Mar. i. 47.) 

ARIHA, OR RIHA (JERICHO). The capital of the Ghaur (or 
lowland of the Jordani, being, however, counted as in the Balkà 
Promneée.”  (Vb:, 113.) 

* Arihà." writes Mukaddasi, ‘is the Citv of the Giants (men- 
tioned in the Kurän), and thercin is seen the gate of which Allah 
spake to the Children of Israel (Kurän v. 25). There gros 
these parts much indigo and manv palms, and the city possesses 

illages in the Ghaur (of the Jordan). whose fields are watered 
from the springs. ‘The heat in Jericho is excessive, Snakes and 
SCOrpions are numerous : also fleas abound.  ‘Fhe serpents called 
Tariyäkivvah come from hence, from the flesh of which, used 
therein, depends the excellence of the ‘Fariväk (Fheriack or Anti- 
dote) of Jerusalem. ‘The people are brown-skinned and swarthy. 
On the other hand, the water of Jericho is held to be the lightest 
and best in all Islam.  Bananas axe plentiful, alsondatessand 
flowers of fragrant odour.” (Muk., 175.) On the subject of the 
Theriack see above, p. 17. 

"Ali of Herat says that “at Rihivis the lomb'of Fos t 
(Oxford MS. folio 26.) 

 Rihà,” says Yâküût, ‘“hes s lengues, or & (daÿsnide, “rom, 
Jerusalem, in the Ghaur of the Jordan Province. It is called 
Arihà also, and is the City of the Giants (mentioned in the 
Kurän). It has many palm-trees, also sugar-canes in quantities, 
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and bananas. The best of all the sugar of the Ghaur land is 
made here. The city is named after Arihà ibn Malik ibn 
Arfakshad ibn Sam (Shem) ibn Nüûh (Noah}.” (Vak.. i. 227 
ll. 884 ; Mar. i. 52, 496.) 

“Arihà, or Riha,” writes Abu-l Fidà, “isa village of the Ghaur, 
and is ‘the Village of the Giants’ mentioncd in the Books 
of the Jews. It was the first place conquered by Joshua. 
lines + miles west «of the Jordan, at the «place where ”the 
Christians say the Messiah was baptized. Near here there are 
some mines of sulphur, the only ones in Palestine. Near Jericho 
they grow the plant called © Wasmah," from which they obtain the 
Nil (or indigo). Jericho lies 12 miles east of Jerusalem.” (A. F,, 
226.) 

On the elision of the Y in Hebrew names that have gone over 
into Arabic see Clermont-Ganneau, Journal Asiatique, 1877, 
1108. Otherrinstances givenvare: Hebrew Tes" (Jezreel} 
modern Zarin; Hebrew Yesimoth (in Beth Jesimoth), modern 
Säüeimeh, and thus Yeräho (Jericho) becomes the Arab Arihà, or 
Rihä. 

Iémehonto Jérusalem (ls., I. H.), 1 march, or (Muk.. id. 
Stages , ton Zughar (Is, !. H., Id), 2 days, or (other MSS) 1 
day; to Ar Ramlah (Muk.), 5 march: to Nâbulus (Muk.), ?: 
march ; to Bait ar Râm (Muk.), 2 stages. 

AL'ARÎSH (RHINOCOLURA). —* À city that originally had two 
Mosques,” says Idrisi in 1154, “ but the sand has invaded them, 
and all the land round about. ‘here are here many vegetable 
gardens, and fine fruits are grown. ‘The town lies close to the 
sea.” (Id. 4.) 

A] Arish,’ says» Väktt, ‘is the frstetown im Egypt onuthe 
Syrian side. It has been pillaged by the Franks, and nothing 
remains but some ruins in the midst of the sands.”  (Vak., ii. 
660; Mar. ii. 253.) 

"ARJAMÈS.— À village in the Bika’ah (Cxlo-Syria), near Baal- 
bakk. They say there is here the ‘Tomb of IHablah the daughter 
of Noah.” (Vak., iii. 637; Mar., ii. 246.) 

’ARKAH, OR ’IRKAH (ARCA, OR ARCADOS). - A district of 
the Damascus Province on the sea-coast. ‘There is here an ancient 
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city, inhabited by a population brought hither from Persia.” 
(VD., 154.) 

“’Arkah," says Mukaddasi, “is a place lying some way from the 
sea.” (Muk. 160.) 

The Persian traveller Nâsir visited ’Arkah, and vwrites that in 
his day (1047) the city stood 2 leagues from the Sean (N° 
Kh.,16:) 

À few years later Idrisi reports of ’Arkah, that it is “a fine and 
populous city lying at the foot of the hills, which are here not 
very high. In the midst of the town is a castle on a height : and 
there is a large suburb. ‘The place is very populous, and full of 
merchandise.  Tts people are rich. ‘The drinking-water comes by 
an aqueduct that takes its origin from the river, which never runs 
drv, flowing close to the city. ‘There are many gardens with fruit- 
trees and sugar-canes, and there are mills on the river afore- 
mentioned. The town lies 3 miles from the sea-coast. Its fort is 
large, the food of the people is abundant and cheap. ‘The houses 
are built of mortar and clay, and most of them are-large 
Ed, 3.) 

“?Arkah," says Abu-l Fidä, “is a small town, possessing a 
small castle : it has gardens, and à small river. Muhallabi, the 
weographer, counts it as of the dependencies of Damascus, being 
the furthest north of these along the coast. ?Arkah lies 12 miles 
south of Taräbulus. From ’Arkah, going east to Ba'albakk, is 66 
miles. ‘l'he town lies about a league from the sea-coast.” (A.F.,, 
255.) 

Väkût pronounces the name ’Irkah, and states that the town 
lies 4 leagues east of Taräbulus on the flank of a hill about 1 mile 
from the sea. “On this hill is a castle. Abu Bakr Al Hamadäâni 
counts it as belonging to the ‘Awäsim Province. It lies between 
Rafanivyah and Taräbulus. It is the furthest (town north) in the 
Damascus Province. It was ruined and plundered br Saif ad 
Biulah (VAkK Sin. 663 OM 25e) 

’Arkab, or ’Irkah, is the ancient Phénieciantaitmof “chemises 
mentioned in Genesis x. 17. In Crusading Chronicles it is called 
Arca, Arcados, or Archis. In Byzantine times the place was 
known as Cæsarea of the Lebanon. 
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ARMANÀZ.— % An ancient and small town, distant from Halab 
about 5 leagues. They make here pots and drinking-vessels, red 
in colour, and very sweet to smell. Armanûz, they say, is also 
the name of another town, near Sûr (T'yre), on the Syrian coast.” 
MBK. 1 217; Mar, 1. 40.) 

*ARRÂBAH.—* À place in the province of ’Akkah (Acre), on the 
Syrian coast.” (Vâk., iii. 627 ; Mar., ii. 244.) 

ARSHÎN, OR ARAJIN AL KUSÜR (ARSHIN OF THE CASTLES). 
= A village in the district of Halab (Aleppo), belonging to Al 
Mer. 2" (VAk., ni 640 ; Mar. ii. 247.) 

ARSÛF (APOLLONIA)—‘ Arsûf,” says Mukaddasi, “is smaller 
than Yafal,, but is strongly fortified and populous. There is here 
a beautiful pulpit, made in the first instance for the Mosque of 
Ar Ramlah, but which being found too small, was given to 
Arsuf” (Muk., 174.) 

‘ Arsûf, on Ursûf,” Näkût writes in v225, ‘“remained in 
Muslim hands till taken by Kund Furi (Godfrey de Bouillon) 
lord of Jerusalem, in the year 494 (1101), and it is in the hands 
of the Franks at the present day. It lies between Cæsarea and 
IRAN" 1 2076.12; Mar, i. 46.) 

Abu-l Fidâ in 1321 writes that ‘ Arsûf, in Filastin, was a 
populous town, having a castle. It lies on the coast of the Greek 
Sea, 12 miles from Ar Ramlah, 6 miles from Yâäfà, and 18 from 
Kaisariyyah. It has à market, and was surrounded by à wall: 
but at the present day the town is in ruins, and there are no 
inhabitants.” (A. F.,239.) Arsûf is the Apollonia of the Greeks, 
which the Crusaders mistook for Antipatris 

Arsûf to Ar Ramlah (Muk.), 1 march: to Kaisariyyah (Muk.). 
1 march. 

ARTAH.—* An impregnable fortress in the district of Halab 
(Aleppo). It belonged to the ’Awäsim Province, and many 
learnedumentvwere natives of it.”  (Väk., 1. 190 ; Mar, 1.2) 

ARWÂD (RUAD, ARADUS) —%The Island of Arwäd,” writes 
Idrisi in 1154, “is in the sea, near Antarsûs. On this island isa 
magnificent church, finely and solidly built, very high and im- 
pregnable, having doors of iron: so that it is like à guard- 
house.” 
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On the margin of the Oxford MS. of Idrisi (Cod. Bibl. Bod, 
No. 887), written at the end of the fifteenth century, is the follow- 
ing note: The city of Arwäd lies on an island opposite the 
town of Marakiyyah, which stands on the sea-shore, and between 
Marakiyyah and the island is about two bow-shots. ‘This island 
was taken from out of the hands of the Franks, in the days of 
(the Mamlük Sultan) An Näsir ibn Kala’un. At the present day 
there are no inhabitants, and it is the same as regards the city of 
Marakiyyab, the people of which have removed to the mountain 
for fear of tte Frankish soldiers. ‘he place is”empty a 
deserted, though the houscs and other buildings are still standing 
down to the present time, as likewise the sugar presses, which are 
built outside the town towards the east.”” (Id. 20.) 

ARZONA. *“One'of the villages of Darmaseus.” (ML SES 
Mar. i. 46.) | 

ASFÎRAH:—" A village of Halab (Aleppo).” (dk. iesr. 
Mar, 1.161.) 

ASFÜNA.— ‘The name of a fortress which existed near Ma'arrah 
an Nu’maän, in Syria. It was taken and dismantled by Muhammad 
ibn Nasr ibn Sälih ibn Mirdas al Ki” Of oo ne 
1760.) 

ASHMÜNITH.—‘* "The name of a spring outside Halab (Aleppo), 
and to the south. It waters the gardens of the citv, and its over- 
flow goes into the river Kuwaik.” (VAks 5 283: Mar, 169) 

’ASHTARA (’ASHTAROTH OF EDbREI). —A place in the Haurân, 
belonging to the Damascus Province? (Vaäk. ii. 679: Mar. 
He 260) 

This represents the Biblical Ashtaroth of Deut. 1. 4, etc. 

’ASKABAN (ASCALON).*- “In Ibn Zubairs day” said ad: 
huri, “the Greeks raided and destroyed ’Askaläin and its Mosque. 
‘he Khalif ‘Abd al Malik rebuilt the city, fortified it, and rebuilt 
the Mosque also.”  (Bil., 143.) 

The city is mentioned by Yäkübi as a town of Palestine on the 
séa cost (VD; Tr7) 

The Mosque built, or rebuilt, by "Abd al Malik, was subsequently 


* Spelt in Arabic with the (guttural) initial Ain, In Hebrew Ashkalon 
is with an initial Aleph. See above p. 381. 
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restored by the Abbaside Khalif Al Mahdi, in 772 (155 A.H.), three 
years before he mounted the throne on the death of his father Al 
Mansûr. ‘The inscription set up by AI Mahdi has been discovered 
by M. Clermont-Ganneau. As given in the /ournal Asiatique for 
1887, vol. ix., p. 485, it may be translated as follows : 

AT Mahdi, the Commander of the Faithful, hath ordered the 
building of this minaret and of this mosque, at the hands of Al 
Mufaadal ibn Sallam, and Jahür ibn Hishäm, in the month of 
Muharram, in the year 155.” 

Mukaddasi, writing in 985, says : “’Askalân on the sea is a fine 
city, and strongly garrisoned. Fruit is here in plenty, especially 
that of the sycamore tree, of which all are free to eat. The great 
mosque stands in the market of the clothes-merchants, and is 
paved throughout with marble. ‘The city is spacious, opulent, 
healthy, and well fortified. ‘The silkworms of this place are re- 
nowned, its wares are excellent, and life there is pleasant. Also, 
its markets are thronged, and its garrison alert. Only its harbour 
is unsafe, its waters brackish, and the sand fiy, called Dalam, is 
most hurtful.” (Muk., 174.) The Dalam sand-fy, be it noted, is 
still a well-known pest of the coast country of Syria. 

The Persian traveller, Nâsir, visited Ascalon in 1047. He 
writes : The bazaar and the mosque are both fine, and I saw 
here an arch, which they told me was ancient, and had been part 
of a mosque. ‘The arch was built of such mighty stones, that 
should any desire 16 throw it down, he would spend much money 
before he could accomplish it.”  (N. Kh., 6r.) 

In 1100 Ascalon fell into the hands of the Crusaders, but was 
afterwards re-taken by the Fatimites. In rr54 Idrisi writes: 

‘“?Askalän is a fine town, with à double wall, and there are 
markets. Without the town there are no gardens, and nought is 
there in the way of trees. The Governor of the Holy City, * with 
a Greek army of the Franks and others, conquered it in the year 
548 (1153), and at the present day it is in their hands. ’Askalän 
is counted as included in thé Filastin Province. ‘Askalän, Arsüf. 
and Väfi, are all towns of the coast of Palestine. ‘The threc are 
of about the same size and note, being well fortified and very 

* King Baldwin III. 
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populous.  Olives and vines are grown here in plenty.” (Id. 
5 and 11.) ; 

"Ali of Herat notes that “between Bait Jibrinsand Skins 
the Valley of the Ant, where, according to tradition, Solomon 
spoke with these inseets.” (See Kurän xxwii. 17, 18.) **"Askaläns 
he continues, “is a fine and beautiful city. ‘There is near here 
the Well of Abraham, which they say he dug with his own hand : but 
of the truth of this Allah knows best.” (A. H. Oxf. MS. folio 46.) 

“'Askalän," writes Yâkût, “ was«conqueredrhwthedftranls"it 
548 (1153), and reconquered in 583 (1187) by Saladin,after.3s 
years had elapsed.”  According to the same authority, *Askalän 
means 4/4 ar l'as, ‘the Summit of the Head, that is, the Summit 
of Syria. The city is also named ’A47s ask Sham, the Bride of 
Syria.” (Väk., ïïi. 673 ; Mar. üi. 258.) 

Richard of Cornwall, King Richard Cœur de Lions nephew, 
attempted in 1240 to restore the walls of Ascalon, but failed, and 
Sultan Baibars dismantled the city in 1270, since which period it 
has remained in ruins. 

Abu-l Fidà in the fourteenth century writes: *’Askalän, in 
Filastin, is a town where there are ancient remains. It lies on the 
sea coast. Between it and Ghazzah the distance is about three 
leagues. It is one of the fortresses of Islam in Syria.  Muballabi 
says Askalân stands by the sea-shore on an elevation, and is one 
of the finest of the coast towns. It has no harbour. Its inhabi- 
tants drink well-water, which is sweet (not brackish). Between it 
and Ghazzah the distance is 10 miles, and between it and Ar 
Ramlah 18 miles. At the present day it is in ruins, and there are 
no inhabitants.” (A. F., 23r.) 

The dismantled city was visited by the traveller Ibn Batütah in 
1355, Who speaks of it as “a total ruin, though formerly a beautiful 
place. The head of Husain (the grandson of the Prophet), 
which was here, is now in Cairo. It used to be kept in the beauti- 
ful mosque at ’Askalän, built by one of the Fatimite Khalifs, as 
the inscription over the gate still shows. To the south of this 
building is a large mosque, called the Mosque of ‘Omar, of which 
nothing now remains but its walls: in it are many fine marble 
columns, some standing and some fallen down. ‘To the south of 
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*Askalân are the Wells of Abraham. Vou descend to them by 
broad steps leading to a chamber. On all four sides of this 
chamber are springs of water gushing out from stone conduits. 
The water is sweet, but is not very abundant. The people tell 
many stories about these springs. Outside ‘Askalän is the Wädi 
diithe Ant (I B.,, i 126) 

Paln tour Ramlahe(ls, I H, Muk., Id), r maxehs to 
Ghazzah (Is, 1. H.), less than rt march, or (Id.) 20 miles ; to 
Do Muk.), 1 marche to Rafh (Muk.), r march : tosMihmfs, 
going west ([d.), 20 miles. 

ASKAR AZ ZAITÈNX. ‘A place in the neighbourhood of 
Näbulus, in thedilastin Province.” (Vak., it. 675 sMarsilnzss.) 

"AssAX. —"" A village lying about a league from Halab (Aleppo). 
It has a mosque.” (Vâk., ii. 671 ; Mar. ii. 257.) 

Wapi AL Asrir.—" We traversed this,” writes Ibn Jubair, “on 
the road between Huünin and Tibnin. Itis a valley clothed with 
trees, the greater number of which were of the kind called Xard 
(laurels or myrtles). ‘This wâdi is very deep, and is like a fosse. 
It is called Al Astil, and no army could traverse it by force. It is 
very wonderful to see. ‘Thence we marched, bearing to our left, 
and reached Tibnin (Le Toron).” (I. J., 304.) 

"ArHâmM.—"* À place in Syria mentioned by the poets.”  (Väk., 
ii. 686; Mar., ü. 263.) 

AL ATHARIB (CEREP OF THE CRUSADES). -‘* A celebrated 
castle about three leagues from Halab (Aleppo), and between it 
and Antioch. ‘The name 1s the plural form of ‘Fharb, meaning 
‘Sheep-fat.” It is at present in ruins, and near it is the village 
coeiiithe"samenane." (Wik:, 1 org: Miir., 1 20: A0P,,,281.) 

AlAthärib to Halab (Is. I. H., Väk., Muk.), 1 day : toAntäk- 
Imabe(ls., I. H.), 2 days. 
=" peer Sa” (MAR, r6r roi. 250) 

*ATHLÎTH (CHATEAU PELERIN).—"* A fortress on the coast of 
the Syrian Sea, called also Hisn al Ahmar (the Red Fort). It 
was retaken (from the Crusaders) by Saladin in 4.H. 383 (1187). 
en. 156LmimO0N6, Mar. 1 32: 1. 297)  CalledeGmeliem 
Peregrinorum and Petra Incisa in Crusading chronicles : it was 
the great stronghold of the Templars. 
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ARD 'ÂrikRAH CÂTIRATS LAND). — Outside the gate called 
Bab al Jäbiyah at Damascus. Its called after ’Âtikah, daughter 
of the Khalif Vazid ibn Muawiyah, who had a castle there. She 
was the wife of the Khalif Abd al Malik ibn Marwän, and mother 
of the Khalif Yazid ibn Abd al Malik. ‘The Khalif ‘Abd al Malik 
died at this castle.” (Väk., i. 208 ; Mar., 1 47.) 

AL ATMÎIM. —% A place in the Province of Hims.”  (Vb., 172) 

AL ATRÜN.—* A town near Ramlah in the Filastin Province.” 
(Yäk., i. 310; Mar. i. 75.) This is doubtless the Castrum Boni 
Latronis of the Crusades. Nâsir-i-Khusrau (N. Kh. 22) also 
mentions it. 

AUDAN.—"A large village standing under a hill between 
Marash.and the Euphrates.” (Wäk.sis300 : lan, sion) 

AL AURAI. — Acplacerin Syrie (RS 1. or M MO) 
Probably a variation in spelling of Auläs. 

AULAS, OR AULASH (ELEUSA).—% A fortress on the sea-shore. 
The people here are extremely pious, and are stringently given to 
the works of Allah. Itis the last place on the Greek Sea belong- 
ing to the Muslims, and near here the enemy are always en- 
countéredi (ls. "64 PNA 0) 

“Hisn Auläsh,” says Idrisi, “lies on the sea, 12 miles from Farsus, 
of whichitisthe port. It is an impregnable fortress.” (1d., 25, 27.) 

“ Aulàs, or Aulâsh, is a fortress on the coast near Tarsus : within 
it isa fort called 'Hisn'az Zuhäd (the -Anchonites Fort) en (Re 
407 ; Mar. i. 104.) 

From Aulâs by thessento Tarsus (Es, I. HL), 20daxs 1014 
12 miles. 

AL Auzi.—"% A village at the gates of Damascus, near the Bâb 
al Farâdis. Al Auzà’ was originallv the name of a tribe in Y'aman, 
and the village was called after these people, for they migrated 
and settled here.” (Väk., 1. 403.) 

AWARTA— A village, or small town, on the read ‘rem 
Nàbulus to Jerusalem. ‘There are here the tombs of Yüsha 
(Joshua) ibn Nün, and Mufaddal, the son of Aarons uncle. 
These lie in à cave, where alsosrrc buriédsseventysprophen 
(A. H,, Oxf. MS, folio 34. where, however, themamerofthemillse 
is left blank. Copied by Väk., in. 745 ; Mar, ü. 289.) 
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AwWikr.—"% A village in Syria, or else the name of a spring lying 
between Tadmur (Palmyra) and Halab.” (ak, 1. 748; Mar. 
il. 290.) 

AvÂs.— Abu-1 Fidà in the fourteenth century speaks of it as 
large city of Armenia, on the sea-coast, possessing a fine port, 
which is the harbour for those parts. In order to defend it, the 
Franks have recently built a tower (br) like a castle, close to 
this, in the sea. From Ayäs to Baghrâs is two days march, 
and from Ayàs to lall Hamdäün is about one march. Since the 
Muslims have retaken the coast towns, such as ‘Taräbulus, "Akkä, 
and the rest, from the f'ranks, these last more rarely come into 
Syria, by reason of the harbours being in the hands of the True 
Believers. ‘The Franks now go rather to Ayâs, because it is still 
in the hands of the Christians, and thus it has become a celebrated 
harbour, and a great emporium for the merchants both by sea and 
by land.” (A. F., 249.) 

AL ’ÂZARIVVAH, OR AL ‘AIZARIVVAH (BETHANY).— A village 
near Jerusalem. ‘lhere is here the tomb of Al ‘Âzar (Lazarus), 
whom ’Isi (Jesus) brought to life from being dead.” (Yak., iii. 
600,752: Mar., il. 226, 292.) 

*AZÂZ, OR AÀ'ZàZz.-—" A town with a castle and lands, standing 
to the north, and a day's journey from Halab (Aleppo). It has a 
good climate and sweet water. There are no scorpions here, or 
other reptiles ; and earth from this place put on à scorpion kills 
RU Va Ur 667 ; Mar., ii. 255.) 

Se Azâz,” says Abu-l Fidâ, “is the name of a celebrated fortress, 
and also of its territorv. It lies south and somewhat west of 
Halab. It is extremely fertile, excellent and beautiful, and is one 
of the pleasantest of places. Its soil is red. ‘They grow much 
cotton (A’x/an) here, which is taken by ships to Sibtah (Ceuta), 
and other cities of the West. ‘The place is made green by the 
masses of pistachio trees found here.” (A. k., 231.) 

AzDÜDb, OR Yazpupb (AsSHboDb, AzoTus). —-‘“'The name of a 
town.” (Vak., iv. 1018 ; Mar., iii. 340.) 

Sedüd, or Vazdtid, to #r Ratilah (s., d& H., Muük., Id, r 
march, or (IL. Kh.) 12 miles ; to Ghazzah (Ales sl MP see: 
1March, or (I. Kh.)-2ommiles ; to Ubnab (Is: I H.), rterels 


sa 


a 
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AT AZRak (re Bike RIVER). —'A\ watering-placc on the 
Ha) route before renehing ‘laima” (Malle, 1. 262: ir, 
Îl. 54.) 

AT Azrak,” says Abu Fidà, is the name of a fortress (Hisn) 
built by AI Malik al Mu'adhdham at the edge of the desert 
through which goes the road to the Hijjàz. ‘To the right from 
thence leads the road to AI ’Ulà and ‘Tabük, while to the left is 
that to ‘T'aimà and Khaiïbar. usrà lies north of Al Azrak.” 
(A, F., 220.) 

BA’ADHIN.-—A village of Halab (Aleppo).” (\ak., i. 671; 
MAr:, 1. 267.) 

AL BÂr (THE GATE), AND AL BUZ4AH.— Ibn Jubair states in 
his Diary that Buzâ’ah lies six hours distant from Manbij, and 
half a night’'s journey from Dahwah. “It is smaller than a town, 
and larger than a village. There is a good market here. Above 
it is a strong castle. Water is in plenty, and gardens are all 
around. Near the bed of the Wädi is a large village called Al 
Bâb—that is, ‘the Gate’ between Buzâ’ah and Aleppo. Its 
population eight years ago were of the Ismaïlian sect.” (I. ]., 
air.) 

“ AI Bäb,” according to Vâkût, ‘is a small town beside the 
Wädi Butnän in the Halab district. Itis called also Bab Buzä’ah. 
There are markets here, and they make quantities of cotton stuffs 
called Kirbas, which are exported to Egypt and Damascus. 
Buzâ’ah, or Bizâ’ah, for it is pronounced either way by the people 
of Aleppo, is a town belonging, some say, to Halab in the Wädi 
Butnân. It is a day's march from Halah, and the like from 
Manbij. ‘There is running water, also many springs, and a fine 
market” _(Vak:, L 4371603 "Mar; 111160) 

‘Al Bâb and Buzâah,” writes Dimashki, ‘are two"towms, 
between them lying the Wâdi Butnân. Along this runs a river 
called As Sâjür, which comes down from ’Ain Tab.” (Dim. 
205.) 

According to Abu-l Fida, ‘Al Bâb is a small town with a 
market, a bath, and a Friday Mosque, also many pleasant gardens ; 
while Buzâ'ah is a small domain belonging to Al Bàb, outside of 
which lies the (Mash-had) shrine and tomb of ’Akil ibn Abi Tälib 
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(brother of the Khalif Ali). It lies a days march north-east of 
Habib (A.Ë., 267.) 

BABiLLA —% A village lving about a mile outside Halab : which 
at the present day is very populous.” (Vak., i. 446 ; Mar., 1. 112.) 

BäÂpauä.- ‘A village belonging to Halab, in the neighbour- 
hood of ’Azäz. It is mentioned in the Traditions (Æadith) in 
connection with Adam.” * (Vak., i. 459; Mar. i. 116.) 

BADHANDÜNX (PODENXDON).—" A village of the ‘Thughür (or 
Frontier Fortresses), à day's march from Tarsûs. Al Mâmün died 
there in the year 218 (833), and was buried at ‘Tarsûs, near the 
Bab Badhandün, in the wall of that city.” (Yak., i. 530: Mar. 
15. ) 

AL BADPAH.—%A spring near Hismà, and Hismä is a moun- 
tain in Syria.” (Vak., i. 527; Mar. i. 134.) 

AL BADIVYAH.-—" A spring two marches from Halab (Aleppo), 
onvthesroad to Salamiyyah.” (Vak,, i. 5327: Mar., i 134.) 

BAGHRAS (PAGRÆ). — A town where there isa Friday Mosque. 
It lies on the road of the Frontier Fortresses, called Ath Thughür. 
The almshouse here was instituted by Zubaidah (the wife of 
Härün ar Rashid), and there is no other in all Syria that is as 
Etee tn (15.65; I. H. 163 ; copied by. A. F,, 250.) 

Idrisi speaks of the place as ‘“Hisn Baghrâs (the Fort of 
Baghräs), where there is a Friday Mosque, and a great population. 
It lies on the road to the Frontier Fortresses.” (Id, 27.) 

“ Baghrâz, or Baghräs,” says V'äküt, ‘stands on the flank of the 
Jabal al Lukkâm, 4 leagues from Antäkiyyah, on the right of one 
who goes from Aleppo to Antioch. This part of the country 
overhangs the province round Tarsûs. It was of old in the hands 
of the Franks, but Saladin conquered it in 584 (1188). (Vak., 
i. 693; Mar. i. 163.) 

‘ Baghrâs,” says Abu-l Fid4, “in the Kinnasrin Province, pos- 
sesses a high castle. There are springs and valleys round it, and 
gardens. Mufallabi says from Baghrâs to Antäkiyyah is 12 miles, 
and from Baghràs to Iskandarünah is 12 miles also. It stands 
on the mountain that overlooks the ‘Amk of Härim. Härim lies 
to the east of it, and 2 marches away. Baghràs lies south, and 
about a march from Darbassak.” (A. F., 250.) 
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Ibn Batûtah, who visited the spot in 1355, speaks of Baghräs, 
near Antioch, as a strong castle, with gardens and fields all 
rod it, lving on the-rotd to-Siétin itlcsimmenté:. Le 
il. 163.) 

Baghrâs to Antâkivyah (Ls., E H.) 1 day, or ([d.) 12 miles : to 
Iskandarûnah (Id ) 9 miles. 

BaAHasirHA.--" A large quarter lying to the north of Halab 
(Aleppo). Its people «are Sunnis” (Walk, 1. 4686 or 
115.) 

BAHASNA (BEHESDIN).— A strong fortress near Marash and 
Sumaisat. [It stands on the summit of à mountain.  Rustäk 
Kaisûm is of its dependencies. At the present day it belongs to 
the Halab Province.” (Yak., i. 770; Mar, i. 183.) 

“ Bahasnâ,” says Abu Fidà, is a strong, high-built castle, with 
vardens, and a small river, also à market: and excellent farms 
belong to it. It has a l'riday Mosque, and there are broad 
and fertile lands all round. It lies about six days from Siwas, and 
is one of the most impregnable of castles. It lies about two days 
march north-west of ‘Ain Tâb.” (A. F., 265.) 

BaAIRÜT (BERYTUS).-—“ Bairût at the present day,” vwrites 
Ya’kübi, in 891, “is entirely peopled by Persians, brought here 
and settled by the Khalif Muwâwiyah.” (Vb., 114.) 

Istakhri and Ibn Haukal write: ‘ Bairût, in the lamaseus 
Province, is not far from Tripoli. AT ‘Auzai* (the Traditiomist) 
hived here.  Bairût has many palm-trees and sugar-canes and plen- 
teous crops. ‘The commerce of the sea comes here, and its roads 
are never infested nor stopped. ‘The town is well fortified, and 
has fruitful lands round it. ‘Fhe walls are strong, and prices here 
are moderate. ‘The population are God-fearing and peaceful in 
their ways, although they can also defend themselves well against 
amenemy.” (Is. 65: LH, 1x6) 

Mukaddasi merely mentions Bairüt as ‘a fortified city on the 
sea.” (Muk., 160.) 

‘The Persian traveller, Nâsir-:i-Khusrau, visited Bairût in 1047, 
and writes in his Diary : 

* From Jubail we came on to Bairût. Here I saw an arch of 


* For his life see Ibn Khallikan, De Slane’s translation, ii. 84. 
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stone, so great, that the roadway went out through it: and the 
height of the arch I estimated at 50 ells.* The side walls of the 
arch are built of white stone, and each block must be over 
1,000 manns (or about 1£ tons) in weight. ‘The main build- 
ing is of unburnt brick, built up a score of ells high. A\long 
the top of the same are set marble columns, each column St ells 
tall, and so thick that with difficulty could two men with their 
arms outstretched embrace the circumference.  Above these 
columns they have built arcades, both to right and to left, all of 
stones exactly fitted, and constructed without mortar or cement. 
The great centre arch rises up between, and towers above the 
arcades by à height of 50 cubits. ‘The blocks of stone that are 
used in the construction of these arches, according to my estimate, 
were each 8 cubits high, and 4 cubits across. and by conjecture 
each must weigh some 7,000 manns (or about 10 tons). Every 
onc of these stones is beautifully fashioned and sculptured after a 
manner that is rarely accomplished, even in (soft) wood.  Except 
this arch no other (ancient) building remains.  L'inquired in the 
neighbourhood what might have been the purpose thereof: to 
which. the people answered that, as they had heard tell, this was 
the gate of Pharaoh’s garden : also that it was extremely ancient. 
AI the plain around this spot is covered with marble columns, 
with their capitals and shafts. ‘These were all of marble, and 
chiselled, round, square, hexagonal, or octagonal : and all in such 
extremely hard stone, that an iron tool can make no impression 
thereon. Now, in all the country round there is apparently no 
mountain or quarry from which this stone can have been brought : 
and, again, there is another kind of stone that has an appearance 
of being artificial, * and, like the first stone, this, too, is not work- 
able with iron. In various parts of Syria there may be seen some 
five hundred thousand columns, or capitals and shafts 6 columns, 


# This may have been the remains of one of the baths or theatres with 
which Herod Agrippa embellished Berytus ; or, possibly, it is the ruins of the 
celebrated college, 

+ The British Museum MS. may read ‘twenty ells,” but this is doubtless 
a clerical error. 

Ÿ Referring, doubtless, to basalt or granite, of which ancient columns are 
frequently found. 
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of which no one knows either the maker, nor can say for what 
purpose they were first hewn, or whence they were brought.” 
CM Mh., 0:) 

 Bairüt,” as Idrisi reports, © lies on the shore of the sea. Itis 
protected by great and broad stone walls. In the neighbourhood, 
and belonging to it, is an iron mine, of very good metal, and easy 
to work. They extract from this. ore in quantity, and send it to 
all parts of Syria.  Bairüt also has a grove of Snobur-pine ; these 
lie on its southern side, and extend as far as the Lebanon moun- 
tains. ‘lhis grove may be estimated at some 12 miles square. 
The people of Bairût drink from well-water.”  ([d., 16.) 

“ Bairût,” says V'âküt, “lies 3 leagues from S'don, and belongs 
to the Damascus Province. It remained in the hands of the 
Mauslims in best of condition. Baghdawin (King Baldwin)--the 
Frank, who conquered Jerusalem-—came against it and laid siege 
to it, taking the city by storm on the Friday, 21$t of the month 
Shawwäâl, 503 (1110). It remained in the hands of the Christians 
until Saladin retrieved it from themain the wenr 58s"(rm8) 
(VAR HSE Mare Te r68.) 

Abu Fidà in the fourteenth century says : 

‘ Bairût lies on the coast of Iamaseus. It possesses two 
towers (#wr7), and has gardens, and a river. ‘The lands round 
are very fertile.  Al”Auzäi, the Jurisconsult, livedNhere:. Fenistthe 
port of Damascus. From Bairût to Ba'albakk, over the ‘Akabah 
al Mughithah (the Pass of Succour). is 36 miles. Between the 
two lies the town of Arjamüsh, 24 miles from Bairût. Bairütisa 
beautiful town. Water is brought to it br an underground 
Channel” (A: F.,, 247.) 

Ibn Batütah passed through Bairût in 1355. He speaks of it 
as ‘a small town with fine buildings, excellent bazaars and a 
Mosque. ‘They export fruit and iron thence to Egypt.” (I B. 
i. cages) 

Bairût to Damaseus (Is, L H.,Muk,. 108,2 Casse 
days; to laräbolus (Is., I. H.,Moks}: r'dmosrnen 
march : to Hisn an Nûimah (Id), 24 miles: to Hisn al Maz- 
dasiyyah, or Al Muradisiyyah (Id.), 8 miles. 

BaISAN (BETHSHEAN, SCYTHOPOLIS). - * Baisän.” savs Mukad- 
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dasi, “lies on the Jordan. It abounds in palm-trees, and from 
this place comes all the rice consumed in the provinces of the 
Jordanmandaof Palestine, "Water isshere abundant, and easily 
obtained ; but for drinking purposes its water is deemed 
heavy of digestion. ‘The Mosque stands in the market-place. 
and many men of piety make their home in this town.” (Muk. 
162.) 

“ Baisän,” writes Idrisi, “is but à small place, but it has many 
palms. And there grows here the Sämän (reed) of which they 
make the Sämäni mats. ‘This reed is not found anywhere else 
except here, and nowhere else in Syria is there any reed to equal 
OIL, 12.) 

MAR wsitesmof Baisän, “that itis.a town of the Joïdun 
Province in the Ghaur. They call it Zisan al Ard, the Tongue of 
the Earth. It lies between the Haurän and the Filastin Provinces. 
Near it is the ‘Ain al Fulûs (the Spring of the copper coin, called 
Fals, Obolus), which is of paradise, though its waters are a little 
salt. This spring is mentioned in the Hadith (or ‘Traditions of the 
Prophet). Baisân suffers from the pest, and is very hot. ‘The 
inhabitants are brown-skinned and woolly-haired by reason of the 
heat of its climate. Baisän was celebrated for the number of its 
palms, but I, Vâkût, who have been there many times (thirteenth 
century), never saw more than two palm-trees here, and these of 
the kind that give dates one year and no more. ‘This they say ts 
a sign of the coming of the Anuichrist Ad Dajjàl.”  (Yaäk. 1. 788 : 
Mar., i. 189.) Itis noteworthy that there are no palm-trees seen 
in Baisän at the present day, neither is the rice, for which it was 
formerly celebrated, any longer cultivated here. 

“ Baisäan,” says Abu-l Fidà, “in the Jordan Province is a small 
town, without walls, but possessing gardens, and streams, and 
springs. It lies on the west of the Ghaur, and is very fertile. 
Among its other streams is a small one coming from a spring 
which runs through the town.  Baisän lies 18 miles from 
Tabariyyah, and is to the south ofit.” (A. F., 243.) 

Baisân to Tabarivyah (Is, LH.) short 2 marches, or days, or 
(Id.) part of day, or (Muk.) 1 march: to Taasir (Muk.), 2 stages ; 
to Näbulus (Muk.}, 1 march. 


p 
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Barr at Anâr (lHe House or WELL). A village and 
district of the Ghautah of Damascus ; there are many other 
villages in its neighbourhood.”  (Väk., i. 775 ; Mar., i. 185.) 

SAIT AL AHZAN (THE HousE OF LAMENTATIONS). —% À town 
being between Damascus and the coast. ‘Fhey say it is the place 
where Jacob passed the days of his lamentation when he was 
separated from Joseph. It was rebuilt by the Franks, and they 
made of it a great fortress. Saladin took it in 575 (1179) and 
destroyedit.” «(ki 775 ; Mar i.c188) 

BAIE ARANIS.—-* One of the villages of the Ghautah of 
Damascus. Near it is the tomh of Abu Marthad Dithàär ibn al 
Husain, one of the Companions of the Prophet.”  (Väk., 1 575: 
Mar., 1. 185.) 

Bart AL BALAT.—'% A village in the Ghautah (district round) 
Damascus.” (Vak. i. 708, 776; Mar. i. 168, 185.) 

Barr JANN.—"* A village between Darayyah and Bäniyäs, lying 
among the hill We travelled,” says Ibn Jubair, ‘“thence to 
Bâniyâs, and half way on the road thither we passed an oak-tree 
(Balit) of great size of trunk, with spreading branches. which they 
informed us was called the ‘Free of the Balance (S#ayarat al 
Maïsan). When we inquired the reason, we were told this oak 
marked the limit between safety and danger on this road. ‘Fhis 
is by reason of the brigandage of the Franks : for on the one side 
they seize on everybody they find, while on the other travellers 
are safe from them.” (I. J., 303.) 

BaIT JiIBRÎN, OR BaïT JiBRÎL (THE HOUSE OF GABRIEL ; BEro- 
GABRA, ÉLEUTHEROPOILIS). -- An ancient city of Palestme” 
CUb:,41E7.) 

“Bait Jibril,” said Mukaddasi, “isra city party in themit 
country, partly in the plain. Its territory has the name of Ad 
Dârûm (the ancient Daroma and the modern Dairân), and there 
are here marble quarries. ‘The district sends its produce to the 
capital (Ar Ramlah). It is the emporium for the neighbouring 
country, and a land of riches and plenty, possessing fine domains. 
The population, however, is now on the decrease, and impotence 
has possession of many of its men.” (Muk., 174.) 

“*Bait Jibrin, or Jibril,” says Väküût, “lies between Jerusalem 
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and ’Askalän, or (rhazzah, being 2 marches from Jerusalem, and 
less from Ghazzah. There was here à fortified castle which 
Saladin destroyed when he took it from the Franks. Between 
Bait Jibrin and ’Askalân is a valley called Wädi an Naml (the 
Valley of the Ant), where Solomon spoke with these insects (see 
Hhove, p.402). (Vak. L 776: Mar, i. 185.) | 

“At the time of the first conquest by the Arabs, under ’Amr 
ibn al ’Âs, that chief had at Bait Jibrin a domain, called ‘Ajlän. 
after one of his freedmen.” (Väk., ïï. 10.) 

Bait Jibril to Ar Ramlah (Muk.), 1 march: to Jerusalem 
(Muk.), 1 march; to Ghazzah (Muk.), 1 march. 

Barr KCFi.—" Aillage of PDamaseus.” (Väk., i. 770 :Mar.. i. 
186.) 

BaiT LAHA.— A fortress high up on the Jabal Laïilün, between 
Antâkiyyah and Halab (Aleppo). ‘There was stationed here a 
warder who watched, in the beginning of the day, the road 
towards Antioch, and at the end of it towards Aleppo.”  (Vak., i. 
779 ; Mar. i. 187.) 

Bar Linva.—f Bait Lihyà," says ‘Ali of Herat, “or more 
correctly Bait Âlihah (the House of Gods), is a village of Damas: 
cus, where Abraham broke to pieces the idols of his father.” * 
(A. H., Oxf. MS. folio 180.) 

# Bait Lähiyyah, or Lihyà,” Ibn Jubair writes in his Diary, 
‘lies east of Jamascus, on the right of the road to Maulid 
Ibrahim (the Birth-place of Abraham). It is more properly Bait 
al Âlihab, the ‘ House of Idols In ancient times there was à 
church here, which is now a mosque. It was of old the temple 
where the father of Abraham made his idols and kept them. But 
Abraham came and broke them to pieces. ‘The temple is now the 
mosque of the inhabitants, and its roof is beautifully ornamented 
with mosaic of coloured marbles.” (I. T., 2709.) 

Vâküt gives the following account of the Idol Temple at Bait 
Lihyà, which he says is a celebrated village in the Ghautah, out- 
side the gates of Damascus: “It is more properly Bait Alihah 
(the Idol House). ‘They say that AÂzar, the father of Abraham, 


* For the Muslinn tradition of Abraham and his breaking of his father 
ilols, see G, Weil, Pésche Leserden der Maseluruene:. p. 70. 
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‘the Friend,’ had carved idols, and had set them before Abraham 
that he should pay homage to them. But Abraharn took a stone 
and broke them in pieces ; and this stone is at the present day 
shown at Damascus (see p. 256), and from it is called the Darb al 
{lajar, ‘ Street of the Stone,” in that city. Now I (Väküt) say, the 
truth is that Abraham was born at Bäbil (Babylon), and it was 
there that Âzar made his idols. Also in the Thaurah (Pentateuch) 
it is written that Âzar died in Harrân, for he left ’Irâk (Babylonia) 
and went to Harrân, and remained there till he died, and it is 
not stated that he ever came to Syria; but Allah knows best the 
truth of all this.”  (Väk., i. 780 ; also iv. 371, where-the nmamenis 
given under Lihyâ ; Mar. i. 187, iii. 231.) 

‘ Bait Ilähiyyah,” so the name is spelt by Ibn Batütah, “is a 
village lying to the east of Damascus. ‘There was here a church, 
where Âzar (father of Abraham) used to carve idols. These 
Abraham broke to pieces. There is now a fine Jâmi Mosque 
here, beautifully ornamented with mosaics and coloured marbles, 
very wonderful to see.” (I. B., i. 237.) 

Bait Lihyà is not marked on the map. Ibn Batütah states that 
the village lies to the east of Tamascus, and all authorities 
mention it as a well-known place in the Ghütah, so well known, in 
fact, that they unfortunately omit to indicate its exact position. 
No mention of the place is to be found in the works of Burton, 
Porter, and other travellers. Robinson mentions a village called 
Beit Lehya (Æesearches, vol. i., 1852, notes to pp. 426, 428), lying 
west of Räsheyah, which in Bädeker (.S177a, p. 452) is called Bèt 
Pâyva. But this, if Ibn Batûtahs indication of the position easf of 
Damascus for Bait Lihyà is to be credited, can hardly be the 
same place, for Râsheyah lies west of the Ghüûtah, under the spurs 
of Mount Hermon. 

Barr Linva (2)—" Near CGrhazzah;nof themlikenmnamentontre 
above. Itis a village with many fruit-trees.” (Mar. in Vak., v. 15.) 

Barr MÂmÀi.— One of the villages of Nâbulus in the Filastin 
Province. Its people were Samaritans, and the poll-tax on every 
man of them was 10 Dinars (£5); but they complained of it to 
the (Khalif) Al Mutawakkil, and he reduced ituto 3 Dinars” 
(Vak;, 1 781; Mar rs 
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BED ONE — "04 Miliéenof Ar Raman" (Mäk., 1 781: 
Mar, 1. F67.) 

Barr NûgA.—"*A small town in the neighbourhood of Filastin 
MoRamlah) (Wak. i P8n5MAr.oi. 787.) his village lying 
half-way between Jerusalem and Ramlah, has been identified with 
the Nob of 1 Samuel xxi. 1. 

Baitr RAMAH, OR Baitr AR Râu.--" A celebrated village lying 
between the Balkâ Province and the Ghaur (of the Jordan). 
ak, 1 777: Mar. i. 186.) 

Bait Ar Râm to Arihà (Jericho) (Muk.), 2 stages ; to *\mmän 
(Muk.), 1 march. 

BaiT Räs (1).— A village of Jerusalem, or, it is said, belonging 
to the Jordan Province. There are quantities of vines here, from 
Wwhichthetcelebrated wine is made.” (Mak. i. 776: Mar; ir86 

Bat Räs (2). —A village near Halab (Aleppo). Here also 
vines are in plenty, and wine is called from the naine of this place.” 
(Idem.) 

BST SR. -- “in Iklim (or district) of Lait alter, ne 
Jarmânis (of Damascus).”  (Vak., i. 778; Mar. i. 186.) 

Bait Sar’4.—Mentioned by Mukaddasi as lying 1 march distant 
from Damascus. (Muk., 190.) 

Barr Saw. —" Aovillage of Damascus.” (Vak., i. 778 : "Mar, 
1. 186.) 

Bay] HAURAN.—"‘* One of the districts of Damascus : also the 
name of a village at the gate of Damascus, in (the district of) 
Iklim Bânâs.” (Vak. i. 496; Mar. i. 127.) 

BaAK’A AL ‘AIS, AND Bak’À RañiaH.—"" "Two Kurahs (districts) 
of Manbij. ‘They lie near the Nahr (river) as Säjûr.” (Vak, 
LATOI ; Mar. à 166.) 

BAkARHÀ.—% À village belonging to Halab (Aleppo).” (Mar. 
INA ke ver 4.) 

BAkIDiN.—Mentioned in the Diary of Ibn Jubair as lying south 
of Kinnasrin. ‘The caravan rested at the Khan at ‘Turkmän. 
‘ All the Khâns on the road between Halab and Hamah,” says 
Ibn Jubair, “are like fortified castles with iron gates, and very 
strongly built.” (I. J., 256.) 

BakTATIS. —"* A village of Hims.” 


) 


(ME. 1 706; Mar. 166) 
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BALADAH.—' A toun on the coast of Syria, near Jabalah. After 
its conquest by ’Ubädah ibn as Sâmit the place fell to ruin, and 
the inhabitants werc carried to other places. ‘The Khalif 
Muäwiyah used the materials of the old city for rebuilding Jabalah. 
It was anciently à fortress of the Greeks, as mentioncd by Bilà- 
dhurz” (Vak. 1. 718:0Mar, 170) 

BALAS.—* À town lying 1o miles from Hamascus.”  (Yak., 
i. 708; Mar. i. 168.) 

Bayr'4s.— © Oneof the districts of Hims.” "Oak; 1 2200, 
LH 7Ne) 

At BaLAT.—"An ancient town lying between Marash and 
Antâkiyyah. It is now in ruins. ‘The district is watered by the 
Nahr al Aswad, and belongs to Halab. Al Balât is the chief 
town of the Kürah of Al Huwwär”  (KMak:,, L 700% 
1. 168.) 

BALATAH. — A village of the Näbulus District in Filastin. The 
Jews say that it was here that Nimrûüd (Nimrod) ibn Kanän 
threw Abraham into the fire ; the learned, however, say this took 
place at Bâbil (Babylon), in ’Irâäk—and Allah alone knows the 
truth. There is here the spring called ‘Ain al Khidr. Yüsuf 
(Joseph) as Sadik—-peace be on him !—was buried here, and his 
tomb is well known, lying under-thertrée”  (Mak’ 1.770, 
i. 168.) 

BALATUNUS, OR BALATUNUSH (MaAxXsiO PLATANUS OF THE 
ITINERARIES). --%An impregnable fortress on the Syrian coast, 
opposite Al Lâdhikiyyah, in the Halab Province.”  (Vak., i. 710: 
NET, L 168.) 

 Hisn Balätunus,” writes Dimashki in 1300, “is a perfectly 
impregnable fortress. It has eleven gates, each one above the 
other. ‘The port of Balâtunus was founded by the Ghassanide 
king, Jabalah ibn al Ayham, and it has been rebuilt since the 
days of Islam. It was of old a city of the Sabæans, and there 
are very ancient remains here dating from the days of Noah, 
Abraham and Moses. ‘There is here an underground tunnel by 
which a horseman may ride down (from the fortress) to a ship 
lying at the sea-shore, and yet not be seen.”  (Dim., 208.) 

BALrAH.—"%* One of the villages of the Balkà of the Damascus 
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Province. Here lived Balam ibn Bâä’üra al Munsalikh (Baiaun, 
son Of Beor). to whom the word of Allah came as in the words of 
the Kurân (vil 174) ‘Recite to them the history of him to 
whom we vouchsafed our signs, and who departed from them, 50 
that Satan followed him, and he became one of the seduccd.’ ” 
uk, 1470 : Mar. i. 22.) 

BArIS {BARBALISSUS).—* Bâlis is à small city of the ’Awasinr 
Province, lying a short way from the Euphrates, and on its western 
bank. Itis the first Syrian town you come to from ‘Irâk, and the 
road to it is much frequented, and from Bâlis go many highways. 
LES asut weréma pért touthe Symians on the Euphratés. ‘ÆHlomk 
ever, since the days of Saif ad Daulab, its buildings have gone to 
ruin, and caravans and merchants go there much less than of old. 
The city has strong walls, and gardens in the lands lyinyg between 
it and the Euphrates. Its chicf crops are wheat and barles.” 
(IS: 62“ LÆE., 1ro ; copied by A. F. 260.) 

“ Balis,” savs Mukaddasi, ‘is situated on the frontier towards 
Ar Rakkah, and is a populous place.” (Muk., 155.) 

“MS nvrnites Véküt, ‘lies between Halal and ArRéihos 
short distance from the west bank of the Euphrates, It as 
called after Balis ibn Ar Rüm ibn al Vakan ibn Sam ibn Nuh 
Genk). ‘her Euphrues bed hasmoved graduallysto the ce 
warc!, and is now 4 miles distant from Bälis. ‘The town is men- 
tomedalons with Kasrain by Bilädhuri” (Vale, i. 455: Nan, 
RTS. 

“ Balis, in the Kinnasrin Province, was once a well inhabited 
city. It stands on the western bank of the Euphrates.  Muhal 
labi states that from Pâlis to Kalkvah Duüshar, known at the 
present day as Kala'ah Ja’bar, on the east of the Euphrates, is 
3 leagues. To the west of the Euphrates, and opposite Kalr'ah 
fa'bar, is the plain of Siffin, where the great battle was fought 
(between ’Ali and Muäwiyah). It is 7 leagues from Kalrah 
Ja’bar to Ar Rakkah.” (A. F., 260.) 

Bâlis to Halab (Is., I. H., Vak., Muk.), 2 days. 

BANARESA. —‘ A hill to the north, and outside Aleppo. In the 
fourteenth century it was the name of à quarter of that city.” 
Oak. 482: Mar., 1. 123.) 
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BANAS.— Oncrof the rivers of Dammaseus”  (Wäk., i. 482) 

Bâanivis (Paneas, CesarEA Pasrppt). —"% "The capital of the 
Province of Al Jaulân.” (Yb., 114.) 

“ Baniyäs,” writes Mukaddasi, “is a city near the border of the 
Hülah (Merom Lake), and lies at the foot of the mountain (of 
Hermon). Its climate is softer and pleasanter than that of 
Damascus. ‘To this place have migrated the greater part of the 
Muslim inhabitants of the frontier districts since Tarsüs was taken 
{by the Greeks, in 965), and the population is still on the increase, 
for daily men come hither. ‘There is here an extremely cold river 
(one of the sources of the Jordan), which rises from under the 
Mount of Snow (Hermon), and gushes forth in the middle of the 
town. Bâniyas is the granary of Damascus. [ts river irrigates 
cotton-lands and rice-fields. The city is pleasant to inhabit. being 
situated among lovely villages : and the sole drawback is that the 
drinking-water is bad.” (Muk., 160.) 

Bâniyâs was visited by the traveller Ibn Jubair in 1185. Me 
writes in his Diary: 

“This city is a frontier fortress of the Muslims. It is small. 
but has a castle, round which, under the wall, flows a stream. 
This stream flows out from the town by one of the vates, and turns 
a mil. Bâniyàs was in the hands of the Franks, but was retaken 
by Nûr ad Din (in 1165). ‘The town has broad arable lands in 
the adjacent plain. Commanding the town is the fortress, still 
belonging to the Franks, called Hüûnin, which lies 3 leagues distant 
from Bäniyâs. The lands in the plain belong half to the Franks 
and half to the Muslims : and there is here the boundary called 
Hadd al Mukâsimah-—the ‘ Boundary of Dividing.” The Muslims 
and Franks apportion the crops equally between them, and their 
cattle mingle freely without fear of any being stolen.” (I ]., 304.) 

Bânivâs, according to the author of the Maräsid, stands on a 
river called Bâliyà, and lies under à mountain on which the snow 
lies (Hermon). Eemons and oranges grow here. (Mar, 1. 123:) 
Vâkût gives no separate article to this town, and only mentions it 
incidentally. 

“ Bâniyäs,” says Abu-l Fida, ‘is a small town, possessing many 
shrubs of the (bitter) sage-plant called Hamd and the like, also 
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Streams of water. It lies 14 marches to the south-west of Damascus. 
As Subaibah is the name of its castle, which is very strony. 
Pâniväs lies at the foot of the Mount of Snow (Hermon), which 
overhangs the town. There is always snow on this mountain, like a 
cap, and this disappears neither summer nor winter.” (A. F., 240.) 

As a note to one of the MSS. of Abu-l Fidàs geography, is the 
following : 

“At the top of the mountain (Hermon) is à domain called 
Sardà. From thence to the domain of Kafarlà, in the Wädi 
Kan ân, is 18 miles. Froin Kafarla to Jubh Vuüsuf. is 12 miles. 
Bron Bémivês to the domain called Bait Säbir, in the \Wseli 
valled Bat. Jann, is 8 miles. Thence to the village —whieh for 
size 35 almost like a town—of Dâravé, in the Ghautah of Damascus, 
isopsamileeamd thencesmto Damaseus-itself is-3 miles.” eos. 
270.) 

“ Bäâniväs.” says Dimashki. “belongs to the Damascus Province. 
Its fortress is called As Subaibah. It is a very ancient and well 
fortified town. and there is plenty of the sage-plant here. ‘The 
soil and climate are good, and water is abundant. ‘There are 
many remains of the Greeks here. It was built, it is said, by 
Balmiäsn( Plimy) the Sage, or. it is said. br Abuna Nawsés: tite 
meaningcoof dura being ‘master ‘teacher’ He also was à 
Greek.” (Dim., 200.) 

In the Journal Asiatique, 1888, tome Xi, p. 440, will be 
found a plan of Subaibah, the castle standing a short distance to 
the east, and above Bäniväs. In the following pages M. Max van 
Berghem gives an interesting account of the ruins, and of the 
Arabic inscriptions he found at Bâniyâs. 

Enues (Où Iimascus (Mük.) 2 divs: to Kadas. (Mukw, # 
stages 40 Jubb Vésuf (Muk.), r march. or 2 stages : te Mnjdnl 
Salam (Muk.), 2 stages. 

BaraADÂ (1).—The river of Damascus. (See p. 57.) 

Bambi (2). —* A Mllage of Halab (Meppo), in the neighhotr- 
hoodoftAs Suhûl” (Vâk, 1 558; Mar. i. æ42.) 

BaRai. (5 Dhc naine of à rifer of ic Thualiir der 
Eromeier Portressesmmear Parsus."  1/%8n : andesce bp. 65e 


Baradän.) 
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AE Pit" pliée intheElims DSide" (0e) 

SARIN, OR BARIN (Moxs FERkaN Des) — À finentoten fin 
between Halab and Hamäh, towards the west : or between Hims 
and the coast. ‘The vulgar pronunciation is Barin (with the 
guttural Ain)” (Vâk., i. 465, 672 ; Mar., i. 118, 162.) 

€ Bârin in the Hamah District,” says Abel Lidé, ‘15 à mil 
town, with a castle already in ruins. It has springs round it and 
sardens, and lies 1 march west, and rather south of Hamëh. 
‘There are near here the remains of an ancient town called "r 
Rafaniyyah (Raphanea, much celebrated in history.  Hisn (the 
Fort of) Bârin was built by the Franks in 480 and odd (about 
1090). ‘The Muslims afterwards took it and kept it awhile, and 
then dismantled it.” (A. F., 250.) 

AL Baris.—‘"The name of a river near Damascus. [roi it 
the Gate of Bab al Baris, at Damascus, is called. Al Baris à 
sometimes taken as the name of the whole Ghautah (or Lands 
round Damascus).” (Vâk., i. 600; Mar. i. 140.) 

AL BaRRAH.—%The name of the place where Kälil (Cm 
slew his brother Häbil (Abel). (W@k.. 1 599" Mar: 14 

Bars Birr.—% A strong fortress in .\rmeénia, on a high moun- 
tain. It is one of the strong places of the kingof (Little) Armenia. 
His treasury is here. and here are his summer quarters. It lies 
north of Sis, about a day's march, between the country of Sis. and 
the country of Ibn Karman (Karamantar. It is a fortress domi. 
nating the country of Sis from the north, and it can be seen from 
aiar (À. F:, 261.) 

Bar TH.—" "The name mentioned in the Hadith (or Traditiems 
as the place of sojourn of (Jesus) Est ibn Mann. COMME 
Mar: 1.520.) 

BäRGbH. — “In the Filastin Frovinee à millage net 
Ramlah” (Wâk., i. 465 : Mari a18) 

BARZAH.—"* À village of the Ghautah (land round) Pauwaseus 
‘lhere is here the shrine of Abraham the friend, which is vener- 
ated by the Samaritan Jews. Many learned men live here ; and 
some say Abraham was born here : but this is an error, for most 
admit that Abraham was born at Bäbil (Babylon) in ‘Irâk.” 
(Vk.. Loc. lex 1 6 
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Ar. Bain ‘4 citle of the ‘“wasim Provinec, near 
ED, ŒÇVAK., i. 502; Mar. :. 142°) 

BarzÜvan. “This the common people call Barzayah. Itisa 
fortress near the coast of the Syrian Sea, and it stands on the 
summit of a steep mountain. It belonged originally to the Franks. 
It was taken by Saladin in 584 (r188). It is surrounded by 
ravines on all sides. ‘The castle stands at a height of 570 ells : 
and it had passed to a proverb among the Franks for its impreg- 
nability.” (Vâk., i. 565; Mar. i. 143.) 

Hisn Barziyah,” says Abu-l Fidà, “is a small castle, standing 
very high, and which is very strong. It is seen at the foot, and to 
the east of, the mountain called Al Khait, which overlooks the 
lakes of Afâmiyyah. The waters of the lakes come up to the 
castle, and the reeds are close under its walls. ‘There are no 
inhabitants except the men of the garrison for keeping the fort. 
The people round about flee hither for safety in times of terror. 
It lies north-west of Fämiyyah, about a days journey by water, 
and the lakes lie between the two.  Barziyah lies south of Shughr 
and Bakàs, about a long day's march : and about a day’s march 
east of Sahyûün.” (A. F., 261.) 

# Barziyah,” writes Dimashki, is a castle, so strong that it has 
passed into à proverb. Immediately under it is the Lake of 
Famiyyah, a large sheet of water, into which, and out of which, 
the Nahr ’Âsi (Orontes) flows. There is a dyke here. ‘They 
catch in the lake a sort of fish called Ay#lalis (eel), like a snake. 
Its flesh tastes like roasted sheep-tail. ‘The Christians are e- 
tremely fond of it, and the (iovernment get a yearly revenue of 
30,000 Dirhams ({1,200) from their boats which ply on the lake.” 
(Dim., 205.) 

FaziRaAH a Basä.—" An island which is attached to the 
land (Ze, a peninsula). It lies 10 miles by sea from Hisn al 
Muthakkab,.and 15 miles from Hisn.al Mulawwan.” (Ïd., 24.) 

BasaRFÜT.—-f À fortress belonging to Halab in the Jabal Bani 
‘Ulaim, now ruined. ‘There is a village of this name near it.” 
QUAI, 1 02HenMAr., 1 152.) 

BasHir.—‘%A village of the Filastin Province outside Ar 
Rain” C(VAK., 1635 ;: Mar: 1. 156:) 
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Basir A6 JAbéRA village in the neighbourhood of 
Damäseus” (Vale, 1 656 :;,Mabsui. 167) 

BATHRCN (BorRys). A fortress lying between Jubail and 
Amafäh, onthesenr-const." (ik Leo: Or, 1. 106) 

Hisn Bathrün to Jubail is ro miles: while to Hisn Anaf al 
Hajar is 5 miles (Id.). 

Bayvas (Baëæ).—‘A small town onthesshore of the. Greek 
Sea. It possesses palm-trees and many fruitful fields.” (Ts, 63.) 

‘6 Bayyâs is a small town lying to the east of Antäkiyyah. It 
lies to the west of A1 Massissah, and only a short distance from it 
by sea. Between it and Al Iskandariyyah is about © lcagues: 
The town lies close to the Jabal al Lukkém." (ak, 70% 
Mar., i. 184.) 

From Bayyàs to Iskandariyyah (Iskandarünah) is 1 short march 
(Es, I. H., Id.): tosMassissah (Is, I. H.), mire memes, 
1 march ; to Tarsus by sea (1s., I. H.), 2 leagues : to Al Kanisah 
(1s., I. H)., less than 1 day : to Al Härüniyyah (Id.), rs miles: 

IRA RALB (THE PLAIN Or C'ELO-SYRIA) — À broad plain 
lying between Ba'albakk, Hims and Damascus, where there are 
many villages and running waters in abundance. In this Bikà is 
the tomb of Iliyâs (Elias)—peace be upon him! Most of the 
water here is from the springs at ‘Ain al Jarr” (Vak., & 69»; 
Mar., i. 165.) 

Ibn Jubair notes in his Diary : % Among the Mash-hads (shrines), 
which we did not see, but of which we were told, are the two 
graves of Seth and Noah—peace be on them both. ‘Thev are Im 
the Bikà, and two days’ journey from PDamascus. One who 
measured the tomb of Shith (Seth), reported to us that it was 4o 
fathoms (4a') long, and the tomb of Nûüh (Noah) was 30. The 
tomb of Noah son lies side by side with that of Noah. There is 
a building over the tombs, and an endowment for charitable 
purposes.” (I. J., 283.) 

BIkiNNis.—" A village of the Balkà Province in Syria.” (Wak., 
l 702 ,/Mar., 1 166!) 

BIKiISRAÏL, OR BikizRAiL.—% A fortress on the coast of the 
Hims Province, opposite Jabalah. It stands on à mountain.” 
(Vak., L 706: Mar., 1 267.) 
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3iR AS SAB’ (BEERSHELA).—‘ This is the well which Abraham 
-_ peace be on him ‘—dug and built up.” (Mar. in Yak,, v. 14.) 

AL BiRAH (1).—“A place lying between Jerusalem and 
Nûbulus ; it was laid in ruins by Saladin—as I myself have seen— 
Mhénhetooknit from thé Franks” (Vak, 1 767: Mir, 189!) 
This is probably the Beeroth of Joshua ix. 17. 

AL BîRaH (2).—% A town near Sumaisat, between Halab and 
the Greek Fortresses. It has a strong castle, with broad lands.” 
MR, 1.787 ; Mar. i. 188.) 

AL BÎRAH (3).—“ A castle below Jisr Manbij on the Euphrates, 
and a day’s march from Sarûj.” (Mar. i. 180.) 

AT Birah,” says Abu-l Fida, in the Kinnasrin Province, 1s 
a high-built and strong castle on the north-east bank of the 
Euphrates. It is impregnable. Near it is a valley called Wadiaz 
Zaitün (the Valley of Olives), full of trees and springs. ‘There is 
a market here, and the districts round all belong to the town. Its 
fort is built on the rock, and it is now (fourteenth century) one of 
the fortresses of Islam against the Tartars. It is like à port on 
the Euphrates, and lies about à march cast of Kalaat ar Rum, 
and west of Kala’at an Najm (or Jisr Manbij), and south-west of 
Sarûj.” (A.F. 260.) 

BIRRAT AL RHAIZURAN (THE BauBoo Poor).—""A place in 
themilashn. Provimcesnear AreRamlah.”  (Mak., i. sge: Mer, 1. 
147.) 

BIRWAH.—*"* Between Acre and Dämüûn,” says Nâsir-1-Khusrau, 
‘is the village named Birwah : and I made my visitation of the 
tombs, which are seen there, of ‘Ish (Esau) and Shan’ un (Simcon) 
—peace be on them both !” (N. Kh., 14.) 

Ar BisHk.—® The name of à mountain-chain stretching from 
‘Urd to the Euphrates, and towards the desert. In it are four 
kinds of mines (or quarries). ‘There are mines of liquid pitch 
(called 47 Aar) ; and of the red chalk (called 47 Waçghrah) : and 
of the clay (47 Tin) from which they make the crucibles (/aarat#), 
in which iron is melted. Lastly, there are sand-pits here, of the 
sand of which they make the glass at Halab. ‘This is a white 
sand like the white-lead (called Asfij).”  (Vak., i. 631: Mar, 1. 


155.) 
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Brryas.—-"t A village not far from the gate of Halab (Aleppo), 
between An Nairahb and Bäbillä ‘There was at this plaec the 
palace of a certain Amir of Halab, called ’Ali ibn ’Abd al Malik 
ibn Sälih : but both village and palace are now in ruins.”  (Vak., 
1. 667 ; Mar. ï. 160.) 

AL Bupar.—Said to be a mountain, black of appearance, in 
Syria, sometimes identified with Jabal al Kiswah in the Ghautah 
of Damascus.  According to the tradition, this place is sanctified 
in the words of Jesus, Son of Maryÿ—peace be upon Him who 
said to the Ghautah of Damascus : © Let the rich be unable to 
collect treasure there, so that the poor of this region may ever 
be able to satisfy themselves with bread.””  (Vak., i. 658; Mar. 1. 
157.) 

Bucmupip (livre Baenpip). — “1% village nof "ie 
(Vak., i 698; Mar. i. 174.) 

BuK’.—""* A place in Syria belonging to the lands of the tribe of 
Kalb ibn Wabrah.” (Vak., i. 7o1 ; Mar. i. 166.) 

BÜKA, OR BUKAH.--"* Mentioned by Bilädhuri as in the Antàk- 
iyyah District. It was built by the Khalif Hishäm, who after- 
Wards#fortified it.” (Bil, r67 : copied"byNäk., 65e 
181.) 

BÜKAS, OR BUKA.—"A town lying between Halab and the 
Frontier Fortresses (Ath ‘Fhughür) of Al Massissah. They often 
drop thefinal.s® (Vak,, : 76n-4Marn. 166.) 

Buzenvas (BalanNdga, CHE VALaNM Of ‘D: CRusaDESE 
PRESENT CALLED BANIVAS.—‘"A town on the coast ofthe 
Province ofEims.” «{(Vb;; 112) 

“ Bulunyâs,” says Idrisi, ‘‘hes 4 miles from theusea. [rmismi 
small but well-carrisoned city, having all sorts of fruits and grains 
of excellent quality. It is very conveniently situated.” (Id. 22: 

‘ Bulunyâs is a small town and fortress in a district lying on the 
coast-land of the Hims Province, and-onsthersea.” (Make 
Nr, 1572) 

The city of Bulunyaäs,” says Dimashki, is à town that dates 
from Hebrew, Greek and Roman days. It has streams coming 
from springs, and gardens that are among the wonders of the 
uardens of the coast towns ; for the borders of the sardens are 
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washed by the verv waves of the sea, and there are no enclosins 
walls. ‘The gardens are watered with sweet water. \hen one 
looks out on the sea from these gardens, the sea is as a floor of 
blue, with the gardens like a green border round it.” (Dim., 209.) 

Bulunyas lies 4 miles from the sea : thence to AT Markab (Id., 
is 8 miles ; and to Jabalah (Id.) is 10 miles. 

BURAK.—‘"A village lying a league from Halab (Aleppo). 
Many of the people of Halab have told me there is here a placc 
Of prayer, to which if a person with a chronic sickness do go and 
pass the night, he will see (in sleep) one who will say to him, 
‘’Thy healing will consist in so and such a thing.” Or, peradven 
ture, he will see a person who will touch with his hand the sick 
part. This belief is much spread among the people of Halah,. 
bibilihtalonelnemenfitdie tm." (ak, 1597 : Mix, 1 1800 

BURJ (Te Tower or) IN KuRT.—“ A tower lying between 
the Lebanon, and Bulunyâs, and Marakivyah. Abd Allah ibn 
Kurt ath ‘humäli, the Governor of Hims, was slain here by the 
Greek A (Vak,i. s40% Mar. i 130.) 

BURJ AR Rasis (THE LEA TOWER).—"A castle, possessing 
much territory, belonging to Halab, and not far from Antäkivyah.” 
Mak, LD 840: Mar. L 130.) 

BURKAH AJWaAL.—"A place in the Jaulin.” (Vak.,, 1 576: 
Mar., i. 146.) 

The name ‘“ Burkah ” is applied to a land full of stones and 
sand ; and means “a hard gravelly plain.” 

Busâk.—‘ À pass (’Akabah) between the ‘Tih (Desert of the 
Wanderings) and Aïüïlah. It is thence you descend to Ailah.” 
MAR 1010. -Mar., i152.) 

Busr.—""The name of à village in the Haurân Province of 
Damascus. It is situated in a district called Al Lijà (the Tra- 
chonitis), and is at the difficult part of the road that passes beside 
Zurrah, the place which is vulgarly called Zurïah (or Zurur. 
There is here the shrine (Mash-had), as it is said. of Joshua 
(Al Vusa’) the prophet. Also the tomb of Shaïkh al Hurauri, andl 
his cloister.”  (Vak., i. 621 ; Mar, 1. 153.) 

Busri (BozraAH, ok Bosrra).—"*The capital of the Haurën 
Province, (VD, r13.) 
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According to Mukaddasi, Busra was “noted for its vineyards.” 
(MBk., pou.) 

“ Busra” says Vaküt, is the place whither the Prophet came 
(in his youth) with merchandise. It is the capital of the Haurän, 
and celebratecd among the ancient Arabs. It was conquered with 
thé rést of the Haurän by Kid, sin 44. 137 (AR: 1068, 
Mar., 1, 167.) 

‘ Busra,” writes Abu I'idà, “is the chief city of the Haurän 
District. Itis very ancient. It is all built of black stone, and its 
buildings are roofed with the same. It has a market and a Friday 
Mosque, and lies in the lands of the Bani Fazärah and the Bani 
Murrah, and other tribes. ‘There is here a castle, very strongly 
built, somewhat resembling that of Damascus. There are gardens 
round the town. It lies 43 marches from Damascus, and about 
16 miles to the east of it is Sarkhad.” (A. F., 253.) 

“ Busrà,” says Ibn Batüûtah, * is a small city, where the (Makkah) 
caravan stays four days. ‘The great Mosque here is built on the 
spot where the Prophet alighted when he came hither.” (I. B., 
il, 254.) 

BUTNAN.—"* The name of a Wädi (valley) between Manbij and 
Halab, a short march from either city. It has running streams 
and many villages. The chief town is Buzä ah (see above, p. 406). 
Fhis place, to distinguish it from others, is called Butnän Habib, 
after Habib ibn Maslamah-al Fihri.”  (Mak., L'66m: ils200 Milan, 
1. 159.) 

AL Buy ADAH.— The name of a spring in the desert between 
Hdab-and ‘PFadmur (Palimyra)." (Vale, L.-So5% Mar. 1067) 

The name is a diminutive of Al Baidà, the “White Spring.” 

DABik.—® A village of the ’Azäz District lving 4 leagues from 
Halab (Aleppo). Near it is a green and pleasant meadow, where 
the Omayyad troops encamped, when they made the celebrated 
expedition against Al Massissah, which was to have been continued 
even to the walls of Constantinople. There is here the tomb of 
the Khalif Sulaimän ibn Abd al Malik, who led the above 
expedition.” (Vak., #53 ;0Mar, 307) 

Daziz.—% One of the villages of Ar Ramlah.” (Yak., ii. 549: 
MAr., 1. 390.) 
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DABCRIVYAH.—%A small town near Tabariyyah, in the Jordan 
Preminee.” (Mak., i546 : Mar, i. 389.) TheBiblicalbaberath, 
on the western slope of Mount Tabor. 

MhaDEx. —"Sriditosbesasmplaceinmépria." (ak. il..5q0%Mar., 
il 455.) 

DäHik.—"A spring in the Batn as Sirr of the two Balkà 
am Ballainr) territories of Syria.” (Mak., Gi. 460: ur. 
où LEA) 

DalR.— A convent, or monastery, where monks dwell. 

DaiR ABÂN.—-" A village of the Ghautah of Damascus.” (Yak. 
NÉS 0: Mar, i 422.) 

DaiR az /ApHiri- ‘Outside Halab is a place of this name, 
among the gardens of the city: but there is no monasterr here 
now, though perchance there was one of old times.” (ak. 
ii. 680 ; Mar. i. 436.) 

Dames, —" À monastery in Sym.”  (Wak., ii. Gps : Mar, 
1. 424.) 

DaiR AYvèB (THE MoxasTERY OF Job." village of the 
Hauràn, in the Damascus Province. This is where Job dwelt, 
and where Allah tried him. There is here a-spring, where (at 
Allah's command—see Kurän xxAwii. 41) he struck with his feet 
the rock that was over it (and the water gushed out). Jobs tomb 
also is here.” (Vak., ii. 645 ; Mar. i. 424.) 

This place is still much visited as a sbrine, and lies not far from 
Nawä. 

DaiR BAaNTAL.—""A\ monastery, lying less than a mile from 
Jüsiyah, which is of the Hims District, and Jusiyah itself lies a 
day's inarch from Hims, on the Damascus road. ‘This Dair is on 
the left of one going towards Damascus. ‘Fhere are here won- 
drous remains, and among them a portico (45a/), the doors of 
which have images of the prophets cut and sculptured thereon. 
There is also à temple (/affla/), paved with marble, so that the foot 
cannot keep firm on it (for slipperiness), Also is seen here 
a picture of (the Virgin) Mary, on a wall, and when thou 
turnest aside, lo‘! her eyes follow thee.” (ak, il. 6#5 ; Mar. 
l. paie) 

Dair BarLÂD.—"“A place of the dependencies of Halab 
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(\leppo). It overlooks à green plain, and there are monks heure 
Who own the fields.” (Vak., 1. 648: Mar. i.526.) ‘Mhisswastin 
the thirteenth century. 

Dark A1 BALLET (TRE CONVENT OF PHE OAR).— A village-of 
the district round Ar Ramlah.”"  (Yak., ii. 648: Mars, i 426.) 

DaiR Bassik.--""This is a fortress, and not a Christian 
monastery, and it stands near Antäkivyah, inthe Halab Province.” 
(Vak., 1. 647 ; Mur., 1. 426.) 

DaiR BAULUS (MoxasrERx or Sr. Pate). —" ai Basin 
the neighbourhood of Ar Ramlah.” (Vak., üi. 640 : Mar. i. 326.) 

DaiR BaWwaxNi -% A convent in the Ghautah of Damaseus. 
It lies in the pleasantest of spots, and was built by the Christian 
in ancient times. They even say it was built in the days of the 
Messiah, or shortly after. It is a small convent, and has but few 
monks living there.” (Wäk., ii. 640: Mar. i. 06) Nnbene 
the thirteenth century. 

D'AIR BISHR.— À convent which stands near Hajirà in the 
Crhautah-of Damaseus.”  (Wak., ii. 645 ; Mar. i. @e5) 

DAIR AL BUKRHT (THE. CONVENT OF THE BACTRIAN CAMP 
-—""A convent lying 2 leagues from Damascus. It was anciently 
called Dair Mikhäil (the Convent of St. Michael), but when the 
KRhalif Abd al Malik ibn Marwän took the habit of keeping a 
Bukht, or (Bactrian) Turkish camel ready saddled here, the name 
came to be altered. ‘Ali ibn Abd Allah ibn ‘Abbäs--Allah accept 
him :——had a small garden here where he used to take his pleasure.” 
(Vâk., il. 646, 702 ; Mar. i. 425, 441.) 

DaiR BUSRA, OR Dar NaAïRAX.—‘ The monastery at Busrâ, 
the capital of the Haurän: where Bahirà the monk lived, who 
related the histories to the Prophet. It is a large monastery, 
and very wonderfully built.” (Mäk., ii. 647, tome, ji es, 
ar.) 

Dar FARHUR.—5 It is here that the Messiah received baptism 
at the hand of John the Baptist” (4 HF, Ont MS; folie 5441 
The ruins of this convent are at the present dax known as Dair 
Mâr Yuhannä. Idrisi, as early as 1152, writes: “On the banks 
of the Jordan stands à magnificent church called after St. John, 
where the Greek monks dwell.”  (Id., 8.) 
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“Jhair Fâkhür, on the Jordan, is the place where the Messiah 
was baptized by John the Baptist.” (Väk., 1. 683 ; Mar., 1 4336.) 

Dre FuTrus AND Darr BatvLus (FRE CoNvENTrS QFSS. Perier 
BP auL.).—-""l'wo monasteries,” writes Väkûüt in r225, ‘ lying 
outside Damascus, in the Ghautah. ‘They lie in a beautiful spot, 
where there are fine gardens and trees and water. ‘Fhis place ts 
in the neighbourhood of the Bani Hanifah (lands).” (Yak. 
683 ; Mar., i. 437.) 

Dare Fik.—""%\ convént behind ‘Akabah (the Pass-of}mitik: 
which is the pass leading down (from the Jaulän) to the Ghaur tof 
the Jordan). From the summit of the pass you can see across the 
lake to Tabariyyah. ‘The convent stands between the pass and 
the lake on the mountain slope above the pass : the place is cut 
out of the rock, and is still (thirteenth century) inhabited by 
monks. It is frequented by travellers, and is held in much 
véneration by the Christians. The poet, Abu Nawwäs, who 
passed by this way, has mentioned the monastery in a poum 
béionassyoutlhhhesaushere 4AVak,.ii 664 Mir. 1.465) 

The ruins of the monastery still exist: sec /awdin, by G. 
Schumacher, p. 180. 

Dar Haärir.—" A village lving between Halab and Bälis” 
MAR. 053 ;"Mar., i. 427.) 

Dar Hixb.—* One of the villages of Damascus. It lies in 
the lim (or distinct} of Bait al Abär.” (\ak. ii. = 10 : Mr, 
i. 442.) 

Dair HANixi. — "A place in the neighbourhood of Damascus.”? 
DR 350%: Mar. i. 325.) 

Dar HaAsSHIVAxX.--®[n the neighbourhood of Halab, in the 
’Awâsim Province” (Vak., üi. 655; Mar., 1. 427.) 

Damisair (Isaacs Coxvexr). —* This hes between Hlims 
and Salamiyyah, and is a most pleasant and beautiful place. 
Near thewillageris à large domain called Jadar.”  (Vak:, 1. 643 : 
Mar... i. 423.) 

Dair Kais.—<In the Ghautah of Damascus, in the Khaulan 
(district).” (Vak. ii. 690 ; Mar., i. 438.) 

DairrR KANËN.— “In the neighbourhood ot Damascus.”  (Vak,, 
ii. 684; Mar., i. 436.) It lies east of ’Ain Fijah. 
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DairR KRrArtb, GR DAIR SAriBA. —%A convent at Damasens, 
opposite the Bâb «al Farädis (Gate of the Gardens). It is called 
after Khälid ibn al Walid, who encamped here at the taking of 
Damascus. Ibn al Kalli, however, says the place lies à mile from 
Bübrash Sharki (the Eastern Gate of Damaseus) ” als, ii de, 

74samd v. 20; Mar. 1. 428483) 

DaiR AL KHiLz.—%A place near the Varmük (river Hicro- 
max), where the Muslims were camped on the day of the great 
battle (there against the Greeks in ab. 634; see p.154)”  (Mlak, 
ii. 658; Mar. i. 428.) 

DAIR AL RHISYAÂN (THE CONVENT OF THE EUNUCH).—“ In the 
Ghaur of the Balkä, between lamascus and Jerusalem. It is 
called also Dair al Ghaur. It is named Dair al Khisyän because 
when the Khalif Sulaimân ibn ‘Abd al Malik was once stopping 
here, he heard a man making boast of the beauty of one of his 
(the Khalif's) slave-girls. ‘The story is too long to relate, but the 
conclusion is, that the Khalif castrated him, and from this 
incident the monastery takes its name” (Vak., 1. 657: Mar, 
1. 428.) 

DatR AL RHUNASIRAH.-— “At Khunâsirah, to the south of 
Halab.” (Vak., it. 657; Mar. i. 428.) 

Dair Mar MAUrTH.—"‘A convent,” writes Vâküt in 1223, “on 
the western bank of the Euphrates, not far from Manbij. Itisa 
most pleasant place, only that there are now but few buildings left 
standing here. ‘The (Badawin) Arabs have a license of protection 
overit. ‘lhere live here a company of monks, who cultivate the 
lands round, growing fields of beans and other crops. In its 
chapel is a wonderful and beautiful picture, mentioned by the poet 
And (Yak. i.700: Mar, 1 4401 

Darr Markus (CONVENT OF Sr MéaRk).—“In the “distmet 
Of"A1 Jasr of the Halab Province” (Nakgnil CO 
440.) 

Dair MÂRraT MaRÜTHA.—** À monasterv,” writes Vâküût, * that 
stood on the slope of Jabal Jaushan, overlooking the cit of 
Halab and Al’Awajân. It is of small size. It was also called 
Al Baïatain (the Two Churches), because it contained two of 
these edifices, one for the men, and another for the women. 
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There is no trace of these now (thirteenth century), but in their 
place is a Mash-had (or oratory), recently bui. to the honour of 
Husain, the son of Ali, who was seen here by certain of the 
Shÿahs. This shrine existed in Saif ad Daulah's time, who spent 
much money here, and raised some fine buildings round it.” 
(Vak., il. 697 ; Mar., i. 439.) 

DairR Mas-Hal, OR Masjaz.—"*A place between Hims and 
Ba’albakk. It is mentioned in the histories of the conquest.” 
(Vak., ii. 702, Masjal, in Mar. i. 441.) 

Dave Mis. —‘Awconvent,” avrites Véikut in rees, ‘“ lyims 
between Damascus and Hims, on the Nahr Mimäs (the upper 
waters of the Orontes). There is here a Mash-had (or oratory) of 
the Christians. It is a most pleasant spot.  According to what 
the Christians say, here is seen the tomb of one of the disciples of 
Jesus—peace be on Him! ‘The monks say the tomb cures sick 
persons.” (Vak., il. 702; Mar. i. 441.) 

DairR MUGHAN.—* At Hins,” writes Väkûüt in 1225, “lving 
among the ruins of the Bani as Simt quarter, and under the hill 
called after them. It is a monastery much honoured by the 
Christians, and of great renown. There are numerous monks 
here. The earth ofthis place is made into seals, used as talismans 
against scorpion-stings : these are carried into all countries (see 
above; pr 353). ThesChristians havesalso à plaeesnear ‘hére 
Mbichether hold in high veneration ” (Vak., ik os ‘Mas 
441.) 

Dair Ar MUHALLA.—“ \ convent near Al Massissah, on the 
banks of the Jaihân River. It overlooks gardens and lands bear- 
ing fruit-trees and flowers.”  (Vak., ii. 695 ; Mar., 1. 440.) 

Dir MuHamuab. {fn the neighbourhoëd of Damascus. It 
is named after Muhammad, the son of the Khalif AT Walid ibn 
Abd al Malik. JItlies near AT Manihah, of the Iklim (District) of 
Bit al Abâr” (Yak, 111695 ; Mar. 1.430.) 

Dar Murran (1). —A monastery near Damascus,” swrites 
Vâkût, in 1225, “on à hill overlooking fields of saffron and many 
beautiful gardens. It is built of plaster, and the greater part of it 
is paved with coloured stones. It is a large monastery, and there 
are in it many monks. [In its chapel (Za/ka/) is a wonderful picture 
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of exquisite workmanship. All round the monastery arc trees.” 
(VAR. 606 ; Mar, i. 440:) 

Dar Murkäix (2).-—-" A hill overlooking Kafar Täb, near 
Niadarrah. Nüar here, as it is said, ts the tom: offthe"hat 
‘Omar ibn ’Abd al Aziz, which is still greatly visited at the present 
time (thirteenth century)”  (ZZe”.) 

DaiR AN NakikaH.-—""A convent on à hill near Mæarral: 
They say there is here the tomb of the Khalif "Omar ibn Abd 
al Aziz, but the truth is, the tomb issat [air Sen, sm 
be mentioned below (p. 433, and see above, air Murmm): 
There is shown here the tomb 6f the Shaikh Abu Zakariyvah 
Vahyéwal Maghribi, which is muchovisited:"  (Yék.,sii. 364 ‘000. 
Îi. 441.) 

DAIR REMAMIN (THE CoNVENtT or ‘FHE POMEURASAMES NOR 
D'AIR AS SABAN.—" A convent lyimg between Halab and Antæ 
kiyyah. It overlooks the plain of Sarmad, and was of old a large 
and fine monastery, but it is now (1225) a ruin, though some parts 
still remain standing. ‘The name Dair as Säban thev explain as 
signifying in the Syrian tongue ‘ Dair ash Shaikh, the Convent of 
the Shaïkh.” (Väk., ii. 662, 666; Mar. i. 430.) 

DaiR ar RUSAFAH—-"" A4 convent in the city of Rusäah 
Hishäm.” writes Vékeut in 1225, ‘on the nvesténn done Of (the 
luphrates, and in the desert, à mareh from Rakkah. 1, Métieut 
have seen this monasterv, and it is a wonder of beauty as regards 
its building. [have heard that the Khalif Hishäam built his city 
to be near this monastery, and that it existed before his time: 
‘There are monks in it and religious inen. Lt stands" inthe 
iiddleofthétown of Rush" (MK. 106606 Li) 

DaiR SABUR.-—-%A place in the neighbourhood of Damasceus, 
in the Khaulan JIklim (District). It was of old imhabited by the 
tamilies of the Omaxyad/Rhalifs® Ok 10666 M 

Dire xs Saint (r).--Seenbovempruys0o, Pire 

Dar as Sarina (2). -" \owillige of Halab (Mieppe)/inmte 
district of Al Ahass.” (Mar. in Yâk., v. 20.) 

DAIR ASH SHAIRH, OR DIR TAB ’Agaz entente 
District : it is à pleasant town lying some five leagues from 
Halab” (Vâk, à 673 : Mas, 1 488.) 
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Dair SHAMWÎL, OR Mir SamwiL (THE CONVENT OF SAMUEL). 
—Mukaddasi describes this place in the following anecdote : 

‘ T'have heard my maternal uncle, Abd Allah ibn ash Shawä, 
relate that à certain Sultan, having a mind to take possession of 
the Dair (or monastery) of Shamwil—which is at a village lying 
about a league from Jerusalem—spoke to the owner thereof, say- 
ing, ‘ Describe now to me thy country. And the man answered 
him : My village —may Allah give thee aid—is of the heavens, 
lying far above the lowlands ; poor in soft herbage, rich in oats ; 
hard bread do you eat there, for of crops you enjoy no profitable 
return ; tares gain the upper hand, and the almond even is bitter ; 
the husbandman sows a bushel of corn, and reaps but the same ; 
this Holy Place, however, is well provided with pits” And the 
Sultan cried : ‘ Be gone with thec ! for we will have naught to do 
with thy village.” (Muk., 188.) ‘This is the village called at 
the present day Nabi Samwil, lying north of Jerusalem. 

‘ Mâr Samwil, or Mârân Samwil,” says Väkût, ‘is a small town 
in the neighbourhood of Jerusalem. A/ar in Syriac signifies Al 
Kass, ‘the priest, and Sewzæri/ is the name of a man of the 
Doctors of the Law.” (Väk. iv. 391; Mar, iii. 29.) 

DAIR SIM’AN (1) (CONVENT OF ST. SIMEON).—Mas’üdi, writing 
in the year 943 A.D., states that “The Khalif "Omar ibn ’Abd al 
’Aziz died in the year 101 (719), and was buried at Dair Sim’än, in 
the Hims Province, near Kinnasrin. His tomb is still to be seen 
here, and is much visited by the townsmen and Badawin Arabs. 
And it was not desecrated, as were the tombs of the other 
Omayyads (at the accession of the Abbasides).”  (Mas., v. 416.) 

“Dair Sim'ân,” says Yâkût, in the thirteenth century, “is a 
monastery in the neighbourhood of Damascus, a most pleasant 
place, with gardens and habitations and palaces. It is said that 
the Khalif Omar ibn ’Abd al ‘Aziz was buried here, but the tomb 
has been ruined, and nothing now remains.” 

The author of the A/ardsid, however, writing in 1300, remarks on 
the foregoing : “It is well known that the Khalif Omar ibn Abd al 
’Aziz died in the neighbourhood of Halab. He had camped there, 
and he died (between Halab and) Al Maarrah. Near Ma’arrah an 


Nu’mân is a tomb known to be his, and very celebrated. It lies 
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close to the village of An Nakirah, and there was a monastery 
here, but it is now ruined. TI asked several of the people here, 
and they told me that the Khalif’/Omar ibn ’Abd al Aziz was 
buried at Dair an Nakirah. Further, Dair Sim’ân is another 
monastery near by, but perhaps the monastery at An Nakirah was 
formerly called by this name. Sim’än, from whom it takes its 
name, is Sham’ûn as Safâ (Simon the Pure), and perchance he 
built this monastery, and then it was called by his name.” 

“Or clse,” says Yâkût, ‘this Sim’ân was one of the saints of the 
Christians. After Sim’ân are named a number of monasteries : 
as, for instance, the following.” (Väk., i. 671 ; Mar. i. 432.) 

DaiR SIM'AN (2) (AT ST. SIMEON’S HarBoUR).--“In the 
neighbourhood of Antioch, and lying on the sea. Ibn Butlân 
describes this about the year 443 (1051) in his Zpiséle as follows : 
“Outside Antakiyyah is Dair Sim'ân, which, with its outlying 
grounds, is equal in size to half the city of the Khalifs at Bagdâd. 
The revenues of the lands yearly amount to several Kintars 
(quintals) of gold and silver, and they say the yearly income is 
400,000 Dinârs (200,000). From this place you go up into the 
Jabal al Lukkâm.'” (Väk., il. 672.) 

Dar SIM’AN (3).—‘ Another monastery of this same name is 
in the neighbourhood of Halab. Between the Jabal Bani ‘Ulaim 
and Al Jabal A1 A’14.” (Väk., ii. 67r.) 

Dair AT TAJALLA (MONASTERY OF THE TRANSFIGURATION), 
OR DaiR AT TÜR.—“The convent on Jabal at Tür (Mount 
Tabor). Here, as it is said, Jesus—peace be upon Him ‘—vwas 
transfigured in the presence of His Disciples.”  (Väk. ïï. 649; 
Mar., i. 426.) 

“It is also called Dair at Tüûür (The Convent of At Tür or 
Tabor), and lies between Tabariyyah (Tiberias) and AI Tajjn 
(Legio), overlooking the Ghäur (of the Jordan) and the Marj al 
Pajjûn (the Meadow of Al Lajjûn, the Plain of Esdraelon). 
There is a plenteous spring of clear water gushing out at the 
monastery. The building stands on the south side (of the summit). 
and is built of stone. Round about it are numerous vinevards, 
from the produce of which they make wine. This At Tür 
{Tabor) is a high mountain, with a broad base and a round top, 
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which stands separate from all the surrounding hills. There is 
only one road leading up (to the monastery). Here, according te 
their saying, the Messiah was transfigured before His Disciples, 
after that He had come up thither in order that He might make 
them witness the transfiguration. And they knew Him. The 
people also from all sides sought Him, and remained there, and 
drank (of the wine). The place has a fine view, and overlooks 
Tabariyyah, and the Lake, and the surrounding country, also Al 
Lajjûn.” (Vâk., ii. 675; Mar. i. 434.) The word 7#r means “a 
high mount,” and hence is applied to any very conspicuous hill. 
At Tür, “The Mountain,” is, generally speaking, Sinai. 

DaiR TÜR SINA (THE CONVENT oF Mount SINaï).—“ This 
monastery 1s also called the Church of At Tüûr (Kanîsah at Tüûr). 
It stands on the summit of Mount Sinai, and is the place where 
the Fire shone forth to Moses before he lost consciousness. It is 
built of black stone, and stands on the flank of the mountain. 
The breadth of the walls is seven ells, and it has three iron gates. 
To the west of it is a fine gate, before which a stone is set. ‘This, 
when they wish, they can raise up. ‘Thus, when any (enemy) 
arrives there, and is directed thereto, he finds the entrance shut. 
No one can then discover the place of the gate. Within the 
monastery is a spring of water, and there is also one outside. ‘The 
Christians say there is here a fire of the kind of the New Fire which 
is at Jerusalem (see above, p. 208). This is lighted at the begin- 
ning of every night. It is white, and of feeble heat, and does not 
burn, but they are able to kindle the lamps therefrom. ‘This 
monastery is inhabited by monks, and the pilgrims sojourn here 
WhoscÜme tOmMisIt(Sinai) (Wak.. 11. 675.:2Mar.,. 1. 434.) 

DaiR AL WaLîb.—"#I know not where exactly this convent is, 
but itisisaiditotbeuin Syria.” (Valkeil. 705; Mar, i. 4e.) 

DairR Zakki. — A village of the Ghautah land round 
Damascus.” (Vak., it. 665 ; Mar. i. 431.) 

DArivaH.—"% An Iklim (or District) in the Ghautah of Damascus.” 
MAR 41339 : Mar, i. 380:) 

DAMÔN.—Visited by Nâsir in 1047, he writes : “ From Birwah 
(three miles east of Acre) we went on to Dâmûn where there is a 
small cavern. Here I made visitation, for they say it is the 
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sepulchre of Dhul Kifil—peace be upon him!” (N. Kh,, 14.) 
‘The prophet Dhul Kifi, according to Muslim tradition, was the 
son of the patriarch Job. 

DäANä.—“ A village near Halab (Aleppo) in the ’Awäsim Pro- 
vince, on the slopes of Jabal Lubnäân (Lebanon). It is a very 
ancient place. Near itis a large platform (dÆkak), as wide as à 
Maidân (or horse-course), cut in the hillside, square, and levelled. 
Atits centre is a dome, within which is a tomb, as of one of the 
ancient ’Adites ; but of whom it is not known.”  (Vak., ii. 540 : 
Mar., i. 386.) 

Dânà, lying on the road between Aleppo and Antioch, is cele- 
brated for its curious necropolis. Among other rock-cut tombs is 
a small blunted pyramid, said to date from the fourth century, 
which is probably the building to which Vâkût refers.  (Sve 
Baedeker, Syria, p. 574.) 

DANÎTH, OR DANIVATH.—‘A town of the Halab District, 
lying between Aleppo and Kafar Tâb.” (Yak., ii. 540: Mar, 
1387) 

DanwaH.—‘" A village of Hims. ‘The tomb of ‘Auf ibn Malik, 
one of the Companions of the Prophet, is seen here.” (\ak,. 
617; Mar. 1. 412) 

RABAD AD DARAIN (THE SUBURB OF THE TWO HABITATIONS). 
— One of the suburbs of Halab (Aleppo).” (Vak., ï. 537 : Mar., 
i. 386%) 

DARAYVAH, OR DARAYVA.— Ibn Jubair writes in his Diary : 

“VVe left Damascus on Thursday, the sth of the month 
Jumädi IL. which is the 13th September (1185), with a great 
caravan of merchants, who were going with merchandise to Acre, 
and that night reached Dârayyah, a village belonging to Damascus, 
and about a league and a half distant.” (I. J., 302.) 

“Därayyà,” says Vâkût, “is a large village belonging to 
Damascus, in the Ghautah.”  (Vak., 1. 536 ; Mar., i. 385.) 

DARBASÂK (TURBESSEL OF THE CRUSADES).—‘* A village in the 
Kinnasrin District, with a high castle, where there are springs and 
gardens. The surrounding country is very fertile. At Darbasäk 
is a Friday Mosque. To the east lie broad meadows covered 
with green Crops, through which the river called the Nahr al Aswad 
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flows.  Darbasäk lies north, and somewhat east, of Baghräs, and 
about ro miles distant. East of Darbasäk is Vaghrà, about a 
march distant. It is a town whose inhabitants are Christians, and 
mostly fishermen. The road from (Southern) Syria to Darbasak 
and Baghrâs passes through Yaghrà.” (A. F., 261.) 

DaRKÜSH.—" À fortress near Antäkiyyah, in the Awâsim Pro- 
vince.” (Vak., ïi. 569 ; Mar. i. 390.) 

BURJ AD D'ARRAJIVYAH.—"* This tower (Burj) stands above the 
Bâb Tümä (Gate of St. Thomas) at Damascus. It was called 
after Ibn Darräj, a freedman of the Khalif Mu’äwiyah. He was 
a scribe of ((rovernment) epistles.”  (Vak., ii. 561; Mar., i 396.) 

AD DARUÜM (DAROMA OF THE CRUSADES).—Mukaddasi, in 985, 
states that Ad Dârûm was ‘the name of the territory round Bait 
Jibril (Eleutheropolis).” (Muk., 174.) 

“Ad "Pärûm,” says Vakût, issa castle that youspasshaiter 
leaving Ghazzah on the road towards Egypt. It stands about a 
league from the sea, which you can see from thence. It was dis- 
mantled by Saladin when he took possession of this place, with 
the remainder of the coast towns, in 584 (1188). (Vak., ii. 525; 
Nar., 1. 385.) 

The Crusading historians — William of ‘Tyre, and Jacque 
de Vitry—imagined the name Taroma, Ad Därûm, to mean 
Domus Græcorum, deriving it from Dar ar Rüm, which has that 
signification. ‘This is a mistake; Darom in Hebrew means the 
“South Country.” ‘The name exists at the present day as 
Deirân. 

D'XRGMA. —‘ One of the cities of Lot, in the Filastin Province, 
or, maybe, merely a variation of Ad Dârûm, given above.”  (Vak., 
oz Mar, 1. 388.) 

DÂTHIN.—" A territory near CGhazzah, in the Filastin Province. 
À battle took place here in the year 12 (633), between the Greeks 
and the Muslims, and the Muslims conquered.” (\ak., 11. 514; 
Mar. 1. 381) 

DHiDHirH.—fA village in the District of Halab (Aleppo), 
near Sarmin.” (Vak., ii. 716: Mar., i. 445.) 

DHANABAH (1).—" One of the Dhistricts of Damascus.”  (Yak., 
il. 724; Mar. i. 449.) 
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DHANABAH (2).—%* A place in the Balka Province.”  (/4em.) 

DuÂr ar RUMH (POSSESSED OF LANCES).—"% A village of Syria.” 
(Vak., ii. 816; Mar., i. 482.) 

DHisyAn.—" A frontier village of the Jordan Province, in the 
part towards the Balkâ.”  (Yak., ii. 717: Mar., i. 445.) Modern 
Dibân, the Dibon of Numbers xxi. 30, where the celebrated 
Moabite Stone was discovered. 

ADH DHiNAÂr.—" A place in Syria.”  (Mar., 1. 448.) 

DHû Darir (THE BANDED).—‘A mountain in Syria.” (Vak,. 
ii, 475; Mar. ii. 184.) 

DHÜ-L FARWAIN.—‘"'The name of certain mountains in Syria.’ 
(Yak., ii. 886; Mar., ii. 350.) 

AD DiIKKAH (THE PLATFORM).—“ A place outside Damascus 
in the Ghautah; but Allah alone knows in which direction.” 
(Vak., üi. 581; Mar. i. 406.) 

AD Diuis (THE CRYPT).—-“ A high place in the centre of the 
town of Ascalon, near the Jämi Mosque, to which you must 
ascend. There are many pillars here” «(Wake ie 7r28) en 
443. See also above, p. 368.) 

Divir.—‘A village of Syria, though some count it as of Meso- 
potamia. Its people are Nabathæans of Syria. It is also said to be 
of the Haurân District, near Sarkhad.” (Väk., ii. 637 ; Mar, 1.420.) 

DÜBAN.—A village in the Jabal ’Âmilah (Mountains of 
Galilée), in Syria, nenr Sèr (‘yre).”  (äk., ii Cry ME € us) 

Duitk.—-'"A small town of the ’Awàsim Province in the Halab 
Bistrict” «(Vâk., il 5835Mar., i. 407.) 

Duuair.—"One of the villages of the Ghautah (Land round) 
Damascus. It faces the entrance of the Thaniyyat al ’Ukäâb (the 
Eagle’s Pass). In the mosque here is a tall palm-tree.” (Väâk., ii. 
481 ; Mar. ü. 186.) 

DUMMAR.—‘"’Akabah Dummar (the Pass of Dummar), over- 
hangs the Ghautah of Damascus on the Ba’albakk side, north of 
the city.” (Vâk., ii. 587 ; Mar., i. 408.) 

AD DÜRr.—‘A village near Sumaisat (on the Euphrates).” 
(Väk., ii. 616 ; Mar. i. 414.) 

FADHAYA.—‘ À village of Damascus.” (Vâk., 1. 859; Mar. il. 
338.) 
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FAHL (1) (Pella).—‘A town in the Jordan Province. Its 
population is half Greek, half Arab”  (Vb., 115; written in 
89I A.D.) 

WPahl;vor. Fihl,” says Vâküût, ‘“issthe place in Syria where. the 
great battle was fought between the Muslims and the Greeks in 
the first year after Damascus was taken. Of the Greeks 80,000 
were slain. ‘The battle is known as the ‘Day of l'ahl, or the 
‘ Day of Baisâän,’ also as Yaum ar Radaghah, ‘the Day of Mire.” 
Vâkût adds: “I think Fahl is a foreign name, for I find no 
meaning for it in the Arabic tongue.” (Vâk. iüi, 853; Mar. ii. 
336.) 

FaAHL (2).—“*"The name also of à mountain belonging to the 
Jabal Hudhaïl. From this mountain runs down a wädi, which is 
called Shajwah, the lower part of which is in the territory of the 
Bani Omayyah, and lies in the Jordan Province near ‘Fabar- 
iyyah.” (Vâk. iii. 853; Mar., ü. 336.) 

FALTÜM.— A fortress built by Solomon, son of David—peace 
be on them both!” (Väk., iii. 908; Mar., ïi. 360.) 

AL FANDURK (1).—"" A place im the Thughüûr (or Frontier Fort- 
resses), near Al Massissah. ‘The word Zanduk in Syria is 
equivalent to Khäân (or Caravanserai).”  (Vâk., iii. 918 ; Mar, ii. 
365.) 

FANDUK (2).—‘ Also the name of a village near Damascus, in 
which there is a Fanduk (or Caravanserai).” (Mar. in Yâk. 
V. 207) 

AL FARADHIYYAH.—‘A large village in which is a mosque, 
where they preach the Friday sermon. ‘lhere are found here 
grapes, and vineyards abound. The water is plentiful, and the 
country round is pleasant.” (Muk., 162.) Situated between Acre 
and Tiberias. 

AL FaRÂDis (1).—"“"The plural of Firdûs, meaning The Para- 
dises or Gardens. It is a Greek (or, rather, a Persian) word 
adopted into Arabic. At Damascus at the present day there is a 
large quarter of the city, after which one of the town gates is called, 
which goes by the name of Farâdis. ‘The people of Syria very 
often call vineyards and gardens by the name of Firdûs.”  (Väk. 
li. 862 ; Mar., ïi. 340.) 
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A1. Faripis (2). A place near Halab, lying between the 
Plain of Khusâf and the Lands of the Bani ‘Fai, in the Kinnasrin 
District.” (VAk., iüi. 863 ; Mar. ii. 340.) 

FarADis (3).-—Nûsir-i-Khusrau writes in his Diary : 

‘ À couple of leagues from Jerusalem is à place where there are 
four villages, and there is here a spring of water, with numerous 
gardens and orchards, and it is called Farädis (or the Paradises), 
ôn account of the beauty of thesspot”” (N. Kh:53) TS 
the ancient Herodium in the Wâdi Urtâs, at the present day 
known as “ Frank Mountain.” The word Urfés is probably a 
corruption of ÆZortus, which has the same meaning as Æ7rdis. 

FARAN AHRÜN (PARAN OF AARON).--“This district lies 40 
miles from Al Kulzum, and along the sea-coast. The city of 
Fârân stands at the bottom of a gulf (/##). It is a small town 
where certain of the Arabs of those parts have their camping- 
ground. Over against Fârân is a place where the sea has formed 
a bay, and beside it is a mountain of very hard rock. The waters 
surge round this and encircle it, and when the winds rise, the 
passage thereof is difficult, and no one can accomplish it, except 
with great effort. Travellers are frequently lost there, unless 
Allah save and guard them. According to the common saying, 
this is the sea wherein Pharaoh— Allah curse him ‘—was drowned." 
(14:52) 

“ Fârân,” says Yâkût, ‘is the place mentioned in the Books of 
Moses in the words (Deut. xxxiii 2): ‘The Lord came from 
Sinai, and rose up from Seir unto them : He shined forth from 
Mount Paran.” Sir (Seir) is the mountain of Filastin where the 
Gospels were revealed to Jesus.”  (Yâk. iii. 834: Mar, it. 328) 

FaRBayi. — One of the villages of ?’Askalân (Ascalon).” 
(Vâk., ii. 867 ; Mar. ii. 341.) 

FAvâ.—f A large district (Kûrah) between Manbij and Halab. 
It belongs to Manbij, and lies to the south of it near the Wädi 
Butnän. There are many populous villages here, and gardens, 
and many waters.”  (Vâk., iü. 849 ; Mar., üi. 334.) 

AL FÜ’'AH.—"% A large village in the neighbourhood of Halah. 
From it the convent called Dair Fû’ah takes its name.” (Yaàk., ii. 
023; Mar. üi. 368.) 
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‘ A1 Fû'ah,” says Abu-l Fidà, “is a celebrated town, situated, as 
also Ma’arrah Masrin and Sarmin, in the Plain of Aleppo. Al 
Füûah lies a days march south of Halab. On this plain are 
grown quantities of olive and fig and other trees.” (A. F., 231.) 

mdrr (DHEMBESN), — A town ofthesFilastine Province.” 
QE, img ; Mar., ii. 368.) This issthe CrusadingrCastlesof 
Faba. It lies between the modern Zera'in (Jezreel) and Nazareth. 

AL FUNAIDIK (THE EITTLE FANDÜK, OR CARAVANSERAI). — 
‘ One of the Dependencies of Halab. It is called at the present 
day Tall as Sultân (the Hill of the Sultan) ; between it and Aleppo 
Parcistance of 5 leagues.” (Väk., iii..920 : Mar, 1366) 

FUNAIDIK DaMmivaH.—-%A village belonging to and lying 
among the hills of Nâbulus.” (Mar. in Väk., v. 26.) 

FURKULUS.—"" À spring near Salamiyyah in Syria. ‘The name 
is foreign, nor Arabic.” (Yâk., ii. 881; Mar., ii. 348.) 

Ga lAnplace in Syria.” (Vaäk., ii. 750 : Mar. ii. 960!) 

GHABAGHIB.—‘* À village in the nearer districts of the Haurän, 
Glasnés from Damascus.” (Väk., üii. 771: Mar, ii. 30c.) 

Can Aplacerin Syria.”  (Vék., li. 6820 Niartil 86) 

GHAMIMYAH.—* À village near Hims.” (Väk., üii. 769: Mar. 
il. 300.) 

AL GHAMR.—‘ There is water here, and a palm-grove; all 
round it lies à sand waste, but when you dig near here, there 
gushes forth sweet water in plenty. Al Ghamr lies 2 marches 
north of Ailah, and from Al Ghamr to At ‘Tulail is 2 marches 
hkewise.” (Muk., 253.) In ‘“Ghamr'” M. Clermont-Ganneau 
would see the name of Gomorrah. It is marked Ain Ghamr on 
the maps. 

Guasëran.—" A caravan station and a Khäân, between Hims 
and Kär/lying 1 day from Hims.” (\äk, iii. So2 : Mar, 11. 
313:) 

GHATHAH.—' A village of the Haurân of the Damascus Pro- 
dune" (VAk, ii, 775: Mar. il. 302.) 

GHAÂWAH.—“ A mountain, or, on other authority, a village, of 
nas andiit is said to be a villagéméartHlalal:" (V4k,i. 976": 
Mar, 1.300.) 

Cage (Ca) ‘ Asvitysof Palestineson the :sea-const. alt 
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stands on the limit of the ‘Third Climate. ‘There is here the 
grave Of Häshim ibn Abd Manäf”  (Wb..4r7.) 

“CGihazzah,” say Al Istakhri and Ibn Haukal, “is one of the 
last towns belonging to Palestine towards Egypt, in the Jifàr 
Country. ‘The tomb of Häshim ibn Abd Manûf is here, and it 
was the birthplace of Muhammad ibn Idris ash Shä’fri (the Great 
Doctor of the Law); he is buried at Fustät (Old Cairo). Here, 
too, he who was afterwards the Khalif Omar ibn Al Khattäb, in 
the days of ignorance, grew rich; for this place was a great 
market for the people ofnthe Hijéz” (Is, Tr. 
copied by A. F., 230.) 

“Ghazzah,” writes Mukaddasi, “is a large town lying on the 
high-road into Egypt, on the border of the desert. The city 
stands not far from the sea. ‘There is here a beautiful mosque, 
also to be seen is the monument of the Khalif Omar ; further, 
this city was the birthplace of (the great Traditionist) Ash-Shäfri, 
and it possesses the tomb of Häshim ibn Abd Manäf (the great- 
grandfather of the Prophet).” (Muk., 174). 

“ Ghazzah,” says Idrisi in 1154, ‘is to-day verÿ populous, and 
is in the hands of the Greeks (Crusaders). ‘The port of Ghazzah 
is called ‘Tidà (or l'aidà).” (Id. 4) Yäküt and therauthor=of 
the AZarasid add nothing to the foregoing about Ghazzah. (Yäk. 
ü1.,.700%, Mar: it312.) 

Abu-l Fidà, after quoting Istakhri, says (thirteenth century): 

“Ghazzah is a city of medium size, possessing gardens by 
the sea-shore. There are here a few palm-trees, also many fruitful 
vines. Between it and the sea are sand dunes, which lie beside 
the gardens. ‘There is a small castle over Gha%ah On, 
239.) 

Ghazzah was visited by Ibn Batûtah in 1355. He speaks of it 
in his Diary as the first town of Syria coming from Egypt. ‘‘Itis 
large and populous, and has many mosques. But there are no 
walls round it.* ‘There was here of old a fine Jâmi Mosque ; but 
the one at present used was built by the Amir Jawâli: this is well 
built, and has à white marble pulpit.” (I. B., i. 113.) 


* The walls were dismantled after Richard Cœur de Lion's peace with 
Saladin in 1193. 
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From Ghazzah to ’Askalân (Is. LH.), is less than 1 march, or 
hr2ommilesseto Damaseus (Vale), 8 marchés; to Rafh (Is. 
EE, Mük:,oïd:); 1emarch; or (I. 4h.) 16 mäles : to Vasdüd 
ondod) (5, I..H., Muk., Id:), 1 march, or (1 Kh.) 20 miles; 
toMAr Ramlah (Muk., Id.), 1 march; to Baït Jibril (Muk.), : 
march. 

GHUNTHUR.—"* A wadi lying between Hims and Salamiyyah in 
Syria. It is, I believe, a foreign name” (Vak. iii. 819 ; Mar. 
1 321) 

GHURAB.—" À well-known place near Damascus.” (Yak., ii. 
7100 0MAr, 1, 306.) 

GHURRAB.—‘A mountain on the frontiers before reaching 
Syria, in the lands of the Bani Kalbtribe. Nearitis a spring of 
Water called Ghurrabah.” (Vak., ii. 783 ; Mar., il. 306.) 

AL Hapis.— A castle in the plain of Damascus. It is called 
Habis Jaldak.” (Vak., ii. 201; Mar. i. 285.) 

Hamesn—"A village near Ascalon.” (\ak, ii 198: Mar, 
L 204) 

Hapas.—f A district and town in Syria, settled by the Lakhm 
the. _ (Vak., 1. 227 ; Mar. i 291.) 

AL HaDpath.—fHisn al Hadath,” says Bilädhuri, * was con- 
quéred in the days of Omar by an expedition despatcheG by (the 
Arab general) ’Iyÿäd ibn Ghanam. It was originally called Par 
al Hadath as Salämañ, that is, ‘’The Road of the News of Safety,” 
the name being of good augury, although many Muslims had been 
taken prisoners here, and this was, in fact, the only ‘news? the 
people learnt, ‘The town was rebuilt by the Khalif al Mahdiafter 
having been destroyed by the Greeks during the troubles between 
the Omayyad and Abbaside Dynasties. It was built with sun- 
dried bricks, but the rains and snows seriously damaged the 
building. Also the Greeks returned and burnt the Mosque. ‘The 
garrison consisted of 2,000 men from the fortresses of Malatyah, 
Shimshât, Sumaisàt, Kaisüm, Dulük and Rabän. ‘The Khalif 
Härûn ar Rashid afterwards rebuilt and garrisoned Al Hadath.” 
(Bil., 189-191.) 

“ Al Hadath,” say Istakhri and Ibn Haukal in 978, “is a small 
town. Before our days it was taken by the Greeks. ’Ali Saif ad 
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Daulah once obtaincd possession of it, but the Grecks returned, 
and a sceond time took it from the Muslims.” [A late epitome 
of Ibn Ilaukals work adds : ‘ After this again the Muslims retook 
AT Hadaïh under Mas'üd ibn Kilij Arslân the Saljuk ruler of Asia 
Minor, in the vear of the Hijrah 545 (1150), and at this present 
davitis stiil in the hands of the Muslims.”] ‘“ AT Hadath has 
fields, and many trees and fruits. It is a fortress which the 
Muslhims hold in garrison against the Greeks. But matters have 
all fallen out ill; all blessing from Heaven is gone: religionwis 
perverted ; the rulers are given to tyranny and the taking of the 
wealth of others. The people also are rebellious”  (15:,,62% 14", 
120 ; copied in part by A. F., 263.) 

“AI Hadath,” Idrisi reports, “is a place the size of Marash: 
It has well fortified walls, and markets, to which many come for 
merchandise and the necessities of life.”  (Id., 27.) 

“AT Hadath,” says Yäküt, ‘is a towmewith. a bstrongacastle, 
lving between Malatyah, Sumaisât and Marash, in the Thughür 
(or Frontier Strongholds). It was dismantled by the Greeks, and 
rebuilt by Saif ad Daulah in 343 (954), having passed through 
many vicissitudes. It was originally built under the Khalif al 
Mahdi in the vear 162 (379). Al Hadath is surnamed Al Hamrà 
(the Red), because of the colour of the soil here. The castle 
stands on a mountain called A1 Uhaidab.”  (Vak., ü. 228 : Mar, i. 
291.) 

* Hadath at Hamrà,” says Dimashki, “is one of the fortresses 
towards Mesopotamia. It was rebuilt by Al Mahdi, who called'it 
AT Muhammadiyyah : the Armenians call it Kaitük. The castle 
stands on the spurs of the Lebanon, overlooking the sea. It has 
belonging to it broad lands, and more than a thousand villages.” 
(Dim., 2c8, 214.) 

‘AI Hadath,” writes Abu-l Fidà, ‘lies 78 miles from Antà- 
kivyah, and 12 miles from the Ford of the Alide (Mukhâdat al 
Alawi), over the Jaihân.” (A.F., 263.) 

AT Hadath to Antäkiyyah (Is. I. H.,), 3 marches : to Manbij 
(s., LH, [d.), 2 days: to Hisn Nlansür(ls, L'A.. 14); r"10 
day ; to Marash (Is., I. H., Id.), 1 day. 

AT Hadath is not marked on the maps of the present day. 
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HaADHÎRAH.—* From Abilin,” writes Näsir in his Diary, “going 
in a southerly direction, we came to a village called Hadhirah : 
and opening to the west of this village is a valley. In this valley 
is a spring of clear water gushing out from a rock, and over against 
the spring and upon the rock they have built a mosque. In this 
mosque are two chambers, built of stone, with the ceiling likewise 
of stone ; the door of the same is so small that à man can only 
enter with difficulty. Within there are two tombs, placed clase 
side by side, one of which is that of Shu’aib (Jethro)—peace be 
upon him !—and the other that of his daughter (Zipporah)}, who 
was the wife of Mûsâ (Moses)—on him, too, be peace! The 
people of the village are assiduous in keeping the mosque and the 
tombs swept clean, and in the setting here of lamps and other 
such matters.” (N. Kh., 15.) 

The direction is, I think, mistaken, and we should read “ east- 
ward” from Abilin. ‘There are several places in these regions 
north and west of Irbid (the next place Nûsir visited) that have 
at the present day the name of Hadhirah, Hazür, Hazireh, which, 
meanirg merely an ‘“enclosure”—the Biblical Hazeroth—is ap- 
plicable to many sites. ‘The tomb of Shuaib is now shown on 
the mountain of Hattin, celebrated in tradition as the Mount of 
the Beatitudes, and in history as the battle-field where the 
Crusaders were defeated by Saladin. 

HADiR KaLB.—*Anciently,” writes Yäkût, “a place outside 
Halab (Aleppo), but at the present day (thirteenth century) it is a 
suburb of that city, lying outside its walls like a town quarter. It 
is an arrow-shot to the south-west. It is also called Hädir as 
Sulaimâniyyah. Most of its inhabitants are Turkomans. ‘There 
is here a fine mosque, and bazaars where you find all you require. 
Mis alsobcalled Hädir Kinnasrin” (\ak. ii. 085; Mars: 
287.) 

At HaApirHaH.-—ffA village of the Ghautah of Damascus. It 
istcaliédealso Hadithah Jarash, or Jaras” (Vak., il. 2255Mar, 
10202.) 

AL HarFAH.—‘ A district to the west of Halab (Aleppo), com- 
prising many villages. The cloths called Haffiyyah come from 
here, as it is said.” (Vak., ii. 296; Mar. i 311.) 
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Hâvirk—$%A village lving between Bälis and Halab. The 
convent of Dair Hâfir belongs toit.” (\ak., ii. 187; Mar. i. 281.) 

Harir.—“ A stream of the Jordan Province.  Along its banks 
are the lands of the Bani al Kain ibn Jasr(tribe).”  (Yak., ui. 296: 
Mar. i. 311.) Probably the stream flowing from the present 
spring of El Hafireh, near the ruins of Dôthân, the Biblical 
Dothan, where Joseph was sold by his brethren. 

Harri.—Nâsir-i-Khusrau writes in his Diary : ‘Teaving Acre, 
we went on to a village called Haifà, the road all the way lying 
over the sands, the sand here being of the kind that the goldsmiths 
of Persia make use of in their business, which is known under the 
name of ‘Makkah sand.” ‘This village of Haïfâ lies on the sea- 
shore, and there are here palm-gardens and trees in numbers. 
There are in this town shipbuilders, who build very large craft. 
The sea-going ships of this place are known under the name of 
“radi (N.' En. 199) 

“Haifà,” Idrisi reports, “lies under the promontory of Al 
Kirmil (Mount Carmel), which is a headland running out into the 
sea. There is here a fine harbour for the anchorage of gallevs 
and other vessels.  Haïfà is the port for Tiberias.”  (Id., 11.) 

 Haifà is a port on the coast of Syria, not far from Vâfah. It 
remained in Muslim hands till it was taken by Kundufri ((Godfrer 
de Bouillon), who conquered Jerusalem in 494 (1101), and it 
remained in the hands of the Christians till Saladin retook it in 
573 (1177), and dismantled it. Kasr (the Castle of) Haifà isa 
place lying between Haïfà and Kaisarivyah.” (Vak.. ii 381; 
iv. 00 > "Mai 333) 

Haïifà to Kaisariyyah (Id.), 2 days: to T'abariyyah (Id.), short 
3 marches ; to *Akkâ, by land (Id.), 30 miles, or 1 march : and 
by sea 18 miles. 

HaILÂx.—‘One of the villages of Halab. There rises at this 
place a copious fountain of water, which runs down to Aleppo. 
It is carried into the city by underground channels (Kanût), which 
divide up and pass into the Jämi Mosque, and also into most of 
the other parts of the city.” (Vàk. ii. 382; Mar. i. 233.) 

HaAJAR ADH DHAHAB (GOID-STONE).— The name of a quarter 
of Damascus.” (Wak.,ü.213; Mari. 200:) (SeeMieNE) pa) 
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Hajar SHUGHLAN.—‘* A fortress,” writes Vâküût, “in the Jabal 
(or Mountain Chain of) al Lukkâm, near Antâkiyyah, which over- 
hangs the lake of Al Vaghrà. ‘The place belongs (1225) to the 
Templars (Ad Dâwiyyah), a sect of the Franks, who shut them- 
selves up here, and at times sally forth to slay the Muslims. ‘Fhey 
avoid marriage, and are an order of monks and knights.”  (Vak., 
214: Mar. 1. 200.) 

Hajiri.—— A village of the Ghautah of Damascus. ‘The tomb 
of Mudrak ibn Ziyâd, the Companion of the Prophet, is seen here.” 
(Vak., ii. 216; Mar. i. 290.) 

Mars Hayy (or PucriM) Roan.—""The Hajj road,” says 
Ya’kûbi, “through Palestine from Damascus to Makkabh, lies over 
rugged and difficult hills as far as Aïlah, whence you go to Madyan. 
At this place comes in the Pilgrim Road from Egypt and the 
NES OV D., 117.) 

Haki.—" A place 16 miles before reaching Aïlah. Or, it is 
said, a village close beside Aïlah on the sea-shore.”  (Vak., ii. 290: 
Mar. 1. 312.) 

Hak1À.—% A village in the neighbourhood of Halab (Aleppo).” 
(Wak”,i. 208 ; Mar. i. 312.) 

HaLag (ALEPPO).—See above, p. 360. 

Karar HaLar.—"A village belonging to Aleppo.” (Yak., ii. 
315.) 

HaALaAB AS SAJÜR.—“ À place in the neighbourhood of Halab. 
Itis mentioned in the histories of the first (Muslim) conquest.” 
(Zdem.) 

HALFrABALTA.—‘ One of the villages of Damascus. Near it is 
seen the tomb of Kannâz, the Companion of the Prophet.”  (Yak., 
1 ar6- Mar. ji: 314-) 

Pr. — ‘04 Milliee,” writesAlirof Herat, insvirichmsetie 
tomb of Yünis ibn Mattà (Jonah, son of Amittai).” (A. H., Oxf. 
MS. folio 42.) This is the Halhul of Josh. xv. 58. 

‘ Halhûl lies between Jerusalem and Hebron,” says Yâküt. 
(Vak., ii. 316.) The author of the Aaräsi4 copies both the fore- 
going paragraphs. (Mar. i. 314.) 

Mujir ad Din writes: ‘Halhül, not far from Hebron, and on 
the road to Jerusalem, is the burial-place of Y'ûnis. The mosque 
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and minaret seen here were built in 623 (1226).  Mattä, the father 
of Y'ünis, is buried not far off at the village of Bait Amur. He 
was a just man, and of the family of the Prophets.” (M. a. D., 142.) 

Häuir.—" A district between Manbij and Ar Rakkah on the 
Euphrates.” (Vak., ii. 187; Mar. i. 282.) 

HaumMéRiNYAH.- "A village of the Ghautah of Damascus.” 
(Vakssit. 3405 Mar. 1.627) 

AL HaukA(THE RED).—“The name of a fortress in the neigh- 
bourhood of Jerusalem.”  (Vaäak., it 333: Br, 119) 0 
Hamrà is also the surname of Al Hadath ; see p. 444. 

HanpCrHA.—" A village of Ma’arrah ane Numän.”  (Métk.,nif 
347: Mar. l 324.) 

HanîNi.—" Said to be a village in the Kinnasrin Province.” 
(Vak., 350 ; Mar., i. 325.) SécralsonDair Hinié ip 

HaxJar.—" A district belonging to the Bani ‘Amir tribe, in 
the Province of Kinnasrin. ‘The name is sometimes written 
Khanjar. = (Vak;, 1i.5347 ;:2MAE, 1. 324.) 

Harasri (1).—f A large and populous village lying in the 
midst of gardens, rather more than a league from Damascus on 
the Hims road.” (Yak., ii. 241 ; Mar. i. 296.) 

HARASTA AL MANTHARAH (2), (HARASTA OF THE OUTLOOK).— 
“The name of another village of Damascus, in the Ghautah to 
the eastward.”  (Zdem.) 

HakasrTA (3). —The name of a village of the District of Ra’bân, 
of the Halab Province. ‘There is a fort here, and water in plenty.” 
(Zdem.) 

Hisx AL HARBADAH, OR AL HARYADAH.—* À populous town 
and fortress, rich in lands bearing crops. In the town are stored 
goods and merchandise in quantities. ‘Thence to Al Fädhikiyyah 
is 18 miles, and to Hisn as Suwaidiyyah is 15 miles.” (Id., 23.) 
AT Haryädah is the spelling given by Kudämah. 

HarBaAH.—"Said by Al Bakri to be a place in Syria.” (Mar. 
i. 205.) 

HaARBANAFSA.—" A village of Hims.’ 
1. 294.) 

HARBANCSH.—"* A village of Al Jazr, one of the Listricts of 
Halab (Aleppo).”  Vak., il 233 ; Mar., i. 294.) 


? 


(Vak., il 25350000, 
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HARIB.—% A district of the Haurân of Damascus, near Marj as 
Sttin théllandssof the Rmdäahtribe (Vaksii 183 :0Mar., 
P280.) 

AL HäkirH.—% A village of the Haurân near Damascus. Itis 
called Harith al Jaulân. It is also the name of a mountain of 
Syria, and is mentioned by An Nabighah the poet.” (Vak., ii. 
152; Mar,i. 280.) 

HARIM (HARENC).—‘* A fortified castle in a fruitful district 
adjacent to Antäkiyyah. At the present day (thirteenth century) 
it is counted as of the dependencies of Halab. There are here 
many trees and much water, and hence this country is often 
mvased by the plague”” (Väk. il. 184 ; Mar., i. 281.) hisais 
the district referred to by William of Tyre under the name of 
Harenc. 

“ Hârim in the Halab District,” says Abu-l Fidà, “is a small 
town with a castle above it. There are trees and springs near, and 
a small river runs by it. Ibn Said speaks of it as a fortress with 
plenty of provisions. ‘There is peculiar to this place the pome- 
granate, (which is transparent, so that) you see the inside from the 
outside, and it has no pips, and is very juicy. Härim lies 2 days 
march west of Halab, and 1 march from Antâkiyyah.” (A. F., 
250.) 

HarLiN.—" A district in the Ghautah of Damascus. In it are 
many villages. The tribesmen of the Omayyad Khalifs had their 
houses here.”  (Vâk., ü. 244 ; Mar.  i. 296.) 

HARMALIVYAH.—" À village of Antâkivyah (Antioch}.” (Väk. 
ï. 244; Mar. i. 296.) 

HaARRAN (1).—" À village of Halab.” (Vâk., 11. 232; Mar. 


Ïl. 294.) 
HARRAN (2).—*A village of the Ghautah of Damascus.” 
(Zdem.) 


Ar, HARÔNIVYAH.—"% A fortress built and garrisoned by the 
Khalif Härün ar Rashid in 183 (799). Some say it was begun 
during AI Mahdÿs days, and finished by Ar Rashid.”  (Bil,, 171; 
quoted by IL. F., 113, and others.) 

“ Al Härüniyyah,” say Istakhri and Ibn Haukal, “lies to the 
west of the Jabal al Lukkâm, and in one of its valleys. Itis a 
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small fortress, built by Härûn ar Rashid, and is named after him.” 
Ibn Haukal, in 978, adds : ‘I know it to be populous and well 
built, but the Greeks have ruined üt ofnlate veass” (ls 
PP, 107) 

A1 Härûnivyah,” Idrisi reports, “is a small fortress in one of 
the gorges of the Lukkäm Mountains. It was built by Härûn ar 
Rashid.” (Id., 28.) 

AT Härüniyyah,” says Vâküût, in the thirteenth century, “is a 
small town near Mar'ash in the Thughür (or Frontier Fortresses), 
on the flank of Jabal Lukkäm. It was founded by Ar Rashid in 
AH. 183; or, as some say, was begun during his father Al Mahdrs 
days, and only finished in his reign. It had double walls and iron 
yates. The fortress was dismantled by the Rümi (Crusaders), who 
seized it in 348 (959), and took captive one thousand five hundred 
Muslims, men and women. It was rebuilt by Saif ad Daulah ibn 
Hamdân. It'is at the present day in the territory of the Bani 
Liyûün (leo), the King of Armenia.” (Wék., iv.…045 Mar, 
302.) 

Abu-l Fidà repeats most of the foregoing, and adds nothing 
fresh. (AME.:235) 

A1 Hârûniyvah to Bayyäs (Is., I. H.), less than 1 d'f:on(1) 
:8 miles : to#Marash (Is. I. H.), r march torAlRanisamen "ps 
12 miles. 

The fortress is not marked on the present maps. 

AL Hasi.—"A place in Syria,” writes Yâkût, “near Al Karak 
(Kerak Moab}). I think it is thesname. of à wâdi” (ken 
266 ; Mar.,i. 3c2.) 

AT HEATH. — "A placer in Stria”” (Mk. il 203.00 
286.) 

HaATTiWAH.—" A village of ’Askalân.” (Vâk., ii. 202: Mar, 
1. 286.) 

Hirrix, oR Harrix:—"* Hattin,” says "Aimof Hierat;” is 
village built on the mountains, on the summit of which is the tomb 
of Shu’aib (Jethro), and of his wife. The battle in 583 (the year 
1187, where Saladin annihilated the Crusaders) took place here. 
The name 1s sometimes spelt Hattim”” (4. HO. 45 
folio 29.) 
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‘ According to some authorities Hittin,” says Vâkût, “is a 
village between Arsûf and Kaisariyyah, where there is to be seen 
the tomb of Shu'aib the Prophet. But this is à mistake, for 
Hittin lies between Tabariyyah and ’Akkà, 2 leagues from the 
former, and near it is a village called Khiyârah, in which is seen 
the tomb of Shu’aib. Saladin gained a great battle here over the 
Franks about the middle of the month of Rabi I. of the year 583, 
and in this battle the kings of the Franks were all conquered, and 
by reason of it all the coast towns were freed from them. Their 
Pharaoh Arbât (Robert), the lord of Al Karak and Shaubak, was 
slain in this battle. This is the true version, without doubt, and 
the other authorities make à mistake in supposing Hattin to be 
near Arsûf 2" (Vak. ii. 207 ; Mar. i. 309.) 

Dimashki speaks of Hattin, and of the tomb of Shu’aib, and 
continues : ‘It was at this village that the great battle took place 
between the Franks and the Muslims under Saladin. He broke 
the Franks on the Horns (Kurn) of Hattin, and slew a great mul- 
titude, and took their kings prisoner. And he built on the Horn 
of Hattin a dome, which is called Kubbat an Nasr (the Dome of 
Victory)” (Dim. 212.) 

HAURAH.—“ One of the villages of Bâlis, lying between it and 
Ar Rakkah.” (Väk, ii. 359 ; Mar. i. 328.) 

Haur.—‘ A village of Hims, or else of Jabalah of the Syrian 
COL (Va ur 365; Mar, i 320.) 

Hawwir, OR HUWWAR (1).—"A Kurah (or district) of Halab, 
lying between the districts of *Azâz and Al Jümah.”  (VAk, ii. 353: 
Mar., 1. 326.) 

HawwÂR (2).—"“* A village of Manbij.”  (Z%em.) 

Tazz HawwäAR (3).—“A hill lying between Hamäh and Al 
Maarrah, for A1 Hawwär is the name of a white clay, like gypsum, 
which is to be found here.” (Ze) 

Hawwir (4).—"Says Ahmad ibn at Tayÿvib, this is the name 
of a mount to the west of the Jaihân (Pyramus) of the Syrian 
Thughûr (or Frontier Fortresses) : so called from the whiteness of 
the soil there.”  Y'âkût adds : ‘ People of credit at Aleppo have 
told me that Al Huwwär (see above, No. 1) is the name of a large 
province near Halab, and its chief town is Al Balit. But this 
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place is now in ruins. ‘They pronounce the name also Hawwär 
Withana” (Vak,, il. 353; Mar 1. 3261) 

AL HavvAnivyan.—"A Kürah (or district) of the Hamaseus 
Province, in the Jabal Hursh (Jarash ?), near the Ghaur of the 
Jordan.”  (V&k., ü. 37e Mr, 1. 390) Thema pin 
name Al Hayyänah. 

HimAt.—" A village of the Wädi Müsä (Petra) of the Jabal 
ash Sharäh, near Al Karak, nreSyria” (te, 17 cos, 
12029 

HinirAx.—Said to be a town (or district) of Syria.” (Väk, 
ü. 192; Mar. i. 283.) 

HufRÂ.—""A village near Damaseus.” (W4K., ii 214" Or, 


i. 200.) 

AL HIMYARINYEN.—" A quarter (or village) outside Damaseus 
on the Kanûâts (or underground water-channels).””  (Väk., ii. 342; 
Mar., i. 322.) 

Hixzîr.— À fortress of the Greeks.” [The A/artsid adds : 
“Some say of the Thughür, or Frontier Fortress of Mar'ash.”] “It 
is mentioned by the poet Al Mutanabbi””  (Yäk., ii. 993 : Mar. 
325) 

Hisui.—" A territory belonging to the Judhämtribe. Itisa 
mountainous tract between Aïlah, the desert of the Tih, and the 
territory of ’Udhrah.” (Väk., üï. 267 ; Mar. i. 303.) 

AL Hisx, OR HISX ’Apis.—"A strong place lying between 
Halab and Ar Rakkah.” (See further, under Hisn al Akrad:.) 
(Vâk., ü. 2755; Mar. i. 305.) 

Hisx an AKRal (CASTBE OF HE NURDS, AESO CAPIER 
KaLAwT A1 HNSN: THE CRESADINE FORTRESSL OP TER 
DES CHEVALIERS).—" An impregnable fortress,” writes Vakût, ‘on 
the mountain opposite Hims, towards the west. These moun- 
tains are the Jabal al Jalil, which run into the Jabal Eubnän 
(Lebanon) between Ba’albakk and Hims. A certain of the Svrian 
Amirs built here à town, and garrisoned it with Kurds to fight 
against the Franks. But the Franks (in 1140) took the place from 
the Kurds, and it remains in their hands to this day (1225). Hisn 
al Akrad is a day’s journey from Hims.” 

“There is also, according to some authorities, a place between 
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Ar Rakkah and Hims called Hisn al Akrad, but 1 (Yàküt) 
believe this to be à mistake. Another authority also says 
between Bälis and Manbij is a place called Hisn ’Adis, but this 
place in truth lies between Ar Rakkah and Halab.” (Väk., ii. 276 ; 
Mure, i 305) Hisn al Akrad, called by the Crusaders Le Krak 
(or Crac) des Chevaliers, became the chief seat of the Knights 
Hospitallers of the Order of St. John, after the fall of Jerusalem. 
It was retaken by the Muslims, under Sultän Kalä’ün, in 1285. 

H1sN AD DAWIVYAH (THE FORTRESS OF THE TEMPLARS). —% A 
castle in the Province of Syria. The Dâwivyah (Templars) are à 
sect of the Franks who bind themselves by oaths to slay the 
Muslims, and they abstain from marrving, and have other peculi- 
arities. ‘T'hey have arms, and wealth and much power (in Syria), 
aindtheyiowetcbedienceto none”  (\äk., ii. 276 ; Mar. i. 365.) 

Hisx Duc-L Kil4 (THE FoRT or CastLEes).—"“It is so 
called,” writes Bilädhuri, ‘ because it consists of three castles. 
Its name in the Greek tongue signifies The Fortress of the Stars.” 
(Bil,, 170.) V'âkût adds : “It is also called Hisn Dhü-l Kul#, or 
HubrFormof Strength. It is.a fortress near Al Massissah. ‘The 
name was originally Dhüû- Kilà (with the hard £), meaning the 
Fort of the Castles, for it is said that it was built on the founda- 
tions of three castles: and the present name is à corruption 
of this word Kil4. According to another account, the explana- 
tion of the name in the Greek tongue is The Fortress with the 
os D (VAk,, 1 277; Mar. i 306.) 

HisN AL ’INAB (THE FORTRESS OF THE GRarr.)—*"In the 
neighbourhood of Jerusalem, in the Filastin Province.” (\äk., ii. 
277 Ma 1 305.) 

Hisx KATARGHÜSH.—® A fortress of the Frontier District of 
the Thughür near Al Massissah. It was the first which the 
Khalif Hishâm ibn Abd al Malik built, his engineer being ‘Abd 
al Aziz ibn Hassân, of Antioch.”" (Yäk., iv. 136; quoting Bil,, 
167.) ‘The author of the ardsid spells the name Katarghashik 
in error. (Mar. ii. 430.) 

Hisx  Makpivan.—" A fortress of the dependencies of 
SdPAhs; it lies in the Jamascus Province.” (ik, 118784 
Mar., i. 306.) 
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Hisn MaxsÜR (MANSUR'S FORTRESS). —According to Bila- 
dhuri, “it is called after Mansür ibn Jwwanah ibn Al Härith Al 
'Âmiri, of the Kaisitess He superintended its building and 
restored it. He was stationcd here during the days of (the last 
Omayvad Khalif) Marwän, and made incursions thence into the 
Greek Country, and was slain in 141 (758) at Ar Rakkah. Hisn 
Mansür was rebuilt and refortified by the Khalif ar Rashid in the 
days of his father, A1 Mahdi.” (Bil., 192.) 

Hisn Mansür,” say [stakhri and Ibn Haukal, “is à small 
fortified town in which is a Friday Mosque. Its fields are watered 
by the rains. Fate has decreed its destruction altérnately at the 
hands of the Greeks, and of the Princes of the race of Hamdän.” 
(Is., 62: I. H., 120. Copiedtbm AK. 260) 

“Hisn Mansüûr,” according to Idrisi's report, ‘is a beautiful and 
celebrated fortress. It has lands and villages round it The 
lands are extremely fertile, and produce most excellent crops.” 
(Id -26:) 

“ Hisn Mansür,” says Vâkût, “lies west of the Euphrates, near 
Sumaisât. It was a town with a wall, a diteh;and threengates: 
In its midst stood a fortress and a castle with a double wall round 
it, It lies r march from Zibatah” (élit 
306.) 

Abu Fidà writes that ‘ Hisn Mansür in the Provinee ‘@f 
Kinnasrin lies not far from Sumaisät. At the present day it is 
dismantled, but the ground round it is still cultivated. It lies on 
a plateau to the north of the Nahr al Azrak (the Sanjah River), 
and to the south-west of the Euphrates, but near both streams. 
The mountains of Al Jabal are to the west of Fin Emme 
between it and Malatyah, and through theserlies the-pass” (46, 
269.) 

Hisn Mansuür to Shimshät (Is, I. H.), 1 das, or (Id.) 21 miles, 
or 1 long day ; to Malatyah (Is., I. H.), 2 days. or (Id.) 30 miles; 
to Zabatrah (Is., I. H.), 1 dawx: to Al Hadith (Issadfafl., 0 
day ; to Ma’arrah an Nu’mûân (Id.), r day. 

HISN SALMAN.— ‘One of the fortresses of the ’Awäsim Pro- 
vince, near Küûrus. It is-called after Satimäin tbnoRabiihmna 
warrior of the army of "Ubaid Allah ibw al famäh, the #0 
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general who carried out the first conquest of Syria.” (Väk., 1. 
270% Mar, i. 306.) 

HISN AT TiNAT.— A fort on the sea-shore. It is here that 
the wood of the Snobur (pine) is cut, which is carried thence to 
all parts of Syria, Egypt, and the districts of the Frontier For- 
tresses. ‘The men here are brave and strong ; they know well the 
passes of the Greek territory, and are experienced in commerce 
Methathe Greeks” (ls,063 ; I. H., rar.) Idrisr (Id., agand 
Yäkût (Vàk., 1 910; Mar. i. 223) add nothing to the above. 

Hisn at Finât to Hisn Rusûüs (Id.) is 153 miles: to Hisn al 
Muthakkab (Id.) is 8 miles. 

Eayäir.—A district in the lands of the Bani Kakà’,)lying 2 
days’ march from Halab, in the country near the desert of 
Kinnasrin, and 2 days’ journey also from the town of Kinnasrin.” 
MUR 10 373: Mar. L 331.) 

* Kûrah al Hiyär,” says Abu Fidà, “is the name of one of the 
districts of Aleppo. At the present time (1321) its lands are 
desert, and only wild animals live here. But it is mentioned in 
books. It took its name from Hiyär ibn al Kakä.* There 
camp here the ’Abs, the Fazärah and other tribes of the Arabs.” 
CAMNE 232.) 

Sr Ppaug. —‘ À villageiof Syria.” (Yâäk.,it. 220 : Mhr.,i..29e.) 

AL HÜLAH (1).—“ The name of a place in Syria belonging to 
the Hims Province ; it lies between Hims and ‘Faräbulus, not far 
from Bärin.” (Väk., ï. 366; Mar., ii. 330.) 

AL HÜLAH (2) (LAKE MEROM AND 118 LaANDs). —* [t is also the 
name of a district between Bâniyâs and T'yre, belonging to Damascus 
and possessing many villages.” (/dem.) (See above, p. 65.) 

AL HUMAIMAH (THE Lirrze BATrH).—A place in the pro- 
vince of Ash Sharâh. It was the home of Ali ibn ‘Abd Allah ibn 
AT ’Abbâs ibn ‘Abd al Mutallib and his sons.”  (\b., 114.) 

‘“ A town in the Sharäh Province,” says Yàkût, in the neigh- 
bourhood of the districts of ‘Ammän, on the confines of Syria. 
Some of the Abbâside family had lands here.”  (VYak,, ii. 3#2; 
Mar, 1. 322.) 

* Al Humaimah,” writes Abu-l Fidà, ‘is the place from which 


* See Biographical Dictionary by Ibn Khallikan, iv. 167. 
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the Bani Abbäâs set forth when they gained the Khalifate of ‘Irak. 
It lies about a day's journey from Shaubak.” (A. H., 228.) 

KaLaA’aAr HÜNAIN, OR HÜNIN.— A fort which stands perched on 
a single rock. It has lands roundit.” (Dim., 211.) Near Bbaniväs. 

HUNAKk.—"‘A strong fortress that stood near Maarrah am 
Nu'män. It was dismantled by "Abd Allah ibn ‘Tähir in the year 
209 (824), after the rebellion which had taken place in the Syrian 
Province.” (Vâk., ii. 345 ; Mar. i. 324.) 

HUNDURAH.—"" À village near ’\skalän. Also called Hindirah 
and Hundûrah.” (Väk., i. 347 ; Mar. i. 324.) 

HURDAN.—5A village of Damascus.” (Vâk.,i. 238: Mar.,i. 295.) 

HURDHUFNAH.—" A village of Manbij in Syria where the poet 
Al Buhturi was born in the year 200, or in 205, during the days of 
the Khalif Al Mâämüûün. He died in 284 (897)” (\Yäk. ii. 239% 
Mar., i. 295.) 

HURDHUFNIN.—‘ A village lying 3 miles from Halab (Aleppo). 
(Vaäk:; 115230 : Mer., i. 2969 

HURJALLA. —"* A village of Damascus.” (Wak., ii 238%"MRr, 
il. 205.) : 

HUSBAN (HESHBON).- According to Abu Fidà, this is the 
capital of the Balkà Province. “It is a small town, and near it is 
a valley with trees, and mills, and gardens and fields. This valley 
lies contiguous to the Ghaur of Zughar (on the lead Sea).” 
MR 227) 

AL Hess —‘ \plice nenr'Hims” (Mk. dos: Or SN) 

AL HUSCSs.--‘ A town near Al Massissah to the east of the 
Jaihân (Pyramus) River. It was built by the Khalif Hishäm ibn 
Abd al Malik, and he dug a ditéh rourdtit” (ME. tt 0 
Mar. i. 307.) 

HUWWARAIN (1).—"%A celebrated village of Halab (Aleppo).” 
(Vâk., ii. 355; Mar. i. 327.) 

HUWWARAIN (2).—" A fortress near Hims.” (/4em.) 

HUWWARAIN (3).—‘The name of one, or of two villages 
between Tadmur (Palmyra) and Damascus, lying 2 marches from 
Tadmur.”" (Zdem.) (See also above, p. 451, under Hawwär.) 

‘Int, oR ‘IDHÜN.—# A castle near Halab (Aleppo):” (Gs 
in. 751; Mar. ii. 291.) The latter spells the name with a final ». 
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*IFRA.—" À place in the Filastin Province. Mentioned in the 
Traditions of the Prophet.”  (VAk., iii. 688 ; Mar. ii. 264.) 

IKAâu.—* À place in Syria. Al Ikâm is said to be a mountain 
range on the frontier of Al Massissah, being part of the Jabal 
Lukkâm, but standing separate from it. ‘Fhe range is almost 30 
leagues long, and 3 leagues across. In it are many villages and 
castles.” (Vâk., L 341 ; Mar. i 85.) 

mu.—" A rich village,” says Väkût, ‘possessing many water- 
springs and trees. It lies between Antäkiyyah and Halah. The 
whole population at the present day (thirteenth century) is 
Christian. Ibn Butlän, writing in the year 540 and odd (1051), 
says : ‘ We went from Aleppo to Antioch, and passed the night at 
a town of the Greeks called ’Imm. There was here a spring of 
water in which they caught fish. All round it were mills. In the 
town were pig-sties, and public places for women and brothels, 
and taverns for wine not a few. ‘There were here four churches, 
and one mosque, where the Muslims secretly made the call to 
DOVE (VêL,, 41-728 ; Mar. il. 281.) 

INNIB.—‘ A fortress in the ’Azâz District near Halab.” (Vaäk., 
il. 369 ; Mar. i. 94.) 

IRAM. — ‘The name of à mountain in the territory of the Bani 
Judhâm, lying between Ailah and the Tih Desert of the Bani 
Israil. It is a very high mountain, and the people of the desert 
say there are vines and Snobur (pines) there.” (\àk., i. 212: 
Mar., i. 48.) 

IRB1b, IRBIL, OR ARBID (ARBELA, OF 1 MACc. ix. 2). —Visited 
by Nâsir-i-Khusrau in 1047. ‘Travelling from Acre to Tiberias, he 
writes in his Diary : ‘“ From Hadhirah we went on 10 à village 
called Irbil, on the south side of which rises a mountain, and on 
the mountain is an enclosure, which same contains four graves — 
those of the sons of \'a’kûüb (Jacob)—peace be upon him :—who 
were brothers of Yüsuf (Joseph)—upon him, too, be peace ! And 
going onward, I came to à hill, and below the hill a cavern, in 
which was the tomb of the mother of Moses -peace be upon him! 
—and I made my visitation there also.” (N. Kh., 16.) 

“Irbid,” says ’Ali of Herat, “is in the necighbourhood of 
Tabariyyah. Here, to the right of the high-road, is the tomb of 
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the mother of Moses. Four of the sons of Jacob also lie buried 
here, namely, Dan, Issakhän (Issachar), Zabulün and Käd (Gad).” 
(AMEL AOxf MES. f, 29) 

“Irbid,” Yakuüt adds to the above, “is a village in the Jordan 
Province, near ‘Tabariyyah, and lying on the right of the road 
down to Egypt” (The remainder copied from ’Ali of Herat.) 
Ok, ; L'E81 ; Mar., i4n.) 

IRBiL.—f* According to some,” writes Yâküt, ‘“Irbil is one of 
the names for Saidà (Sidon), the city on the Syrian coast.” (Väk., 
l,' 1899 2Mar, 142) 

A1 "Ras. —A place near Hims”” (Wäks iii.0686 ; 044r., 0 
ais Tr.) 

AL ISKANDARIYYAH (1)—“The name of a village lying 
between Halaband Hamâh” (Mk. i 255 : Or, 10667) 

ISKANDARIYYAH, OR ISKANDARUNAH (2) (ALEXANDROSCHENE, 
SCANDALIUM, THE CRUSADING SABLON D'ACRE).— “ À fortress on 
the shore of the Greek Sea (Mediterranean). It possesses palm- 
trees and many fields and crops, and the land round is very 
fertile. But the-enemy attain-to.it easily.” (Iss6gx L'ouie) 

“Iskandarünah,” writes Idrisi, probably copying the above, “is 
a fortress by the sea : there are palm-trees and cultivated fields, 
and many crops and much fertility.”  (Id., 24.) 

The traveller Ibn Jubair (1185) notes in his Diary that 
‘ [skandarünah was passed between ’Akkà and Sür (Fyre). It is 
a walled village” (I. J., 307.) 

This town is mentioned by Yäkuüt, who, to distinguish it from 
the northern Iskandarünah, specifies that it stands between Acre 
and Tyre. (Väk.,i 25%: Mar, 62) 

Jskandariÿyah to Hisn az Zib, 3 miles (Id.): to Sür, 15 miles (Id. 

ISKANDARCNAH (3).—%A town lying to the east of Antioch, 
and on the sea-shore. From here to Baghräs is 4 leagues, and to 
Antioch is 8 leagues.”  (Väk:, 1. 254 :Mar., i 6e.) 

Abu2 Fidà writes: “Bab Sikandarünah in the Kinnasrin 
Province (otherwise Iskandarünah), says Ahmad al Kâtib, is a 
town on the Greek Sea, near Antäkiyvah. It was built by Ibn 
Abi Duwàd al Ayadh* in the days of the Khalif al Wäthik. Bäb 


* See Ibn Khallikôn (De Slane), i., p. 6. 
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Sikandarûnah in our days,” adds Abu-l Fidä, “is a pass (the 
ancient Pylæ Ciliciæ) leading into the country of Sis (Little 
Armenia), from the neighbourhood of Halab. It lies less than a 
march from Baghràs, and there is no town there now (twelfth 
century), nor even a village. Bäb Sikandarünah is 12 miles from 
Baghrâs.” (A. F., 255.) 

Iskandarünah, or Iskandariyyah, to Bayyàs (Is, IL H., Id) 1 
short march ; to Antäkiyyah (Id.), 25 miles ; to Al Massissah (Id.), 
40 miles ; to Hisn Baghrâs (Id.), 9 miles. 

I2B1D.—" À village belonging to the Damascus Province, lring 
13 miles from Adhra’äh. ‘The Khalif Yazid, son of Abd al Malik, 
ciéhiereinitheearnmos." (ak. i.231: Mari. 5%) 

JABâ BIRÂK.—" The name of a place in Syria.” (Väk.,i 14; 
Mar. i. 236.) 

A1, JABâH.—"* A spring of water between Halab (Aleppo) and 
Tadmur (Palmyra). It is the field of a famous battle between 
Saif ad Daulah and the Arab tribes (of the Desert). (Väk., 1. 
1HAMar., TL 237.) 

AL JaBaz (THE Mouxraix).—“'The name of a Kuràh (or 
district) of Hims.” (Vâk., iï. 22; Mar. i. 230.) 

JABALAH (GaABALA, GIBELLUM, OR GIBELLUS5 MAJOR OF THE 
CRUSADES, ALSO CALLED ZIBEL).—* A town on the coast of the 
province of Hims” (Yb., 112.) 

‘ Jabalah,” says Ibn Haukal, “is à fine city on the coast where 
the Wazir of the Mountain Provinces resides. ‘The Greeks 
(Crusaders) took it (in 968), and carried off captive 35,000 men, 
women and children.” (I. H., 118.) 

‘ Jabalah on the sea,” reports Idrisi, “is a small but fine town 
and populous. Its people possess many good things. It lies on 
a wâdi where there is running water.” (Id., 23.) 

“€ Jabalah,” writes V'âküt, “is a celebrated fortress on the Syrian 
coast, near Al Lâdhikiyyah, in the Halab District. It was first 
taken (by the Arabs) in the year 17 (638), and was dismantled. 
The town was rebuilt by the Khalif Mu’awiyah, who also built a 
fortress there, outside the old Greek fortification. He settled the 
place with Muslims. Jabalah was taken by the Grecks (Crusaders) 
in 357 (968). Inthe year 433 (1080) it was retaken by Muslims 
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coming from ‘Faräbulus.  fabalah was conquered again by the 
lranks in 502 (1108), and was finally retaken by Saladin in 584 
(1189), and reinains in Muslin hands down to the present day.” 
(ki 25 : Mfar., 1. 2307) 

* Jabalah," writes Abu-l Fidä, on the Syrian coast, is a small 
town. There is here a tomb which is stated to be that of Ibrahim 
ibn Adham.*  Muhallabi says Jabalah is larger than Bulunyäs. 
It lies 24 miles from Bulunyäs, and 12 from Fädhikiyyah. It has 
extensive dependencies.” (A. F., 255.) 

Jabalah was visited by Ibn Batütah in 1355. "Fe spéaks"ofait 
as à City With many streams and trees all round it. “The sea lies 
about a mile distant. ‘The tomb of Ibrahim ibn Adham (the 
saint) is here. In these parts live the sect of the Nusairiyyah, 
whubeliève the Khalif Alisibn-Abi Féibrto be Got 
I AG) 

Jabalah to Halab (\ak.), 3 days; to Bulunyäs (Id.), ro miles ; 
to Al Lädhikiyyah (Id.), ro miles. 

AL JaBBUL.—® A Jarge village beside the Salt Marsh (A/allähah) 
of Halab (Aleppo). Into this salt marsh drain the waters of the 
Wadi Butnan, also called the Wadi an Nahr Adh Hhahah (the 
Golden River). ‘The water here evaporates, and they get from 
this marsh salt, which is carried into all the countries of Syria and 
Mesopotamia. It is farmed for 120,000 Dirhams (Æ/arasia, 
28,000 Dirhams: £4,800, or £1,120) a year. Vast numbers of 
birdstfrequent thismarsh." (Mk. ii 209 : Mar, à 239) 

AL JABIYAH (THE WATER-TANK).—% A village of the Damasceus 
District, or else of the district of Al Jaidhür. It lies near the 
lands of Al Khaulän, not far from Marj-as-Suffar, in the north of 
the Haurân. As thou lookest from As Sanamain, facing north, 
thy back is towards it. As also is thy back turned against Nawä. 
Near byis a hill called ‘Fall al Jàbiyah, full of small serpents : 
these serpents are called Te as Surrait, ‘those of the little cry.’ 
They are extremely hurtful When they bite they make a little 
cry, and thereupon immediately die. ‘This was the place where 
the Khalif Omar made his celebrated sermon. ‘The Gate of Bäb 


* À certain holy man, who renounced the throne to lead the life of a saint. 
See for his life. Ibn Batûtabh, i. 173. 
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al Jâbiyah, of Damascus, is called after this place, which alsa is 
roma at” (soi. 3 : Mie, 1 233.) 

JabaR (1).—%A village lying between Hims and Salamivyah. 
Mhe winesçcalled after thiswplace. issgrown here: (VA, ii. 40: 
Mar., i 243.) 

JADAR (2).—" A village in the Jordan Province.” (/Zdem.) 

Japavyi.—‘ A village of Damascus. It is called at the present 
datihiteenth centun) Tidya.” (V&k., i..4e: Miänsuis 2get) 

Pépin. —""Arvillage of the Balkä Province. insSyria” (Mk. 
Mc MIOr., I, 233.) 

AL Jar.—"One of the small towns of the Filastin Province. 
Its water is hot, and its climate insalubrious.” (Id. 4.) Possiblv 
ammstikenreading.ofthe MS. for-Al Has (Seep. 450.) 

JAIRÈN.—" The Eastern Gate of the Mosque of Damaseus is 
called by this name. Some sav it was originally a palace built by 
the Satans, or else by Solomon. Accordine to another account, 
Jairûn is said to have been a village of the giants in the Land of 
Kan’ân (Canaan). At Damascus the building of this name was à 
colonnade supported on pillars, and round it is now built the citv 
of Damascus. The name of the Satan who built this colonnade 
is said to have been Jairûn. Another account relates that the 
first who built Damascus was Jairûn ibn Sa’d ibn ‘Ad ibn Iram 
ibn Sâm (Shem) ibn Nûh (Noah). ‘here was, it is said, originally 
the fortress called Hisn Jairûn at Damascus, which was built br once 
of the giants. He built a separate house in the fortress for each 
Chetepienets Mk. r75 Mir. 1. 258:) Séemiüver(p. 2851: 

JartD.—"A well-known village in Syria” (Vàk. 1 ro 
HET 262) "Probablÿ near the ‘Ain lJäléd, the Spune œ@f 
Goliath, in the Plain of Esdraelon. 

Vars. —"* A village of Baalbakk, near An Navman.” 
Daau 108: Mar, i. 262.) 

JAMAHARIVYAH.--A fortress near Jabalah, on the Kirian 
LOS (VAkKS un. 214; Mar. ji. 264.) 

AL JAur (THE MosquE).—A village of the CGhautah District of 
Damascus. It was of old inhabited bv the clients of the 
Omayyad family. It is of the Marj District.” (Vak.. 11. 10: 
MiAr., 1. 235.) 


ll 
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AL Jauiran—"A place lying 1 days march from Tabar- 
iyyah.” (Id. 10.) 

Jasmin. A well in the hills of Näbulus, in the Filastin 
Province. It lies a day's journey distant from Jerusalem, and 
bélongs-tothat-city.”  (\@k., il. ras ; rer 85 Mr. 268) 

JANDARUS (GINDAKUS).—%A town near Tizin, and in the 
(territory of) Jûümah. It is a place that is full of habitations. 
‘here are thermal springs here, but it is unknown where the 
waters rise, or whither they flow.”  (Dim., 205.) 

JaARASH (GERASA).—‘ A town in the Jordan Province. The 
population is half Greek, half Arab.” (Vb., 115, in A.b. 891.) 

‘ Jarash,” says Yâkût, in 1225, ‘is the name of what was once 
a mighty city, but is now a total ruin. ‘This I am told by those 
who have seen it. There are wells of the ’Adite days to be seen 
here. Through its midst runs a river, which turns at the present 
day several mills. It lies to the east of the Jabaluas Suméd; 
between the Provinces of the Balkà and Haurân, occupying a 
mountain tract that is full of villages and domains. This is called 
Jabal Jarash.  Jarash was conquered during the Khalifate ot 
Omar by (the Arab general) Shurahbil. The name is mentioned 
in Al Mutanabbïis poems. It is also spoken of as the Himä (or 
domain) of Jarash, and the Castle of Jarash.”  (Vâk., ü. 61.) 

AL JARBA.— A place in the district of ’Ammän, in the Balkà 
Province, near the Jabal ash Sharâh (or As Sarâh) of the Hijjàz 
frontier. It is not far from the town of Adhruh. Its people 
originally were Jews. The Prophet wrote to them, and they had 
dealings with him. ‘The place was afterwards colonized from 
Adhruh ; but it belonged to the Government of Ailah.” (Yäâk., 
1. 46, 48 ; Mar., i. 246, 247.) 

JARHAH. —% À village of "Askalän.” (Wiki. 56 Nr, 12e 
in the latter misspelt ‘ Jarhar.”) 

AL JARMAK.—-% A territory in the Safad District. There is 
here a very ancient town, in which there-livedna”tribesofthe 
Hebrews who took their name from it, and were called 47 /arä 
makah, the Jarmakites, and AI Kan’äniyüûn, the Canaanites, from 
the Wädi of Kan’ânibn Nüh, hear br.” (issenr) 

JARMANA. —" A district of the Ghautah of Damascus.” (Väâk., 
h. 64; Mar, 1 250!) 
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JARMANAS.—‘“ A village of the Ghautah.  Perhaps ît is the 
same as Jarmänà, but Allah knows best.” (ak. ii. 64; Mar, 
il. 250.) 

AL JARR.—‘ The name of a mountain in Syria, near Ba’albakk. 
The ’Ain al Jarr (see p. 386) flows at its foot.”  (Vâk., it. 57; 
Mar., i. 249.) 

JARÜD.—"* À village of Ma’lûlà, in the Ghautah of Damascus.” 
(Vâk., ii. 65 ; Mar. i. 250.) 

AL JASHSH (G1SCALA).—-“ A village that is almost of the size of 
a provincial capital. It lies in the centre of four districts that are 
in the vicinity of the sea. At Al Jashsh is preserved the chain of 
David, but the authenticity thereof is doubtful.”  (Muk., 46, 
163.) 

“ Jashsh,” says Vâküût, “is a town lying between Tyre and 
Tabariyyah, being on the road down to the sea-coast.” (\äk,. 
1:65; Mar. 1 256.) 

Al Jashsh to Tabariyyah (Muk.), 1 march; to Sûr (Muk.). 
1 inarCh. 

JAsiu.-—" A town in the Damascus Province.”  (Vk., 115.) 

* Jâsim,” says Mas’üdi, “is a village belonging to Damascus. 
It lies in the country between the Damascus and the Jordan 
Provinces, in a district called Al Khaulân. Jâsim is a few miles 
from Al Jâbiyah, and from the territory of Nawä, where is the 
Pasturage of Job.” (Mas, vii. 147.) 

“ Jâsim,” writes Yäküût, “is a village lying 8 leagues from 
Damascus, on the right of the high-road to Tabariyyah. It is 
called after Jâsim, son of Iram ibn Säm (Shem) ibn Nûh (Noah), 
who visited it at the time of the destruction of the Tower of Babel.” 
Wake ur 6; Mar. i 235.) 

Jâsim to Kuswah (Muk.), : march; or (Id.), 24 miles ; to Fik 
(Muk.), 1 march, or (I. K.), 24 miles. 

JauBaR.—“ A village of the Ghautah of Damascus. ‘There is 
reported to be a river there.” (Väk., ii. 139; Mar., 1. 260.) 

NaAHR AL JAUZz (THE NUT RivER).—" l'he name of a district,” 
says Vâkût, in 1225, “with many villages and gardens, lving 
between Halab and Al Birah on the Euphrates. Nahr al Jauz 
belongs to Al Birah. Its inhabitants are all Armenians.”  (Vaäk,, 
Meter Mar. i 271.) 
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At Jauzin À place mentioned by Istakhri and Ibn Haukal 
as lying 2 days’ march from ‘Tarsus. In Idrisi the name is spelt 
AI Jauzâh, which would appear the better reading to Z/aus&h, as 
the name is given in Is., 68, and I. H,., 127. 

A fair. — “One of the villages in the southern regionmof 
Halab (Aleppo), of the district of As Suhül.”  (Väks, 198, Man, 
lag ) 

AL Jaxzr. —% A Kürah (or district) ofnHalab:" (Mk. Pme 
Mar, i. 252.) 

AL Jim “A place in the Filastin Province, lying between 
Jerusalem and Nâbulus. ‘There are here two fortresses, called 
Upper and Lower Al Jib (47 Jib al Faukäni and Al Jib at 
Tahtani), and they stand close one to the other.”  (Vaäk., ü. 170 ; 
Mar ,u;.276:) 

Jierix. — A village lying between Damascus and Ba’albakk.” 
(Vâk., üi. 20; Mar.  i. 238.) For Bait Jibrin, or Jibril,seesabove; 
Pau 

JiNÈN (GINEA).—{ A small and beautiful town, lying between 
Nâbulus and Baisân, in the Jordan Province. There is much 
water, and many springs are found here, and often have I visited 
CUVE. 11. 180% Mar, 1. 270) 

Probably the Ginea of Josephus, and the Engannim of Joshua 
KIX 27. 

JiNrHA.—<A district situated between Damascus and Baal- 
Pare” (VA. ii. 126; Mar., 1.267.) 

JiRâR. A place in the neighbourhood of Kinnasrin.” (Väk. 
1 40 NME, L 245) 

JisRaIN (THE Two BRIDGES). ‘“ Jisrain is a village of the 
Ghautah of Damaseus.”  (Yâksoi. 82 ; Mar., i 256:) 

AL JIYYAH.—" A fortress on the sea. Thence to Said (Sidon) 
is 8 miles; and to Hisn Kalamün is about 5 miles.” (Id., 16.) 

Jura (1), (GEBAL, BIBLOS : GIBLET OF THE CRUSADERS).— 
Va’kübi, in 89r, writes : “ Jubail is entirely peopled by Persians, 
who were brought here by the Khalif Mu'âwiyah.”" (Vb., 114.) 

Jubail was visited by Nâsir-i-Khusrau in 1047. He writes in his 
Diary : “The town of Jubail is built in the form of a triangle, one 
angle lying out to sea; and surrounding it are high, well-built 
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walls. All round the town are date-palms, and other trees of à 
warm region. Î met a boy there who had in his hand two roses. 
one red, one white, and both already full-blown, though it was still 
but the 5th day of the month Isfandärmuz (or March) of the 
ancient Persians, being in the Persian era (of V'azdagird) the year 
A ON: Kh,.9:) 

 Mâhüz Jubail, 3 miles from Jubail,” writes Idrisi, “is a strong 
fortress. The city of Jubail itself is a fine town lying on the sea, 
having strong walls. It has wide territories, trees, fruits and 
grapes. There is, however, no running water, and the people 
drink of well water. ‘There is a good anchorage before the city, 
and wharves.” (Id., 17.) 

€ Jubail,” says Väkût, “is a town on the coast of the Damascus 
Province, 8 leagues east (or north) of Bairüt. It was first con- 
quered bythe Khalif Vazid ibn Abu Sufyän, and remained in 
Muslim hands till Sanjil the Frank-—Allah curse him !—took it in 
the year 496 (1103). Jubail was reconquered by Saladin in 583 
(1187), and he garrisoned it with Kurd troops ; but these sold it in 
593 (1197) to the Franks, and in their hands it still remains 
(thirteenth century)” (Väâk., ii. 32; Mar., i. 240.) 

“ Jubail,” says Abu-l Fidâ, “lies 18 miles from Bairüt. It has 
a port and a market, and a mosque.” (A. F., 247.) 

Jubail to the mouth of the Nahr Ibrahim, and to Mähüz Jubail 
(Id.), 5 miles ; to Hisn Bathrûün (Id.), ro miles. 

AL JuBaiL (2).—“Is the name of a place (or district) in the 
neighbourhood of Hims, and lies close to it.”  (Vâk., 11. 34: Mar., 
il. 240.) 

Jus Mésur (Josepn's Pir).—* This lies 12 miles from 
Tabariyyah, in the direction of Damascus.  Jacob’s home was at 
oc time in the Province of the Jordan” (Is, 59; I. 
114.) 

“ Jubb Yüsuf as Sadik,” says Vâkût, “are wells situated im the 
middle of a Wädi of this name. ‘This is where Joseph met his 
brethren. The place lies in the Upper (Greater) Jordan, between 
Baniyäs and Tabariyyah, and 12 miles from Tabariyyah. They 
say that Jacob lived at Näbulus; and, according to another 
account, the pits where the mecting between Joseph and his 

39 
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brethren took place, was at à place between Näbulus and the 
village-ealled Sinjil (see p.477). (lssnii. 065 in, 1.207 

Joseph’s Pit was visited by Ibn Batütah, who describes it as 
lying between Tabariyyah and Bairût. 

“The pits,” he writes, “lie in the court of a small mosque, and 
are both large and deep. We drank the water therefrom : and 
this is of the river (Jordan), and also, as the guardian told us, from 
spnngs” (I. B:,1. 133) 

Jubb Yüsuf to Bâniyäs (Muk.), 1 march, or 2 stages: to 
Tabariyyah (Muk.), 1 march: to Kariyat al "Uyün (Muk.), 
2 marches. 

Jues Az Kazs (THE Docs Prr).—"“ The name ofa village near 
Halab. When anyone who is stung (by a scorpion or snake) 
drinks before forty days are passed of the water of the Pit here, he 
will be cured. But if more than forty days have gone by, then he 
will die, as would otherwise happen to him it he did not drink of 
this pit. There is at this pit a fine marblentank.”  (Néeninner 
Mar, i. 237.) 

AL JUBBAH.—‘ A village belonging to Taräbulus (Tripoli) in 
Syria (VAK., 1L 32: MAT, 1 240.) 

JusBan 'Usarr.—fA district lying between Damascus and 
Ba'albakk, which comprises many villages.” (Yäks, ii. 315"Mar 
1. 240.) 

JuLAIJaAr.— "A station on the desert road out of Damascus, 
before reaching Al Karivatain. It lies 2 marches from Damascus. 
Thére is a Khân here, and I, Mäkût, have passed there, 
times.” (Vâk., il. 109; Mar. i. 262) 

JULBAT.—" A district of the Lukkäm Mountains, lyiny between 
Antâkivyah and Marash. A battle took place here betwéen*Saif 
ad Daulah, and the Grecks (Crusaders).” (tk Mio, 
i. 260.) 

JuM’.--‘ A castle in the Wädi Musà (Petra), infthe Jabalh 
Sbharâh, near sh Shaubak.”  (Vék., dis 106 :ME,, 1660) 

AL Jomaa.—"A district of Halab” (W@k., ii 1s91, Me, 
102731) 

JCNIYYAH.—-'F A fortress on the sea. Its inhabitants are 
Jacobite Christians.”  (Id., 17, writingin 115721.) 
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“Jâniyyah,” says Väkût, “is a town of the dependencies of 
Taräbulus, on the coast of the Damascus Province.” (Vàk. 
12160 ; Mar., 1 274.) 

Jûniyyah to Nahr al Kalb (Id.), 4 miles ; to the Bay of Sulam 
(Id.), ro miles. 

AL JURJÈMAH.—‘A town of the Jabal al Eukkâm, near à 
copperas (Za/) mine. It lies between Bayyàs and Bükä (or 
Büûkah), in the Province of Antâkiyyah.” (Bil, 159, copied by 
Väk,, ii. 55, and Mar. i. 248.) 

JôsIYAH.—"* A town in the Hims Province.” (Väâk., 112.) 

“TJûsiyah,” says Vâkûüt, “is a village lying 6 leagues from 
Hims, on the road to Damascus. It lies between the Lebanon 
and Sanir mountains. It is one of the Küûrahs (or districts) of 
Hims, and has water in plenty, and near it are many farms.” (Vâk., 
ü. 154; Mar. i. 272.) 

Jûsiyah to Hims (Muk.), 1 march, or (I. K.) ro leagues ; to 
Va'âth (Muk.), 1 march; to Karà (I. K.), 3 leagues. 

JuzÀz, or J1Z4z.—"* A place in the neighbourhood of Kinnasrin. 
It is also said to be a mountain of Syria, lying 1 nights march 
from the Euphrates.” (Väk. ï. 69 ; Mar., i. 252.) 

KABÜL (CaBuL.).—% A town in the coast district. It has fields 
of sugar-canes, and they make there excellent sugar—better than 
in all the rest of Syria.” (Muk. 162.) The Cabul of Joshua 
xix. 27, and the Chabolo of Josephus. 

“ Kâbül,” says Ali of Herat, “is a village where they say are 
buried two of the sons of Jacob, namely, Rûmin (Reuben) and 
Sinmeon.” (A. H., Oxf. MS, folio 31.) 

‘ Kâbûl,” writes the author of the Aaräsid, “is a village lying 
between Tabariyyah and ’Akkâ in the Jordan Province.” (Mar, 
ii. 469.) 

KABON.— "A place 1 mile from Damascus, lying in the 
midst of gardens on the Irâk road. Itis a village,” adds the 
author of the A/aräsid, “with à market and Khän where caravans 
Op (VAR iv. 5; Mar, ii 375) The Mordtsidspelsnne 
name Käbôûr. 

Kapas (1) (KaDEsH NAPHTHALI).—%A town in the Jordan 
Province, and a very fine place.” (Yb.. 113.) 

30—2 
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‘ Kadas,” says Mukaddasi, “is a small town on the slope of the 
mountain. Itis full of good things.  Jabal’Amilah is the distriet 
which is in its ncighbourhood. ‘The town possesses three springs 
from which the people drink, and they have a bath situated 
below the city. ‘The mosque is in the market, and in its court 
is à palm-trece. The climate of this place is very hot. Near 
Kadas is the (Hüûlah) Lake.” (Muk., 161.) 

Kadas to Bâniyäs (Muk.), 2 stages; to Tabariyyah (Muk.), 
1 march: to Sûr (Tyre) (Muk.), 2 stages ; to the Lebanon Moun- 
tains (Muk.), 1 march. 

KaDas (2).—"% A town in (Northern) Syria, near Hims. Adja- 
cent to this town is the Buhairah Kadas (Lake of Hims, or of 
Kadas). Kadas was first conquered by (the Arab general) 
Shurahbil.” (Vâk., ii 39 ; Mar, ii. 391.) 

A1 KRADÜM.— "This is reported to have been the village in 
Syria where Abraham circumcised himself. And he was the first 
to perform this rite. It is now the name of a village near Halab, 
and here is the Majlis Ibrâähim (Abraham’s Assembly). ‘There is 
a tradition of the Prophet to thisreffeet.”  (Näk., iv 30: ar if 
391.) 

AL KAr.—"*A fortified castle on the Syrian Coast. It belonged 
to a man called Ibn ’Amrün in the days of the Frank dominion.” 
(Vâk., iv. 229; Mar., ü. 473.) 

KRAFAR.—"*Among the people of Svria this word,” says Väküt, 
“has the signification of A’artah, or village.”  (Vàk., iv. 286.) 

Karar ’ÂkiB.—#%A village on the Lake of Tiberias, in the 
Jordan Province. It is mentioned in the poems of A1 Mutanabbi.” 
(Yäk., iv. 290; Mar, ii. 504.) 

KAFAR AMMA.—A place in the Desert of Khasâf, between 
Bâlis and Halab.” (Väk., iii. 716 ; Mar. ii. 277) 

KaAFAR BaRiîik.—"%A village near Hebron, where is seen the 
tomb of Lot.” (A. H., Oxf. MS. folio 42, v.) 

Suyüti writes: “The Shaikh Abu ’Ukbah ‘Abd Alab "bn 
Muhammad, the Hanifite, of Marv, says, I have read in certain of 
the lives of the prophets that Lot lies buried in a village called 
Kafar Barik, situated about a league from Masjid al Khalil 
(THebron), and that in the cave to the west, beneath the Old 
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Mosque of this place, lie sixty prophets, of whom twenty were also 
Apostles. , And Lots tomb has been a place of visitation and 
veneration from ancient times, the men of the age succecding 
thresemhorhavesone before.” (S., 295 ; NI. ae [).,.67.) 

Ramar Basar. —"" A village.of Syria.” (Vaäk., 1. 655; Mani. 
157.) 

KaAFAR BATNA.—" A village of the Ghautah of lamascus, in 
the Iklim (or District) of Däiyyah. Some people of the Omayyad 
family lived here.” (Väk., iv. 286; Mar., il. 502.) 

KaFrar DUPBIN.—** A fortress near Antakiyyah.”  (Vak., iv. 
288 ; Mar. iL 503.) 

KaFar GHAMMA.—‘ A tract of country lving between Khusat 
and Péls nntheHalabmDistrict” (Väk:, iv. 290 : Wlar., 50%) 

KaAFAR KANNAH (CaANA OF (raALILEE).—Nàsir-i-Khusrau visited 
tisillaseinwrosz Hewvrites in his Diary : “I next proceedeëtd 
to a village that is called Kafar Kannah. To the southward of 
this village is a hill, on the top of which they have built à fine 
monastery. It has a strong gate, and the tomb of the Prophet 
Yünis (Jonas)--peace be upon him '—is shown within. Near by 
the gate of the monastery is a well, and the water thercof is sweet 
and good. When I had made my visitation at this place, I came 
on thence to Acre, which is 4 leagues distant, and remained in 
that city for a day.” (N. Kh., 10.) 

‘This Kafar Kannah is one of the rival sites identified by eccle- 
siastical tradition with the Cana of Galilee of St. John n. 1-17. 
The ruins of a church are still shown in the neighbourhood, and 
probably formed part of the monastery referred to by Näsir. 

“ Kafar Kannah,” says ‘Ali of Herat, “is where may be.seen 
the Station of Jonas (Makâm Vünis), also the tomb of his son.” 
This is repeated by Vâkût (Väk., iv. 290: and Mar., ii 504), 
who, however, speaks of the tomb as that of the l'ather of Yunis, 

“ Kafar Kannâ,” says Dimashki, “is not far from Hattin. Itis 
a large village in which live the chiefs of various tribes, and many 
head men. and they are all very turbulent and warlike. ‘The 
head tribe is called Kais al Hamrà (Kais the Red). To Kafar 
Kannâ belongs the district of the Buttauf, which goes by the 
name of Marj al Ghark (the Drowned Meadow). ‘This is sur- 
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rounded on all sides by hills, and the waters drain into it from 
every part, so that the rains collecting here form a temporary lake, 
from which all the surrounding lands are irrigated. As soon as 
this lake dries up, they sow the land with grain, just as they do in 
Begpt”  (lim:, 272.) 

KRarAR KiLi.—"%A place lying a day”’s march from ‘Tabariyyah.” 
(Muk., 191.) 

Karar LAB.—% A town on the coast of Syria, near Kaïsariyyah 
(Cæsarea). It was built by the Khalif Hishäm ibn "Abd al 
Malik.” (Vâk., iv. 290; Mar., üi. 504.) 

KRAFAR LAHTHA.—"% A village of the ’Azàz District, near Halab.” 
(Vâk., iv. 291; Mar, ii. 504.) 

KAFAR LATHA.—%A town with a Friday Mosque standing on 
the slopes of the Jabal Âmilab, in the Halab District, and a days 
distance from this last city. It has gardens and running water. 
Its people are of the Ismailian Sect.”  (Väk.,siv. 297; Marnit 
594.) 

KAFAR MANDAH.— A village lying between Tabariyyah and 
*Akkah. It is said also to be called by the name Madyan 
(Midian). ‘The tomb of the wife of Moses is seen here. Also 
the pit covered by the rock which Moses raised up in order to 
give himself and his wife of water to drink ‘The rock is still 
shown. At Kafar Mandah may also be seen the tomb of two of 
the sons of Jacob, namely, of Ashir (Asher), and Nafshäli (Naph- 
thali), asit is reported.” (A: H,, Oxf. MS. folio 30. :1repeen 
by Vôk., iv. 291; Mar, ii. 504.) 

Yaàküt, after mentioning the second name, Madyan, or Midian, 
adds : “This is the place mentioned in the Kurän, but, as it is 
well known, Midian lies east of Tür (Sinai).” He also gives the 
name of the wite of Moses as “ Safürà (Zipporah). daughter of 
Shw’aib (Jethro).” 

KaAFaR MUrHRI.—“ À village of Syria. I think it is of the 
Filastin Province.” (Vâk., iv. 291 ; Mar. ii. 504.) 

KaFAR NaBC.—f "The name of a place mentioned in the Pen- 
tateuch (Nebo). Nabü is the name of an idol that stood there. 
The place is near Halab, and there are ancient remains still to be 
seen there, and a mighty and large dome which they call the 
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Dome of the Idol (Abbat as Sanam).” (Vâk., iv. 201: also ii. 305: 
Mar., ii. 505.) 

There are three Nebos mentioned in the Bibie : Mount Nebo : 
the Nebo mentioned in Numbers xxxüi. 3 (possibly a place on the 
Mount) ; and the Nebo of Ezra ï. 29, probably the present 
village of Viba, south of Jerusalem. None of these correspond 
with Kafar Nabü near Aleppo. 

KaAFAR NAGHD.—"* A village of Hims.” (Yäk., iv. 292: Mar. 
il SOS) 

KaAFAR NaJD. --‘ À large village belonging to Halab, lying in 
the Jabal as Summak. There is here à spring of running water 
that has certain wonderful (emetic) properties. For when some- 
thing is stuck in the throat of a man, or, too, in that of a beast, 
and he be made to drink of this water, after the water has re- 
mained in (his stomach}) some time, he--by God's permission— 
will be able to cast forth the obstruction. And those who have 
tried the remedyshavewrelatedwthis-to me.”  (\'âk., iv. 291 : Mar: 
li. 506.) 

KRaAFAR RINNIS.— À village near Ar Ramlah.” (Väk., iv. 288 ; 
Mar., n. 503.) The A/arasid spells the name Kafar Zinnis. 

KaFAR RÔMA.— A village of Ma’arrah an Numän. Ît was 
once a celebrated fortress, but was ruined by Lülû as Saifñ, who 
conquered Halab in 393 (1003).” (Vàk., iv. 288 ; Mar., 11. 503.) 

Karar SiBi.—"A large village with à mosque, lving on the 
high-road (from Ar Ramlah) to Damascus.”  (Muk., 176.) 

“ Kafar Sàbà,” says Vâkût, “is a village lying between Näbulus 
and Kaïsariyyah (Cæsarea of Palestine)” (Yâk., iv. 288 : Mar. 
il. 503.), 

Kafar Sâbà to Al Lajjân (Muk.), by the Post-road, 1 march ; 
to Ar Ramlah (Muk.), 1 march : to Kalansuwah (Muk.), 1 march: 
to Kaisariyyah (Muk.), 1 march. 

KaFaR SABT.—" A village between Tabariyyah and Ar Ramlah, 
situated near ’Akabah (the Pass above) Tiberias.”  (Vak., ni. 29 ; 
266, Mar. 11. 8, 503.) 

KArAR SALLÂM.—‘%(ne of the villages of the district of 
Cæsarea Itis very populous, and has a mosque. It lies on the 
high-road (from Ar Ramlah northwards).”  (Muk., 177.) 
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‘ Kafftr Sallôm,” says Vékut, “16 à Village Of ONE EIRE Re 
vince, lving between Näbulus and Kaïsariyyah, and 4 leagues 
from KRaisarivyah.”"  (\Vik., iv. 286 : Mandat. ges) 

Kafar Salläm to Ar Ramlah (Muk.), r march: to Näbulus 
(Muk.), 1 march: to Kaisarivyah (Muk.), 1 march, or (Näk), 
4 leagues. 

The name of Kafar Salläm has completely disappeared from the 
maps, although, from the distances given by the Arab geographers, 
its position may be determined within very narrow limits.  Yâkut 
states that Kafar Sallam is 4 farsakhs (leagues) from Kaïsa- 
riyyah, on the road to Näbulus. Al Mukaddasi places it 5 march 
from Nâbulus, 1 from Kaisarivyah, and r from Ar Ramlah. It 
cannot have been far from Kafar Säbà, with which place it is con- 
founded by Nâsir-i-Khusrau, but îts position as regards this last 
I have been unable to determine. Näsir-i-Khusrau mentions in- 
cidentally that it (Kafar Salläm, or Kafar Sfbà) 15.3 farsaiths 
(leagues) from Ar Ramlah. According to the Chronicle of Mari- 
anus Scottus, in 1064, A.D., Siegfried, Archbishop of Mainz. who. 
in company with the Bishops of Utrecht, Bamberg and Ratisbon, 
was conducting a great company of pilgrims to the Holy City, was 
set upon in these parts by the wild Arabs, and took refuge in a 
 castellum vacuum Cavar Salim nomine,” from whence ther were 
delivered by the Governor of Ramlah. ‘The passage is given in 
the original Latin in a note (p. 63) to M. Schefers Translation of 
Nâsir-i-Khusrau. M. Schefer supposes Cavar Salim to be Kaftr 
Sallâäm, which, he adds, was abandoned by its inhabitants in the 
eleventh century. Sir C. Wilson would identify Kafar Salläm 
With the modern Râs al ‘Ain, the Antipatris of Acts iron 
and the Castle Mirabel of the Crusading Chronicles. 

KaFaR SÜSIVYAH.— ‘A village of the Damaseus Provinee sin 
Syria.” (Vak., iv. 288; Mardi. 503) Fromithe mangent 
men who are mentioned as having been natives of this place. it 
was evidently once an important town.  Possibly the same as 
Sûsiyyah (see below), the ancient Hippos. 

KAFAR SÛT.— % A town near Bahasnä, of the Halab District. 
At the present day (thirteenth century) there is here à fine market, 
which is much frequented.” (Vâk., iv. 288: Mar. ii. 503.) 
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Karar TAB.—‘A small town lying between Maarrah and 
Halab. It stands in a thirsty desert plain, and they have no water 
except what they store of the rains in cisterns. I have been told 
that some people here dug down for 300 ells, and found no spring 
of water.” (Vâk, iv. 289; Mar. ii. 503.) 

Kafar Täb is mentioned by Ya kübi (Xb., 112), and by Mukad- 
dasi(Muk., 154), as a town of the Hims Province : and Nâäsir-i- 
Khusrau passed through it in 1047. (N. Kh., 5.) 

* Kafar Täb,° writes Abu Fidà, ‘‘is a town 50 small as to be 
like anvillage, wherevthere is but little water. ‘They make here 
earthenware pots, which are exported to all surrounding countries. 
It is the chief town of the district, and has dependencies. It lies 
on the road half-way between Maarrah and Shaizar. 12 miles from 
citherplace” (A. F. 263.) 

Kafar Tab to Shaizar (Muk.), 1 march: to Kinnasrin (Muk.), 
1 march. 

Karar Takis.—" "The name of one of the districts of Hims.” 
(Vâk., iv. 287 ; Mar. ii. 502.) 

KaFaR TÜTHÀ --" A village in the Province of Filastin [was 
of old, says Bilädhuri, à strong fortress. The family of Abu 
Ramthah settled there, and it became à town, and they fortitied 
PANVER-"1v. 287; Mar, il 503.) 

KaraREvAH. —" À village of Syria.” (Vak., iv. 292: Mar. n. 


505.) 
KAHÂTÂN.—‘A place in Syria.” (Vâk., iv. 331; Mar, ii 
526.) 


AL KatBâR.—" À fortress lying between Antäkivyah and the 
Thughum(or FrontienFortresses).”" (Vaäk..iv. 211: Mar, 1.465) 

KaAIMCN.—" A fortress near Ar Ramlah of the Province of 
Filastin.” (Väâk., iv. 218; Mar. üï. 468.) 

Probably the Kauuar& of the Onomasticon, said to be 6 miles 
to the north of Legio. According to à passage in the Chronicle 
of Ibn al Athir (xii. 34), Kaimün lies 3 leagues from Acre.  Pos- 
sibly the Camon of Judges x. 5. 

KAINIVAH.—"“ This was in old days a village over against the 
Bäb as Saghir at Damascus, but it has become gardens now 
{thirteenth century)” (Väk. iv. 219: Mar, 11. 468.) 
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KAISAREIVVAH (CÆSAREA OF PALESTINE). The city stands on 
the sea-shore, and is one of the strongest places in Palestine. It 
was the last city to be taken at the Arab Conquest, and it was 
gaincd by Muäwiyah during the Khalifate of Omar.”  (Yb., 
116.) 

‘ Kaisariyyah,” says Mukaddasi, “lies on the coast of the Greek 
(or Mediterranean) Sea. There is no city more beautiful, norany 
better filed with good things ; plenty has its well-spring here, and 
useful products are on every hand. Its lands are excellent, and 
its fruits delicious ; the town also is famous for its buffalo-milk 
and its white bread. ‘To guard the city is a strong wall, and 
without it lies the well-populated suburb, which the fortress pro- 
tects. The drinking-water of the inhabitants is drawn from wells 
and cisterns. [ts great mosque is very beautiful.”  (Muk,, 174.) 

Cæsarea was visited in 1047 by Nâsir-i-Khusrau. ‘The Persian 
traveller writes in his Diary : 

“ Kaisarivyah lies 7 leagues distant from Acre. It is a fine city, 
with running waters, and palm-gardens, and orange and citron 
trees. Its walls are strong, and it has an iron gate. ‘There are 
fountains that gush out within the city ; also a beautiful Friday 
Mosque, so situated that in its court you may sit and enjoy the 
view of all that is passing on the sea. ‘There is preserved here a 
vase made of marble, that is like to Chinese porcelain, and it is of 
a size to contain 100 Manns' weight of water (or about 34 gallons). 
On Saturday, the last day of the month of Sha‘aban (February 29), 
we set forth again, travelling over the sand that is of the kind 
aforesaid, called Mekkah sand, and came shortly to a place where 
1 saw many fig-trees and olives ; for all the road here lies through 
a country of hills and valleys.”  (N. Kh,, 20.) 

“ Kaisariyyah,” as Idrisi reports, ‘is a very large town, having 
also à populous suburb. Its fortifications are impregnable.” 
(d.;r11.) 

‘ Kaisariyyah,” says Yäkût, in the thirteenth century, “is a city 
of the Syrian coast in the Filastin Province. It lies three days’ 
march from Tabariyÿyah. It was of old a fine, grand city, the very 
mother of cities, with broad lands and wide domains ; but now it 
is more likesasvillage " (ik, iv. @ux : Mlar., 16 266) 
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Abu-l Fidà adds nothing to the above, merely stating that in 
his days (1321) Cæsarea was in ruins. (A. F., 230.) 

KRaiïsariyyah to Ar Ramlah (Is, I. H.), 1 day, (Id.) 2 short or 
1 long march, (I. K.) 24 miles, (A. F.) 32 miles ; to Kafar Salläm 
(Mük), r march; to Kafar Säbà (Muk.), 1 march: to Arsüf 
(uk), 1 march; to Kanisah (Muk.), 1 march ; to Wäfà (Ed.), 
sommiles "to /Nébulust(Id.), : march ; to Haifà (Id.), 2+daysuto 
AI Lajjün (I. K.), 20 miles. 

KRaISÈM.- -“* À village of the district of Sumaisät. ‘There is a 
market here, and the shops are well filled.  Above the village is à 
fort on a height. The gardens and water of Kaïisüm are cele- 
brated'(NaR iv55;Mar., il. 528.) 

 — DhisMplace /"writes Abu-l Fida, “in thesentrense 
north of Syria, is a very high-built castle, and quite impregnable. 
It has gardens and a river, and lies 2 days east of Malatyah. It 
is one of the fortresses of Islam, of the north frontier, and lies 
about à march north, and somewhat west of Hisn Mansür.” 
FA. F6.) 

KAKÜX.—"" A fortress of the Filastin Province, near Ar Ramlah. 
It is reckoned as of the district of Kaisarivyah on the coast of 
Spne. (NVARS iv. 18 : Mar, ii. 380.) ‘l'his is the Caco, Chaeo: 
or Quaquo of Crusading Chronicles. 

APRAr ae (THMCASTÉE). — "The name of amine wheresther 
obtain excellent lead. Said to lie in a mountain in Syria (Yäk, 
iv, 162 ; Mar. ii. 440.) 

RALAAT ABI-L-Hasax.—f A large castle on the coast near 
Saidäin Syrias It wasitaken by Saladin.”  (Yäk., iv. 162: Mar. 
ii. 441.) 

KaALAaAT ar RÜM (THE GREER CasrLE)-"tA well fortified 
castle, lying to the west of the Euphrates, opposite Al Birah, and 
situated between this last and Sumaisät. It was in former times 
the seat of the Armenian Patriarch, the Khalifah (Vicegerent) of 
the Messiah, whom they call in Armenian Aataghikiis (Catholicus). 
He claims to be a descendant of David. Itis at present (thir- 
teenth century) in the hands of the Muslims—thanks be to Allah 
(Vâk., iv. 164; Mar, ïi. 442.) 

“ Kala'at ar Rûm,” says Abu Fidà, “in the Kinnasrin Pro- 
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vince, has suburns and wardens and fruit-trees. ‘There is a river 
here called Marzubän (Le Marquis), which comes down from the 
mountains, and flows into the Euphratés near the fort. The 
Euphrates runs at the foot of the fort. and it is a very strong and 
impregnable place. ‘The Sultan Malik al Ashraf, son of Sultan 
Kaliün, took it from the Armenians. It lies south-west of the 
Euphrates, about a march west of Al Birah, to the east of Sumaisât, 
and south of Ar Ruhà (Edessa), but not far from any of these.” 
(AWF., 269:) 

RALAMUX (Caramos).—-Visited by Nasir in 1047, who writes: 
“Itis a fortress lying a league south of ‘Tripoli.’ (N. Kh.,8% 
The Calamos of Pliny, and the Calamon of Polybius. 

“Hisn al Kalamuün,” says Idrisi, “lies at à bridge which spans 
a Wâdi. This bridge is extremely broad, and the fort was built to 
protect it. It is an impregnable place, and stands on the shore of 
a bay of the sea.” (Id., 16.) 

Yakût speaks of Al Kalamüûün as “a village in the Damascus 
Province of Syria.” (Vâk., iv. 166; Mar. ii. 444.) 

Hisn Kalamün to Al Jiyyah (Id.), about 3 miles : to Hisn an 
Nâimah (Id.), 7 miles. 

KaBaaan.--"A broad Küôralt (or Gistrict) in te Get 
country, lying to the west of T'arsus, but not on the sea. One of 
the gates of Tarsus is called Bâb Kalamyah.” (Yäk, iv. 166% 
Mar., ii. 444.) 

RALANSUWAH (THE CASTLE OF PLANS, OF THE CRUSADERS).— 
‘* A fortress near Ar Ramlah, in the Filastin Province. Many of 
the Omaÿyads were slain here” (Vak, 1v. T6 ee 
Rp) 

Kalansuwah to Al Lajjüm (Muk.), 1 march: to Ar Ramlah 
(Muk.), 1 march ; to Kafar Sâibà (Muk.) r march. 

KALUDHIYAH.—" A fortress that stood near Malatyah. Ptolemy, 
the author of the Almagest, was called by the name ofit. It was 
dismantled, and then rebuilt in the year 141 (758), in the times of 
the Khalif Al Mansür.” (Ve, iv. 1654 Mar. Si uso 
fon: Fsrrp) 

RAMRAW,——* À village of the Haurän Province.” (Vâk. iv. 153; 
Mar., ii. 448.) 
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KaAN’Ax.—‘The name of the place where Jacob lived. ‘The 
village here is called Sailûn (Shiloh). It lies between Sinjil and 
Nâbulus, on the right of the road. ‘There is here the pit into 
which Joseph was thrown.”  (Väk., iv. 316: Mar. ii. 515.) (Sev 
above, p. 466.) 

AL KANÎSAH (THE CHURCH).— Leaving Haifà,? writes Nasir- 
i-Khusrau in his Diary, “we proceeded on to à village called 
Kanisah : and beyond this the road leaves the sea-shore and 
enters the hills, going eastward through à stony desert place, 
which is known under the name of Wädi Tamäsih (or the Valley 
of Crocodiles). After passing 2 leagues, however, the road turns 
back, and goes once more along the sea-beach, and in these parts 
I saw great quantities of the bones of marine monsters, set in the 
earth and clay, and become, so to speak, petrified bv the action 
of the waves that beat over them.” (N. Kh., 20.) 

Tall Kanisäh, or Al Kunaisah, the Little Church, is the mound, 
a few miles north of ’Athlith, which the Crusaders took to be the 
site of Capernaum. It is mentioned by Mukaddasi, who states 
that from Al Kanisah to Akkà is 5 march: and to Kaisariyyah 
1 march. 

AL KANISAH as SAUDA (THE BLACK CHURCH).—" This was 
built of black stones in the days of the Greeks. There is a very 
ancient fortress near by. The Khalif ar Rashid it was who 
ordered the building of the town of Al Kanisah as Saudà, and he 
commanded that it should be fortiñied and garrisoned.”  (Bil. 
1 DR 2 à Pc D) 

AI Kanisah is à fortress in which there is a Friday Mosque : it 
lies at some distance from the sea-shore.”  (Is., 63 : I. H., 121.) 

A] Kanisah is a small town amongst the ‘Thughur, or Frontier 
Fortresses, of AI Massissah. It is called Kanisah Sauda, for it is 
built with black stones. It was built by the Greeks in ancient 
times. and there was here of old a well-fortificd fortress, which had 
gone to ruin when the Khalif ar Rashid ordered it to be rebuilt 
sndérefortifediasalforetimes.” (Vak., iv. 3e : Mihr., 1e Sr) 

‘ A] Kanisah as Saudà,” says Abu-l Fidà, “lies in the \rmentan 
country, 12 miles from Härûniyyah.” (A. F., 235.) 

ASKanisahtas Saudito Bayyas (Is., 1. H.), lessethan 1 da 
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KaxisA as SULH (THE CHURCH OF THE PEACE) — This 
place is so called because the Greeks who came with peace to 
Härûn ar Rashid, lodged here.” (Bil., 170.)  Possibly identical 
with the preceding. 

KANTARAH SINAX.— À bridge near Bâb ‘Tûmä (the Gate of 
St. Thomas); at Damaseus” (Väk.ssiv. 190 ; Mars ii. 46 Ÿ | 

At KANÜN.--A post-house between Damascus and Baal- 
DaRk.” (VAR, iv. 27; Mür, 1:59) 

Ar. KARAH, OR Kârâ (CHaRA).—Visited by Ibn Jubair in 
1185. He speaks of it as “a large village lying north of 
Damascus, and inhabited solely by Christians, who dwell here 
under a treaty. No Muslims are to be found in the place. In 
the village is a large Khän, which is a court with high walls, in 
the middle of which is a great tank full of water, which runs into 
it underground, from a spring that is some way off. This tank is 
never empty.” (I. J., 260.) 

Fhe place is also mentioned by Ya’kubi and Mukaddasi. (Yb,, 
112; Muk., 190.) 

‘ Kârah,” writes Vâküût, “is the name of a large village on the 
rond from Hims to Damascus. It is the first stage out from 
Hims, and lies on the limit of the Hims District. What is beyond 
it (south) is of the Damascus District. The village stands on Räs 
Kärah (the Head of Kärah). Its inhabitants are all Christians, 
and it possesses flowing streams, which water all the fields round.” 
(MAR 1. 12 : 0er, ii. 377.) 

‘ Kârah.” says Abu-l Fidà, ‘‘is a large village half way between 
Damascus and Hims. JItis a station for the caravans. Most of 
its inhabitants are Cbristians.  Itlies 1£ marches from Hims, and 
2 marches from Damascus.” (A. F., 229.) 

Kârà to Shamsin (Muk.), r march: to An Nabk (Muk. I. K.). 
12 miles; to Jüsiyyah (I. K.), 50 miles. 

Kari Hisir.—"* A large meadow (477) lying to the north of 
Halab, where Saladin once camped. There are many other places 
called Karû Hisär. One, a town of the Greek provinces, a dav's 
journey from Antioch, while another lies near Kaisarivvah (Cæsarea 
of Cappadocia) : but all these are in the Greek country." (Yaàk., 
iv. 44; Mar, ii. 394.) 
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KaARADÀA.—" A village of Damascus.” (Yak., iv 56: Mar. 
ii 398.) 

KaRAHTA. - A village of Damascus.” (YAK, iv. 53: Mar. 
11 207.) 

AL KARAK, OR AL KARK (1). —This celebrated fortress of the 
Crusades, called Le Krak, or Petra Deserti, stood at the southern 
end of the Dead Sea. The fortress was built in 1142 by Payen, 
King Fulk’s cup-bearer. This Al Karak is not mentioned by the 
Arab geographers before Vâküût's days. It occupies the position 
of Kir Moab of Isaiah xv. 1, for which name the Targum reads 
“Kerak.”  Karak is a corruption of the Syriac Aa’#0, meaning 
“ fortress.” 

‘ AI Karak,” says Väkût, ‘is a very stronglv fortified castle on 
the borders of Syria, towards the Balkà Province, and in the 
mountains. It stands on a rock surrounded by Wädis, except 
on the side toward the suburb. Al Karak is situated midway 
between Jerusalem and Ailah, on the Red Sea. It stands on a 
high hill” (Väâk. iv. 262; Mar, ï. 490) 

‘ AT Karak,” says Abu Fidà, “is a celebrated town with a very 
high fortress, one of the most unassailable of the fortresses of Syria. 
About a day's march from it is Müûtah, where are the tombs of 
Ja’afar at Tayyâr (see below, p. 510) and his companions.  Below 
AI Karak is a valley, in which is a thermal bath (Hammaäm), and 
many gardens with excellent fruits, such as apricots, pears, pome- 
granates, and others. Al Karak lies on the borders of Syria, 
coming from the Hijjàz. Between Al Karak and Shaubak (Mont 
Real) is about 3 days march.” (A. F., 247.) 

“ Karak,” says Dimashki, ‘is an impregnable fortress, standiny 
high on the summit of a mountain. Its fosses are the valleys 
around it, which are very deep. ‘They say it was originally, in 
Roman days, a convent, and was turned into a fortress. It is now 
(fourteenth century) the treasure-house of the Turks. Of its 
dependencies is Ash Shaubak (Mont Real), a well fortified town, 
with fruits in plenty, and copious sprinys.”  (Dim., 213.) 

Karak-waswisited, in 1355, by the traveller Ibn Batütah. He 
writes of it: “Al Karak is one of the strongest and most cele- 
brated fortresses of Syria. It is called also Hisn al Ghuràäb (the 
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Crow's Fortress), and is surrounded on every side by ravines. 
‘Fhere is only one gateway, and that enters by à passage tunnelled 
in the live rock, which tunnel forms a sort of hall. We stayed 
four days outside Karak, at a place called Ath Thaniwah (The 
Vas) OI B:, LÉ) 

A1 Kakak NGH (2), (RaRAk Or NoaH). —%A village near 
Ba'albakk. ‘There is here the tomb of Noah, also the tomb of 
Hablah, the daughter of Noah. ‘his AI Karak is close to a village 
they call 'Arjamush.” (A. H., Oxf. MS, folio 15, terso : copied 
by Yâk., iv. 262.) 

“Near Karak Nûh,” says Dimashki, “is a place where the water 
rises up bubbling from the ground : it is called Tannüûr at Tüfan, 
‘The Cataract of the Deluge.” Near by this is a plantain-tree 
(Dulb)}, of à size of trunk and branches that few other plantains 
can equal. There is also at Karak Nûh a grave, cut“in the 
rock, 51 paces long, which is said to be that of Noah.” (Dim. 
199.) 

The author of the Aarasid (given in Väk., v. 28), says: In 
Syria are three places, all called AI Karak. One is near As 
Suwaid, on the road to Al Märin, in the Province of Filastin. 
(The second) is near Tabariyyah. (and the third is) a place between 
Ba’albakk and Damascus.” 

Karak (3).—Karak, or Kark, is spoken of by Yâkût-astita 
village at the foot of the Lebanon mountains.”  (Yäk., iv. 261 : 
Mar., ü. 400.) This, presumably, is identical with Karak Nüb, 
above. 

KaRATAYVA.— "A town near Bait Jibrin, in the Province of 
Filastin, It belongs to Jerusalem.” (Mk, ir. ss 
397.) 

KarAiw (1).—" A village of the Ghaur,” says Yâküt, in 1225, ‘‘in 
the Jordan Province. They grow at this place excellent sugar, 
and I have-been there many times” (Ok, 60 SD nr 
396.) 

KarawA BaxI HassAx (2).—"A village of the Näbulus Dis- 
trict.”  (Zdem.) | 

KARIVAT AL INAB (THE GRAPE VILLAGE, KIRJATH JEXRIM). 
—Passed by Nâsir--Khusrau in 1047. He writes in his Diary : 
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‘“ By the wayside [I noticed, in quantities, plants of Rue (Sadab), 
which grows here of its own accord on these hills, and in the 
desert places. In the village of Kariyat-al-[nab there is a fine 
spring of sweet water gushing out from under a stone, and they 
have placed all round troughs, with small buildings contiguous 
(for the shelter of travellers). From this village we proceeded 
onward, the road leading upward to Jerusalem.”  (N. Kh., 22.) 
This village, now known as Abu Ghaush, is said to be the Biblical 
‘ Baalah, which is Kirjath Jearim”—Joshua xv. 9. It is the 
place mentioned, presumably, by Mukaddasi under the name of 
Bâliah. (See p. 306.) 

KARIVAT AL’ UyYÜN (THE VILLAGE OF THE SPRINGS).— Fror:1 
Kariyat a! Uyüûn to Jubb Vusuf (Joseph’s Pit) is 2 marches. 
And to Kar'ûn is 1 march.” (Muk., 191.) This represents the 
Îjon of s Kings xv. 20. It is at the present day called Tell 
Dibbin, and stands in the plain of Merj ’Ayyün. (Robinson, 
Researches, 1852, p. 375.) 

Ar KARIYATAIN.—‘‘ A large village belonging to Hims, and on 
the desert road. It lies between Hims, Sukhnah and Arak. Its 
population are all Christians. It is also known as Huwwärain. 
(See p. 456.) It is 2 marches from Tadmur (Palmyra)” (VYäk, 
iv. 77; Mar. ii. 406.) 

Karkar.—Abu4l Fidà writes: ‘“ Karkar is among the most 
celebrated of the Syrian frontier fortresses. It is a high-built and 
well fortified castle. From it you may see the Euphrates far 
away like a thread. It lies to the west of that river. Itis one 
of the strongest of the Syrian fortresses, and lies not far from 
and to the east of Kakhtâ.” (A. F, 265. Noticed by Väk, 
iv. 262.) 

KAR'ÜN.—" From Karûn to Kariyat al Uyun is 1 march. 
And to ’Ain al Jarr is r march” (Muk., 191.) 

KarN AL HAMiIRAH.— ‘A village of Damascus.” (Mar. 
ii. 404.) 

KASHAFRÎD.—‘* À town lying among the mountains of Halab. 
It is a stronghold. A man of this place gave himself out as à 
prophet in the year 561 (1166), and many believed im him. The 
Syrian army went against him, and they slew him and his com- 
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panions. ‘Thus Allah saved the true believers from his guiles.” 
Oak. Av. 27700Man, 18007) 

KRASIYÜN (Mounr Casius). — ‘The mountain overhanging 
Damascus (to the north). In it are numerous caves, in which 
are some relics of the prophets, and the tombs of the pious.” 
According to the author of the #Waräsid,  Käsiyün is to-day a 
great quarter of [amascus extending to the skirt of the hill. 
There are seen here many tombs and colleges. In the suburb 
are two mosques where they say the Friday prayers, also a hospital 
and a market. The first inhabitants who settled here were people 
of Jerusalem, who fled from thence when that city was taken by 
the Franks before the days when Saladin retook it. And they 
came and dwelt here, and many others have followed. There is 
in Jabal Kâsiyûn a cave called Maghârat ad Dam, the Cave of 
Blood, where, they say, Cain slew his brother Abel. And there 
is a mark as of blood, which they say is the blood of Abel, re- 
maining to the present time, but dried up. There is also a stone. 
like a stone that has been thrown by a person, which they say is 
the stone which split Abel’shead. There is also here the Cave of 
Famine (Maghärat al Jau’), where forty prophets died of hunger.” 
(VAR, iv. 14 5Mar., il 378.)MSEEMDOVE ND 252) 

Kasr BANI 'OMar.—" A village of the Ghautah of Damascus.” 
(Vâk., iv. 110; Mar, ii. 419.) 

Kasr HAJjJÂJ.—“ The name of a large quarter of Damascus, 
outside the gates called Bâb as Saghir and Bäb al Jâbiyah. It 
is called after Hajjâj, son of ’Abd al Malik ibn Marwân.” (Vâk, 
iv. 110; Mar., il 410.) 

Kask HarFi.—"A place lying between Haifà and Kaisariyvah 
(Cæsarea of Palestine)” (Wäk.,aiv. rro:;, Mari#0)) 

Kasr UMM Hakim.—"A palace in the Marj as Suffar of 
Damascus. Umm Hakim was the wife of the Khalif Hishâm, son 
of Abd al Malik, and she was the mother of the Khalhf Vazid. 
Sûk (the market of) Umm Hakim, in Damascus, is called after 
her.” (Vâk.,\iv. 108 ; Mar., ii. 418.) 

Kasr VA’KUB.—"A place which lies on the road from Taba- 
rivyah to Bânivâs. Itis where Jacob wept for the loss of Joseph, 
and the pit into which the latter was throWwn 1S néar“hese: 
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According to a more trustworthy account, the pit of Joseph is 
near a village called Sinjil on the Jerusalem road.” (A. H, 
Oxf. MS. folio 29.) (See above, pp. 466, 477.) 

AL KaASTAL (1).—‘A place between Hims and Damascus 
where the caravans stop. It is said to be the name of the Kürah 
(or district)” (Vâk., iv. 95; Mar., ü. 411.) 

From Al Kastal to Salamiyyah (Muk.) is 2 marches, or (I. K,., 
Id.) 30 miles; to Ad Darâ’ah (Muk.), 2 marches (I. K., Id.), 
36 miles. 

AL KaASTAL. (2).—" A place near the Balkäâ Province (south of) 
Damascus, on the road to Al Madinah” (Z4em.) 

Æastal is the Aramean form of the Latin caste/lum, a “ château 
d’eau,” where water is stored and distributed. Vâküût says that 
“in the language of the people of Syria, 47 A'astal signifies a 
place where waters are divided.” 

KaATANÂ.—"* One of the villages of Damascus.”  (Vâk. iv. 137 ; 
Mar., ii. 431.) 

KATT.—‘A town in the Province of Filastin, between Ar 
Ramlah and Jerusalem.”  (Väk., iv. 137; Mar. ii. 430.) 

KAUKAB (THE STAR). —“The name of a castle on the hill 
overhanging Tabariyyah. It overlooks the whole of the Jordan 
Province. It was taken by Saladin, and fell to ruin after his days.” 
(Vâk., iv. 328; Mar. ii. 523.) 

AL KAWÂTHIL.—‘The name of a place in Syria” The 
Maräsid adds : “It is a station on the high-road from Ar Rahbah 
to Damascus, where the caravans stop.” (Väk,, iv. 315; Mar. 
ü. 517.) The name signifies “the stern of a ship.” 

KAwÜSs.—* Kâwûs to Hebron is r march, and Kâwûs to Sughar 
is 1 march.” (Muk. 192.) 

Käwûs, as the name of a place, does not occur on any map, nor 
apparently is it mentioned by any Arab geographer except Al 
Mukaddasi ; furthermore, the reading of the name is not unlikely 
to be corrupt, for the diacritic points are wanting in some of the 
MSS. Hence M. Clermont-(Gsanneau would propose to read 
(after making a change in the diacritical points), for Kâwûs, 
Zu’airah (Al Faukah}), which is a village situated at about the 
point indicated by Mukaddasi in the present maps. Should, 
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however, the reading Käwûs be retained as the right one, it is 
worthy of remark that the ancient Edomites are said to have 
worshipped the God Kaus or Kuzah, the God of the War-bow. 
(See Zeit Deutsch. Morg. Gesell, 1849, p. 200 cf seg.) Further, in 
the time of Esarhaddon, 680 8.c, there is mention made of Kaus 
Gabri, King of Edom. (See Major Conder's Some Lore, p. 172.) 

At, Rayvar.— A place lying between Ar Rakkah and Rusäfab 
Hishâm.” (Vâk., iv. 211; Mar. ti. 464.) 

KAZIRÎM (IN ERROR FOR KARÎZIM, GERIZIM).—This,” writes 
Vaküût, is the house of worship of the Samaritans, who are a sect 
of the Jews, which is at Näbulus. They say that here stood 
the altar on which Isaac was offered up (by Abraham). ‘Fhe 
Samaritans are very numerous in this place.” (Väâk., iv. 272, 
Mar., ii. 495.) 

RHADHKADÜNAH (aLSO SPELT KHALKADÜNAH, KHANKHA- 
DÜNAH, AND AL GHADKADÜNAH). —% The line of Frontier l'or- 
tresses to which Adhanah, AI Massissah, Tarsus, and ’Ain Zarbah 
belong, and it is the name of the territory in which these lie.” 
(Vâk., il. 407, 408, 463 ; Mar., i. 342, 362.) 

KHAIRÂN.—" A village of Jerusalem.” (Väk., ii. 506; Mar. 
i. 377.) 

A1 KHAIT.—" A district of the Upper Ghaur of the Jordan 
Valley. The country resembles that of Iràk in the matter of its 
rice, its birds, its hot springs, and excellent crops.”  (Dim., 211.) 

KHAMMAN.— "A district of the Bathaniyvah, in the Haurân 
Province of Syria.” (Väk., ii. 469 ; Mar. i. 365.) 

KHAN as SULTAN.—" A station south of Nabk. It was built 
by Saladin, and lies in a broad plain. There are iron gates on all 
its gateways. In the Khân is running water, brought thither 
underground to à reservoir like a tank. This has apertures from 
which the water flows out into a small channel running round the 
tank, and thence overflows into conduits, and sû to the ground. 
The road from Hims to Damascus has but few buildings on it, 
except in thosetplicesnwrherethére arc" es (RG) 

AL KHANIKAH (THE CLOISTER).—The name of the place of 
worship of the Karrâmite Sect-at Jerusalem.” (VWâk./ni 0 
Mar., i. 336.) 
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KHARANBÂ.—‘ À territory on the road between Halab and the 
Greek country.” (Vâk., ii. 428 ; Mar. i. 340.) 

AL KHARRÜBAH.—‘ A fortress on the sea-coast overlooking 
ÉRRSAVER, 11 428; Mar. i. 340.) 

AL KHASHBIYYAH.—‘ À mountain near Al Massissah, among 
(DErOndemRortenses (Mk "ii 445 : Mar. i 354) 

HisN AL KHAWABi (THE FORTOFTHE EWERS). —% "This fortress 
lies 15 miles south of Antarsûüs, by land. It is situated on à high 
mountain, and is an impregnable place. Its people are the 
Hashishiyyah (Assassins), who are misbelievers in Islam, and be- 
lieve naught of the Last Day, nor of the resurrection after death—- 
Allah curse their unbelief !”  (Id., 20 ; mentioned by Muk., 154.) 

KwHisFin.—‘ À town in the Damascus Province.”  (Vh., 115.) 

‘ À village of the Haurân, on the road down to Egypt, lying 
between Nawâ and the Jordan. It is distant 15 leagues from 
Damascus.” (Vâk. ii. 443 ; Mar. i. 353.) 

AL KHUNASIRAH.—" A fortress,” writes [stakhri, “lying over 
against Kinnasrin, on the desert side, and at its edge and border. 
Lhe Khalif Omar ibn ’Abd al Aziz used to live there. Itis a 
ylace of refuge in our day (tenth century), for the roads are unsafe 
byreasonof the incursionsrof the Greeks.” (Is., 61 ; I. H., 119; 
copied by À. F., 232.) 

“ Khunâsirah,” writes Vâküût, “is a small town of the Halab 
District, near Kinnasrin, and lies close to the desert. It is the 
capital of the district of AI Ahass, and is called after him who 
built it, namely, Khunâsirah ibn ’Amr, sixth in descent from Auf 
ibn Kanânah, King of Syria. Others say he was Khunäsirah ibn 
*Amr, the vicegerent of Al Ashram of the Elephant.” (Väk,, ii. 
242; Mar. 1. 367.) 

“ Khunâsirah,” says Abu Fidä, “lies on the border of the 
desert, west, and somewhat south, of Halah, and two marches 
céantiromit” (A.F. 232.) 

Al Khunâsirah to Halab is 2 days. (1s., I. H., Yäk.) 

KHusÂr.—‘“ A plain lying between Pälis and Halab, and very 
celebrated in those parts. There are here remains of edifices 
and villages covering an extent of some 15 miles.” (Vak., it. 44r: 
MAT. 1 352.) 
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KRawsair.. —"l'hemame of a ‘plec In Syrie (OMR, NN 0 
Mar., i. 356.) 

KHUuwaiLtrAH.--%A place in the neighbourhood of the Filastin 
Province.” (Vâk., ïi. sor ; Mar. i. 376.) 

K1L114.—"% "The namc of a meadow in the Greek country near 
Sumaisàät. In the Halab territory is a town called Külliz, but this, 
I think, is another place. This latter Killiz (spelt with the hard k) 
is a village in the ’Azâz District, lying between Halab and Antà- 
kiyyah.”  (Väâk. iv. 158, 229 ; Mar. ii. 440, 508) 

KINNASRIN (CHaALCIS).—"*The city,” writes Istakhri, in the 
tenth century, “from which the province is named; but itis a 
very small place, and its buildings are insignificant. It was a 
pleasant place to live in till the Greeks took it, but now it has 
become even as a heap of rubbish.”  (Is., 61 ; L. H., 118.) 

‘ Kinnasrin,” writes Mukaddasi, ‘is a town of which the popu- 
lation has decreased. ‘The worthy Shaikh Abu Saïd Ahmad ibn 
Muhammad related to me at Naisabür (in Persia), holding the 
tradition as coming from ’Amr ibn Jarir, who heard the Prophet 
say : ‘ Allah— may His name be exalted and glorified !—spake to 
me in revelation, A w'hichsoerver of three places thou descendest, 
verily it shall become thy abode after thv flight, whether it be A1 
Aadinah, or Al Bahrain, or Ainnasrin.. Now, if anyone should 
ask of me, Mukaddasi, why I have given Halab (Aleppo) as the 
capital of the Kinnasrin District, (thus ignoring the claims of) the 
city (of Kinnasrin), bearing the same name as that of its district, 
I reply, even as I have stated before in the Préface to my work, 
that capitals and towns may be regarded in the light of generals 
and soldiers. And thus it would not be fitting to make Halab, 
which is so lordly, and where is the residence of the Sultan, and 
the place of the Diwâns, or Antäkivyah, with all its wealth, and 
Bâlis, with its great population, even as soldiers (subordinate) to a 
town which is ruined and of small extent (tike Kinnasrin).” 
(Muk., 156. The tradition of the Prophet is repeated in Väk, 
iv. 185.) 

Nûsir-i-Khusrau passed through Kinnasrin in 1047, and speaks 
of it as a village. 

“ Kinnasrin,” says Idrisi, “is a city from which the Province is 
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named. There were in former times fortified walls round it, but 
these were destroyed in the days of the murder of AI Husain, the 
son of the Khalif ’Ali—-Allah accept them both !—bÿ the com- 
mand of the Khalif Vazid. Of these walls some remains may be 
seen to the present day (1154). The place has an impregnable 
fortress. There are also markets, and artificers who live here. It 
stands on the river Kuwaik.” (Id., 25.) 

‘In Kinnasrin,” says ‘Ali of Herat, “the Makam, or Station, 
of the Prophet Sälih is to be seen.” (A. H., Oxf. MS. folio 
T1.) 

The traveller, Ibn Jubair, who passed through Kinnasrin in 
1185, speaks of it as “a town of great importance in former times, 
but now quite ruined and abandoned.” (I. ]., 255.) 

“ Kinnasrin,” writes Yâkût, “lies a day’s march from Halab. 
It was very populous formerly, but when the Greeks took Halab, in 
351 (962), or, as some say, 355 (966), the inhabitants of Kinnasrin 
fled from fear into the country. ‘There is here now (thirteenth 
century) only a Khân for the caravans. In the mountains of 
Kinnasrin is the tomb of the Prophet Säâlih—so some say.”  (Yàk,, 
iv. 184; Mar., ïi. 453.) 

“Kinnasrin,” says Abu Fidâ, “was anciently one of the 
capitals of Syria. At the time of the first conquest the Muslims 
settled here, and Halab is not mentioned in the records. Itis in 
the land of the Rabah tribe. From Ma’arah to Kinnasrin is a 
long march. It was one of the chief towns of Syria, but lost its 
importance when Halab was rebuilt, and so fell to ruins, and is 
now a small village. Below the village the river Kuwaik (Chalus) 
falls into the morass. ‘fhe hill of Kinnasrin overhangs the place. 
It lies a short march from Halab.” (A. F., 267.) 

Kinnasrin to Halab (Is, H. H., Muk.), 1 days march, (1d.) 
20 miles; to Kafar Täb (Muk.), 1 march; to Antäkiyyah (Id.), 
40 miles. 

KIRMIL (1), (CARMEL).—“ A fortress on the high mountain 
above Haïifä, on the Syrian coast. It was known in the early 
days of Islam as the Masjid (Mosque) of Saad ad Daulah.” (Vak, 
iv. 267 ; Mar. ïi. 492.) 

KIRMIL (2), (CARMEI.).—“ A village in the further limits of the 
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Hcebron territory, in the Province of Filastin.”  (Zadem.) This is 
the Carmel mentioned in Joshua xv. 55. 

AL Kiswan, oR AL KuSWaAH (THE GARMENT). — The first 
station on the Pilgrim road out of lamascus. ‘The place is so 
called because the King Ghassän here slew the messengers of the 
King of Rûüm (Greece), who came to demand tribute of him. 
And he here divided their garments (A%szwah).”  (\äk., iv. 275; 
Mar., ii. 498.) 

‘AI Kuswah,” says Abu-l F'idà, “is 12 miles from As Sanamain. 
AT Kuswah is a domain and a halting stage. Near it runs the 
Nahr AI Awaj, which flows down from (Hermon) the Mount of 
Snow. From Al Kuswah to Damascus is 12 miles, and between 
the two is a beautiful pass called ’Akabah ash Shuhürah. Al 
Kuswah lies south of Damascus.” (A. F., 253.) 

“From Al Kiswah,” says Ibn Batütah, “near Damascus, the 
caravans start for Al Madinah.” (I. B., i. 254.) 

Kuswah to Damascus (Muk.) is 2 stages, or (I. K.) 12 miles: 
to Jâsim (Muk.) is 1 march, or (I. K.) 24 miles. 

AL RUBAIPBAH.— A fine quarter lying outside the Mosque 
of Damascus, and towards the south.” (Väk., iv. 34: Mar, 
li. 388.) 

KUBÂKIB (1).—%A well and halting place on the Damascus 
road from Ar Rahbah, between it and As Sabakhah. It lies in 
a desert with no water near it.” (Mar. ii. 383.) 

KUBAKIB (2).—“'The name of a river in the Thughür (or 
Frontier Lands) near Malatyah. It falls into the Euphrates.” 
(Vâk., iv. 26; Mar. ii. 383.) 

RUDHARAN —%A village in the neighbourhood of Halab 
(Aleppo).” (Yâk., iv. 43; Mar, ii. 392.) 

KÜFÂ, OR Barr KÉFÂ—"‘A village near Damascus”” (Väk, 
iv. 201; Mar. üi. 460.) 

KULBAIN.— ‘One of the villages of Damascus, I believe. It 
lies near Tarmis.” (Vâk., iv. 157; Mar., ü. 430.) 

RUNAIKIR —% À village of Damascus. One of the chief of the 
Karmathians was killed here in 290 (903). (Väk, iv. 314; 
Mar., 627.) 

AL KUR' (THE BARE).—“The name of a Wâdi in the Desert 
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of Syria, so called because nothing grows there.” (Vak., iv. 62: 
Mar. ii. 400.) 

KURAN.—‘* Abu Sa’d,” writes Vâkût, “says it is a village of Syria, 
but probably this is a mistake, for L inquired for it when LE was in 
Syria, and could learn nothing of any such place.”  (Väk.. iv. 243 : 
Mar., ii. 483.) 

AL KRURAISHIYYAH.—‘* A village on the coast of Iims, and the 
last village of its territory towards Halab and Antäikivyah. There 
are people in Halab coming from here who called themselves 
Banu al Kurashi. The common people imagine they are of the 
Surishatribeméo IMamwcreditably informed.”" (Vak., iv. 57: 
Mar., ii. 390.) 

KuRrkuSs (Corycos).—"*Ràâs Kurkus (the headland of Kurkus) 
hes 13 miles from the town of Kurkus. Kurkusitselfis a fortress, 
and from it you can see the heights of Cyprus From Ras 
Kurkus to Hisn al Mulawwan is 25 miles.” (Id., 24.) 

KÔRUS (CYRRHUS).—‘* A fort on a mountain that forms part of 
the Jabal Lukkâm.” (Id. 27.) 

“ Kûrus,” writes Vâkût, ‘is an ancient town near Halab, having 
many remains of antiquity lying near it. It is ruined now, but 
there are many fine relics of the past. There is here the tomb of 
Uriyyâ ibn Hannân (Uriah the Hittite?).” (Vak.. iv. 199, copring 
À. H. ; see Oxf. MS, folio 9 verso; Mar., ii 459.) 

“ Kûrus,” says Abu-l Fidà, in the fourteenth century, “is a large 
town, and the capital of its district.” (A. F., 231.) 

Kûrus to Halab (Is., IL. H., Id.) 1 day: to Manbij (Is., LH, Id.) 
2 marches. 

KURZAHIL.—“ A place in the neighbourhood of Halab, in the 
Amk territory.” (Väâk., iv. 56; Mar. 1. 398.) 

AL KUSAIR (r).—%“ J…mmediately to the north of Damasens is a 
large Khan called Al Kusair, and in front of it is a stream of 
water. From thence to l)amascus the road lies continually 
through gardens.” (I. J., 261: mentioned by Vâk. iv. 126; 
Mar., ü. 426.) 

Hisn AL KusaiR (2).—“ A strong fortress.” says Ibn Batütah, 
“]ying south of Al’Amk, in the Halab District.” (L.. Bi 108060) 
The author of the A/aräsid (in Yäk. v. 27) speaks of it as one 
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of the fortificd castles of Halab. ‘This is the place called, by 
William of Tyre, Cesara.  Xt belonged to the Templars. 

Kusair MuiN (3). —%A village in the Ghaur of the Jordan 
Province, “They crush sugar-cane her” @fals, 07 
Mar., ii. 426.) 

KUüSiN.—** A village of the Filastin Province, so I believe.” 
(Vak;siv. 320; Mani. sam) 

KUSTÈN.—‘ A fortress,” writes Vâkût, in 1225, “that was inthe 
district of Ar Rüj,in the Halab Province. It is now in ruins.” 
(Väk:, iv. 07; Mamtil 472) 

AL KUTAYYIFAH (1).—“* There is here,” says Va’kübi, in 89x, 
‘a palace of the Khalif Hishâm ibn ‘Abd al Malik” (Wb., rr2:) 

‘ Al Kutayyifah,” writes Yâkût, “is a village on the north side of 
the Thaniyyat al Ukab (the Eagle’s Pass) as you come towards 
Damascus, from Hims, by the desert road.” (Väk., iv. 144, 
Mar., ii. 435.) 

Al Kutayyifah to An Nabk (Muk.), 1 march, or (I.K) 20 
miles : to Damascus (Muk.), r march, or (I. K.) 24 miles. 

Ar, KUTAYYVIFAH (2).—“'The name of a quarter of Halab 
(Aleppo).” (Mar. in Yâk., v. 27.) 

Ar, KUWAINISAH.—‘ A village of the Ghautah of Damascus.” 
(Väks iv. 267 Mir... 14608 

AL LADHIKIVYAH (LaonicEA AD MaRrE). —‘ The town on the 
coast of the Province of Hims.” (Yb., 172.) 

“ AI Lâdhikiyyah,” says Idrisi, is a very populous city, rich in 
products and good things. It lies on an arm of the sea, and has 
a fine port, in which ships and boats which come hither can 
anchor.” (Id., 23.) 

‘ AI Lâdhikivvah,” says Väkût, “is one of the coast tawns of 
Syria. It was formerly counted as of the Hims Province, but 1s 
at present (1225) counted of the Halab District. It lies 6 leagues 
west of Jabalah. Itis an ancient Greek city, with many antique 
buildings, and has fine dependencies, also an excellendy-built 
harbour. There are rwo castles built on a hill adjoinins, that 
overlooks the suburb. The sea lies west of the city. Al Lâdhi- 
kivyah was taken by the Franks when they gained possession of 
the other coast towns in about the vear soo(under Tancred in 1102). 
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It is now at the present day in Muslim hands. For quite lately, 
namely, in the month Dhüû-l Ka’adah, of the year 620 (December, 
1223), an army from Halab (Aleppo) went against it, and they 
camped there à certain time, until they had destroyed the castle 
and levelled it with the ground, for fear lest it should again be 
occupied by the Franks. 

‘The writer Ibn Fadlan relates the following: Al Lâdhikiyvah 
is a very ancient city, and is called after the name of its founder. 
I saw here in the year 446 (1054) a curious sight. ‘The Muhtasib, 
(Police-Inspector) was wont to collect together in a circle all the 
strumpets, and also the strangers among the Greeks who were 
addicted to riotous living. He would then begin an auction 
among them, crying up the price by Dirhams of each (strumpet), 
and for how much each should hold her for the night. ‘Then the 
couples were taken to the hostelry, where the strangers dwell, and 
each of them received from the Muhtasib (a paper with) the seal 
of the Metropolitan (Al Matrân) as a certificate. For the 
Governor was wont to come round afterwards, and demand this 
(paper) from each of them, and 1f any man were found with a 
strumpet, and had not with him the Metropolitan’s certificate, the 
lacktoftitwwentuillawithehim.” (Vâk., iv. 338 ; Mar. iii 1.) 

AI Lâdhikiyyah,” says Dimashki, “is surrounded by the sea on 
three sides. In its method of building it resembles AT Iskan- 
dariyyah (Alexandria). There is no running water here, and trees 
are scarce. Its buildings are very ancient. In the country round 
are quarries of marble, white, green and variegated. Dair al Fârûs 
{in the city) is one of the most beautiful of convents. On one 
day of the year the Christians all come hither to make their visi- 
tation. The port of Al Lâdhikiyyah is a most wonderful harbour, 
and one of the most spacious, so that it never ceases to be full of 
large ships. There is at its mouth a great chain which protects the 
ships that are inside from the enemies’ ships without.” (Dim., 200.) 

‘AI Lâdhikiyyah,” writes Abu-l Fidà, ‘has many cisterns. 
The city is on the sea-coast, and has a fine and excellent port. 
There is here a convent inhabited by monks called Dair al Farûs, 
which is well built Between Al Lädhikiyyah and Jabalah is à 
distance of 12 miles, and to Antâkiyyah is 48 miles. It is the 
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finest of the coast towns and the strongest, and the port is very 
longe” (AMF ay.) 

Lacdicer was visited by Ibn Bath innr3ss. Tetris: 

“Outside the city is the convent called Dair al Eärûs. Its 
the greatest of the convents of Syria and Egypt, and is inhabited 
by monks. Itis visited by the Christians from all parts. Muslims 
who go there are treated with hospitality by the Christians. Their 
food consists of bread, cheese, olives, vinegar and capers. The 
port Of AT Tädhikiyyah is shut by a chain that stretches between 
two towers, s0 that none can enter or depart without the chain 
being slacked. It is one-of the-finest portssof Syrie” (LB 
179-183.) 

AT Lâdhikiyyah to Antäkiyyah is 3 marches or days (Is., Muk.): 
to Halab, 3 days (Väk.) ; to Jabalah (Id.), ro miles; to"Élisn"al 
Harbadah (Id.), 18 miles. 

LAILCN, OR LaiLÜI.—The name of the mountain which 
overhangs Halab (Aleppo). It lies between it and Antäkivyah. 
There are on its sides many villages and fields. On the summit 
is the watchman of Bait Tâhä ” (see peurs). (ak. iv 7 ee 
ill. 24.) 

Ar, Lajâx (TRacHoNtTrIS). “The name of the black Harrah 
(volcanic country), which is in the country of Salkhad, in Svria. 
‘There are in its boundaries many villages and fields, also a large 
population.” (Vâk., iv. 350; Mar. iii. 8.) 

AL LAJIN (1) (LEG10, sup T0 BE Mecibpo) —" À cityson 
the frontier of Palestine, and in the mountain country. Running 
water is found here. It is well situated, and is a pleasant place.” 
(Muk., 162.) 

Ibn al Fakih, who wrote in the beginning of the tenth century, 
states that ‘there is just outside AI Lajjûn a large stone of round 
form, over which is built a dome, which they call the Mosque of 
Abraham. A copious stream of water flows from under the stone, 
and it is reported that Abraham struck the stone with his staff, 
and there immediately flowed from it water enough to suffice for 
the supply of the people of the town, and also to water their 
lands. This spring continues to flow down to the present day.” 


(LE, 117.) 
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* AI Lajjûn,” says Vâkût, “in the Jordan Province, lies 20 
miles from labariÿyyah, and 40 miles from Ar Ramlah. In the 
middle of the town is a circular rock, and over it a dome. ‘This 
they call the Mosque of Abraham—peace be upon him! Under 
the rock is a copious spring of water. ‘They say that Abraham 
entered the town at the time of his journey up to Egvpt, and with 
him were his flocks. Now the city possessed but little water at 
that time, and the people besought Abraham to travel on because 
of the small quantity of their water-supply. But he was com- 
manded to strike the rock here with his staff, and the water then 
burst forth copiously. The villages and orchards round are all 
now irrigated from this spring, and the rock remains standing even 
toitheipresemedas® (Mk; ive 351; Mar. ii. 8 : mentioned"hy 
ANNE 257.) 

Al Lajjûn to Tabariyyah (Muk.), 1 march, or 20 miles : to 
Kalansuwah (Muk.), r march; to Kafa Säbà (Muk.), by post-road, 
1 march ; to Kaisariyyah (1. Kh.}, 20 miles. 

AL LAJJÉX (2).—“ The name of a station on the Pilgrim road, 
near Tama” “Mhespoet Ar Réispeaks of it as-Al Lajjän.” (Mél, 
iv. 351.) Ibn Batütah speaks of this Al Lajjünas lying ‘between 
Pit Zémand'Hisn'al Karak. There is running watershere’” 
(AR 1. 206:) 

LaAJJÜN (3).—"A town in the Province of Kinnasrin.” (Muk., 
154.) 

LATMIN. —‘A Küûrah (or district) with a fortress in it, belonging 
to the Hims Province” (Vâk. iv. 358; Mar. ill. 13.) 

LAwi.—* A village lying between Näbulus and Jerusalem. The 
tombomLamn(Bevi)ssonof Jacob, is here.” (A. H., Oxf. MS: 
Polos: copied by Yâk, iv. 344; Mar. iv. 3.) 

Lupp (Lypba).—‘"*The ancient capital of Palestine. It fell to 
decay after the founding of Ar Ramlah. Ludd is also the name 
of the district (Kûrah) round the old city.”  (Vb., 110.) 

“ Ludd lies about a mile from Ar Ramlah. ‘There is here a great 
mosque, in which are wont to assemble large numbers of the 
people from the capital (Ar Ramlah), and from the villages round. 
In Lydda, too, is that wonderful church (of St. George) at the 
gate of which Christ will slay the Antichrist.”  (Muk., 1706.) 
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The coming of the Antichrist, Ad Dajjäl, is to be one of the 
great signs of the Day of Résurrection. According to the Tradi- 
tion of the Prophet, Ad Dajjäl will first appear in either Upper 
Mesopotamia or Khurasän. He wiil ride on an ass, and be 
followed by 70,000 Jews of Ispahân. He will reign over the 
earth during forty years, and will ultimatelÿ be slain by the Christ, 
who will meet him at the Gate of Lydda This tradition is 
doubtless due to a distorted version of the story of St. George and 
the Dragon. The Church ofSt. George mentioned by Mukaddasi, 
must have been the original church which the Crusaders restored, 
for the present ruins are those of a building of the Crusading 
epoch. For an illustration of the Church of St. George, see 
S. of IV. P. Memoirs, ü. 267; on p. 138 of the same volume, 
are also some notes by M. Clermont-Ganneau, on the Muslim Ad 
Dajjâl, as the representative of the Christian St. George. 

‘At Ludd,” says Ali of Herat, ‘the Messiah—peace be on 
Him !—once lived. Here, too, is the house of Maryam, and this 
the Franks hold in great veneration.” (A. H., Oxf. MS, f., 32:) 

“ Ludd,” writes Yäkût, in the thirteenth century, “is a village in 
the Jerusalem District. Jesus, the Son of Mary, will slay the Anti- 
christ at the Gate.” (Väk., iv. 354; Mar. ill no: wmermhionen 
by A°F., 227.) 

The ruin of Lydda, when Ar Ramlah was being built, has been 
described in the section on Ar Ramlah (above, p. 303.) 

LÜLÜAH AL KaABÎRAH. —"% À quarter of Damascus lying outside 
thésBâbral Jabiyah.”  (Väk., ive.gq ; dMar., itieses) 

Maip (AR OR RABATH MoaB, AREOPOLIS).—‘* Maäh,” says 
Mukaddasi, “lies in the mountains. ‘The district round has 
many villages, where grow almond-trees and vines. It borders on 
the-desert.” (Muk., 178 ; mentionedvalso. by Mb:,or rs) 

S Maûb is a city on the frontier of Syria, in the territory of the 
Balkä. It was first conquered by Abu ‘Ubaidah in the year 13” 
(Yak, iv:3977 Mar, li 26) 

Mañb,.or Ar Rabbah,” says. Abu-MPidä ir 1322, “Aer 
Balkà Province. According to Muhallabi, this place and Adhruh 
are two towns in the Jabal Ash Sharâh. Maäb was a very ancient 
town ; the relics of which have completely disappeared, and in its 
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place is a village called Ar Rabbah. It is in the district of Al 
Karak, and lies about half a day’s march from this to the north. 
Near Ar Rabbah is an extremely high hill, called Shaïhan,* which 
you see from afar. Maäb is mentioned in the history of the Israel- 
ites. Between it and ’Ammäân along the road by the Maujib 
(river Arnon) is 48 miles.” (A. F., 247.) 

Maäb to Sughar (Muk.), r march : to’Ammäân (Muk.), : march. 

MaA’aLivA.—‘ À fine castle on a hill and well fortified. In its 
lands is Al Kurain (Montfort), an impregnable castle lying 
between two hills, and this was a frontier fortress of the Franks. 
It was taken by Sultan Baibars. ‘There lies near it a valley most 
pleasant and celebrated among all the valleys, for its musk-pears, 
the like of which are found nowhere else for exquisiteness of per- 
fume and excellence of flavour. There are also grown here 
citrons of such a size that à single fruit weighs 6 Jamascus 
Ratls (or about 18 Ibs.).” (Dim., 211.) 

MA'ARRAH AN NU’MAN.—"An ancient city, now (891) a ruin. 
It lies in the Hims Province.” (Yb., 111.) 

Istakhri writes, in 951 : “The fields of Na’arrah an Nu’mân, 
and all the surrounding lands of the town, are watered by the 
rains only (not irrigated), for there is no running water in those 
parts, nor springs. So in truth is it throughout most of the 
Kinnasrin District. The people, too, drink the rain- water. 
The city is very full of good things, and very opulent. ‘There 
are figs, pistachios, and the like cultivated here, also vines.” 
se On EI Prre; copiéd by À. F., 23r.) 

The town was visited by Nâsir-i-Khusrau in 1047. He writes 
in his Diary : “Six leagues from Sarmin we came to Ma’arrah 
an Nu’mân, which has a stone wall, and is a populous town. At 
the city gate I saw a column of stone on which something was 
inscribed in writing other than Arabic. One whom TI asked con- 
cerning it said it was a talisman against scorpions, and, thereby, 
no scorpion could ever come into or abide in the town: and 
even were one to be brought in, and then set free, it would flec 
away and not remain inthe place. ‘The height of this column, 
according to my estimation, might be ro cubits. ‘The bazaars of 


* Recalling the name of Sihon, King of the Amorites. 
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Ma'arrah an Nu’mäân I saw full of traffic. ‘The Friday Mosque is 
built on a height, in the midst of the town, so that from whatever 
side it may be vou enter the mosque, vou go up thereto by thirteen 
steps. ‘The arable land belonging to the town is all on the hillside. 
and is of considerable extent. ‘There are here also fig-trees and 
olives, and pistachios and almonds and grapes in plenty. The water 
for the city is from the rains, and also from wells.”  (N. Kh., 3:) 

“Naarrah an Nu'män,” reports Idrisis “isa plage. 4m 
district of Kinnasrin. It is very populous and well built, haviag 
good bazaars. Nowhere in its territory or in its neighbourhood 
is there any running water nor any spring. ‘The sand has invaded 
most of its land. ‘The people drink from rain-water. The place 
has many good things, such as olive-trees and vines, and figs and 
pistachios, and nuts and the like.” (Id., 27.) 

The traveller Ibn Jubair passed by Ma’arrah an Nu’män in 
1185. He writes: 

+ And we passed on the right of our road going south, but 
lving at a distance of 2 leagues away, the lands of Ma arrah, all 
black with olives, figs and pistachios, and other sorts of fruit-trees. 
Everywhere round the town are gardens, even for 2 days’ journer 
distant, It is one of the most fertile and the richest lands in the 
world. Over against it are the Lebanon Mountains, very high 
and steep, running all along the sea-coast. On these are the 
castles of the Ismailians.” (I. J., 256.) 

Maarrah an Nu‘mân,” says Väküt, “is called after An Nulmiän 
ibn Bashir, the Companion of the Prophet, who died here. To 
the south of the wall, before entering the town, is a tomb, said to 
be that of Joshua, son of Nun. But the truth is, his tomb is at 
Näbulus.  Ma'arrah is a large city lying between "Een 
Hamäh. It has olives and figs and pistachios in quantity, and it 
possesses broad lands. Its water comes entirely from wells. 
(Väk., iv. 574: Mr, ill. 120.) 

 Ma'arrah Numän, in the Halab Province,” says Dimashki, 
“js also known as Dhât Kasrain (Possessed of two Castles), It 
has extensive groves of trees bearing figs, pistachios, almonds, 
apricots, olives, pomegranates, apples, and other fruits. All these 
are watered by the rains, and they only require that the soil 
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should be turned up below them (and need no artificial irriga- 
tion)” (Dim. 205.) 

Abu-1 Fidà adds nothing to the foregoing, except to state that 
‘the people drink well-water only.” (A. K., 265.) 

Ma'arrah an Nu’mân was visited by Ibn Batûtah in 1355. “It 
was called 50,” he says, “from An Nu’män ibn Bashir, the Com- 
panion of the Prophet, who lies buried here. The place was for- 
merly called Dhât al Kusûr (Possessed of Castles). Or they say 
An Nu’mûn is the name of a high hill in the neighbourhood. It 
is a fine town, but small. The figs and pistachios from here are 
exported to Damascus. The Khalif Omar ibn ‘Abd al Aziz lies 
buried a league from the town.” (I. B., i. 143.) 

Maarrah an Nu’mân to Halab (Väk.), 2 days; to Hisn Mansür 
(Id.), 1 day. 

MaAARRAH MasRiN (0R NASRÎN).—‘ A small town in a district 
of the same name lying 5 leagues from Halab.” (Vaäk., iv. 574; 
Mar., iii. 120.) Both ‘“ Masrin ” and “ Nasrin ” are probably cor- 
rupted from ‘ Kinnasrin.” The town is also mentioned by Abu-l 
Hi (APE. 235) 

AL MaDAIN.—‘The name of two villages in the neighbour- 
hood of Halab. They lie in the plain of the Bani Asad tribe.” 
He, iv. 447: Mar. 1. 62.) 

Mapyax (MipiaN).—This town in reality is within the 
borders of the Hijjâz, for the Arab Peninsula includes all within 
the line of the sea, and Madyan lies on the coast. Here may be 
seen the rock which Müûsà (Moses) struck when he gave water to 
the flocks of Shw’aib (Jethro). Water here is abundant. In this 
town the weights and measures, and the customs of the inhabi- 
tants, are those of Syria.” (Muk., 170.) 

 Madyan,” says Vâkût, “is the city of the people of Shu’aib. 
It lies 6 marches from Tabük on the Babhr Kulzum (Red Sea). 
It is a larger town than Tabûk. There is here the well from 
which Müûsâ watered the flocks of Shu'aib. I, Vakuüt, have seen 
this well, and it is covered in, with a house built over it, and the 
water runs from a spring. It is called Madyan Kaum Shuaib 
(Midian of Jethro’s People), and is called after Madyan, the son 
of Abraham—peace be on him!” (VYâk,iv. 451; Mar,, it. 64. 

3e 
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lhe position of the ancient city of Madyan, or Midian, would 
appear to be rather douhtful. It is marked on the accompanying 
map, according to Sir F. Burton’s view, who identifies it with the 
modern Maknä, on the coast of the Gulf of Akaba. (Gold Moines 
of Midian, 1878, p. 331.) Sprenger, however, in his Æ4/ Geo- 
graphie Arabiens, puts it inland, or, as an alternative, on the Red 
Sea coast, south of ’Ainûnä. 

MacHäAR.—-‘A village of the Filastin Province.” (Väk., iv. 
582; Mar, iii. 125.) 

MaAGHRAH.— À place in Syria, in the lands of the Kalb tribe.” 
(Väksiv. 583; Mar. il. 126) 

ManrÜBaH.—"A place lying between Halab and Antâkiyyah 
(Antioch), and about 2 leagues from Antâkiyyah.”  (Bil., 147.) 

AL MAHÜZ AL AwWar, AND MAHËZ ATH THANi (THE First 
AND SECOND MAHÜZz).—‘ A fortress on the sea-share, 25 miles 
from ’Askalân ; opposite it on the land-side are Kûüm Zanjil and 
Bait Jibril, which are two halting stations. From Al Mähüz the 
First on to Al Mâhûz the Second is 25 miles. Thence on to 
Vâfà, the port of Jerusalem, is but a short 2 marches.” (Id., 5.) 

Al Mâhôz to Ar Ramlah (Muk.) is 1 march. 

MaAHCz JuBaIz.—" A place at the mouth of the Nahr Ibrahim. 
Thence to the Bay of Sulam is 3 miles, and to the City of Jubail 
is 5 miles.” (Id. 17.) 

Maipa’i.—-‘ À village of the Iklim (District) of Khaulän, in 
SH GAR.. iv..7 13 SAMAT.; NL. 19%) 

MatFA'AH—A village of the Balkà Province of Syria.” 
(Mar. ii, 185) 

AL MaiTÈR.—“* One of the villages of Damascus.” (Väk., 
iv. 716 ; Mar, iii. 185.) 

AL MaJDaL.—‘A domain not far from ’Ain al Jarr. It lies 
on the road between Ba'albakk and Wädi at Taim” (A. F., 
320.) Mukaddasi calls the place Majdal SaJam. 

From this place to Sûr (Tyre) (Muk.) is 2 stages, and to 
Bâniyâs (Muk.) is 2 stages. 

MAJDALIYABAH.—"* À village near Ar Ramlah, where there is a 
strong fortress.” (Väk., 1v.4278 ; Mar., ill. 455 Gr, 61) 

MakaD.—%A village in Syria, from which the wine called 
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Makadi is named. It is said to be of the Hims Province, or else 
it is a village of the Bathaniyyah. ‘The name of the wine is some- 
times spelt Makaddi. Further, Makdiyah, or A1 Makadd, is said 
to be à village of the Haurân border near Adhriat” (Yäk, 
iv. 589; Mar. üïi. 130.) 

MakrA.—" A village of Syria, lying near Damascus.” (Väk., 
iv. 604; Mar. iii. 133.) 

MaALATYAH, OR MALATIVYAH (MITELENE). —“"This fortress was 
first conquered by ’Iyâd ibn Ghanam. The town was rebuilt by 
order of the Khalif al Mansûr, and refortified in 139 (756). He 
built also à mosque there, the whole in the space of six months. 
For the garrison they built for each company, of from ten to 
fifteen men, and for their captain, two habitations, one above and 
one below, and under both a stable. Also they built à military 
post at a distance of 3 miles from the town, and another at the 
river Kubâkib. Al Mansûr garrisoned Malatyah with 4,000 
MEN (BI 186, 187; I. E., 114.) 

“ Malatyah,” says Istakhri, ‘is à large town, and one of the 
strongest of the fortresses, and was one of the most important in 
the matter of garrison and armament. It lies on this side of the 
Jabal al Lukkâm in the country towards Mesopotamia. There 
are round it many hills on which are nut-trees, and almonds and 
vines ; and the land bears the fruits of both hot and cold climates. 
Nothing is impossible to grow there. At this present day (tenth 
century) it is one of the strongest of the Greek towns, and is in- 
habited by Armenians. It was conquered in the year 319 (931).” 
01,021. H..120) 

“Malatyah,” Idrisi reports, “is a fortified town, and in old days 
it was a great place, but the Greeks ravaged it many times, and 
have wasted its prosperity and seized on its wealth.”  (Id., 26.) 

“Malatyah,” says Vâkût, “is a city that was founded by 
Alexander. Its mosque was built by some of the Companions of 
the Prophet. It lies in the Greek country, and is very celebrated, 
but is now beyond the limits of Syria ‘The town was rebuilt by 
the Khalif al Mansür’s orders in the year 140, and resettled with 
an Arab population.” (Väk., iv. 633 ; Mar., in. 144. Mentioned 
ASOIOV A; F., 235.) 

32—2 
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Malatyah to Manbij (Is, I. H., Id.) is 4 or 5 days; to Hisn 
Mansûr (Is., I. H., Id.) is 2 days, or 30 miles; to Marash (Is, 
I. H.), 3 long marches ; to Shamshäât (Id.), 51 miles. 

Ma’ravÂ.—" A place in the Jordan Province in"Syria®” (Yak 
iV678; Man, ii. 129.) 

Ma’LÜLA.—" A district near Damascus, where there are many 
villages.” (Väâk. iv. 578; Mar, iii. 123.) 

Mawei] (HiERAPOLIS).—“* Manbij, in the ’Awäsim Province, 
lies not far from Bâlis. It is a fertile place with markets, many 
ancient monuments, and great walls. But the desert lies around 
it. Most of its fields and lands are rain-watered. It is protected 
by a small fort built in the Greek days. ‘The poet Al Buhturi 
and his son were both from this place.” (ls, 62; "4H 
copied by'A. F, 271.) 

“ Seven miles from Manbij,” writes Ibn al Fakih, ‘is a Hammah 
(hot-spring), over which is a dome, called AI Mudir (the Inspector). 
On the edge of the bath is the image of a man made of black 
stone. According to the belief of the women of the place, any 
who are barren have but 10 rub themselves on the nose of this 
statue, and they will forthwith conceive. There is here also a 
hot bath, called the Bath of the Boy (Hammäâm as Sawäbi), where 
there is the figure of a man in stone, and the water for the bath 
gushes out from his nether parts.” (I. F., 117.) 

Manbij,” says Nâsir-i-Khusrau, “is the first town of Syria 
after crossing the Euphrates.” It is, according to Idrisi (in 1154), 
a large town lying 1 long march from the Euphrates. It has 
double walls, and was originally built by the Greeks. It has 
thronged bazaars, great wealth, fine crops, and plenteous pro- 
visions.” (Id. 26.) 

Manbij was visited by Ibn Jubair in 1185. He speaks of its 
good air and the gardens and trees lying to the east and west of 
the town, which produce abundance of fruits. The water, he 
reports, was good and in plenty, for there were wells of sweet 
water. “The surrounding land is excellent, and fit for growing 
all sorts of fruits. ‘The markets and streets are wide and thronged, 
and the shops good. ‘The thoroughfares are roofed in and high. 
Of old, Manbij was a city of the ancient Greeks, ard there are 
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many remains of antique buildings in the neighbourhood. A 
strong castle stands in the city, where the people may retire in 
case ofneed.… (TJ. 250.) 

‘ Manbij,” says Vâkût, “is a large and ancient town of Greek 
origin, lying 3 leagues from the Euphrates and ro leagues from 
Halab. Their drinking water is from channels that run on the 
surface of the ground ; also from many wells which gush out with 
sweet water. The Khalif Ar Rashid made Manbij the capital of 
his new-made province of the ’Awâsim. The city stands in a fine 
and fertile plain. It is surrounded by a stone wall very strongly 
built. In our day (thirteenth century) it belongs to the Sultan of 
Halab (Aleppo). It was first conquered after Antâkiyyah and 
Halab by ’Ivâd ibn Ghanam” (Vâk., iv. 654; Mar. iii. 153.) 

“ Manbij,” writes Abu Fidâ, “is one of the Syrian towns 
built by the Chosroes of Persia who conquered Syria. He called 
it Manbik, and raised there a fire temple, and made governor à 
certain man called Ibn Dunyâr— one of the race of Ardashir, son 
of Bâbak. This man was the ancestor of Sulaimân ibn Majalid, 
the Jurisconsult. The name of the town was Arabicized into 
Manbij. It is said the Fire Temple was first so called, and that 
the name passed to the town. ‘There are at the present time 
many water channels and gardens in Manbij. The principal tree 
is the mulberry, which is used for feeding the silkworm. It grows 
all round the walls in great profusion. Most of the walls and 
houses of the city are now in ruins (fourteenth century)” (A.F.,, 
271) 

Manbij to Malatyah (Is., I. H., Id.)is 4 or 5 dayss to Halab 
(se Le Hs Nue, Id),sudayus:; tosther Euphrates”"([s.. LUE, 
NGk., ld'),r"Shortmarch ; to Kürus (Is., L. H., Id'} is 2"mareltes. 
to Summisat (Is, I. H.)ssdapssoto Al Hadath (Is, I. H., Id’), 
2 days ; to Shamshât (Id.), 3 or 2 days. 

JisR Mari] (THE BRIDGE OF MaANmij).— A small city on 
the Eupbhrates with a fortress. Its lands are watered by irrigation 
and by the rains. Its drinking water is from the Euphrates.” 
(62; 1H. 120.) 

It is also called Kala’at an Najm (The Castle of the Star). 

“This,” says Vâküt, “is a fortified castle, standing high on a hill, 
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overhanging the east bank of the Euphrates.  Below it is a popu- 
lous suburb; and there is a bridge called Jisr Manbij here, 
which the caravans from Harrân to Syria cross to go to Manbij, 
which lies 4 leagues distant. It belongs now to the Sultan of 
Halab.” (Yâk., iv. 165 ; Mar., ïi. 443.) 

‘ Kala’at an Najm, or Jisr Manbij,” says Abu l Fidä, “lies on 
the Euphrates, 25 miles from Manbij. ‘This fort is so high as to 
be in the clouds. It was formerly called Hisn (Fortress of) 
Manbij, but came to be called Kala’at an Najm. It was rebuilt 
by the Sultan (Nûr ad Din) Mahmüd ibn Zanki. It has now 
(1321) a strong garrison, who make incursions into the Frank 
country. Vou pass over this bridge to go to Harrân. A long 
march beyond it you come to Hisn Baddäyä, which you pass 
going to Saruj.” (A. F., 233.) 

MaNÎN.—“A village of the Jabal Sanir, belonging to the 
Damascus Province.” (Vâk., iv. 674; Mar., iii. 167.) 

ManNaGH.—" A large village with a Friday Mosque of the 
’Azâz District, near Halab. Some say its name was anciently 
written Manna’ (with ’47# instead of gain), and that it became 
altered.” (Vâk., iv. 667; Mar. iii. 162.) 

MaRAKIYYAH.— À castle on the Hims coast. It lay in ruins 
(after the first Muslim conquest, and the Khalif), Mu’äwiyah 
afterwards rebuilt and garrisoned it.”  (Vâk., iv. 5o1: Mar. 
1. 83) 

MaR’ASH ((ERMANICIA).-- This town was rebuilt by the 
Khalif Mu’âwiyah, who put a garrison there. Al ’Abbas, the son 
of the Khalif Al Walid ibn ’Abd al Malik, refortified Mar’ash, and 
brought a settled population to live here. He built the great 
Mosque also.”  (Bil., 188.) 

 Mar'ash is a small town of northern Syria” (EH... 206, 
263.) 

“It was refortified by Hârüûn ar Rashid.” (Mas., viii. 295). 

 Mar’ash is of the same size as Al Hadath. It has well forti- 
fied walls and bazaars. Many come thither for merchandise and 
provisions.” (Id., 27.) 

“Marash,” says Vâknt, ‘is à city between ‘the’ Fonher 
Province of the Thughür and Syria. It was rebuilt by the Khalif 
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Ar Rashid. It has double walls and a ditch. Inits midstis a 
fortress, surrounded by a wall, called Al Marwâni, which was built 
by the Khalif Marwân al Himär; there is a suburb called Al 
Hârûniyyah, out beyond the Bâb al Hadath”” (Vâk., iv. 498 ; 
Mar., ili. 81.) 

Mar'ash to Antäkiyyah (Is, I. H.) is 2 days ; to Al Hadath 
(ls:, I H,, Id.) is 1 day ; to Malatyah (Is., I. H.), 3 long marches; 
to AI Härûniyyah (Is., I. H.)is 1 march. 

Ma’RÂTHÀ.—‘" À village of Halab, and near Ma’arrah.” (Vâk., 
M3 Mar, ii. 120.) 

MarBÜ’.—‘ A place in the neighbourhood of Salamiyah, in 
Syria.” (Vâk., iv. 486 ; Mar. iii. 74.) 

MarDÂ.—" A village near Nâbulus.” (Väâk., iv. 493; Mar, 
i078:) 

MarimiN (1).—‘One of the villages of Hims.” 

Marîmin (2).—‘ Also a celebrated village of Halab.” (Yäk. 
1v. 516 ; Mar. iii. 88.) 

MaRJ ’ADHRA.—"* A meadow lying 12 miles from Damascus in 
the "Ghautah.” (Mas. v. 16; Vâk., iv. 488 ; Mar. iïi. 75.) 

MaARJ AL ATRAKHÜN.—% À meadow near Al Massissah.” (Vak., 
iv. 487 ; Mar. iii. 74.) 

Mar] DÂPIK.— ‘A meadow in the Kinnasrin District. The 
Khalif Sulaiman died and was buried here in 99 (718). (Mas, 
V. 397.) 

MaRJ AL KHaALîJ (THE MEADOW OF THE CANAL).—" A place 
of the (Frontier Fortresses of the) Thughür of Al Massissah.” 
(Vâk., 1v. 488; Mar. iii. 75.) 

Mar] RAHIT.—‘A celebrated meadow near Damascus, and 
towards the east after passing Marj ’Adhrâ. As you go by Al 
Kusair, travelling to Thaniyyat al Ukkäâb (the Eagles’ Pass), along 
the  Hims road, it lies to the right”  (Vâk., ii. 743; iv. 488; 
Mar. dti. 75.) 

“ Marj Rähit is the name of the meadow lying in the Ghautah 
to the east of Damascus, where the great battle took place between 
the Yamanites and the Kaisites. The Khalif Marwân and the 
Yamanites obtained the victory, and put the Kaisites of Ibn 
Zubair’s party to flight, whereby he, Marwân, was established in 
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the Khalifate.* It took place in the year 64 (683). (AE, 
230.) 

MaRJ AS SurrAR.—%A celebrated meadow in the Ghautah of 
Damascus, lying between the city and the Khaulân District. It 
is here the great battle took place in the days of the Omayyad 
Khalifs.”  (Vâk., it 400; iv. 488; Mar, ii. 160 ; ii. 75.) 

Mar] 'UYÈN (THE MEALOW OF THE SPRINGS).—‘%A meadow 
in the coast lands of Syria” (Väk., ivn488;- Mar, Mie) 
Possibly the Zo7 of 1 Kings xv. 20. 

Hi1SN AI MaRKAB (THE CASTLE OF THE WATCH-TOWER, THE 
CASTRUM MERGHATUM OF THE CRUSADES).—‘“A castle situated 
on a mountain that stands isolated on all sides.” (Id., 22.) 

AT Markab,” says Vâkût, “is a town and castle overhanging 
the shore of the Syrian Sea. It protects the city of Bulunyäs, and 
the coast of Jabalah. Everyone who has seen it reports that they 
never saw the like for strength. It was built by the Muslims in 
454 (1062). (Väk. iv. 500 ; Mar., ii. 82.) 

“ Hisn al Markab,” says Dimashki, “is an impregnable fortress 
on a tongue of land overhanging the sea. It was built in the form 
of a triangle, by Rashid ad Din,+t from the stones of ancient ruins. 
It was afterwards rebuilt by the Christians, and in our days (1300) 
the Muslims have retaken it and rebuilt it.” {Dim., 208.) 

AT Markab and Bulunyâs,' writes Abu-l Fidà, ‘lie on the 
coast of Hims. Al Markab is the name of the castle, which is 
very strongly built, and high up, overlooking the sea. Bulunyäs 
(Apollonia) is the name of the town to which it belongs, and 
which lies about a league distant therefrom. It has fruit-trees, 
and quantities of the salsuginous shrubs called Zamd ; they grow 
also the sugar-cane. ‘There are many springs in the neighbour- 
hood. Bulunyäs is less large than Jabalah. It lies 12 miles from 
Antartûs. The fortress of Al Markab was built by the Muslims 
in the year 454 (1062), as Ibn Munkid relates in his work on 
fortresses.” (A. F., 265.) 

The fortress of AI Markab was visited by Ibn Batûtah in 1355. 
He describes it as “one of the great fortresses of Syria, like that 


* See Weil, Geschichte der Ahalifen, i. 348. 
+ Chief of the Ismailians (Assassins). 
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of Al Karak. Itis built on the summit of a high mountain. 
Outside it lies a suburb where strangers dwell, for they are not 
allowed to enter the castle. Sultan Kalä’ân took it from the 
Greeks (Crusaders).” (I. B., i. 183.) 

From Hisn al Markab to Antarsûs (Id.), is 8 miles: to 
Bulunyâs (Id.), is 8 miles. 

AL MaRrRËT.—"A place, as it is said, of the lands of the 
Ghäassämkingsain Syria.” (Mäk. ive 504 ; Mar. iiin 84) 

MASHGHARA.—"* One of the villages of Damascus in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Bik4’ (of Cwælo Syria).” (Vâk., iv. 54o ; Mar. 
lil. 104.) 

AL MasDaAr.-—"A place that you go to from At Tür (Sinai). 
There is beautiful sand here and clear water, wherein they fish for 
Detris ts, (Id., 2.) 

AL MasH’aR.—-" A ruined village lying half a day’s journey 
south of Hims.” (I. J. 260, written in 1185.) 

AL MassissaAH (1), (MoPsuEsTIA). — This city was conquered 
inthe year 84 (703) by Abd Allah, son of the Khalif "Abd al 
Malik, and during his father's Khalifate. He built the fortifica- 
tions here on the old line of the walls, and settled à garrison in 
them. He built a mosque also on the summit of the hill of the 
fort. A church in the fortress was turned into a granarv, where 
provisions were stored. ‘The fortresses round Al Massissah were 
all dismantled. The Khalif Omar ibn "Abd al ’Aziz built a 
mosque in the Kafarbayyà quarter and made a great cistern, 
whereon his name was inscribed. This mosque fell to ruin in the 
Khalif Al Mu’tasims days. It was called Masjid al Hisn (the 
Fort Mosque). ‘he quarter of Al Khusûs to the east of the 
Jaihân (river Pyramus) was built by the Khalif Marwän. He 
built a wall round it, and set in wooden gates, and dug a ditch. 
The Khalif Härûn ar Rashid built Kafarbayyà, and fortifñied it 
with a ditch. Al Mansûr built a Jami Mosque in a place where 
there was formerly a temple. He made his mosque three times 
as large as 'Omar's Mosque : and it was added to subsequently by 
Maman” (Bil, r65, r66: I. E., vv2 ;°Mins., vitieegs.) 

* The bridge on the road from Al Massissah to Adanah, which 
lies g miles from Al Massissah, was built in the year 125 (743). 
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It is called Jisr al Walid, after the Khalif Walid ibn Yazid ibn 
Abd al Malik. ‘The Khalif al Mu'tasim restored it in 223 (840).” 
(Bit, 1689 Vak., ii 82; Mar i255) 

‘ AI Massissah,” says Istakhri in 943, “is, in truth, two towns. 
One is called Al Massissah, the other Kafarbayyà, and they lie on 
either bank of the Jaihân River. Between themis a stone bridge. 
Both quarters are well fortified, and they are built on elevations. 
One who is sitting in the Friday Mosque of the town can see 
down to the sea-shore nearly 4 leagues away. All the intervening 
ground is a fertile plain, very pleasant and beautiful. The people 
of Al Mossissah are agreeable, its markets are numerous, its ways 
excellent.” (Is, 63; I. H., r22 ; copied by A. F., 251.) 

According to the report of Idrisi, “the name of Al Massissah 
in the Greek language is Mâmistrà (Mopsuestia). The city con- 
sists of two towns which lie on either side the river Jaihân. Be- 
tween them is a stone bridge. The one town is called Al Mas- 
sissah, and the other Kafarbayyà, and they both have extensive 
gardens and fields. The river Jaihân flows out from the Greek 
country down to AI Massissah, and thence to the lands of Hisn 
al Mulawwan, where it falls into the sea, 12 miles distant from Al 
Massissah.”  (Id., 24.) 

‘ Al Massissah,” says Vâkût, “is a city on the Jaihân River. of 
the Thughür (or Frontier Province) of Syria, lying between 
Antäkiyyah and the Greek country. At present (1225) it is in 
the hands of Ibn Layün (Leo of Armenia). There are many 
gardens watered by the Jaïhân River. It is here the Muslims of 
old were in garrison against the Greeks. Al Massissah had 
originally a wall and five gates.  Historians say it was called after 
its founder, Massissah ibn Ar Rûm, grandson of Sam (Shem). Al 
Muhallabi relates that the peculiar products of the ‘Fhughür are 
the fur pelisses made up at Al Massissah, which are exported 
thence to all parts of the world. A single pelisse will often reach 
the value of 30 Dinars (£rs).” (Wâk.,avwe5s8 ; Mar: di. 1129) 

AI Mamüriyyah is one of the special names of the city of 
AT Massissah. It was so named by the Khalif al Mansür. The 
city had been ruined by the neighbourhood thereto of the enemy. 
When the Khalif al Mansür came to the throne, he set here a 
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garrison of 8,000 men. In 139 (756) he rebuilt the city-walls, 
which had been shattered by earthquakes. He brought the popu- 
lation back in 140, and built here the Jâmi Mosque.”  (Bil, 166; 
Mk NV 570% MAR, 11 124.) 

“ Kafarbayyà is the name of the town opposite Al Massissah, 
on the Jaihân River. At the present day (thirtwenth century) it 
is in the hands of Ibn Layûn (Leo, King) of Armenia. IL was, 
of old, a large town, with markets and strong walls. It had four 
gates. It was ruined in very early days, was rebuilt by Ar 
Rashid, who fortified it and dug the ditch, and after him by Al 
Mämûn, who increased the taxes due for all the houses and 
Khâns. But the building of the city was only finished in Al 
Mu'’tasim’s days.” (Vâk., iv. 287; Mar. ii. 502.) 

Abu-l Fidà and Dimashki (Dim., 214; A. F., 251) add nothing 
to the foregoing. 

From Al Massissah to Bayyâs (Is., I. H., Id.), r or 2 marches: 
to Min Zarbah (Is., I. H., Id.), : march ; to-Adhammhe(Iss 4 He 
Id.), 1 march or day; to Iskandarûnah (Id.), 4 miles; down to 
the sea-shore (Id.), 12 miles. 

AL Massissax (2).—"* A village of Damascus near Bait Lihyà.” 
(Vâk., iv. 558 ; Mar. iüi. 112.) 

Masvie, OR Masyar.—"* A celebrated and well-fortified castle 
belonging to the Ismailians (Assassins). It is situated near the 
coast in the district of Taräbulus.”  (Vak.,iv., 556: Mar., ii. 111.) 

“ Masyâf,” says Abu-l Fidà, “ is a beautiful place, with à small 
river coming from a spring. JÏt has gardens ; also a strong for- 
tress. It is a centre of the Ismailian Doctrine, and lies on the 
eastern flank of the Jabal al Lukkäâm, about a league south of 
Bârîin (Mons Ferrandus), and a day's journey west of Hims.” 
CALE. 239:) 

The Castles of the Ismailians, or Assassins, were passed by the 
traveller Ibn Batûtah in 1355. Besides Hisn al Masyàf, he 
mentions, as lying in the same neighbourhood : Hisn al Kadmüs, 
Hisn al Mainakah, Hisn al Ullaikah, and Hisn al Kahf. (1 B., 1 
166.) 

AL MasivaH.—""A village lying near the Fortress of Hunain, 
after leaving Baniyâs.” (I. J., 304.) 
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AL MÂTIRÜN.— “A place in Syria near Jamaseus.” (Väk,. 
iv. 395 ; Mar, iïi. 32.) 

MavANIJ.— tt Said to be a place in Syria,” writes Väküût, “but I 
know not where it is situated.”  (Vâk., iv. 708; Mar., iii. 182.) 

Hisx AE MÂZDASIYYAH, OR AL MURADISIYYAH.— À fortress 
lying 8 miles from Bairût, and 6 miles from Nahr al Kalb (the 
bou River)” (Id) 

Ar, MaziMAN.—fA village lying about 1 league from ’Askalân. 
The celcbrated battle between the Franks and the people of 
Ascalon took place here.”  (Väk., iv. 392 ; Mar., iii. 30.) 

MiHRÂJ.—‘ À mountain pass in Syria.” (Yâk., iv. 424; Mar. 
ii. 48.) 

MikNÂ.— A village near Aïlah. The Prophet made a capitu- 
lation with the people of this place ; it was inhabited by Jews.” 
(Vâk., iv. 610 ; Mar., iii. 135.) 

MimAs.—‘ À small fortified town which lies on the sea, and 
belongs to Ghazzah.” (Muk., 174.) 

“ Mimäs to ’Askalan going west is 20 miles.” (Id.) 

Mimäs, or Maimäs, is the “ Majuma of Gaza” mentioned by 
Antoninus Martyr (see P. P. Text, p. 26), and by Greek geo- 
graphers is called Marwduæ. Quatremère (Sw/tans Mamlouks, ï. 
229) says that the name is apparently of Egyptian origin, and 
comes from the two words 74 and Ze», the two meaning % mari- 
time town.” Both Ascalon and Gaza had ports called J/aiwma ; 
and Jamnia likewise, according to Pliny. 

AL MizZAH —% A village of Damascus. It lies to the south, 
just above the village of An Nairâb. Itis a very fine village, with 
a large mosque and a tank.” (I. J., 210.) 

AI Mizzah,” says Väkût, ‘is a large-and richsvilléss in tte 
upper part of the Ghautah (of Damascus), on the side of the 
mountain. Itis situated half a league from lamascus. It is 
called Mizzah Kalb, because the tomb of Dahyah al Kalbi, the 
Prophet's Companion, is here.” (Yâk, iv. 522; Mar. ill. 91.) 
MU'AN, or MAAN.—‘ A small town,” writes Istakhri, in 951, 
on the border of the desert. Its inhabitants are of the 
Omayyah clan, and of their clients, and travellers are well re- 
ceived there. It is a fortress of the Sharäh District.” (Is., 65; 
I. H., 124 ; Copied by A. F7220) 
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 Mu’än, or Ma’ân,” says V'âkût, “is a town on the edge of the 
desert of Syria, towards the Hijjâz, in the Balkä Province. It is 
at the present day ruined (thirteenth century). The Hajj (Pilgrim) 
road goes through it, and there is a station there.” (Vâk., iv. 571: 
Mar., iii. 118.) 

 Mu’än, in the Karak Province,” writes Dimashki, “is a small 
city on the edge of the desert. It was built by some of the 
Omayyad family who settled here, but afterwards departed. At 
the present day it is a station of the Hajj, and there is a market 
here for their provisioning and comfort.” (Dim, 213.) 

Abu-l Fidà repeats the above, and adds, “ Mu’än lies a day’s 
march from Ash Shaubak.” (A. F., 220.) 

Ma’än was visited by Ibn Batûtah in 1355. “It is,” he says, 
‘the last place in Syria. We went thence down the pass called 
*Akabah as Sawän into the desert.” (I. B., i. 257.) 

AL MUHAJJaH.—‘ One of the villages of the Haurân. They 
say there are buried in its Jämi Mosque, seventy prophets. There 
is also here a stone to which they make visitation, saying that the 
Prophet Muhammad once sat upon it. But the truth is that he 
neverswent beyond Busrâ.” (Vâk., iv. 424; Mar., iii. 47) 

AL MUHAMMADIVYAH.— À place near Damascus.”  (VYäk., iv. 
430; Mar. ii. 51.) 

Mummil.—‘A place in the lands of the Ghassân tribe in 
Syria.” (Vâk., iv. 422; Mar., iii. 46.) 

Mukis.—‘* A village of the Haurân.” (Mar. ïti. 140.) 

HISN AL MULAWWAN.—‘* A fortress lying 15 miles from Hisn 
al Basâ, and 25 miles from Râs Kurkus.” (Id., 24) It is said 
to be the ancient Poiliké. 

AL MUNAITIRAH.—‘ À fortress in Syria, situated near ‘l'arà- 
bulus.” (Vâk., iv. 673; Mar., iii. 166.) 

Hisx MÜRAH.—‘* A fortress built by the Khalif Hishäm, in 
the pass called Darb al Lukkäm, not far from the ‘Akabah al 
Baida” (Bil, 167.) Vaäküt calls-chesplétc Maur. (Mk, de 
620: Mar., ii. 171.) 

MuURRÂN.—‘ A place in Syria, near Damascus. ‘The Convent 
of Dir Murrantis culledfromrit. (tk. iv. 60: Mir. iii) 

MÜTaH.— “ Mûtah is counted among the hamlets of Maäb, and 
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here are the tombs of Ja'far at ‘Tayyär (the Flyer), and Abd Allah 
ibn Rawâhah.” (Muk., 178 Mentioned also by Yb., 114, and 
Tdn5;:) 

“Mûtah,” says Vâküt, “is a village of ‘he Balkâ Province, on 
Syria, lying 12 miles from Adhruh. ‘There are here the tombs of 
Ja’afar (brother of ‘Ali) ibn Abi Tälib, Zaid ibn Harithah (the 
Prophet’s Freedman), and ’Abd Allah ibn Rawâhah; and over 
each of their tombs is built a mausoleum. ‘They were sent by the 
Prophet in the year 8 (629) against the Greeks, and were all slain, 
and the troops under their command put to the rout.” (ak. 
iv. 6797 ; Mar, üi 170.) 

AL MÔTAFIKAH (THE OVERTURNED).—“ Ahmad ibn Vahyà 
ibn Jâbir relates that there was a city in Syria, near Salamiyyah, 
called AI Mûtafikah, which was overwhelmed with all its inhabi- 
tants—all except one hundred souls. ‘These left that place, and 
came and built one hundred houses, and they called the hamlet 
where they had made their houses Saläm Miyah (Peace for the 
Hundred), of which the people made Salamiyyah. By another 
account Al Mûtafñkah is stated to be the cities of Lots people, 
which were all orerfurned.”  (Vâk., iv. 676 ; Mar.,iïl. 1940.) 

AL MUTHAKKAB (THE PIERCED).—“A small fort (on the 
northern frontiers) not very far from Al Kanîsah. It was founded 
and built by the Khalif Omar ibn ‘Abd al’Aziz His pulpit is 
seen here, also a Kurân written by him. There lived here a 
people of the descendants cf ’Abd Shams, who have renounced 
the world, and left all gain, and they keep to what is strictly per- 
mitted only, by the law.” (Is., 63 ; I. H., 121.) 

“Hisn al Muthakkab lies at the foot of the Jabal Lukkâm and 
on the sea-shore.”  (Mas., 1. 26.) 

Hisn al Muthakkab,” reports Idrisi, “is a fort situated in à 
beautiful plain.” (Id., 24.) 

‘ A1 Muthakkab,” writes Vâkût, “is a fortress on the sea, stand- 
ing near Al Massissah. It is so called because it stands among 
mountains, all of which are féerced as though with great openings. 
The first who built the fort of A1 Muthakkab was the Khalif Hishäm 
ibn ‘Abd al Malik. Hassan ibn Mäâhawaih, of Antioch, his 
engineer, found when he dug the ditch a huge leg of unique 
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IR. Thisvhessent to Hishäm” (VA4k, iv. 414; Mar, iii 
41 ; and copied from Bil, 166.) 

From Hisn al Muthakkab to Hisn at Tinât, by sea (Id.), 8 
miles ; to Jazirah al Basä, by sea (Id.), ro miles. 

AN NaBk.—""A village lying north of Damascus, with much 
running water, and broad arable fields.” (I. J., 26r.) 

“An Nabk,” says Vâkût, “is a fine village with excellent pro- 
visionment. Ït lies between Iamascus and Hims. There is 
here a curious spring which runs cold in summer, and with clear, 
excellent, sweet water. They say its source is at Vabrüd.” (Väâk., 
iv. 739; Mar. iii. 195.) 

An Nabk to Kârâ (Muk., I. K.), 1 march, or 12 miles ; to Al 
Kutayyifah (Muk., I. K.), 1 march, or 20 miles. 

NaBTAL.—‘ The name of a place in Syria” (Vâk., iv. 738; 
Mar., iii. 194.) 

NABULUS (NEAPOLIS, SHECHEM).— An ancient city in Palestine. 
Near by to it are the two sacred mountains. Under the town is 
an underground city hollowed out in the rocks.* Its inhabitants 
are Arabs, foreigners (’4jam), and Samaritans.”  (Yb., 116, 
writing in A.D. 891.) 

“ Nâbulus,” says Istakhri, “is the city of the Samaritans who 
assert that the Holy City is Nâbulus (and not Jerusalem). ‘The 
Samaritans possess no other city elsewhere in the world; and 
the people of Jerusalem say that no Samaritans exist elsewhere 
hanmthere "onsthemwhole face of the earth” (Is. 58; I. H;, 273.) 

“ Nâbulus,” writes Mukaddasi, “lies among the mountains. It 
abounds in olive-trees, and they even name it the ‘Little Damascus.’ 
The town, situated in the valley, is shut in on either hand by 
the two mountains (of Ebal and Gerizim). Its market-place 
extends from gate to gate, and a second market goes to the centre 
of thetown. ‘The Great Mosque 1s in its midst, and is very finely 
paved. The city has through it a stream of running water; its 
houses are built of stone, and some remarkable mills are to be 
seen here.” (Muk., 174.) 

“ Nâbulus,” reports Idrisi, “is the city of the Samaritans. 
There is here the well that Jacob dug—peace be on him !— 


* Sce Guérin, Sewarie, i. 399, for this underground city. 
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where also the Lord Messiah sat, asking of water to drink from a 
Samaritan woman. ‘There is at the present day a fine church 
built over it. ‘The people of Jerusalem say that no Samaritans 
are found elsewhere but here.”  (Id., 4.) 

‘ Outside the town of Näbulus,” writes ‘Ali of Herat, in 1173, 
‘is a mosque where they say Adam made his prostration in prayer. 
There is here the mountain (Gerizim) which the Jews believe to 
be the place of the sacrifice (made by Abraham), and they believe 
that he who was sacrificed was Isaac—peace be on him! The 
Jews hold this mountain in the greatest veneration. Its name is 
Kazirim (an accepted error for Karizim, Gerizim, see p.484). It is 
mentioned in the Pentateuch. ‘The Samaritans pray turning 
towards it ‘There is here a spring, under a cave, which they 
venerate and make pilgrimage to. ‘The Samaritans are very 
numerous in this town. There is also near Nâbulus the spring of 
Al Khudr (Elias), and the field of Yûsuf as Sadik (Joseph) ; further, 
Joseph is buried at the foot of the tree at this place, and this is 
the true story.” (A. H., Oxf. MS. folio 34.) 

 Nâbulus,” writes Vâkût, “is a celebrated town in Filastin, lying 
between two mountains which straiten it in so that the site has 
no breadth, but is drawn out in the length. Nâäbulus has much 
water, for it lies adjacent to a mountain, where the soilis stony. It 
is 10 leagues from Näbulus to Jerusalem. ‘The town has wide 
lands, and a fine district, all situated in the Jabal al Kuds (the 
Holy Mountains). Outside Nâbulus is a mountain, in which, as 
they relate, Adam prostrated himself in prayer ; and there is here 
the mountain in which, according to the belief of the Jews, the 
sacrifice (of Abraham) was offered up: and the victim according 
to them was Ishak (Isaac) —peace be on him'* The Jews have 
great veneration for this mountain ; they call it Kazîrim. Nâbulus 
is inhabited by the Samaritans, who live in this place alone, and 
only go elsewhere for the purposes of trade, or advantage. The 
Samaritans are « sect of the Jews. They have a large mosque in 
Nâbulus (1225), which city they call Al Kuds—the Holy City— 
and the Holy City of Jerusalem is accursed by them, and when one 


* The Muslim tradition asserts that it was Ishmael, not Isaac, whom 
Abraham was about to sacrifice. 
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of them is forced to go there, he takes a stone and throws it 
against the city of Jerusalem. ‘The Mountain (of Gerizim) is 
mentioned in the Pentateuch. ‘The Samaritans pray towards it. 
There is here à spring in a cave which they venerate and pay visi- 
tation unto, and for this reason it is that there are so many 
Samaritans in this city of Näbulus.” (Vâk., iv. 724 ; Mar. iii. 188.) 

“Näâbulus,” says Dimashki, “is in the Iklim Sâmirah (the 
district of the Samaritans). It is a very fertile and pleasant city, 
lying between two mountains, but spaciously situated. It possesses 
running water in plenty and excellent baths ; also a fine mosque 
in which prayer is said, and the Kurän recited night and day, men 
being appointed thereto. ‘The town stands like a palace in its 
gardens, and has great numbers of trees. The oil of its olives is 
carried into all the lands of Egypt, Syria, the Hijjäz, and the Arabian 
desert. They send also of its oil to Damascus, for use in the 
(Great) Omayyad Mosque, yearly, a thousand Kintârs of the 
Damascene measure. From the oil also they make soap of a 
fine quality, which is exported to all lands, and to the Islands of 
the Mediterranean. They grow in Näbulus a kind of yellow 
melon sweeter than all other kinds of melon. There are the 
two mountains, called Jabal Zaità (the Mounts of Olives), and to 
these the Samaritans make their pilgrimage ; their sacrifices also 
are made on this mountain ; they slay lambs and burn their flesh. 
In no other city are there as many Samaritans as there are here, 
for in all the other cities of Palestine together there are not of the 
Samaritans a thousand souls It is said that when a Muslim, a 
Jew, a Samaritan, and a Christian come together on the road, the 
Samaritan will take company in preference with the Muslim.” 
(Dim., 200.) 

“Nabulus,” says Abu-l Fidô, in v32r1, ‘dites inothe Jordan 
Province. It is related that when Jeroboam (Yarbu’am) took 
with him the ten tribes, and revolted against the sons of Solomon, 
the son of David, he went and established himself at Näbulus. 
And on the hill above Nâbulus he built a great temple, for he 
denied that David and Solomon and the rest were the prophets of 
Israel, and he only held to Moses and Aaron and Joshua as 
prophets. And he made a law for the Samaritans, and a religion, 
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forbidding them to make the pilgrimage to the Holy City of 
Jerusalem lest they should perceive the excellence of the kings 
who were the sons of Solomon, and depart from him, Jeroboam. 
This was how the sect of the Samaritans was instituted, and took 
its rise. ‘Their place of pilgrimage was to a mountain that is 
above Nâbulus.” (A. F., 24r.) 

Näbulus was visited by the traveller Ibn Batüûtah in 1355. He 
speaks of it as full of trees and streams, full also of olives, the oil 
of which they export to Damascus and Cairo. “They make 
here,” he says, “a sweetmeat of the carob-fruit, which they export 
to Damascus and even Cairo, and the lands beyond. They boil 
down the carob-fruit, and then press the mass together. An 
excellent kind of water-melon, called after Näbulus, is grown here. 
There is a fine Jâmi’ Mosque, in the middle of which is a tank of 
sweet water.” (I. B., i. 128.) 

Näbulus to Ar Ramilah (Is., 1. H., Muk., Id.), 1 day : to Taasie 
(Muk.), 2 stages : to Jerusalem (Muk., Id.), 1 march, or 2 days; 
to the Lebanon Mountains (Muk.), 1 march ; to Jericho (Muk.), 
1 march; to Kafar Sallam (Muk.), r march ; to"Baisän (ut, 
1 march ; to Kaïisariyyah (Id:), r march; to Damaseuse 6 
marches. 

NaAHLAH (THE HONEY-BEE).— A village lying 3 miles from 
Ba’albakk.” (Vâk. iv. 765; Mar. iii. 202.) 

NAHR AL Karr.—"A small fort on the sea, thence to Hisnal 
Mazdasiyyah is 6 miles, and to Jûniyyah is 4 miles.” (Id., 17.) 

HISN AN NAIMAH.—" This fort is like a small town. An 
Niimah itself is a fine town. Its lands produce for the most part 
Kharnüb:trees (Carob, St. John's bread), the equal of which are 
not to be found in any other part of the world, either for size or 
for excellence. They export the fruit thereof to all parts of Syria 
and to Egypt, and it is from these that the so-called ‘Syrian ? 
Kharnûübs have become so celebrated. For although the Kharnûb 
is found very good and in plenty in other parts of Syria, yet at 
An Nâimah is it of the best kind and most plentiful.”  (Id., 16.) 

Hisn an Niimah to Hisn Kalamün (Id.), 7 miles; to Bairût 
(Id.), 24 miles. 

AN NaIRAB.— “This village,” says Ibn Jubair, “stands not far 
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from the Hill of the Messiah, near Damascus. It has many 
beautiful gardens, and à mosque, than which nowhere can be 
seen finer. Its terrace-roof is covered with mosaics in coloured 
marbles, so that one would imagine to look at it that it was 
brocade. There is in this mosque a tank, and places for the ablu- 
tion, with running water that flows out by ten openings. ‘There 
is a Hammäâm (bath) also in this place, for, in fact, in most of the 
villages of these parts there are found Hammäms.” (I. J., 270.) 

‘In the Jämi’ Mosque of An Nairâb, in a chamber, and in the 
eastern side thereof, is a tomb, said to be that of the mother of 
Marÿy—may Allah vouchsafe her peace!” (I. J., 283.) 

“Nairâb,” says Vâkût, ‘‘is a celebrated village of Damascus 
lying half a league away from the city in the midst of gardens. Itis 
one of the pleasantest places I, Väküût, have ever seen. They sav 
there is here the#Musallà (or Place of Prayer) of Al Khidr.” 
(Väk., iv. 855 ; Mar., iii. 256.) 

Nakar "Âzrie (THE PassaAGE or Âzig). —® A place situated a 
day’s ride for a horseman from Jerusalem, towards the desert. 
It lies between Jerusalem and the Tih (Desert of the Wanderings). 
It is mentioned in one of the traditions of the Prophet.” (Yak., 
iv. 802 ; Mar., iii. 225.) 

NakaB SHITÂR.—<%A pass in the mountains of Jabal ash 
Sharäh lying between the Balkâ and Al Madinabh, to the east of 
the Hajj road. It opens into a broad, verdant plain overlooked 
by Jabal Farân (Paran). It lies to the south of Al Karak.” 
(élu 250; Mar, ii 05.) 

Nasipix.—" A village lying near Halab(Aleppo). Tall Nasibin, 
Homer." “Ok, iv8o; Mur. il. 214) 

Nawi (NEVE).—° The villages of Job, his lands, and the place 
of his washings are all here. Nawä is the chief city of the Haurân 
and Al Bathaniyyah Provinces. ‘The lands are most rich in wheat 
and grain.” (Muk., 160.) 

“Three miles, or thereabouts, from Nawû,” says Mas'üdi, ‘is 
the Mosque of Job, and the spring where he washed is to be seen 
at this day, which is the year 332 (043). It is celebrated through- 
out the country of Nawà and Al Jaulân, also in all the parts 
between Damascus and Tabariyyah, in the Jordan Province. In 
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this mosque also is kept the stone on which Job reposed at night, 
he and his wife Ruhmä, during the days of affliction.”. (Mas, i. 91.) 

Nawâ,” writes Vâkût, is a small town of the Haurân. Itis 
said to have been its capital. It was the dwelling-place of Joh— 
peace be on him ! —and the tomb of Sam (Shem) ibn Nüh is here. 
Nawû lies 2 stages from TDamascus.”  (Vâk., iv. 815; Mar. 
lil235) 

Nawû to ’Akabah ’Afik (Muk.), 1 march ; to Damascus (Muk.), 
1 march. 

AN Nawäikir (THE CUTTINGS).—“ These are three white 
mountains, very high, and overhanging the sea-shore. They lie 
about 18 miles from Hisn az Zib, and 5 from Iskandariyyah 
(Alexandroschene).” (Id., 11.) 

“An Nawâkir,” says Vâkût, ‘is a cleft in a mountain between 
*’Akkah and Sûr (Tyre), on the sea-coast. They say AI Iskandar, 
(Alexander the Great) wished to travel by the coast road to Egypt, 
or from Egypt to ’Iräk ; and it was said to him, ‘This mountain is a 
barrier between thee and the coast, and it is necessary that thou 
shouldst go round it. But he commanded the hill to be pierced, 
and that the road should pass through it ; and from this reason is 
it so called.” (Väk., iv. 816 ; Mar, iii. 234.) 

Nawiz.—" A large village in the Jabal as Summäk of the Halab 
(Aleppo) District. ‘They grow here very large red apples, of an 
excellent and sweet flavour.” (Väk., iv. 816; Mar., iim233:) 

NiBTÜx.—‘ À quarter of Damascus. It lies near the quarter of 
the Bridge of the Bani Mudlij, and the Sûk al Ahad (the Sunday 
Market). It is to the east of Jairûn, and near the old (quarter of 
the) cobblers.” (Vâk., iv. 855 ; Mar, iii. 256.) 

NiHLiN.—A village of Halab (Aleppo).” (Mk. iv.766; 
Mar., iii. 202.) 

NIkRINNIS.—* A village of the Balkà Province of Syria.” (Vâk, 
iv. 806 ; Mar., iii. 228.) 

AN NUKRHAIL (THE LITILE PALM). A district in Syria.” 
(Vaeiv. 777 : Mr. di. 05) 

AN NUMRANIYYAH.—"* A village of the Ghautah of Damascus. 
It is called after one Numrân ibn Zaid, to whom the Khalif 
Mu'äwipah gave it inefief.” (Vale, ivebrs ; ler, ire) 
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RaBaë.—"A Wädi of the country of ‘Udhrabh, lying towards 
Syria, beyond Aïlah.” (VYâk., iïi. 748 ; Mar. i. 450.) 

RaBaD AD DÂRAIN (THE SUBURB OF THE TWO PALACES.)—ft A 
suburb of Aleppo, before the Bäâb Antâkiyyah (Gate of Antioch). 
In this suburb is the bridge over the Kuwaik River.” (Väk., 
Mere: Mar. 1. 450.) 

RA’BAN.—‘A town of the Thughür (or Frontier Fortresses), 
lying between Halab and Sumaisât, and near the Euphrates. It 
is counted as of the ’Awâsim Province. ‘There is here à castle 
under a hill, which was thrown down by earthquake in the year 
340 (951); but Saif ad Daulah ordered it to be rebuilt, and the 
work was completed in thirty-seven days. ‘This place was first 
conquered by Abu ‘Ubaidah after Manbij, in the year 16 (637).° 
WA ur 7015 Mar. i 474.) 

RAFANIYVAH (RAPHANIA).—‘ A district and city of the Hims 
Province. It is called also Rafaniyyah of ‘Tadmur (Palmyra). 
Some count it as a town belonging to the Taräbulus (Tripoli) 
District of the Syrian coast.” (Vâk., ii. 796 ; Mar. i. 476.) 

RarH.—" "The last town in Syria on the road from Ar Ramlah 
to Egypt.” . (Yb., 117.) 

‘ Rafh,” says Yâkût, “is a station on the road to Egypt, after 
Ad Dârûm. It lies 2 days from ’Askalân, and the sand begins 
here, It is now (thirteenth century) in ruins, but was of old a 
flourishing town, with a market and a mosque, and hostelries. 
Rafh to Ghazzah is 18 miles. Muhallabi writes (in 990 A.h.) that 
about 3 miles from Rafh, in the direction of Ghazzah, are many 
sycamore trees that border both sides of the road, to right and to 
left. There are, he says, near a thousand trees here, their branches 
touching each the next, and they extend for close on a couple of 
miles. South of Rafh the sands of the Jifàar District begin, and 
the traveller strikes into the desert.” (\âk., ii 796; Mar, 
476) 

Rafh to Ar Ramlah (Is., I. H., Muk., Id.), 2 days ; to Ghazzah 
(SH, Muk, Id. L. K°), r mañchsonr60miles;-to AIN 
(Is., I. H., Id. I. K.), 1 march, or 24 miles ; to ’Askalân (Muk.), 
y march. 

RAHBAH ASH SHÂM (RAHBAH OF SYRIA)—"Not far distant 
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from Ar Rakkah,” says Ibn Jubair, “lies Rahbah of Mälik ibn 
‘Fauk, commonly called Rahbah of Syria. It is a very celebrated 
town.” (I. J.:2601) 

$ Rahbah of Malik ibn Tauk,” says Vâküt, “lies 8 days distant 
from Damascus, 5 from Halah, and somc 20 leagues from Ar 
Rakkah.” (Vâk. ii. 764; Mar. i. 464.) 

RaHBan KHALID.—%A square at Damascus. It is called 
after the Omayyad Khâlid ibn Asid.” (Vâk, 1. 762; Mars 
il. 464.) 

RalSÜN.—" A village of the Jordan Province.” (Väk., 1. 886; 
Mar., i. 497.) The latter writes Raïishün. 

RAJiL.—% Harrah Râjil (the volcanic cone of Räjil) is said to 
lie between As Sirr and the highlands of the Haurân. Räjil further 
is a Wâdi that goes down from Harrah Räjil and debouches near 
Astäirr.” (VâKk.ii. 7-86Mar., 452) 

AR RakKAH.—"This city lies in the middle of the Diyär 
(Country of) Mudar, and is much frequented by travellers and 
merchants. It is an emporium of merchandise, and is a fine city, 
lying on the eastern bank of the Euphrates. The city possesses 
bazaars, and merchandise, and workshops, and its people are well 
off. Itis the capital of Diyâr Mudar, and is called in the Greek 
language Bâlânikûs (probably a mistake for Callinicus). To this 
city belong the towns of Bajarwân, Harrân, and Ar Ruhäà (Edessa).? 
(der) 

“V'ou come to Ar Rakkah,” says Ibn Jubair, “after crossing 
the Euphrates at Kala’at an Najm. To your left along the 
Euphrates southward is this city of Ar Rakkah, and lying on the 
ENCRES 50.) 

Ar Rakkah to Halab (Is. I. EL.) is 4 days; to"Ar Rush 
(Muk.), } march, or (Id.), 24 miles; to Damascus (Id), 78 
marches. 

RâmaH.—"%A village in which is the Makäm (or station) of 
Abähanrthe Friend” (AFF, OC MS 100) 

“It lies in the Jerusalem District.” (Wak., il 758: 
456.) 

Jewish tradition identifies this place with the Grove of Mamre : 
it lies a short distance north of Hebron, on the Jerusalem road. 
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RAMMAÂDAH (1).—“ The name of à place in the Filastin Pro- 
vince. Itis called, to distinguish it, Rammädah of Ar Ramlah.” 
(Vak,, il. 813 ; Mar. i. 48r.) 

AR RAMMADAH (2). —‘ A large quarter, almost the size of a 
town, lying outside Halab (Aleppo), but connected with that city 
by houses. It has markets, and there is à separate governor 
(Wäli) over it.” (Vâk., ii. 813; Mar., i. 481.) 

RÂMÜSAH.—‘One of the domains of Halab, lying 2 leagues 
from that city, in the direction of Kinnasrin.” (Vàk. ï. 738 ; 
Mir. 1 456.) 

RAS AL H1isN (THE FORTRESS HEAD).—" "The name of a small 
well-populated town, lying on the sea-shore, in the district of 
Tripoli, on a bay. This bay measures across in a straight line 15 
miles, but round by the shore line it is 30 miles. It is called the 
(Jün) Bay of ’Arkah. On the middle part of the bay are three 
forts, standing near by one to another. ‘The name of the first of 
them, lying nearest to ‘Tripoli, is Lûtürûs (reading uncertain ; 
other MSS. give Lûrûrûs, Lûkûürûs, Lawidrüs, and Lawaisarûs). 
Thename of the next is Al Bâbiyyah (other MSS. Bäninà or 
Basmiyah), and this fort lies on a stream of running water called 
Nahr Bâbiyyah. The third fort is called Hisn al Hamâm (the 
Doves’ Fort). They all three lie one close to the other.” (Id. 28.) 

JaBaz Ris AL KHINzîR (THE MOUNT OF THE HoOG’s HEAD). — 
“On this mountain is a large convent (Dair), and this is the ürst 
place in the country of Armenia, and the last in the Province of 
Syria” (Id. 23, writing in 1154.) 

From Jabal Râs al Khinzir to Hisn as Suwaidiyyah (I[d.) is 20 
miles ; and to Hisn Rusûs (Id.) ro miles. 

AR Rs —‘detovwn (Aarde)oin Syria.” (ak. il 79; 
Mar. i. 474.) 

AR RaASTAN (ARETHUSA).—‘ Rastan lies half a stage south of 
Hamäâh, near a great arched bridge of stone crossing the A si 
(Orontes). The city was laid in ruins by the Khalif Omar ibn 
al Kbattâb. ‘There are immense ruins here, and the Grecks of 
Constantinople assert that there are great quantities of treasure 
concealed in this spot ; but Allah alone knows the truth. (LE J, 
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“Ar Rastan,” says Vâküt, “is a small and ancient town, lying 
half-way between Hamäh and Hims. It stood on the (Orontes) 
Nahr Mimäs, which is the ’Asi of to-day. It is now a ruin, but 
the remains still show what was its former splendour. ‘The ruins 
crown a height overlooking the ’Âsi River”  (VAk., ii. 778; 
Mar., i. 470.) 

‘Ar Rastan,” says Abu-l Fidà, ‘was anciently a large town, 
and was very populous of old, but now it lies in ruins. Each of 
the houses here is so large as to be almost like a village, with 
ruins everywhere round of buildings and wallss Some of the 
arches, to, remain, also some of the city gates, and its walls in 
part, and its water channels. It lies on the south of the Nahral 
’Âsi, crowning a hill almost entirely composed of rubbish which 
stretches away towards Hims. Ar Rastan stands between Hims 
and Hamäh. They say it was ruined in the early days of the 
Muslim conquest.” (A. F., 231.) 

AR RAWANDAN.—‘A fortified castle in a fine well-wooded 
district of the Halab Province.” (Vâk., ü. 741.) The Warasid 
adds that “it stands in the District of Al Jûmah.” (Mar, i. 
456.) 

‘Ar Râwandân,” says Abu-l Fidà, “lies in the Kinnasrin 
Province. It is a high built fortress, standing on a high white 
hill. It has springs, and gardens, and fruit-trees in a beautiful 
valley. Belowit flows the river ”’Ifrin. It lies about 2 days’ journey 
north-west of Halab (Aleppo), and north of Härim. The ’Ifrin 
River runs from north to south past Ar Räwandän, down into the 
Amk Plain of Härim, through a broad valley between mountains. 
In this valley are villages and oliveyards in plenty. It is one of 
the districts of Halab, and is called Al Jûmah.” (A. F., 267.) 

RAWIYAH.— ‘A village of the Ghautah of Damascus. ‘There 
is here the tomb of Umm Kulthûm, one of the wives of the 
Prophet.” (Wak..i.,743 "Mr. i 457) 

RAYAS.—“ À mountain in-the SyrianeSea:” (Make, 1 746: 
Mar. i. 457.) 

RiHÂ.—‘A small town near Halab (Aleppo), and one of the 
pleasantest and best of the places of God's earth. It has gardens 
and trees and rivers, and no place near Halab is pleasanter than 
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15 IC ES onthe slope ofvthe Jabal Lubrin (lébanon)” 
(Vâk., ii. 885; Mar. i. 496.) 

The name is spelt the same as Rihä, for Arihâ, Jericho. ‘Fhis 
Rihä lies south-west of Aleppo. 

RuBwAH (Hizi).—“ A place that is praised in the Kurân (ch. 
xxiH, 52), in the words, ‘ And we appointed the Son of Mary and 
His Mother for a sign ; and we prepared an abode for both in a 
lofty spot, quiet and watered with springs.” This is said to refer 
to Damascus, and at a league from amascus, on the slope of 
Jabal Käsiyün, is a place than which no spot of earth is more 
charming. Here a tall mosque overlooks the Nahr (River) Baradà. 
It is built immediately on the bank of the Nahr ‘Thauräâ, where 
there is a bridge over the river. ‘The Nahr Yazid is above it, and 
its waters irrigate the gardens round. In the neighbourhood :s a 
small cave, much visited, which they say is that mentioned in the 
Kurûn, and they say that Jesus was born here”  (V'âk., ii. 752; 
Mar, 1.460) Sée also.above, in chapter vi.,.p. 235. 

AR RUHBAH.—‘* On the edge of the Lajäh (Trachonitis), of the 
Sarkhad District, is a village called Ar Ruhbah.” (Väk, ii. 762; 
Mar. i. 464.) 

RÜHÎN.—"#A village on the Jabal Lubnân (Lebanon), and of 
the villages of Halab (Aleppo). On the mountain-side here, and 
much visited, is a Mashhad (oratoryÿ), said to be the tomb of 
Kuss ibn S4idah. At Râûhin also is said to be the tomb of 
Sham'ün as Safà (Simon the Pure); but this last is not exact, for 
the tomb of Sham’ûn (Simon Peter) is to be seen at Rome 
(Rûmiyab) in the great church there, in a sarcophagus of silver 
that hangs by chains from the roof of the chancel.”  (Väk., ii. 
829; Mar. i. 487.) 

Possibly this Simon is not St. Peter, but Simon Magus. 

RÔMAH.—‘* A small village near Tabariyyah. Yahûdà (Judah), 
son of Jacob, is buried here.” (A. H., Oxf. MS, folio 29 te750.) 

AR RumalsaH.—" A village of Jerusalem.” (Mk, 82e 
Mar. i. 484.) 

AR RusÂFAH (THE CAUSEWAY).—# One of the forts built by 
the Khalif (Hishâm) of the House of Omayvah. All round it 
lie habitations and populous villages. It has bazaars in which 
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there is much buying and sclling, and taking and giving.” (Id. 
26.) 

“ Rusâfah of Syria, or Rusafah of Hishäm ibn "Abd al Malik,” 
writes Vakuüt, “lies 4 leagues on the desert road to the west of 
Ar Rakkah. It was built by the Khalif Hishäm, when the 
plague was raging in Syria. He used to go there in summer-time. 
Their drinking-water is from cisterns, for the Euphrates is too far 
off. ‘They have also wells, 120 cells deep—but this water is 
saltish—which were dug by An Nu’mân ibn Al Härith ibn Al 
Aiïham, for the place was inhabited by the Ghassanides before 
Hishâm rebuilt the walls and founded his palace here.” 

“The physician Ibn Butlan, in his epistle to Hilâl ibn Muhsin, 
written in 443 (1051), says: ‘ Between Ar Rusäfah and Ar Rabhbah 
is a 4 days’ journey. ‘l'he palace called Kasr Rusafahmista 
fortress only second to the abode of the Khalifate at Baghdad. 
It is constructed of stone. Within it is a mighty church, the 
exterior of which is ornamented with gold mosaics, begun by 
order of Constantine, the son of Helena. Ar Rusâfah was rebuilt 
by Hishâm ibn ’Abd al Malik, who took up his residence there, 
having come up to escape the gnats of the banks of the 
Euphrates. Under the church is a cistern (or crypt) dug in the 
ground, that is of a like area to that of the church itself: it is 
vaulted, and the roof is supported on marble pillars : it is paved 
also with marble slabs, and is filled with rain-water. The imhabi- 
tants of the fort are mostly Christians. ‘Their means of livelihood 
lies in the convoying of caravans and the carrving of goods, but 
they are robbers and thieves. ‘This palace stands in the middle 
of a perfectly flat desert, the borders of which the eye cannot 
reach and you only see the horizon. We travelled thence 
to Halab in 4 marches” Another name of RuséfahHishim 
(says Väküt) was Az Zaurà. It belonged to An Nu män, and 
after his days was ruined. In old days An Nu’mân kept his 
treasures here, and there was over it a cross, for An Nu’män was 
a Christian. There was no river here, although they called it Az 
Zaurà (the Crooked, a name generally applied to a river). ” 
(Yâk., ii. 784 and 955 ; Mar. i. 472 and 521.) 

‘ Ar Rusäfah of Kinnasrin,” writes Abu-l Fidà, “is called 
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Rusâfah Hishâm to distinguish it. It lies in the desert opposite 
Ar Rakkah, about a day or less west of the Euphrates. ‘There is 
another Ar Rusäfah, also in Syria, near Masiyâf (which belonged 
to“the Assassins)” (A. F., 271.) 

Ar Rusâfah to Ad Darà’ah (Muk.), 2 marches, or (I. K.) 40 
miles, also called Az Zari’ah (Id.), 24 miles ; to Ar Rakkah (Muk.), 
+ march, or (Id.) 24 miles. 

RÜsis.—‘* A Küûrah (or district) of the ‘Awâsim Province, lying 
along the sea-coast between Antâkiyyah and Tarsüs.”  (\àk. ii. 
840 ; Mar. i. 490.) 

Hisx RESÜS.—“ This fortress lies on a river, and stands under 
the Râs al Khinzir ” (see above, p. 519). 

From Hisn Rüsüûs to Jabal Râs al Khinzir is ro miles : and to 
Hisn at Tinât (by sea) is r5 miles. (Id., 24.) 

RÜVAN.—‘One of the villages of Halab (Aleppo). It lies 
near Sab’în.” (Vâk., ii. 873; Mar. i. 492.) 

As SaB’ (r).—“ The spot where will take place the resurrection, 
according to Ibn al Â’râbt. It is situated in a plain of the Filastin 
Province of Syria.” (Väk. ii. 34; Mar, ii. vo.) 

AS SAP’ (2) (BEERSHEPA).—‘ À district in the Filastin Province, 
lying between Jerusalem and Al Karak, in which are seven walls. 
whence the place is called 4s Sad’ (the Seven). It belonged to 
(the Arab general) *Amr ibn Al ’Âs (the Conqueror of Egypt). 
and his son died here.” (Vâk., it. 34; Mar., ï. 10.) 

SABASTIYAH (1) (SEPASTE, SAMARIA).—‘ À place near Näbulus.” 
(Vb:, nr69 

“Sabastiyah,” says Naknt,. ‘is astownof the Filastin Province 
belonging to Jerusalem, and lying 2 days fromit. It is of the 
Näbulus District. ‘There are here the tombs of Zakariyyah and 
of Yahyà, the son of Zakariyÿyah (John the Baptist), and of many 
other prophets and holyÿ men.”  (Vâk., ii. 33: Mar. ii. to.) 

SaBasTIVaH (2)—‘%A town near Sumaisätpand of its depen- 
dencies, lying on the Upper Euphrates. Itis a walled town. 
AM. 33; Mar. il 9.) 

SAPIN (SEVENTY) —% À village at the gate of Halab (Aleppo).' 
(VAR it. 34; Mar, il 10.) 

SaByaH.—f A village of Ar Ramlah of the Filastin Province.’ 
QAR 1 37: MAar., il. 12.) 
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AS SADIR.— A place in Syrit” (Wk. js 360: en, 
143.) 

SAFAD, OR SAFAT (SArED)—""A fortress,” says Dimashki, 
writing in 1300, ‘on the summit of the Jabal Kan’an (mountains 
of Canaan), in the territory of AT Jarmak. It was originally but a 
village, and they built there à fortress, calling it Safat, and after- 
wards Safad. It is an impregnable fortress, and was, at one time, 
held by the company of Franks called Templars (Ad Dâwiyyah). 
Sultan Baibars laid siege to them here and took the place (in 
1206 A.D.), and put to the sword everyone who was in the for- 
tress, slaying them on à hill-top near by the place. Then he 
threw down (the fortress), and built therein a round tower and 
called it Kullah.* Its height is 120 ells, and its breadth 7o. 
And to the terrace-roof (of the tower) you go up by a double 
passage. Five horses can ride up to the top of (the tower) 
abreast by a winding passage-way without steps. The tower is 
built in three stories. It is provided with provisions, and halls, 
and magazines. Under the place is a cistern for the rain-water, 
sufficient to supply the garrison of the fortress from year’s end to 
year’s end. There is one like it under the Minârah (Pharos) of 
Alexandria In the fortress is a well called As Sâtürah. Its depth 
is 110 ells, by 6 ells across, the ell being the carpenter’s ell. The 
buckets made use of are wooden casks, the cask being about the 
size of a water ewer. Two of such casks are attached to 
single rope, called à Sarbäk, of the thickness of à mans wrist, 
in such à manner, that when one cask is at the mouth of the 
well, the other has reached the surface of the water, and a 
versd. At the wells mouth are two iron arms, with hands and 
fingers. The fingers seize the edge of the full cask and the hands 
draw it over, so that the water pours into a tank, and runs thence 
into the store-cistern. When the water has been poured from the 
cask, the movement is reversed. What sets the casks in motion 
is a piece of machinery with cords and wheels, whereby the rope 
with the casks is made to work continually over the mouth of the 
well, backwards and forwards, to right and then to left. For there 
are trained mules, who keep the machine in motion, pacing round 


* One MS. has Aa/’ak, castle; Allah means “hill-top.” 
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it. And when the mule that has gone round hears the rushing 
of the water and the rattle of the chain, it turns round and goes 
back towards the starting-place, turning the machine in the oppo- 
site way by walking in the other direction, till it hears again the 
rushing of the water and the rattle of the chains ; then it turns 
back again and goes over its former way, backwards and forwards, 
ceaselessly. All this is one of the wonders of the world to see. 
If you stand at the mouth of this well and speak à single word, 
the sound of your voice, with the word, comes back after the lapse 
of à full minute. For it goes down to the surface of the water 
and then returns, whereby you hear it again exactly as vou said 
it And if you call out loud, the sound of the cry increases to a 
roar that is like thunder by reason of the depth of the well and 
the distance of the water. ‘The two iron hands are exactly 
similar in their use to real hands, being of the form of a man's 
hand.” (Dim. 210.) 

“ Safat,” writes Abu Fidà, “in the Jordan Province, is a town 
of medium size. It has a very strongly built Castle, which 
dominates the Lake of Tabariyyah. ‘There are underground 
watercourses, which bring drinking-water up to the castle-gate. 
Its gardens are below, in the valley going down towards the Lake 
of Tabariyyah. Its suburbs are built over and cover three hills, 
and they possess many broad districts. Since the place was con- 
quered by Al Malik Adh Dhähir (Baibärs, in 1266) from the 
Franks, it has been made the central station for the troops who 
guard all the coast-towns of that district.” (A. F., 243.) 

It is, perhaps, worth noting that no mention, apparently, occurs 
of Safad in the Arab geographers previous to the time of the 
Crusades. 

SariRÂ.—" À village near Halab (Aleppo).”" (Mar. ii. 36 : and 
in Vâk., v. 21.) 

ASSAiriRnvAH.—" A village lyingnear Ar Ramlah”  (Väaks it. 
12, Mar. ii. 4.) 

Sen" À domain at Al Maarrah.”  (Vak., iisqors lan, 
161.) 

SAFFÜRIYAH (SEPPHORIS). —® À town an] Kuürah (district) of the 
Jordan Province, near T'abariyyah.” (Yàk., ji. 402 : Mar. ïi. 161.) 
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AS SArsÂF (THE WILLOW-TREE).- = À district of the Thughür 
(or l'rontier Fortresses) of AT Massissah. It was harried in 339 
(uso) by Saif ad Daulah.”  (Välk, iïi..sor ; Mar, il. Ge) 

AS SAFWANIVVAH. — ‘A place in the ncighbourhood of 
Damascus, lying outside Bab Tümä (St. Thomas's Gate). It is 
of the Iklim (district) of Khaulän. (Väk., ‘ii. wo2; ir, 
161.) 

SaHYÂ.—*One of the Iklims (districts) of Baniyâs of Syria.” 
(Vâk., üi. 438 ; Mar. ii. 173.) 

SAHYUN, OR SIHYÜN (1), (SAONE). —‘ A strong fortress,” says 
Vâkût, ‘on the coast, in the Hims Province. It is not imme- 
diately on the sea, but on the mountain-side. Its fosses are deep 
gorges with wide bottoms, and the only fosse that has been arti- 
ficially dug is on the one side. The depth of this fosse is about 
6o ells, and it is cut in the live rock. Sahyüûn has three walls, two 
lie outside the suburb, and one is round the castle. It was 
originally in the hands of the Franks, but was taken from them 
by Saladin in 584 (1188), from which time it has remained in 
Muslim hands.” (Vaäk. ini. 438 ; Mar., ü. 173.) 

“ Hisn Sahyün,” says Dimashki, ‘‘is an impregnable fortress, 
built in ancient days. It is said to have been built by Augustus 
the Great, King of the Romans, who was surnamed Cæsar. He 
is not the same Augustus as he who instituted the Era. This 
fortress is on the summit of a hill, and very difficult of access. 
It has five walls, and there is a harbour on the sea-coast near to 
it on à point of land jutting out like a peninsula into the sea.” 
(Dim., 208.) 

‘Sahyün,” writes Abu-1 Fidà, “is in the Kinnasrin Province. 
The town of Sahyün possesses à fine castle, so strong that it 
cannot be taken by assault. It is one of the most celebrated of 
the fortresses of Syria. The water-supply is abundant, being stored 
from the rain-fall. It stands on the solid rock, and close to it isa 
Wadi in which are the salsuginous shrubs called Æ/amd, such as 
you find nowhere else in these parts. The castle stands at the 
foot of the mountain, and to the west thereof. You may see it 
from Al Lâdhikiyyah, it lying about a march distant east ard 
somewhat south thereof.” (A. F., 257.) 
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The Castle of Sahyün was visited by Ibn Batûtah in 1355. 
He speaks of it as a place noted for its fine rivers and trees. ‘The 
castle is magnificent, he adds. (I. B., i. 166.) 

SAHYÜN (2), SIoN.—See under ‘“ Jerusalem,” p. 212. 

SAIDA (1).—“ In the Haurân Province is a place called Saidà.” 
(Vâk., iii. 441.) 

SAIDÀ (2), SIDON.—See above, p. 346. 

SAILCN (Shiloh of Judges xxi. 19).—%A village of Nâbulus, 
where it is said was the Masjid as Sukainah (the ‘labernacle), and 
the Stone of the Table (ÆZajar al Maïidah), but the truth is that 
the Table descended in the Church of Sihyün (Sion). They 
related to me, Ali of Herût, that the Prophet Yaküb (Jacob) — 
on him peace !—used to dwell in Sailûn, and that Yüsuf (Joseph) 
set out from thence with his brethren. ‘The pit into which they 
threw Joseph lies between Sinjil and Näbulus (see p. 465), and to 
theNTENt Cnthenrond. ‘This. is te true account” (Sur, 
ON MS olioM res, copied in Väk., iii. 220 :Mür., ii%6o:) 

SA'îR (SEIR).—"* This, in the Pentateuch, is the name for the 
mountains in the Filastin Province. We have mentioned it above 
under Fârân (Paran, see p.440). Sâ'iran Näsirah (Seir of Nazareth) 
lies between ’Akkah and Tabariyyah. Itis written in the Taurah (or 
Books of Moses): ‘He (Allah) came from Sinà (Sinai) and met 
(Moses) on Für Sinà, and He glorified Himself on Sûir, foretelling 
the coming of’isà (Jesus) ibn Maryam—peace be upon Him !—out 
of An Nâsirah (Nazareth) ; and He manifested Himself in Jabal 
Fârân. By this last is meant the mountains of the Hijjàz, in 
allusion to the coming of the Prophet Muhammad. And all this 
issto bes found im Juz (part) x of As Safr (volume) x. of the 
Tauriyah (Pentateuch}), but Allah alone knows best the truth.” 
OV. oi, Ti Mir. ii. 3.) The quotitionris sesparaphrmenot 
Deuteronomy xxxiii. 2. 

ASS TER —* The name.of a.river at Manbij”” (Mk... ©; 
Mar. ii 2.) 

SAKARIYYAH.—"A town lying 1 march from Ar Ramlah, and 
2 marches from Tulaïl.” (Muk., 192.) 

SAKB.—"% A village of the Ghautah of Damascus.” (Vâk., ini. 
1005 Mar, li. 37.) 
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Sakr.—"""The name of a place in Syria ; itrisssaid tosbemnear 
Al Madjax (the camping place) of the Diyär Kiläb, where there 
are isolated hills.”  (Väk., ii. 103; Mar. ti. 38.) 

As Saki.—"A place lying outside Damascus.”  (Väk., in. ro5 ; 
Mar, 11 39.) 

SAkKA.—“ One of the villages of the Ghautah, lying 4 miles 
from Damascus.” (Vâk., iii 105, 410; Mar. il. 39, 164.) 

SA’L.—%A well-known mountain in Syria.” (Mar. ii. 157.) 
Not mentioned by Väkût. 

SAr’.—" A fort in Wâdi Müûsà (Petra ?) in the Jerusalem Dhis- 
trict” (VAR, ii. 117: Mars 44) 

SALAGHÜS.—‘ A fortress of the frontier lands of the Thughür, 
lying beyond Tarsus. It is said to be the name of a town. The 
Khalif al Mâmûn made an expedition againstit.” (Väk., ii. 119 ; 
Mar., il. 44.) 

SALÂM.—‘“A place in the Greek country near Sumalsât” 
Cali. 122; Mar, 142) 

SALAMIYYAH (SALAMINIAS).—‘A town,” says Va’kübi, in 89r, 
“in the Syrian Desert. It was built by’Abd ’Allah the Abbaside. 
He conducted thither a stream of water, and dug wells in the 
land, whereby the saffron grows plentifully here. It is colonized 
by his descendants.” (Yb., 111.) 

“ Salamiyyah in the Hims Province is a town in which the 
Häshimites (Abbasides) number the greater part of the population. 
It lies on the desert border and is very fertile.” (Is, 61, copied 
by À. F., 265.) 

“ Salamiyyah,” reports Idrisi, ‘on the border of the desert is a 
fort like a town, small but populous.”  (Id., 26.) 

“ Salamiyyah is a small town lying in the neighbourhood of the 
desert. It is of the Hamäh District, and it lies 2 days distant 
from Hims, to the province of which it used to be reckoned.” 
(Vâk., ii. 123; Mar, ii. 46.) Dimashki (Dim., 207), and Abu:l 
Fidi (A. F., 265), add nothing to the above, except that the 
former describes the watercourse of ’Abd ’Allah the Abbaside as 
running all the way from Salamiyyah to Hims. 

Salamiyyah to Hims (Muk.)is 1 march, or (Id.) 24 miles ; to 
Al Kastal (Muk.), 2 marches, or (Id., I. K.) 30 miles. 
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SALKHAD, OR SARKHAD (SALCHAH of Deut. ii. 10).—"“ Sal- 
khad is a town in the Haurân Province. There are various 
traditions connected with this place relating to Moses and Aaron.” 

(A. H., Oxf. MS. folio 25, verso.) 

| “Sarkhad,” says Väkût, “is a strong castle belonging to the 
 Haurân District and Government. It lies in the midst of a fine 
MEL OQVAk,, iii. 380; Mar, ii. 152.) 

“The Kala’ah (or Castle of Sarkhad),” says Dimashki, ‘ lies 
near the Jabal Bani Hillâl, which are also called Jabal Ar Rayyan 
(the ‘mountains sated with water‘), by reason of the great quantity 
of water that comes down from thence.”  (1im., 200.) 

“ Sarkhad,” writes Abu-l Fidà, ‘is à small town with a high 
castle. ‘There are numerous vineyards, but there is no water 
here except what is gathered in the cisterns and pools among the 
rains. It forms part of the Haurän District, which is in the 
Damascus Province. Ibn Saïd states itto be the chief town of the 
tribe of the Bani Hill Beyond its lands, south and east, lies 
the desert. Eastward from it goes the road to ‘Iräk, called Ar 
Rasif (the Causeway), and those who have travelled it say you 
may go from Sarkhad to Baghdad by it in about ro das. 
Between Sarkhad and the town of Zur’, one of the chief towns of 
the Haurân, is about a day’s journey.” (A. F., 250.) 

AS SAÂLIHIVYAH.—"* A large village with markets and a mosque 
lying on the slope of Jabal Käsiyün, which overhangs Damascus. 
Most of the inhabitants are immigrants from the neighbourhood 
win Jenmentem.” U(Väk., ill 363; Mar, ii 14) (See abbve, 
p. 482.) 

As Saz1.—"%A town in the Jordan Province. It is a small 
town with a castle, lying among the hills to the east of the Ghaur, 
a day’s march south of ’Ajlûn. It lies opposite Jericho, and the 
castle holds the Ghaur under dominion.  I‘rom under the castle 
of As Salt there gushes out a copious spring, whose waters flow 
through the town. ‘The place possesses many gardens, and the 
pomegranates exported from thence are celebrated in all countries. 
‘The city is prosperous, and very populous.” (A. FF. 245.) 

“The mountains called Jabal as Salt lie south-east of the Jabal 
Auf. The population of these parts having rebelled, AÏ Malik al 
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Mu’adhdham built, in order to hold them in check, the fortress 
of As Salt. It lies 2 days march from ’Ajlün, and the like from 
Kara (A, F.,228.) 

Sani. —"" À town.of Syma” (Ville, it. 1265 Mar 14 

SALCKIYVAH (SÉLEUCIA PIERIA).—‘%A fortress on the coast 
near Antäkiyyah. It was rebuilt bÿ the Khalif al Walid.”  (Bil., 
148.) 

“There are,” writes Mas’üdi, in 943, ‘some wonderful ruins on 
the sea-coast near Antioch, which are worthy of notice even at the 
present day. ‘These remains go by the name of Salükiyyah.” 
(Mas., ii 199; mentioned also by Väk., iii. 126 ; Mar., ii.4) 

SAM.—‘ À village of the Ghautah of Damascus. It lies in the 
Iklim (District) of Khaulân.” (Vâk., ii. 14; Mar. ii. 4.) 

SAMAKÎN.—‘ À village of the Haurân in the Damascus Pro- 
vincenr. (VAK..udii. 1400 ANIAr- ul. SE) 

SAMALÜ.—% A fortress and town of the Syrian Thughür (or 
Frontier Fortresses), not far from ‘Tarsus and A! Massissah. It 
was taken after a siege by the Khalif ar Rashid in 163 (780), and 
the inhabitants were carried off to Baghdad. and settled near the 
Gate of Ash Shammäsiyyah, at a place which ther renamed 
Samäâlû.”  (Bil,, 170; Vâk., iü. 416; Mar. ii. 167.) 

AS SAMAWAH.—" "This is the name of the Great Desert extend- 
ing between Kûfah and Syria. It is all a flat country. with few 
stones in it. Water is found at certain places in this desert.” 
(Vak Sn. 137: ; Mar, Il 49.) 

AS SAMMANX. —‘* The name of a place in-the confines ose 
on the outskirts of the Balkà Province.”  (Vâk:, it. use Mar: 
li. 167.) 

SAMNIN.— A town of the Thughür (or Frontier Provinces 
towards-the Greek country.” (Wiki. 6, Mari 55) 

SAN'À.—‘ A village of the Ghautah, at the gates of Damascus. 
before reaching Al Mizzah. It lies opposite Masjid Khaätûn. Its 
houses are now (1225) in ruins, and the land has become fields 
and gardens.” (Väk., iii. 426 ; Mar. ii. 168.) 

SANAJIVAH.—-‘ À village of ’Askalân (Ascalon), of the district 
of Ar Ramlah” (Väk., üüi. 154; Mar., üi. 55.) 

AS SANAMAN, OR ÀS SANAMAIN (THE Two IDors).—" A town 
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in the Haurân, 2 marches from Damascus.”  (Vaâk, ii. 20 : 
Mar., ii. 160.) 

Tom Bremahispeaks of its ‘‘adamgevillase” (IL. B:,i 254.) 

SANJAH. — A town lying not far distant from Bâlis. Itisa 
small town, with a bridge near it, called Kantarah Sanjah, than 
which there is in all Islam no finer. It is one of the wonders of 
tnetime.®" (Is. 62; I. H., 120.) 

‘ Sanjah,” reports Idrisi, ‘is a small town near Manbij. Near 
it is a bridge built of dressed stone, with well set arches of beauti- 
ful workmanship. It is called Kantarah Sanjah, and is one of the 
wonders of the world in the matter of bridges : and one of the 
greatest, seeing that it crosses the whole width of the Euphrates. 
This bridge is called also Jisr Manbij.” (Id. 27.) 

AS SANNABRAH.—A place in the Jordan Province lving over 
against ’Akabah (the Pass of) Afik, and 3 miles from Tabariy- 
fi The Mhalif Muawivuh used to winter there” (ke, 
ii. 419 ; Mar., ïi. 168.) 

SARAFAH.—"A village of the Maäb District, in the Balkà 
Province. They say there is to be seen here the tomb of Joshua 
thetsommofeNun. (V@k., di 383: Mar, ti nou. "Talon fm 
Ali of Herat, À. H., Oxf. MS. folio 27.) 

SARAFAND, OR SARAFANDAH (SAREPTA of Luke 11. 26: and 
the ZAREPHATH Of 1 Kings xvin 9).—% A village, whence to 
*Adlûün is 20 miles, and to Saidà (Sidon), ro miles.”  (Id., 12.) 

“Sarafandah,” says Yaküût, “is a village belonging to Sûr (Fvre) 
on the coast of Syria.” (Väâk., iüi. 382; Mar. ii. 153.) 

SARGH.—" À place on the Syrian Pilgrim Road between Al 
Miahahand Diet (MR. di. 27 : Mir. i.56.) 

SARE:—"* À place in Syria. lying near Busrä.” (Mk. ni 57: 
Mar., ii. 23.) 

SaRis.—® A village of the district round Jerusalem. It liés 
half-way between Jerusalem and Ar Ramlah, and 4 hours from 
either place.” (Mar. in Väk., v. 21.) 

SARJAH (1).—A place near Sumaisit on the Euphrates:” 
OMR ii. 70; Mar, ü. 23;) 

SARJAH (2).—*Sarjah is also à village of Halab: it is called 
Sarjah of Bani ’Ulaim.”  (/Zdemr.) 
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SARMAD.—% A district in the Halab Province.” (Wäk., iñi. 82" 
Mar. ii. 27.) 

SARMIÎN.—Visited by Nâsir-i-Khusrau in 1047, who speaks of it 
as a town without walls. (N. Kh., 3.) 

“# Sarmin,” says Vâkût, “is a celebrated, though small town, of 
the Halab District. Its people to-day (thirteenth century) are all 
Ismailians. Al Maidäni, in his Book of Proverbs, says that Sarmin 
is the city of Sädum (Sodom), of whose Kâdi a proverb is made.” 
(Väk:, ii, 83; Mar., ii. 27. Seerabove, p. 29%.) 

‘ Sarmin,” says Abu-l Fidäà, ‘in the Aleppo Province is a town 
with many olive and other trees. There is no water here except 
wbat is gathered from the rains in cisterns. It has broad lands 
and dependencies, and the soil is very fertile. There is a Jämr 
Mosque, and the town has no walls Sarmin lies about a day’s 
march south of Halab, half-way between this last and Ma'arrah.” 
(A. F., 265.) 

Sarmin was visited by Ibn Batütah in 1355; he speaks of the 
abundance of trees that grow there, mostly olives. ‘It is a fine, 
small town,” he says, “where soap-making is much practised. 
The Brick Soap (As Säbün al Ajurri) is exported from hence to, 
Damascus, and even to Cairo; also their Perfumed Soap for 
washing the hands: this they make coloured, red and yellow. 
In Sarmin they also make cotton stufis. The people here have a 
dislike to saying the number ‘ten; they say ‘nine and one”? 
always, instead of ‘ten’ There is a fine Mosque in Sarmin with 
nine domes.” (I. B., 1 145.) 

SÂRÜNIYYAH.—"* À pass (°./#abah) near Tabariyyah ; you go up 
itsto-reach At Tüûr (Dabor).” (Yâksui. 9 :MMr Mie.) 

SÂSAKÜN.—A village of Hamäh”  (Vâk,, ii. 11 ; "Mer, 
11032) 

AS SATH.—‘ The name of one of the Iklim (Districts) of Bait 
Lihyâ, in the Damascus Province. Some say it lies between”Al 
Kuswah and Ghabâghib, and another authority places it outside 
the Bâb Tümä of Damascus.”  (Vâk., iii. 90: Mar, ii. 31.) 

SATRA.— A village of Damascus, and one of the pleasantest 
places of the Ghautah.” (Vâk.,, ii. 90; Mar, ii. 31.) 

As SawÂD (THE BLack COUNTRY). —‘ A district in the Jordan 
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Province. Its population is half Arab, half Greek.”  (Vb., 115, 
written in A.D. 891.) 

‘6 As Sawâd,” says Vâkût, ‘lies near the Balkä, it is so called on 
account of the blackness of the stones here. It is also called 
Sa nee  (VAk... ii. 86, 174: Mrs. 29,62.) 

As SawaAJir. —‘ À celebrated river of the Manbij District in 
Se (VAR, it, 173: Mar, ii. 62.) 

ASH SHAB'A—"* A village of Damascus in the Iklim (or Dis- 
tricthof Baït al Âbâr.” (Väk., ii. 254: Mar, ii. 92.) 

SHÂBIK.-—“ One of the camping-places of the Kudä’ah tribe, in 
Sd (Vâk, ii. 226 ; Mar. ii, 83.) 

ASH SHÂGHÜR.—A quarter outside the Bâb as Saghir of 
Damascus, and to the south thereof. It lies some way outside the 
CUVE, Hi 236 ; Mar, il. 86. See above, p. 231.) 

SHAHBAH.—-‘* A village of the Haurân.”  (Väk., ii. 339; Mar. 
HT20.) 

SHAHSHABÜ.—‘* One of the villages of Afümiyyah. ‘The tomb 
of Iskandar (Alexander the Great) is here, as some say: but, 
according to others, his bowels only are buried here, while his 
body lies at the Minär (Pharos) at Alexandria. ‘The more general 
opinion, however, is that he died at Bäbil (Babylon) in ’Iràk.” 
(Vâk., iii. 264 ; Mar., ii. 97.) 

SHAIHAN.—‘ The name of the mountain that overlooks all the 
mountains around Al Kuds (Jerusalem). It is the one which 
Moses—peace be on him !—ascended, and looked thence towards 
the Holy City, but despised the same. And he cried, ‘ Lord, is 
this Thy holy place? And it was answered to him, ‘ Vea, and 
verily thou shalt never enter it Moses died—peace be upon 
hinmt==and hemneversdid entér Jerusalem,”  (\Yâk, 11 396% 
Mar. ii. 138.) 

The Biblical Nebo. (See above, pp. 470, 471, 495.) 

SHAITAR.—"* À place in Syria.”  (Vâk, iii. 356: Mar, ii. 141.) 

SHAIZAR (LARISSA).—‘%* A small town in the Hims Province, 
having plenty of water, trees, fruits, and fields. It is a very 
pléisant place.” (Is, 6151. H,, r16; mentionedub;Mbr, 
Hit) 

‘OShaïizar,” «says Vékût, “is the name of a castle gith at 
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district, lying near Al Maarrah. Between it and Hamäh isa 
days journey. Under the castle runs the Orontes Kiver, over 
which is a bridge, crossing in the middle of the town. It is a 
very ancient city, and was first conquered by Abu ‘Ubaidah, by 
capitulation, after Hamaäh had fallen, in the year 173 (6387 
CV@k,, 11. 353; Mar. di 148) 

# Shaizar,” says Dimashki, is a fortificd town, but one that has 
been ravaged by the plague. It is well watered, and the people 
drink from the Nahr ’Asi (Orontes). Shaizar has a castle called 
‘Urf ad Dik (The Cock’s Comb), which is protected on three of 
its sides by the river ’Âsi, and it is visible from a great distance 
oi (Dim 20%.) 

 Shaizar,” writes Abu} Fidà, “ain the Hims Province possesses 
a strong fort. ‘To the north of it runs the ‘AÂsi, and not far from 
here the river falls over a dyke, above 1oells high, called 
Hantalah. ‘The town has trees and gardens and many fruits — 
particularly pomegranates. There is a bridge here over the 
river Maklûb (Orontes).  Shaizar lies 9 miles from Hamuh, 
33 miles from Hims, and 36 from Antäkivyah. It has walls of 
sun-dried bricks, and three gates, and the river ‘Âsi runs outside 
the wall and to the north of the town.” (A. F., 263.) 

Shaïzar to Hamäh (Muk.i, 1 march: to Kafar Tàb (Muk }, 
1 march. 

ASH SHAJARAH (THE TREE). —" A village where is buried As 
Siddik, the son of the Prophet Sälih.” (A. H., Oxf. MS. folio 29 
verso.) 

“Ash Shajarah,” says Väkût, ‘‘is a village of the Filastin 
Province.  Besides the tomb of Siddik, there are here, in a cave, 
as they report, the bodies of eighty martyrs ; but God knows best 
the truth.”  (Väâk., iii. 260 ; Mar. ii. 96.) 

SHAKÎF ARNÜN (BELFORT OF THE CRUSADERS).—"A very 
strong castle on the summit of a mountain near Baniyas, in the 
Damascus Territory, lying between Damascus and the sea-coast. 
Mrnûn is a man's naine, either a Frank 6r à Cricel” (0 
ii, 309; Mar., ïi. 119.) ‘The word “"5hakif ineSwnite, ens 
roek” 

* Shakif Arnün,” writes Dimashki, “is an impregnable fortress 
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which was taken by Sultan Baibars from the Franks. It has 
broad lands, and the river Litany (Litah) flows at the foot of the 
hill on which it stands.” : (Dim., 211.) 

‘ Shakif Arnûn lies between Damascus and the sea-coast, not 
far from Bäniyâs. Arnûn is à mans name. Itis a very strong 
fortress, and it lies to the north of Shakif ‘Tirün. Part of the 
fortress consists of caverns hewn in the rock, and part of it is 
built up of masonry.” (A. F., 245.) 

SHAKÎF DARKÜSH.—"% A castle near Halab (Aleppo), lying to 
thetsouthsof the Härim District.”  (Vaäk:, ii. 309: Mar: 120.) 

SHAKiF DUBBIN.—% A small castle near Antioch. Dubbin is 
the name of à domain, like a suburb, belonging thereto.”  (Yaäk. 
11310; Mar. ii. 120.) 

SHARIF DIRÈNX (Caves TYRUM OF THE CRUSADERS).—"A 
Stonetortréss near lyre”  (Méke, iii. 309% Marsuii. r20:.) 

& Shakif Tirun,” says Dimashki, “is a strongly fortified place 
standing on à high hill. ‘There are lands round it, and it is com- 
manded by a Nàib (Governor) No Manjanik (Mangonel) can 
make any impression onits walls.”  (Dim., 211.) It stands,” says 
Abu-l Fidà, “about a day's journey north of Safad.” (A. F., 245.) 

ASH SHAMMASIYYAH,—# "The name of a quarter of Damascus.” 
DR in. 318 "Mar. ii, 124.) 

SHAMSiN.—# À place on the road between Hims and Kärà, and 
1 march distant from either.” (Muk., 190.) 

SHAMSHAT, —-* À town on the Euphrates. It has a well fortified 
castle. The place stands on the east of the Lukkäm Mountains, 
and overlooks the Euphrates. All round it are many hills, on 
the sides of which grow almonds, grapes, and other varieties of 
winter and summer fruits. All these belong to the public, and 
not to any person in particular.” (Id. 26.) 

 Shamshat,” says Vâküt in 1225, “‘lies on the eastern bank of 
the Euphrates, and in the Greek territory. It is now in ruins.” 
OK, du 319 ; Mar, 1. 125.) 

Shamshät to Sumaisât (Is., L. H.), 2 marches ; to Hisn Mansuür 
(ls; I. Ho), : day (Id:}; 2rmiles.; to Mialatyah (Idi},.5 rniiles:; 
tofabatrah (1d.),.15 nules:ctoMénbij"(1d.), 20rm31dags. 

ASH SHAMÜS.—* One of the villages of Halab (Aleppo) It 
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stands in the dependencies of AI Huss.” (Väk., iii. 324; Mar. 
ibnr27.) 

SHANÂR.--—" A valley of Syria. It is mentioncd in the Histories 
of the first Conquest.” (Mar. ii. 128.) 

SHANJ.—‘ A place on the coast, lying between ?’Arkah and 
Antarsûs.” (Id. 20.) 

SHARAF AL BA’AL.—"*A place in Syria. It is said to be a 
mountain on the Hajj Road.” (Yäk., iii. 278 ; Mar., ïi. 103.) 

SHARM AL BAIT (THE GULF OF THE HousE).—"“ "This bay is 
reached from Al Masdaf (on the Red Sea). It is a harbour, but 
there is no water to be found here.”  (Id., 2.) 

SHARM AL Bîr.—‘* Likewise a harbour (on the Red Sea) where 
there is no water.” (Id. 2.) 

ASH SHAUBAK (CRAC DE MONTREAL OF THE CRUSADES).— 
‘A fortified castle on the Syrian borders near Al Karak, and 
between ’Ammän and Aïlah on the Red Sea. Yakdür, who had 
become king of Al Fars (Al Franj (?), the Franks), went in the 
year 509 (1115) through the Bilâäd Rabi, which is Ash Sharah, 
and the Balkà and Al Jibâl and Wädi Müsa (Petra), and he 
camped at the ancient fortress, then in ruins, of Ash Shaubak, 
near Wâdi Musa. This castle he rebuilt, and garrisoned it with 
men at arms. By the building of this fortress travellers from 
Egypt up to Syria by the desert road were secured from the wild 
Arabs.” (Vâk. iii. 332; Mar. il. 132.) Tupointotfict. STE 
was built, in 1115, by King Baldwin I. 

‘Ash Shaubak,” says Abu-l Fidà, “lies in the Sharäh Province. 
It is a small town with many gardens. Most of its inhabitants 
are Christians. It lies to the east of the Ghaur (south of the 
Dead Sea), and on the frontier of Syria coming from the Hijjâz. 
At the foot of the castlehill are two springs, one to the right and 
one to the left, like the ‘two eyes on a face. Their waters run 
through the town and irrigate the gardens, which are in a valley 
to the west of the town. The fruits grown here are the apricot 
and others, which are most excellent in flavour, and are exported 
even to Egypt. The castle is built of white stone, and crowns a 
high hill which is also white, and overlooks the Ghaur (south of 
the Dead Sea) from the east side.” (A. F., 247.) 
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SHIKRÀ.—‘* À village of Harrân, in Syria.” (Mar. üi. 118.) 

SHINAN.—“ The name of a valley in Syria.” (Yak., ii. 325; 
Mar. ii. 128.) 

SHUBAITH.—" A mountain near Halab (Aleppo). Itis of great 
length. On its summit is a tableland, where there are three 
villages. It is counted as belonging to the district of Al Ahass. 
Shubaith is a Küûrah (District) of Halab, and they bring into 
Halab from this mountain black rocks, of which they make mill- 
SOMCS M(VAR, 1 257 ;: Mar, ii, 04.) 

ASH SHUGHR (SELEUCOBELOS) AND BakAs.—" These are two 
castles, standing opposite each other, on two hill summits, with 
the valley, like a fosse, in between them. They are situated on 
the ’Âsi (River Orontes), and lie between Antakiyyah and Halab, 
and they belong to the Sultan of the latter city. At the foot of 
the Hill of Palsasstreamogushes.out.”  (Vak., i. 7ouk 118608 : 
Mar., i. 167 ; il 1175.) 

‘Ash Shughr and Bakäs,”"savs Abu-1 Fidà, “ lie in the Kinnasrin 
Province. ‘Thev are two strong forts on heights, and between the 
two is the distance of an arrow-flight. Below them runs a stream. 
They have gardens and many fruit-trées. ‘There is also a Friday 
Mosque. Many villages belong to them, and they lie half-way 
between Antâkiyyah and Afämiyyah. About a horse gallop east 
of these forts is the celebrated bridge of Kashfahân crossing the 
river (Orontes). There is held here à market, where people 
assemble each week. ‘These forts lie north-east of Sahyün (Saone), 
and south of Antioch, and are divided from both by the moun- 
tains.” (A. F. 261.) 

The fortresses of Ash Shughr and Bakäs were visited by Ibn 
Batûtah in 1355, who speaks of the place as one fortress, built on 
a great height. (I. B., i. 165.) 

SIBISTIN.— À town in the Province of Filastin. Here are 
buried VYahyà ibn Zakariyyah (John the Baptist) and his mother, 
and the Prophet Al Yasf’ (Elisha). ‘The latter, it is also said, is 
is not buried here, but elsewhere.” (A. H., Oxf. MS. foho 
33 verso.) 

AS SIFLIVYÜN. —% A village of Damascus.”  (Yak., iii. 98 : Mar., 
il. 36.) 
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STir (SrtR). A village in the neighbourhood of Jerusalem. 
This name, or Sûir (Scir), is mentioncd in the Pentateuch.” (Yak., 
in.4ær; Marti 175%) Sepi sa 

SUUMBIN. =" A village of ‘Askalän in füilastin.” (ak, 1 os 
MEr., 11: 14.) 

SIKILLIVAH.—*" Said to be a place in Syria.” (Mar. ii. 163.) 

SINJIL (SAINT-GILLES OF THE CRUSADES).—"% A small town of 
the Province of Filastin. Near itisthe pit of Yusuf as Sadik 
(Joseph)—peace beomhim ?”  (Vak., ii. 162 ; Mar. it: 38: 

SINNÂR.—"%A place in Diyär Kalb, in the lands of Syria” 
(Väâk., in. 419 ; Mar, ü. 168.) 

SIRFANDARAR.-— A castle in Armenia, standing in a fruitful 
valley in the Armenian country. It is built on rock, and on some 
of its sides it needs no wall by reason of the rock taking the place 
thereof. It lies near the south bank of the Jaihän (Pyramus). 
This castle holds the road to the Pass (Darband) of A1 Marrà, and 
stands about four miles east of the hill of ‘T'all Hamdün. ‘he 
Pass of AI Marrä begins about a days march from it to the east, 
and in the country between this and Sarfandakär there grow 
Snobur (pine) trees, such as you find nowhere else for girth and 
height. Sarfandakàr lies south-east of ‘Ain Zarbah, and about a 
march from it.” (A. F., 257.) 

SERRÈN.—  Aoplace in Syria.” (Vlks,oiit 96e : Mr. iii) 

SIs.—" Asgreat city-of Armenia,” writes Abu-l 6 "ue 
castle and triple walls, standing on à high hill It has gardens 
and a small river. It is the capital of the kingdom of (Little) 
Armenia-at the present day (m32r). Ibn Läûna(l.eo Dhs 
Great), one of the kings of (Littie) Armenia, rebuilt it, and made 
it his place of residence. It was of old the chief town of the 
northern Fortresses (of the Muslims). From Hisn Sisivah (which 
is the same as Sis), to ‘Ain Zarbab is 24 miles, and to Al Massissah 
is 24 miles. Sis was rebuilt by one of the servants of the Khalif 
Ar Rashid.” (A. F. 257.) 

“Sisiyyah," says Bilâdhuri, “is the citysof Hall"Ain Zanbah: 
It was rebuilt in the Khalif Mutawakkil's time, and was afterwards 
ruined by the Greeks.”  (Bil, 170.) 

SCBA.—‘ À village. of Jerusalem.” (él iissgr; Marino) 
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AS SUBAIRAH.—“ À place in Syria.” (\ak., iii. 368: Mar. ii. 
146.) 

SUDAR.—" À village of Jerusalem.” (Yak., üi. 3753; Mar. it. 
150.) 

SURKHNAH (THE HoT SPRING).—%A small town in the Syrian 
Desert, lying between Tadmur (Palmyra) and Urd and Arak,. 
Beside the spring are palm-trees. It is on the road of one going 
to Damascus from Ar Rakkah, and you come to it before reaching 
AAA, 11. 52; Mar, 11. 16.) 

As Sukhnah,” says Ibn Batütah, “lies between Ar Rahbah 
Malik ibn ‘TFauk, and Tadmur. Itis a pretty town. Most of its 
inhabitants are infidel Christians. It is named As Sukhnah (the 
Hot) from the heat of its waters. There are here bath-houses for 
men and for women to bathe in. ‘They draw the water and 
set it at night on the roofs of the houses to cool." (I B. iv. 
315.) 

SULAM.—‘ A large bay of the sea. ‘Thence to Jüniyyah 18 to 
miles, and to Maäahüz Jubail and the mouth of the Nabr Jbrabnm is 
siniesn(ld., 17.) 

SUMAISAT (SAMOSATA). —** À small city on the Euphrates, with 
lands watered by irrigation, and by the rains. ‘There is à fortress 
here. The drinking-water is from the Euphrates.” (Is, 62: 
MEL, 20; copied by A. F., 267.) 

“The Kala'ah Sumaisit is also called the Kala'ah at T'in (the 
Fortof Clay). (Mas, i 215.) 

“ Sumaisât,” says Yâküt, “is a town on the west bank of the 
Euphrates. It has a castle. In one quarter of Sumaisat 
Armenians dwell.” (Yâk., iü. 151 ; Mar. ïi. 54.) 

“ Sumaisät,” says Abu-l Fidà, “on the borders of Syria, and on 
the Euphrates, lies west of Kala'at Ar Rüm, and north of Hisn 
Mansûr, but not far from either.” (A. F., 267.) 

Sumaisât to Manbij (Is, I. H.), 2 days: to Shamshat (fs, 
PE) 2 marches. 

SUNNUHAR.—-“ À village of the Jabal Simän District, to the 
west of Halab (Aleppo). There arc here ancient remains, show- 
ing its former greatness. But all is now ruin.” (Väk., 1. 164: 
Mar., ü. 58.) Written in 1225. 
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SuRaATAIT.-—% À village of Jabal Näbulus.”  (Mar., ii. 25 ; and 
IN EP EVIN 7.) 

As Suravwar.—" A village of the Syrian Ghaur.”  (Yak., ai. 
89; Mar. ii. 30.) 

SURIYYAH.- A place lving between Khunäsirah and Sala- 
miyyah. ‘The common people call it Suwiyyah.”"  (Väk.,ñi. 187; 
Mar., 1.67.) 

SCRIYVAH.— "This is the (Greek) name of the whole of As 
Shâm (Syria), at the time of the Conquest.” (Mar, ii. 67.) 

SURKH.—‘*A mountain in Syria.” (Väks, ils 380: Mar, 
ITS 2) 

SUSIVAH.—A Küûürah (District) of the Jordan Province.” 
(Vaâk,, ii 193 ; Mar., ïüi. 68.) This place, the-namesofnwien 
corresponds with Susitha of the Jerusalem Talmud, is probably 
the ancient Hippos. It lies a short distance south of Fik, to the 
east of the Sea of Galilee. 

As Suwarpi.—‘ A village of the Haurân Province.” (Yäk, 
il 5097: Marail 70.) 

HISN AS SUWAIDIVYAH (PORT ST. SIMON, oR LE Sowpi"or 
THE CRUSADES). —% This fortress lies on the sea and is the Port 
of Antioch, which last is situated 12 miles from the sea. At As 
Suwaidiyyah the river (Orontes) of Antioch falls into the sea: it 
is called also Al 'Asi" (Id, 23.) As Suwaidivyah is also men- 
tioned by Dimashki and Abu-l Fidäà (Dim., 206, and A. F., 233.) 
See also above, p. 434, under Dair Sim’än. 

Hisn as Suwaidiyyah to Hisn al Harbadah (Id.) is 15 miles : 
and to Jabal Râs al Khinzir (Id.) is 20 miles. 

AS SuYALÀi.—"* The name of a spring in Syria.”  (Väâk., 1. 208 ; 
Mar, 11.075) 

TA'ASiR. —f A place lying 2 stages from Baisän, and the like dis- 
tance from Näbulus.” (Muk., 191.) This has been suggested as 
the possible site of Tirzah, once the capital of Israel (Josh. xii. 24). 

TAbHir.—‘*A place belonging to Halab (Aleppo), and near 
Buzä ah. It lies 4 leagues from Halab.” (Väk., i. 811; Mar. 
il. 194.) 

TADMUR (PALMYRA) —% An ancient city, with wonderful build- 
ings therein. It is said of the greater number of the marvellous 
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remains seen here that they were constructed by the Prophet 
Solomon, the son of David.” (Yb., 111.) 

“Tadmur,” says Mukaddasi, “belongs to the Province of Hims. 
It is after the likeness of a throne among the cities of Solomon, 
the son of David. Its citadel, which stands near the desert, is 
spacious and strong.” (Muk., 156.) 

“Tadmur,” writes Vâkût, ‘is a celebrated city in the Syrian 
Desert. It lies 5 days from Halab, and near to Hims. There 
are wonderful buildings here erected on pillars. ‘The people say 
they were built by the Jinns at the order of Solomon the son of 
David: Atthe present day (1225) the neople”there lié fn à 
castle surrounded by a stone wall. It has a double gate of stone, 
and there are temples, of which three remain standing to the 
present day. There is a river which waters the palm-trees and 
the gardens. The place is called after Tadmur, daughter of 
Hassän, sixth in descent from Noah. Some of the people of 
Tadmur say the buildings were erected as long a time before, as 
we now live after, the days of Solomon; but that when people 
wondered at buildings and knew not who erected them, they always 
attributed them to Solomon and the Jinns, and «o in this case. 

“It is related by Ismail ibn Muhammad al Kasri that he was 
present with Marwan IL., the last Khalif of the Omayvad dvnastv, 
when he destroyed the walls of Tadmur, for the people had 
rebelled against him, so he slew them and trampled them down, 
and overthrew their city wall. On this occasion they came on a 
mighty trench, and discovered there a stone, and below it was a 
plastered chamber as fresh as though the hand of the builder had 
only just left it. In it was a bier, upon which lay the body of a 
woman lying on her back, and over her were laid seventy cloaks, 
and behold she had tresses of long hair with rings attached 
thereto. ‘The narrator reports that he measured her foot, and it 
was an ell long exactly. And on one of her tresses was a plate of 
gold, on which was written: 22 #he name of Allahumma, Lam 
Tadmur, daughter of Hassan. May God lead to abasement im 
ho enters this my cell! ‘Then Marwän ordered the place to be 
closed again, and it was so done, and nothing was taken away of 
what was there found. 
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‘At Tadmur is a statue—-among many—of two female slaves, 
on which a poem was written by the poet Aus ibn Thalabah. 
Tadmur was first taken and capitulated to Khälid ibn al Walid on 
hisroead up from ’Iräkto Syria.”  (Wk,, 1. 828 ; MAr., 12001) 

Lveveve.— The name of a village. insSvyria, son sthe “hordèr 
towards the Hijjäz.” (Vâk. i. 908 ; Mar. i. 222.) 

T'ais.—"The name of à mountain in Syria, in which there are 
many fortresses.”  (Väk., i. 907 ; Mar. i. 222.) 

TARHAWAH.— "A village of Därûm, in the neighbourhood of 
Ghazzah (Gaza).” (Väk., i. 827 ; Mar. i. 190.) 

TFart”.—® A village of Jerusalem, proverbially celcbrated for its 
honey.” (Vâk., i. 860; Mar., i. 208.) 

Tarrira—"A village of the Sanir District, in the Damascus 
Province" (VAk;, 1868: Mar, #72) 

TALFIVYATHÂ.— "A village of the Ghautah of Damascus.” 
(Vak:., i. 8685 Mar., 1.212.) 

TaLzr (DEW). *— The name of a village of Ghazzah (Gaza) in 
thesRilastin Province"  (Mék., ii, sys :oMruii. 206!) 

TALE A'RAN (THE HILL OF A'RaN). — A larcewillage/swithwa 
mosque, near Halab. A kind of grape comes from here, which 
is round and red in colour. This village has many gardens, 
vineyards, and fields.”  (Vâk., 1. 863; Mar., 1. 209.) 

TazL BASHIR (TURBESSEL Ÿ OF THE CRUSADES).— ‘ À fortified 
castle,” says Yâkût, “with a broad district, lying 2 days north of 
Halab (Aleppo). ‘The people are Armenian Christians. The 
place has markets, and a suburb, and is very populous.” (Vàk., 
i. 864; Mar. Li 210.) 

“Fall Bâshir is a fortress lying 2 days march from Aleppo. 
There are springs and gardens here. ‘Fhe place is celebrated for 
its plums, called Zy7as, which are unrivalled. It is impossible to 
transport them, even as far as Halab, for with the journey thev 
turn to water.” (A. F. 232.) 


* This is not the word commonly written Tell, meaning /7:// (as in the 
following articles), being from a different root, and written with the hard, 
aspirated 7. (See Index, s.v. 74/1.) 

T According to Rey, Colonies Frangues, p. 322. See also above, under 
Darbasék, p. 436. 
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Tazz HaBaAsH (THE ABYSSsINIANS HILL).—%A village of 
Halab M Mar., 1 211.) 

TazrL HamMpôn.—"" The castle of Tall Hamdün in (Little) 
Armenia, is strongly fortified, and has well-built walls. It crowns 
a high hill, and there are suburbs and gardens. A stream runs 
by it, and its lands are very fertile.  Provisions here are plentiful 
and cheap. ‘The Muslims have dismantled the fortress, and it is 
now in ruins. It lies about a march distant to the south of the 
river Jaihân (Pyramus). Between Tall Hamdün and Sis there 
are 2 days’ march. To the east of ‘l'all Hamdûn is the fort of 
Hamûs, which can be seen from Tall Hamdün.” (A. F., 251.) 

TaLzzL HAmib.—"A fortress of the Thughür, or Frontier For- 
tresses, of Al Massissah, (Vâk., i. 866 : Mar., i. 271.) 

TALL HaRÂk.—"One of the fortresses lying to the west of 
Halab (Aleppo).” (Vâk., i. 872; Mar, i. 213.) 

TALL HARRAN.—"A village of Halab lying towards Mesopo- 
REA QAR 1 866 : Mär., 1. 211.) 

TaLL HÜmM.—" A fortress of the Massissah frontier.”  (Väk., 
1667: Mari. 211.) 

TAEL Jazar.—"‘A fortress of the Filastin Province” (Wäk,, 
1H SDGE MA, 1 21r:) 

Tarz JusAiR.—‘"A hill called aftér a certain Persiantof Anti- 
kiyyah (Antioch). ft lies about 10 miles from Tarsus.” (Bil., 170.) 

“Tall Jubair is a town lying less than 10 miles from ‘larsus.” 
WAR 1 866: Mar, L 210.) 

TALL KaABBASIiN. —-‘ A village of the ’Awâsim Province, belong- 
ing to the Halab District.” (Väâk., i. 869 ; Mar. i. 212.) 

TALL KaAISAN.—A place in the Marj (or Meadow lands) of 
*Akkah onthe Syÿrian coast.” (Yâk., 1. 869 : Mars i. 2712.) 

TaLL KASHFAHAN.— A place lying between Al Lädhikiyyah 
and Halab, being about half a day from Halab, and about 3 davs 
from Al Lädhikiyyah. Saladin had his camp here for a time.” 
(Vâk., i. 869; Mar., i. 212; and in Yâk, v. 16.) 

Tazz KHÂLIb.—"* A castle near Halab (Aleppo).” (Yäk. i. 867 : 
Mar. i: 271.) 

TaALL AL KikAN.--A place outside Halab and well known.” 
(Val, aiv 217; Mar, ii, 467.) 
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TazL MaANNAS (1) (FELAMINIA OF THE CRUSADES) — A 
fortress near Ma'arrah Nu'män. ‘The Khalif al Mutawakkil lived 
here when he came to Syria in the year 244 (858).  (Väk, 1 87, 
Mari. 253) 

TaLL MaNNas (2).—-% A village of Hims.”  (/dem.) 

Tazs MAsiH.—" A village in the neighbourhood of Halab 
(Aleppo).” (Väk. i. 869; Mar, i. 212.) 

TALL SAFIYAH (BLANCHE-GARDE OF THE CRUSADES).—"" A 
fortress of the Filastin Province, lying close to Bait Jibrin, in the 
district of Ar Ramlah.” (Vâk., i. 867 ; Mar. i. 211.) 

Tarr AS SULTAN. —‘ A place lying a days march from Halab 
(Aleppo) towards Damascus. There was here à caravanserai, and 
a rest-house for travellers.”  (Väk., i. 867 ; Mar., i. 211.) 

TaLL TÂJIR (THE MERCHANTS Hizz).—‘ A village lyingra 
little south of Kinnasrin.” (I. J., 255.) 

Tauni. —% A well-built caravanserai, lying south of Kinnasrin, 
and just north of Ma’arrah.” (I. I, 256.) 

TANHAJ.—‘“ The name of à village, in which is a fortress, of 
the high-lands of the Balkà Province.” (Väâk., 1. 882; Mar, 
L' 207) 

TANÜNIVAH.— A village of Hims.” (Vâk., iL ‘881; "Mar, 
il, 216.) 

TARFULÂN.—“ À place in Syria.” (Vâk., i. 838: Mar., i-202:) 

TarMis.—""A village of Damascus.” (Wâk, il 533: War, 
ii. 202.) The latter writes the name Zarmisis. 

TARTÉS (ToRTOSA). —"* A Syrian city,” says VYâäküût, ‘standing 
on the sea, near Al Markab and ’Akkah. At the present day 
(1225) it is in the hands of the Franks® (Väksni 520, 
üi. 201.) The same as Antartüs, see above p. 394. 

AT TFARÜX.—%A fortress lying between Jerusalem and Ar 
Ramlah. It was among those taken by Saladin in 583 (1187).° 
(VAk., il. 534; Mari. 265!) 

Fhis must not be confounded with the celebrated Crusading 
Castle of Le Toron (Tibnin). 

Tavza.—" The name of à village in Syria” (Wâk 805: 
Mar., i 219.) 

AT TawWAHIN (THE FLOUR-MIiLLSs).—* A place near Ar Ramlah 
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in the Filastin Province. There took place near here the cele- 
brated battle between Khumarawaih ibn Tûlûn (Ruler of Egypt) 
and the Khalif al Mu’tadhid-billah in 271 (884). Both armies 
fled panic-struck.” (Vâk., iü. 554; Mar. ii. 213.) 

AT TawÎLaH.—‘Certain wells lying between Tadmur (Pal- 
myra) and Kariyatain.” (Mar. ïï. 217.) 

AT TavviBaH.—"A village of the district of ’Urd, lying be- 
tween Tadmur and Halab.” (Mar. ii. 210.) 

THAHR AL HimâÂr (THE Asss Back).—“The name of a 
village between Nâbulus and Baisân, where lies buried Ibn 
Yamin (Benjamin)” (A. H.,, Oxf. MS. folio 33, rerso; also 
Mk, 11 582; Mar. ü. 224.) 

THANIVYAT AL /UKAB (1) (THE PASS OF THE EAGLE, OR OF THE 
STEEP).—% A pass,” writes Ibn Jubair, ‘“lying to the north of 
Damascus. From here you get a view over Damascus, and the 
plain of the Ghautah. At this point the road divides ; one road 
goes south to Damascus, and the other east by the desert of the 
Samâäwah to Al’Iräk. This is the direct road, but you can only 
travel by it during the winter season. From the Pass we de- 
scended through the Wädi-bed between the hills down to the 
plain, to Al Kusair of the Ghautah.” (I. J., 261.) 

‘Thaniyyat al Ukâb,” says Vâkût, “lies just above Damascus 
coming in from Hims. The Prophet saw Damascus from here, 
some sa (OR ul.036, 111. 607 ; Mr., 1..2504il. 2652) 

THANIVYAT AL ’UKAB (2).—"%A pass in the Syrian Frontier 
Provinee”{(Ath Thughür), near Al. Massissah.”  (Viäk, 1. «986; 
Mar., i. 230.) 

TiIBxXiN (LE ToRON).— Ibn Jubair, who visited Tibnin in 1185, 
speaks of this celebrated castle of the Crusaders in the following 
terms : 

“Tibnin is one of the largest of the fortresses of the Franks. 
It is the place of tolls for the caravans. ‘The governor of it is a 
certain woman called Khanzirah (The Sow), known also as the 
Queen. She is the mother of the King al Khanzir (The Pig), 
who is lord of ’Akkah. We camped below the castle. The tithe- 
collectors came down to us, and the tax was à Dinâr and a Kirût 
(the twenty-fourth part) of a Dinär, Syrian currency (about eleven 
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shillings) for every head. They laid no tax on the merchants 
who were going on to ’Akkah, to that cursed King, for there (at 
*Akkah) is the place of the tithe, and he takes à Kirât in every 
Dinâr (worth of merchandise), and the Dinär contains twenty-four 
Kirâts. Most of the tithe-collectors are natives of Maghrib (the 
west, Morocco). After leaving Tibnin, our road lay among the 
farms which stretch, one after the other, over the country. They 
are all inhabited by Muslims who live in perfect security under the 
Frank rule. They give up to the Franks half their crops at the 
time of the gathering-in, and pay further a poll-tax of one Dinär 
and five Kirâts per head. They are not molested further than 
this, except that on the fruit-trees also they pay a small tax. They 
live in their own houses, and very peaceably. The (corporations 
of) the maritime towns that are in the hands of the Franks all 
manage their farms and villages after this fashion.” (I. J., 304.) 

&Tibnin,” says Yâkût, “is a town in the Jabal Bani ‘Amir. 
The castle overhangs Bâniyâs, and lies between Damascus and 
Tyre.” (Vâk., i. 824; Mar, i 198) 

AT TÎN AND AZ ZAITÈN (THE FIG AND THE OLIVE).—" These,” 
writes Yâkût, ‘are the names of two mountains in Syria, as it is 
said. Or, according to another account, At Tin is the Mosque of 
Nüûh (Noah), and Az Zaitûn is the Mount (of Olives) at Jerusalem. 
But there are many other explanations.” (Vâk., 1. g11 ; Mar. 
1.222) 

TiNNas.—‘A large village belonging to Halab (Aleppo).” 
(Vâk., i. 876; Mar. i. 215.) 

TiraH.—“A village of Damascus.” (Vâk., ii. 569; Mar, 
ii. 210.) 

AT TÜBÂN.—"“ A fortress in the District of Hims, or else in 
that of Hamäh.” (Vâk., üil 556; Mar., ii. 214.) 

AT TÜBANIYYAH.—" A town of the District of Filastin.” (Vaäk., 
ii. 556; Mar. il. 214.) 

Tuegaz.—‘ One of the villages of Halab. It lies in the A7az 
District. ‘There is here a market and a mosque.” (Väk., Li 823; 
Mar., i. 197.) 

TuenÀ.—"* A town of the Haurän, belonging to the Damascus 
Province.” (Vâk., i. 824; Mar. i. 198.) 
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AT TuLAIL (THE LiTILE Hirr).—“ A place lying 2 marches 
from Al Ghamr and the like from As Sakariyyah.” (Muk., 
192.) 

Turpin.—‘A place in the Ghautah of Damascus.” (Yâk., 
i. 865 ; Mar. i. 210.) 

TÜMA (ST. THouas).—"The name of a village and district in 
the Ghautah of Damascus. Bâb Tûmä (the Gate of St. Thomas) 
at Damascus is called after it.” (Vâk., i 805; Mar. i. 210.) 

Tur’ax.—" A place in Syria.” (Vâk., i. 837 ; Mar., i. 202.) 

TURANDAH.—‘ A place belonging to Malatyah (Melitene), and 
lying 3 marches therefrom in the Greek territory. The Muslims 
settled there in the year 83 (702), and built some houses, but 
afterwards removed thence and settled at Malatyah.”  (VYäk, 
iii. 534; Mar. il. 202.) 

Tonmusanw:—" A village of Hims” (Väk., 1 844; Mr. 
1. 203.) 

Tuwi, oR Tawi.—"The name of the sacred Wâdi mentioned 
in the Kurân (xx. 12 and Ixxix. 16), where Moses spoke with Allah 
before he was sent to Pharaoh. It is a place in Syria near At 
HEtoinu) 2 (VAR. di. 563; Mar. ü. 213.) 

TuwANAH.—"* A town in the Thughüûr (or Frontier Provinces) 
of Al Massissah. The Khalif al Mâmün, when he made his mili- 
tary excursions into the Thughôür, ordered Tuwânah to be sur- 
rounded by a wall, a mile long by a mile broad, Tuwânah standing 
in the middle thereof, for the garrisoning of his troops, and to 
keep his treasure there. He died before the wall was finished, 
and the Khalif al Mu’tasim gave up the undertaking.” (Vàk, 
il, 554; Mar., ii. 214.) 

TCZziN, oR TiziN.—" A large village and district in the ’Awäsim 
Province belonging to Halab. It was originally counted as part 
of the Kinnasrin District, but in the Khalif ar Rashid’s days this, 
with Manbij and other places, were formed into the ’Awäsim 
Province. (BK, 1 894,907; Mar, i. 218; 222) 

“"Tizin,” says Ibn Batütah, in 1355, “lies north-west of Halab. 
It has been lately rebuilt by the Turkomans.” (1. B., 1. 161.) 

Tûzin to Halab (Väk.) is r day. 

"UKaIL.—"* One of the villages of the Haurän in the neighbour- 
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hood of Al Liwà, in the Damascus territory.”  (Väk., ii. 703. 
Mar. ïi. 260.) 

'UKAiRBÂ.—"% A place near Hims.”  (Väk, it. 699; Mar, 
11.298) 

"UrRaINAH.-—“ À village in Syria. It is mentioned in thewarly 
conquests of the Muslims, but its position is not given.” (Väk., 
iv. 663; Mar., ii. 254.) 

"URA’IR.—‘ A spring, as it is said, belonging to the Kalh 
Distriet, in Syria” (Wék., ui. 638%4Mr. 0244) 

’URD.—“* À small town in the Syrian desert belonging to Halab. 
It lies between Tadmur and Ar Rusâfah Hishâäm.”  (Yäk, 
il, 644; Mar. ii. 248.) 

URTIK, OR ARTIK.—A district lying to the south-west of 
Halab (Aleppo).” (Väk., i. 191; Mar., i. 43, and in Väk., ve r2:) 

‘Üs.-—“Said to be a place in Syria, but this is doubtful.” 
(WAk;, Hi 746; Mar. 1192980:) 

Usais.—‘ A spring of water lying to the east of Damascus.” 
(VAR, 1. 2725 Mar. 1 64) 

UsäLimM.—‘ À place in the Jabal ash Sharâh.” (Nâk:, i. 236% 
Mar, 1 55.) 

AL USHTÜN.—"A place near Antâkiyyah, if I mistake not.” 
(VAk., 1 2775 Mar. 1 607) 

USTUWÂN.—" A castle among the fortresses of the Greek 
country, but situated near the Syrian frontier. It was taken by 
Saif ad Daulah.” (Vâk., i. 245 ; Mar. i. 50.) 

UTHNAN.—‘ À place in Syria, mentioned by the poet Jumail 
ibn Mu’ammir.” (Vâk., i. 119; Mar, i. 23.) 

Wäipi MÜsi (PETRA).—"“ This Wâdi,” says Vâkût, “is called 
after Mûüsà (Moses) the son of ’Amrän. It lies to the south of 
Jerusalem, between the Holy City and the Hijjàz. It is a fine 
Wädi, full of olive-trees, and is so called in memory of Moses, 
who came out of the desert of the Tih, leading the children of 
Israel with him. And Moses had with him the rock mentioned 
by Allah in the Kurân (ii. 57) in the verse, ‘And when Moses 
asked drink for his people, we said, S#rite the Rock with ty rod, 
and from it there gushed twelve fountains,’ and as he marched he 
carried this Rock with him, and fared forth. And when he halted 
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he threw it on the earth, then there would gush out from it twelve 
springs, according to the number of the Tribes, so that each man 
knew his drinking place. Now when Moses came to this Wadi, 
and knew that his end was near at hand, he took thought for the 
Rock, and he fixed it on the mountain-side there. From it came 
forth twelve springs, which divided among twelve villages, a village 
for every one of the Tribes. ‘Then Moses died, but by his com- 
mand the Rock remained here. Now it has been related to me, 
Vâkût, by the Kâdi Jamâl ad Din Hasan, that he saw the Rock 
in this place, and thatit is of the size of a goat’s head, and there 
is nothing else on the mountain-side like to it.”  (Väk., iv. 879 ; 
Mar., iii. 267.) 

Wäpi AN NaML (THE VAILLEY OF THE ANT)—“This is 
named after the Ant, who preached to Solomon, the son of David. 
The Wâdi is said to lie between Bait Jibrin and ’Askalän.”* 
OMR. 1v., 60: Mr. 267. Sée abôve, pp.402;:413:) 

AL Wäpivain (THE Two WäÂpis).—‘A town situated in the 
Jabal As Sharâh, near the cities of Lot.” (Vâk., iv. 880 ; Mar., 
iii. 268.) 

WiAILAH, OR AILAH (ErOTH, OR ELATH, ON TRE -FEANITIC 
GuLF).—#“ Wailah,” writes Mukaddasi, “stands on an arm of the 
China Sea (that is, the Gulf of Akabah). It is a populous and 
beautiful city, possessing many palm-trees, also fish in plenty. 
It is the great port of Palestine, and the emporium of the Hijjàz. 
The common people call it Ailah, but the true Ailah lies near by 
it, and is now in ruins. This is the place of which Allah—may 
He be exalted !—has said (Kurân, vi. 163): ‘ Enquire of them 
concerning the village that was situate on the sea.”” (Muk. 
178.) 

“ Aïlah,” says Idrisi, “is a small city, wherein the Arabs en- 
camp, and have entered into possession. The cape that projects 
above Aîlah is called Râs Abu Muhammad. ‘There is here a 
harbour, but no water is to be found near.” (Id. 2.) 

From Wailah or Ailah to A1 Ghamr (Muk.) is 2 marches, and 
to Sughar (Muk.), 4 marches. 


# For the Muslim tradition of this colloquy see G. Weil, Bzlische Legenden 
der Muselmänner, p. 238. 
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WAJH AL HAJAR (THE FACE OF STONE).—‘A pass near Al 
Jubaïl, on the coast of the SyriansSea.”  (W&k,, iv. go7 ; Mir, 
ji. 678.) 

WarTANÎSs (1).—‘ A fortress in the lands of Sumaisât.” (Väk,, 
iv. 919; Mar. iii. 284.) 

WaRTANÎS (2).—“ A village in the Haurân.” (/dem.) 

WisADAH.—" À place on the road from Syria to Al Madinah, 
in the further mountains of the Haurän, lying between Yarfu’ and 
Kurâkir.”  (Vâk., iv. 927 ; Mar. iii. 288.) 

AL WU’AIRAH.—"‘A fortress in Jabal ash Sharâh, near Wädi 
Mûsà (Petra).” (Vâk., iv. 934; Mar. iii. 293.) 

AL WUTR.—‘ A village of the Haurân. In the mosque here, 
as they say, Mûsà ibn ’Amrän (Moses) dwelt ; and there is shown 
here the place where his staff struck the Rock.”  (Väk., iv. 902 : 
Mar. iii. 276.) 

YA’ATH.—‘ A place lying between Jûsiyyah and Ba’albakk, and 
1 march from either.” (Muk., 190.) 

VABRiN.—“ A village of Halab (Aleppo) in the ’Azäz District.” 
(Vâk., iv. 1,006 ; Mar., iii. 334.) 

YABRÜD (1).—“A town lying between Hims and Ba’albakk. 
There is here a wonderfully cold spring of running water, from 
which, as it is said, the place is called Vabrûüd. The water goes 
under ground to the village of An Nabk.”  (Vâk., iv. 1,004; Mar., 
Hhasast 

YABRÜD AND ’AIN YABRÜD (2)—“%A village lying north of 
Jerusalem, on the road from the Holy City to Näbulus, between 
which and Yabrûd is Kafar Nâthä. It possesses orchards and 
vineyards, and olives and Sumach-trees.”  (Vâk., iv. 1,005.) 

VaBÜs.—‘ A mountain in Syria on the Wädi at Taim, in the 
Damascus Province.” (Mâk., im 1,007 ; Maries) 

YAFÀ, OR YAFAH (JoppA, OR JAFFA).—‘A city of Palestine on 
the sea-coast. It is much frequented by the people of Ar Ramlah.” 
(WDb., 117.) 

“Väfah,” writes Mukaddasi, “lying on the sea, is but a small 
town, although the emporium of Palestine and the port of Ar 
Ramlah. It is protected by a strong wall with iron gates, and 
the sea-gates also are of iron. ‘The mosque is pleasant to the 
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eye, and overlooks the sea. The harbour is excellent.” (Muk. 
0) 

Vâfà,” says Idrisi, “is a coast-town of Palestine and the port 
of Jerusalem.” (Id., 11.) 

“Vaäfà,” writes Vâkût, ‘is a city of Filastin on the coast of the 
Syrian Sea, and was taken by Saladin with the other coast-towns in 
583 (1187). After a few years, however, it was seized on by the 
Franks in 587 (1191), but was again taken by Al Malik al ‘Âdil, 
Saladin's brother, in 593 (1196) and dismantled.” (Väk., iv. 1,003 ; 
Mar., üil 332.) 

Vâfâ, in Filastin,” says Abu Fidà, writing in 1321, ‘“‘is a 
small but very pleasant town lying on the sea-shore. It has a 
celebrated harbour. The town of Vâfà is well fortified. Its 
markets are much frequented, and many merchants ply their 
trades here. There is a large harbour frequented by all the ships 
coming to Filastin, and from it they set sail to all lands. Between 
it and Ar Ramilah the distance is 6 miles, and it lies west of Ar 
Ramlah.” (A. F., 230.) 

Yâfâ to Ar Ramlah (Is. I H.), à march, or (Muk.) 1 march ; 
to ’Askalân (Muk.), 1 march; to Jerusalem (Id.), 3 short days ; 
to Kaïsariyyah (Id.), 30 miles. 

JisR VAGHRA.—" À bridge lying about 10 miles from Shamshât.” 
(Bil, 139.) 

VAHMÉL (1).—"* A celebrated village of Halab of the District of 
Alert (EE iv. Lorz; Mar. il, 336:) 

YAHMÜL (2).—‘* A village of Bahasnâ in the Kaisûm District, 
lying between Halab and the Greek country.” (Yâk., iv. 337.) 

YAKID.—‘ A village of Halab (Aleppo) in the District of Al 
Urtilsand not far from the ’Aze Dhistriet.” (Väk., iv. 1/00: 
Mar., ii. 332 ; and in Yâk., v. 32.) 

AL VAKiN (THE MosQUE or CERTAINTY).—‘A league distant 
from Hebron,” writes Mukaddasi, “is a small mountain which 
overlooks the Lake of Sughar (the Dead Sea), and the site of the 
Cities of Lot. Here stands a mosque built by Abu Bakr as 
Sabâhi, called Al Masjid al Vakin. In this mosque is seen the 
bedstead of Abraham, which is now sunk about an ell into the 
earth. It is related that when Abraham first saw from here, as in 
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the air (the burning of) the Cities of Lot, he lay down saying, 
Verily I now bear witness, for the word of the Lord (Al Yakin) 
is certain.” (Muk., 173.) 

“A1 Vakin,” says ’Alhi of Herat, ‘üs.asvillage inawhich 454the 
tomb of Lot. Here he sojourned after his departure from Zughar. 
It is called Yakin because as Lot journeyed with his family he 
saw the punishment which had befallen his people, and he pros- 
trated himself in this place and cried, ‘I certify that the promise 
of Allah is certain.” This, too, is the place where the Stinking 
Lake (the Dead Sea) was swallowed up; also it is said that the 
rock which Moses struck, and from which the twelve springs 
yushed out, is here, near Zughar. But Allah knows best the 
truth.” (A. H., Oxf. MS. folio 42, 260 ; copiedubye Yale, nv 
1,004, and Mar. iii 332.) 

Ibn Batütah visited the neighbourhood of Hebron in 1355. 
He writes in his Diary : “To the east of the Haram of Al Khalil 
(the Hebron Sanctuary) is the Turbat (or tomb) of Lot, on a hill 
that overlooks the Ghaur of Syria. Over his tomb is a fine build- 
ing of white stone, but without columns. ‘Thence you see the 
Buhairah Lüût (the Dead Sea), the waters of which are bitter. 
This was the country of Lots people. Near by is the Masjid al 
Yakin on a high hill, beautifully built, and in it is Abraham's 
Mibrä0.” (I. B5 Lex.) 

Mujir ad Din in 1496 writes that outside the Masjid al Yakin 
was shown the tomb of Fâtimah, the daughter of Al Hasan, son 
of the Khalif’Ali (M. a. D. 67.) 

YALDAN.—" A village lying some 3 miles from Damascus. 
The final z is sometimes left out, and the name pronounced 
Yaldä.” (Väâk., iv. 1,025; Mar., iil. 345.) 

AL VÂARÜKIVYAH—(A large quarter lying outside Halab 
(Aleppo), called after Yârük of the Turkoman Amirs of Nür ad 
Din Zanki. He lived here and built the palaces seen here for him- 
self and his retainers. He died in 564 (1169). (Yäàk., iv. 1,007; 
Mar., ii. 331.) 

YAsÜr.—"* À village of Näbulus in the Filastin Province. It 
is celebrated for the abundance of its pomegranates.” (Yäk. 
‘V: 1,002 NMAF 1 332) 
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VAZzÜR.— % À small town on the coast district of Ar Ramlah of 
then Province.” (ik. 1,002 ; Mar, iii 331.) 

VuBNA, OR UBxi (1), (JABNEH, OR JABNEEE). —* An ancient 
city of Palestine. Itis builton a hill ‘This is the place of which 
it is related that the Prophet spake, saying to Usamah ibn Zaid, 
when he despatched him on the first expedition : ‘Fall on Yubnà 
in the early morn, then set the town on fire” Itis inhabited by 
Samaritans.” (Yb., 116; written in A.c. 891.) 

“Vubnà,” writes Mukaddasi, ‘has a beautiful mosque. From 
this place come the excellent figs known by the name of the 
Damascene.”  (Muk., 176.) 

“Yubnâ is a town lying between Väfà and ’Askalân. They 
show here a tomb) said to be that of Abu Hurairah, the Com- 
pationofthe Prophet” (AH. OXf*MS..folious repérer 
Mél. ivorooandMr., iii, 33%.) The latter adds that the tomb 
seen here is also said to be that of Abd Allah ibn Abi Sarh, 
another Companion of the Prophet. 

Mubnaor Una, to" Ar Ramlah (Is, I. H., Id:), mare. 46 
Vazdûd (Is., I. H.), 1 march. 

YUBNÂ (2).—'%*A place in Syria, lying in the District of the 
Balkâ. Itis said to be a village belonging to Müûtah. Probably 
this, more truly, is the place mentioned in the account of the 
expedition despatched by the Prophet under Usämah ibn Zaïd 
into Syria.” (Yâk., i. 99; Mar. i. 17.) 

VÜviN. —* One of the villages of Ba'albakk.”  (Mar., ni. 353: 

Az ZaABaDAxI.—"" A celebrated district lying between Damasecus 
and Ba’albakk. The river of Damascus rises here. ‘The name is 
sometimes pronounced ‘Az Zubdân.”” (Yàäk., 1. 913: Mar, 
1.250) 

“ Az Zabadâni,” says Abu-l Fidä, “is a town without walls. It 
lies on the side of the Wâdi Baradà, and continuous gardens 
extend from here right into Damascus. It is à most pleasant 
town, and very fruitful. It lies 18 miles from Damascus, and the 
like from Ba’albakk.” (A. F., 225.) 

Az Zabadäni to Ba'albakk (Muk.), 1 march; and to Damascus 
(Muk.), 1 march. 

ZABATRAH, OR ZIBATRAH.—‘* Zabatrah is a fortress lying very 
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near the frontiers of the Grecks, and the Grecks have laid it in 
ruins.” (Îs, 635; copied'Dy À. F., 234) 

“Zabatrah,” says Biladhuri, was an ancient Greck fortress. It 
was conquered by the Muslims at the same time as AI Hadath. 
The place was rebuilt by the Khalif AI Mansür, having been 
destroyed during a Greek invasion. It was refortified a second 
time by A1 Mämün, and has since been destroyed and rebuilt 
several times.”  (Bil., 191.) 

“Zabatrah, or Zibatrah,” says Vâkût, “is a town lying between 
Malatyah and Sumaisât and Al Hadath, on the road to the Greek 
country. It was called after Zabatrah, daughter of Ar Rûm, 
grandson of Shem, son of Noah” (Väk, i. 0x4; Mar, 1. 
505.) | 

‘“ Atthe present day,” writes Abu Fidâ, in 1321, “ Zabatrah 
has no inhabitants, and its fields are completely wasted. All that 
remains is the line of the walls, and but little of these even. It 
lies in a plain surrounded by mountains, and the vegetation grows 
close to it all round. The place lies 2 marches south of Malatyah, 
and the same west of Ilisn Mansür. Between it and Hisn 
Mansûr is the mountain country and the passes. I, myself, passed 
through this place when we went to take Malatyah in the month 
of Muharram, of the year 715 (1315) in the month Nisän (April), 
and there was excellent hunting in the oak woods of Zabatrah. 
There are found here hares of a size that nowhere else is seen the 
NRA ES 232.) 

Zabatrah to Hisn Mansûr (Is., I. H.), r day ; to Shamshât (Id.), 
15 miles. 

ZAGHBAH.—"" A village of Syria.”  (Vak, ii. 033; Mar; 
514.) 

AZ ZAITÜNAR.—‘ A place in the Syrian Desert, where the 
Khalif Hishâm ibn ’Abd al Malik used to camp before he built 
Rusâfah.” (Vak., ii. 965 ; Mar. i. 525.) 

ZAIZA, OR ZizA.—% A large village of the Balkâ Province, where 
che Hajj (Pilgrim caravan) halts. ‘There is a market held at this 
place, and there is here a large water-tank.”  (Vak., . 966 ; Mar. 
620) 

The Birkat, or Pool of, Zizah is mentioned by Ibn Batûtah as a 
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halt-station of the caravans on the road down to Al Madinah. 
NB, 1256) 

ZAMLAKÂN.—" A village of the Ghautah of Damascus. The 
Syrians often pronounce the name Zamlukâ.” (Vak., ii. 044; 
Mars T 877) 

ZANAD.— À village of Kinnasrin, belonging to the Bani Asad 
District. It is sometimes written with a #, Zabad, and this last is 
perhaps the more correct pronunciation.” (Vak., ii. 914, 951: 
Mar., i 505, 510.) 

ZANDÂN.—" A district of Al Massissah. It was taken by the 
Muslims in the raid of the year 31 (652). (Vak. ïi. 950; Mar. 
1. 60.) 

Az ZARÂAH.—" À place lying on the edge of the desert. It 
has a well-garrisoned fortress, and the Badawin Arabs pasture in 
the lands all round it.” (1d., 26.) ‘The name is sometimes spelt 
Ad Darâ’ah. 

Az Zaraiah to Al Kastal (Muk.), z marches, (Id,-I. MP) 
36 miles ; to Ar Rusâfah (Muk.), 2 marches; (Id.) 24 miles ; 
(I. Kh.) 40 miles. 

ZARDANÂ.—‘ A small town in the neighbourhood and to the 
west of Halab (Aleppo).” (Vak., ii. 924; Mar. i. 509.) 

AZ ZARÎKÀ.—"* À place lying x march from ’Ammäân, and the 
like from Adhra’âh.” (Muk., 192.) Probably Kala’ah Zarkà, on 
the Zarkà, or Jabbok River. 

Az ZARKÂÀ.—% A place lying between Khunäâsirah and Sûriyyah, 
of the Halab District, or of Salamiyyah. ‘There is here a great 
well, whither the Arabs come in numbers for water. Nearitisa 
place called A1 Hammâm, a hot-bath with thermal waters.” (Vak., 
ii 924; Mar, i. 500.) 

His Az Zig (AcnziB or JosH. XIX. 29).—“ A fortress lying 
12 miles from ’Akkah, on the shore of the Salt Sea.” (Id., 11.) 

Az Zib is mentioned by Ibn Jubair as lying between Acre and 
Tyre. “We.passed on our roada large fortress called'Az 716. 
It has a village and lands adjoining.” (I. J., 307.) 

“Az Zib,” says Väkût, “is a large village on the sea-coast of 
Syria, near Acre. The name is also pronounced Az Zaib. It was 
also known as Shâristân ’Akkah.”  (Vak., ii. 964: Mar. 1. 524.) 
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Hisn az Zib to ’Akkah (Id.), 12 miles; to AnNawäkib (dy, 
18 miles ; to Al Iskandariyyah (Id.), 5 miles. 

ZiLüsu,—% À village near Ar Ramlah in the Filastin Province." 
(Vak., ii. 968 ; Mar. i. 526.) 

ZuR'AH.— Mentioned by Ibn Batüûtah as “a small town of 
the Haurân.” (I. B.,i. 254.)  Identiealawithsthesfollowing: 

ZURRÂ.—" This,” says Väkût, in 1225, ‘is a small town of the 
Haurân, called at the present day Zur.”  (Wak’ iieozr an 
508.) 

AZ ZURRA’AH.—" A number of places of this name are to be 
found in the Filastin and the Jordan Provinces. Among them is 
Zurrä'ah ad Dahhäk. There is also Zurra'ah Zufar, near Bälis, of 
the Aleppo District.”  (Vâk., ïi. 921; Mar. i. 508.) 
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MOURE ONE E BIC D'ERSORNRETEN CGRIEANR AKS MOSQUE. 


ON p. oz it is stated that the great Aksà Mosque of pre-crusadins 
days, as described by Mukaddasi and Nûsir-i-Khusrau, was built 
by the Khalif Abd al Malik about the year 691 (au. 72). My 
authorities for this conclusion were Mukaddasi (see the passage 
cited p. 98), and Suyûti (see p. 144): at the same time it was 
pointed out that no account has come down to us of any of the 
circumstances attending the foundation and building of the mosque, 
although in most other similar cases the historians give all the details 
of such events.  Thus we have very full accounts of the building of 
the great Damascus Mosque (see p. 233), of the White Mosque 
at Ar Ramlah (see p. 303), and of the Dome of the Rock at Jeru- 
salera (see p. 116). 

Since Chapter III. has been in type I have come across the 
following passage in Ibn al Athirs Chronicle, which if it could be 
relied on, or, in other words, if we knew the authority on which 
the statement rests, would perhaps outweigh Mukaddasi's testi- 
mony that the Aksä was built by ‘Abd al Malik. When enumerat- 
ing the characteristics of the reign of the Khalif al Walid, son of 
Abd al Malik, Ibn al Athir says : 

“AI Walid was among the most accomplished of the Syrian 
Khalifs. He built of mosques the mosque at Hamascus, the 
mosque at Al Madinah, supported on columns, and the Aksà 


Mosque.’* 
For this statement, however, [ have been able to find no earlier 


* Jbn al Athir, CAronicon, v. 5. 
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authority than Ibn al Athir, who composed his Chronicle in the 
first half of the thirteenth century, ÀA.b. ‘The earlier historians, as 
for instance Mas’üdi,* Ya’kûbi,f and Tabari,f mention the Khalif 
al Walid as the builder of two great mosques only, namely, the 
Damascus Mosque and the mosque at Madinah. After Ibn al 
Athîr’s days [ have found two other writers who mention Al Walid 
as the builder of the Aksâ, namely, the author of the history 
(in Arabic) generally known under the name of Al Fakbri, who 
wrote at the close of the thirteenth century, 4.b ;$ and the Persian 
Hamdullah Mustaufi, who wrote the Zärikk-i-Guzidah,|| in 1329 
A.D. Both of these repeat the statement made by Ibn al Athir, 
but whether they derived their information from his chronicle, or 
from independent sources, I have been unable to determine. 


* Mas’ûdi, v. 361. + Ya’kûb?s Æzs/0ry, ü. 340. 

+ Tabari, Series ii. 1271. $ Ibn Etthiqthaqa. VW. Ahlwardt, p. 151. 

| The Zärikh-7-Guzidah has never been printed, but good MSS,. exist of it 
in the British Museum Library. 
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Ain, Spring. Dair, Monastery. Jabal, Mountain. 
"Akabahñ, Pass. Darb, Gate or Pass. Æafar, Village. 
Bäb, Gate. ÆHisn, Aal'al, Â'asr, Nazr, River. 
Buhairah, Lake. Castle. IPadi, Valley. 


Aaron, Tomb of, 73, 74 Âbil az Zait, 381 
Al’Abâdiyyah, 381, &olæl lAbila of the Abilene District, 
Abasus, or Absus (Ephesus), 381 

276, ul | Abila of the Decapolis, 382 
Abawâ, 381, 591! | A’bilin, 382, wels! 
*Abbûd, 381, os | Abraham, Birthplace of, 252, 


Abd Allah ibn Rawâhah, Tomb 
of, 510 

Abd Allah ibn Tähir, Colon- 
nade of, 99 

Abd al Malik, Khalif, builds the 
Aksà Mosque, 115, 116, 144; 
builds the Dome of the Rock, 
115, & seg.; Traditional ac- 
count of, 144, ef seg. ; Inscrip- 
tion set up by, 119 ; Services 
instituted by him, 146, ef seg. ; 


259, 420; his circumcision, 
468; he breaks his father's 
idols, 413; stone where he 
broke them, 256; his bed- 
stead, 551 ; Rock and Mosque 
of, 492, 493 ; Station of, and 
Oratory, 367, 518 ; is thrown 
into the fire by Nimrod, 416 ; 
Well of, 402, 403, 423; Tomb 
of, at Hebron, 309, 314, 317, 
318, 320-324, 327 


Servants of the Mosque, 165 ; Abraham and his flocks at 


Strikes gold and silver coin, 43 


Aleppo, 363, 365 


Abel, Legends of his death,! Abraham and Lot, 551 


240, 252, 259, 420, 482 : AI Abrashiyyah, 382, 8 ph 
Abel Beth Maachah, 381 !Absalom, so-called Tomb of, 
Âbil, 381, 1 218 
Abil al Kamh, 382 Abtar, and Nabr Abtar, 57, 382, 


Âbil as Sûk, 381 


pl 
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Abu ‘’Adas, 


Abu-l Fidä, st geography, 10 
Abu Futrus (Nahr Abî Futrus), 

55 303; 390, uS est 4 
Abu Ghaush, 481 


Hisn, 


es 


N 
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meia), 36, 80, 380, 384, 385, 
&elst; Lake of, 60, 70, 421 
Afasus, or Afsus (Ephesus), 276, 


Afik, or Fik (4pck), 32, 387, 
385, sl ; Monastery of, 429 


Abu-l Hit, name of Kuwaik! Aflilà, 385, Ils 


river, 61, 301 
Abu ira b Tomb'of, 327 


339; 553 | 
Abu Ishâk al Ballûti, the Ascetic, 


77 
Abu Kubais, Fort of, 352, çu5 ol: 
Abu Kubais, Hill of, 165 
Abu "Ubaidah, Tomb of, 393 
’Âbûd, 382, set 
Abulustain (Al Bustän), 
277, Ah 
Abûnà Nawwâs, 419 
Aceldama, 212 
Achzib (Az Zib), 555 
Acorn Bread, 77 
Acre, Accho, St. Jean d’Acre, 


270,1 


| 


| 


| AI Ahass and Shubaith, 385; 


L’Aijà, 


’Afràä, 385, Lès 
’Afrabalà; 385, Lès 
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AI Ahkâf, 386, sy 


Al Ahmar, Hisn (Athlith), 403, 
ji Ce 

Ahnäs, in Egypt, where Jesus is 
said to have been born, 300, 
yeusl 

*Aidhû, or ’Aidhûn, for ’Idhû, 
450, VIS 

386, ms 

Aiïlah, or Wailah (ZXtk, or 
Elath), 27, 28, 39, 549, 8 

’Ain, 386 


(Akkâ), 30, 32, 39, 41, 328-| 
334; 379 
Adam, Burial-place of, 208, 316,, 
219; Caveict 263; Mosque 
Of SI2; and is Oxen, 200: 
Adâmt, or Udâmi, 382, çselol 
Adhanah (Adana), 2 20/27, 21 
33, 63, 382, &S 
*’Adhrâ, Meadow of, 267, 383, | 
503; Das 
Adhra’âh (Ædret), 15, 39, 40, 
383, «le ,51 
Adhruh (Adru of Ptolemy), 35, 
, 39 394 DS 
’Adiyah, Nahr, 238, &ole ,e 
’Adlûn, or ’Adhnûn (Ad Nonum), 
334 opSs Or Las 
Admûtà (Admah), 289, Bees 
Ælia Capitolina (Jerusalem), 84 
Afâmiyyah, or Fâmiyyah (Apa-| 


H 


| 


|, 


‘Ain al Bakar (the Ox Spring), 
530€ 

‘Ain Baradä, 235 

’Ain Fijah, 58, 235:°227 206 

"Ain al Fulûs (the Spring of the 
Obolus), 4r1 

Ain Ghamr, 441 

"Ain al Hirmil, 6x 

‘Ain  Jâlût, or ’Ain Jalüd 
(Goliath’s Spring), 386, 461 

"Ain Jârah, 294, & 4e 

pu à Jarr, or ’Anjar, 347, 386, 

2, sh 
An à Khidr, 416, = er 


Ain Maukïin, 330, c'e pr 


‘Ain Rabbah, or Rubbah, 291, 

’Ain Salim, or Sailam, 386 [292 

’Ain as Sallôr, 386 

’Ain ash Sharaf, 339 

Ain Sulwân (Sioam), 74, 162, 
179, 212, 220, 223 
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"Ain Täâb, 42, 386, 4 qe 

‘Ain at Tawäshi (the Eunuch's 
Spring), 325 

"Ain Tharmä, or ’Ain Tûmä, 387. 

Ain Umm ad Daraj (the Virgin's 
Fountain at Jerusalem), 220 

’Ainûn, 387, Ws® 

Ain Unä, 39, 387 

’Ainûni raisins, 16, 387 

‘Ain Vabrûüd, 550 

Ain Zarbah (Anazarbus), 27, 37; 
82, 387, 452) uw Or à) ue 

’Ain Zughar, 290-292 

’Aithah, 388, &is 

*’Ajab, 388, x 

Ajam, 388, p! 

Ajlan, 413 os 

*Ajlûn, Jabal, 76, wadss 

’Ajlûn, Town of, 388 

Ajnâdain, 389, wrote! 

Ak Deniz, Lake SE 7: 

*’Akabah ’Afîk (Pass of ’Afik), | 
385 

’Akabah al Baïdà (the White 
Pass), 509 

’Akabah al Mughithah (the Pass 
of Succour), 410 

*Akabah an Nisà (the Woman's 


Pass), 389 

’Akabah ar Rumân, or ar 
Rumädi, 389 

’Akabah as Sawân, 509, 


Llyal és 
*Akabah ash Shuhürah, 488 
’Akabah as Sir, or ash Shir, 389 
Akdam, Shrine, 240, 254 
’Akir (Ækron), 389, Ës 
Al Akhrajiyyah, 389, &,=M1 
Al Akhuwänah, 389, äle=si 
*Akkâ, or ’Akkah (Acre, Accho, 
SHIEANd ACIÉ) 30, 32, 39, 
41, 328-334, 379, S, or &e 
Akkâr, Hisn, 390, Ss çyes- | 
*Akkâr, Jabal, 80 | 


| 


| 
| 
| 
ll 
| 
| 


’Ammurivyah, 
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Al Aklim, 390, ps) 

Akminâs, 390, yrlnesl 

Al Akra’, Jabal (Mount Casius), 
one 


'Akrabâ, 390, Läs 


Al Akrâd, Hisn (the Kurds 
Castle, Crac des Chevaliers), 
61, 80, 355, 390, 452, 
ot, M ere 

Aksà Mosque, 89-113, 178, 179 

Aksäk, or Aksäâl, 390, L-S1 

Al Akwâkh, 391, ëtsShl 

AVAL (Æeabeh), 391, Sas 

Aleppo (Halab), 15, 19, 37-39; 
43 78-80, 360-367, 384; 
Kingdom of, 42 

Alexander the Great, Tomb of, 

Alexandria, 380 533 

Alexandroschene (Al Iskan- 
darûnah)}), 351, 380, 458 

’Ali, the Prophet’s son-in-law, 
Shrines of, at Damascus, 247, 
253, 260: at ACTE, 3302 
Hims, 356 ; at Aleppo, 365 

’Ali of Herat, his works, 7 

’Alikin, 391, «te 

Al’AIläh, 391, ëkæi 

Al’Allâtân, 391, obhæl 

| Alûs, 391, ussl 

Amanus Mountains, 81 


| Amarr, 391, »* 


Ainatha, Thermal Springs, 336 
*Âmilah, Jabal, 75, els Le 
Al A mk, or Al ’Umk, or Al 


’Amâk, 60, 71, 391, e2ll 


| Kafar ‘Ammä, 468, Les $S 


’Amman  (Æabbath -Immon, 
Philadelphia), 15, 18, 29, 32, 
33 35: 39; +, 379; 391-393: 
97; es 

’Ammûriyyah, 393, &pes 


or“ Amüriyyah 
(Amorium), 37, 270,282280 
598 


36 
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AL Amn (ZZim D, 73, we 


Amtà, 31, 303, es 


s 


7 


’Âmürâ (Gomorrah), 288-291, 
Leels or Les 

Âmûs, 393. ul 

’Amwâs (Emmaus Nicopolis), 


25, 303, vel 
Amygdalon, Pool, 201 
’Amyün, 350, ün+S 
’Anâdhäân, 394, wtsks 
Anaf al Hajar, Hisn, 350, 

35 il yes 
Anafah, 351, 352 394, és 
’Ânah, 394, & 

A'nâk, 394, Sel 
Anazarbus (‘Ain Zarbah), 27, 37, | 


394; 


82, 387 
AI Andarin, 394, el 
’Anjar, 386, x 
’Annabah, 306, is 
Ant, Valley of the, 402, 403, 


413, 549 | 
Antâkiyyah (Antioch), 15, 36- 
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Apples of the Lebanon, 77 

| Apples of Hebron, 308 

Apricot of Hamäh, 359 

Ar Moab, or Areopolis, 494 

*Arabah, 395, &,s 

’Arabâyä, 395, 6u,s 

Aradus, 399 

Arak, or Urak, 395, y 

’Arandal (Arindela), 
S 

Arâr, 396, JL) 

Arbasûs, 396, gr 

Arbela, Arbid or Irbid, 457 

Arbikh, 306, és) 

Arca (see Arkah) 

Ard ar Rûj, 61, st Gé) 

Ardhakün, 350, 5#5)l 


35 395: 


| Arethusa (Rastan), 61, 358, 380, 


519 
Arfäd, 396, sb} 


| Arihà, or Rühä (Jericho), 15, 18, 


288, 381, 396, 
Water of, 20, 396 


28-32, 53; 
Lys) or Le j ; 


39, 43, 59, 60, 71, 78-82, 367-| Al ’Arish (Rhinocolura), 41, 397, 


377, 380, ES; 
storm at Antioch 1 in 1050 A.D., 
372; Lake of Antioch, 60, 71: 
Antartûs, Antarsûs, or ‘Tartüs 
(Antaradus, Tortosa), 36, 39, 
352. 394, 544, urpbl Goo sl: 
The Antichrist, and the signs of 
his coming, 42, 165, 411, 494 ;: 
Legends of, 290 | 
Antioch (see Antäkiyyah) 
Antioch, Plain of, 391 | 
Antipatris of Acts, 472 | 
Antipatris of the Crusaders, 399! 
Apameia (Afämiyyah), 36, 80, 
350, 384 355 [381, 385 
Apheca, or Aphek (’Afik), 32, 
Aphrodisiac Fish of Sidon, 347 | 
Apollonia (Arsûf), 24, 29, 399 
Apollonia Syriæ (Bulunyäs), 36, 
39; 57» 395; 400, 424, 504 


the great | 


|, Armenia, 


Ps) 

Aristotle and the baths near 
Tiberias, 336 

Al Ar), 77, ex) 

*’Arjamûs, or ’Arjamôûsh, 39, 397, 
410, 480, y 

’Arkab, or’Irkah (Arcados, Arca, 
Archis), 32, 39, 352, 397, #5 


| Armanäâz, 399, je) 


Kingdom of Little 
(Sis), 27, 38, 62, 63, 420, 538 

Armenian Patriarch, 475 

Arnon River (Maujib), 55 


, Arrâbah, 399, &Ls 


Arsh, or Cubit, 49 

Arshin, or Arâjin al Kusûr, 399, 
>yeil webs DEN Et 

Arsûf, 24, 29, 39, 390, y) 

Artâh, 399, &) 


Artik, or Urtik, 394, 548, 351 
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Artûsiyyah 
En ob 
Arwad (Ruad, Aradus), 399, ss)! 

Arzûnâ, 400, bay 

Asfirab, 400, 8,@ul 

Asfünâ, 400, Leñul 

Ashdod, 381, 405 

Al’Ashir, 41, pl 

Ashmünît, 368, &5geil 

Ashmünith, 400, seul [Lits 

"Ashtarà (Astaroth), 381, 400, 

AI ’Âsi, Nahr (Orontes), 59-61, 
po, 72, 354360, 375, 385, 
= se 

*Askalân (Ascalon), 24, 29, 39, 
41, 381, 400-403, 438, hs | 


(Orthosia), 350, 


503 


 Audan, 404, ol 


‘Auf, Jabal, 76, 529, =$se je 

Augustinian Canons, House of, 
at Jerusalem, 131 

Nahr AI ’Aujà, 53, ox ,e 

Al ’Aujän, 61, Gex 

AI Aulâj, 404, eh 

Aulâs, or Aulâsh (Eleusa), 37 
494, ÿdsl 

Auranitis (Hauräân), 32-34, 39, 
426 

AI Auzä’, 404, gbohl 

Al Auzä’i, the traditionist, 408 

AI A’waj River, 267, 488, &s®)l 

Al ’Awajän, 430, usa 


’Awartâ, 404, Bss 


’Askar, a quarter of Ar Ramlah, Al ’Awäâsim District, 26, 27, 36, 


308, LS 
*’Askar az Zaitûn, 403 


Asphalt, called Æwmrah, or 
Mümiya, 64-66 

’Assän, 403, üS 

Assassins, Sect of the (or 


Ismailians), 77, 78, 81, 485, 
Fo Casties of, 352 

Assher, Tomb of, 470 

Wâdi al Astil, 403, Jde (s5ls 


Nahr al FE (the Black River), | 
42, É0N02, 71, 72, 416, 436, | 


ph Ja 
te 403, las 
AI Athârib, 403, Ml 
’Athir, 403, 
’Athlith (Château Pèlerin), 3 
389; 403; hs 
Ard ’Âtikah, 404, 8Sle Dé) 
AÏ Atinîim, 404, p+ebhi 
Atrâbulus, or Tarâbulus(Tripoli), 
32» 39 43; 80, 81, 348-352, 
o, y-bLkl ; Kingdom of, 41 


Al Atrâkhüûün, Meadow of, 503, 


Re 
Atrûn (Castellum  boni 
Latronis), 404, os 


AI 


|’Ayishah, 


42, 369, pelexi ; Revenues of, 
44-48 

"Awir, 405, »eS 

Ayàs, 38, 405, ul 

the Prophet's wife, 
Tomb of, or shrine, at 


Damascus, 240, 247, 264, 268 


| Azär, father of Abraham, 413, 


414 

Al’Azariyyah, or Al ’Aizariyyah 
(Village of Lazarus), 405, 
& pl or &): \Læ) 

ass or A’zêz, 405, :l;sl or js 


| Azdüd, or Vazdüd (Ashdod, or 


Azotus), 381, 405, 9») 


| Al Azrak, 41, 333 
1, Nahr al Azrak (the Blue River), 


62, 406 


Ba’âdhin, 406, 4r5læ 

Baalah or ÆAïrjath Jearim, 306, 
481 

Ba’albakk (Heliopolis), 15, 19, 

50. 60: C1, 79768, 
295-298, 380, <ke 

Al Bâb and Buzä’ah, 62, 406, 
426, —Wl 
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Bäb al Abwäb (Gate of Gates, 


Haram Area, Jerusalem), 176,, 


185 

Bâb al ’Ain (Gate of the Spring, 
Haram Area, Jerusalem), 179 

Bäb Allah (Aleppo), 362 

Bâb al ’Amarah (Damascus 
Mosque), 230, ë;eæl 

Bâb al ’Amûd (Gate of the 
Columns, or Damascus Gate, 
Jerusalem), 213-215 

Bâb Antâkiyyah (Aleppo), 361, 
362, 366 

Bâb al Arba’in (Gate of the 
Forty, Aleppo), 361, 366 

Bâb Arihâ (Gate of Jericho, 
modern St. Stephen’s Gate, 
Jerusalem), 213, 214 

Bâb  Arihâ 
Jerusalem), 183 

Bâb al Asbât (Gate of the 
Tribes, Haram Area, Jeru- 
Salem} "161, 164,174, 0170, 
185, 210 

Bâb al Asbât (City Gate, Jeru- 
salem), 214-216 

Bäb al ’Atm (Gate of Dark- 
ness, Haram Area, Jerusalem), 
186 

Bâb al ’Azûrah, or al Hazûrah at 
Makkab, 381 

Bâb al Balât (City Gate, Jeru- 
salem), 253, 214 

Bâb al Barid (Gate of the Post, 
Damascus Mosque), 228, 230, 
228, 240, 281, 200 271 

Bâb al Baris (Damascus), 420, 
QU lb 

Bäb Birkât Bani Isräil (Haram 
Area, Jerusalem), 174, 185 

Bâb al Burâk (Jerusalem), 183 

Bâb Dair as Sarb (Gate of the 
Servian Convent, Jerusalem), 
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(Haram Area, 
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‘Bäb ad Dâ’iyyah (Jerusalem), 


215, ésslall ob 

Bäb Dâr al Battikh (Aleppo), 
361 

ab Däûd (Gate of Dame 


|  Haram Area, Jerusalem), 161, 

| 168, 174, 175, 196, 108 215 

Bâb ad Dawädäriyyah (Haram 
Area, Jerusalem), 186 

Bâb al Farâdis (City Gate, 
Damascus), 232, 239, 254, 
272, 430 

| Bâb al Farâdis (Mosque Gate, 

|  Damascus), 228 - 231, 238, 
260 

Bâb al Faraj (Damascus), 231, 


254 
Bâb al Fâris (Antioch}), 368 
Bâb al Ghawânimah (Haram 
Area, Jerusalem), 186 
Bâb al Hadid (the Iron Gate, 
| Aleppo), 361 
Bâb al Hadid (Damascus), 232 
Bâb al Hadid (Haram Area, 
Jerusalem), 187 
Bâb Häârah al Maghäribah (Gate 
of the Mogrebin Quarter, 
Jerusalem), 215 
Bâb Hârah at Tüûriyyah (Jeru- 
salem), 216 
Bâb Härah al Yahüd (Gate of 
the Jews’ Quarter, Jerusalem), 
215 
Bâb al Häâshimiyyin (Hashimite 
Gate, Haram Area, Jerusalem), 
164, 174, 186 
Bâb Hims (Aleppo), 361 
Bâb Hittah (Gate of Remission, 
Haram Area, Jerusalem), 161, 
163, 174, 179-181, 185, 186 
Bâb Ibrâhim (Haram Area, 
Jerusalem), 174, 186, 187 
Bâb al ’Irâk (Aleppo), 361, 365, 


2 


d 


e 
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Bäb Isrâfil (Dome of the Rock, | Bâb Mihrâb Maryam (Haram 


Jerusalem), 123 Area, Jerusalem), 174, 182 
Bâb al Jâbiyah (Damascus), 227,!Bâb Mikâil (Haram Area, Jeru- 
2240252, 220, 204, 272 salem), 187 


Bâb al Janäiz (Gate of the! Bâb al Muhâmaliyyin (Damas- 
Funerals, Haram Area, Jeru- cus), 227, 231 
salem), 183 Bâb an Nabi, or Bâb Muham- 
Bâb al Janän, or Al Jinân (Gate mad (Gate of the Prophet, 
of the Gardens, Aleppo), 362,  Haram Area, Jerusalem), 140, 
365, 366 141, 101, 102, 174, 178, 400- 
Bâb Jairûn (Damascus Mosque), 182 
228, 230, 235, 238, 249, 260, Bâb Muslim (Antioch)}, 376 
270 Bâb an Nabi Däûd (Jerusalein), 
Bâb al Jihâd (Tarsus), 378 214 
Bâb Jubb Armiyà (Gate of Bâb an Nahäs al A’tham (Great 
Jeremiah’s Grotto, Jerusalem),|  Brazen Gate, Aksà Mosque, 
2135; 204 | __ Jerusalem), 99, 186 
Bäb al Kabir (Damascus), 227, Bâb an Nahr (Damascus), 227, 
221 3210 237 
Bäb Kaisân (Damascus), 231, Bâb an Nasr (Gate of Victory, 
Bäb Kalamyah (Tarsus), 476 Aleppo), 362, 366 
Bâb al Kattânin (Haram Area,  Bâb an Nasr (Damascus), 232, 
Jerusalem), 187 Is Tr 
Bâb al Khalil (Haram Area, Bâb an Nûâthir (Gate of the 


Jerusalem), 187 Inspector, Haram Area, Jeru- 
Bâb al Khalil (Jaffa Gate, Jeru-  salem), 187, Hi ob 

salem), 213-215 BA an Nätiin,, or An 
Bâb al Khidr (Haram Area, Nâtifâniyyin (Damascus 

Jerusalem), 164, 174 Mosque), 231, 249, 260, 271 
Bäb al Kibli (Dome of the Rock, Bâb an Nisä (Dome of the 

Jerusalem), 123 Rock, Jerusalem), 123 


Bâb Kinnasrin (Aleppo), 361, Bâb ar Rahbah (Jerusalem), 
366 214 
Bâb al Maghäribah (Haram Bäb ar Rahmah (Gate of Mercy, 


Area, Jerusalem), 181 the Golden Gate, Haram Area, 
Bâb al Maghâribah (City Gate, Jerusalem), 161, 163, 174, 177, 
Jerusalem), 214 151, 210 
Bâb Makâm Ibrâhim (Aleppo), Bâb ar Rakkah (Aleppo}), 361 
361 Bâb as Sû’at (Gate of the Hours, 


Bâb al Matärah, or al Muta-  Damascus Mosque), 228-230, 
waddä, Haram Area, Jeru- 2 
salem), 188 Bâb as Saghir, or Shäghûr 
Bâb Mihrâb Däüd (Jerusalem),  (Damascus), 227, 231, 232, 
213, 215 239, 254, 272, 533 
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Bâb as Sähirah (Jerusalem), 2 
216 
Bab ase Sfar (Gate-of Hell, 


Haram Area, Jerusalem), 174, 


lé, 


187, 5 

Bâb as Sakinah (Haram Area, 
Jerusalem), 164, 174, 180, 
186, ail eos 

Bâb as Salâm, or as Salâmah 
(Damascus), 188, 232, 239, 


254 

Bâb Santa Maria (Church of the 
Sepulchre, Jerusalem), 206 

Bâb as Salübiyyah (Gate of the 
Crüucifixion, Church of the 
Sepulchre, Jerusalem), 207 

Bâb ash Shâghûür (Damascus), 
231, 234, 533 

Bâb Sharaf al Anbiyà (Gate of 
the Glory of the Prophets, 
Haram Area, Jerusalem), 186 

Bâb ash Sharki (Damascus), 
227, 231, 232, 254, 259, 430 

Bâb Sihyûn (Gate of Sion, Jeru- 
salem), 213-215 

Bâb Sikandarünah, 458 

Bâb as Sikkâäyah (Haram Area, 
Jerusalem), 188 

Bâb as Silsilah (Gate of the! 


Chain, Haram Area, Jerusalem, | 


186, 188, 215 


Bäb Silwân (Gate of Siloam,, 


Jerusalem), 213 

Bâb as Sirr (Aleppo), 366 

2 as Sirr (Jerusalem), 214, 

US 

Bâb Sulaimân (Haram Area, 
Jerusalem), 163, 174 

Bâb as Sûr (Dome of the Rock, 
Jerusalem), 123, pee ob 

BâbasSurmayatiyyah (Damascus 
Mosque), 230 

Bâb at Taubah (Gate of Repen- 
tance, the Golden Gate, 
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Haram Area, Jerusalem), 161, 
167%, 174, 194210 

Bäb at Tih (Jerusalem), 213, 
214 

Bäb Ta ûmä (Gate of St. Thomas, 
Damascus), 227, 231, 232, 
239, 254, 437; 547 

: Bâb Umm Khälid (Haram Area, 
Jerusalem), 162, 174, 187 

Bâb al Wâdi (Haram Area, 
Jerusalem), 161, 174, 183 

Bâb al Walid (Haram Area, 
Jerusalem), 164, 174, 186 

Bâb al Yahüd (Aleppo), 361, 
362, 365, 366 

Bâb az Ziyàädah (Damascus 
Mosque), 230, 231, 248, 260, 
270 

Bäbillä, 407, &b 

Bäbiyyah, 518, &sb 

Bäbür (Papyrus), 68 

Bâdämä, 407, Lelob 

Baddâyä, Hisn, 502, hs (yes 

Badhandün (Podendon), 407, 

DIS 

Al “Bad? ah, 407, Eædli 

Al Badiyyah, 407, à 

 Baghrâs, or Baghrâz (Pagræ), 
37 389942, 71,407 
or n 

| Bâhasithà, 408, EL 

Bahasnä, 27, 62, 408, Le 

Bahirâ, the Monk, 428 

:Bahr Lût, or Bahr Kaum Lût 

(Sea of Lot, or of Lots 

| People—see Dead Sea) 

Baïatain (the Two Churches), 
430; DES 

Baiæ (Bayyâs), 37, 39, 422 

Al Baidà (the White, Aleppo), 
365 

Bairût (Berytus), 32, 
351; 408-410, «978 

 Baisân (Bethshean, Scythopolis), 


39; 41; 


INDEX. 


15, 18, 19, 30-32, 39, 43; 53; 
288, 379, 410, 411, Ge 

Baisar, a dish, 23 

Bait al Abâr, 412, jh ss 

Bait al Ahzân, 412, ol us 

Bait ’Ainûn, 310, 319, 
OS Sn) 

Bait Amur, 448, yel us 

Bait Anût, 259, el 

Bait Arânis, 412, gai es 

Bait al Balât, 412, LMI us 

Bait Ibrâhim, 310, 319 

Bait Jann, 412, 419, > 

Bait Jibrin, or Jibril (Beto- 
gabra,  Eleutheropolis), 
28, 29, 39, 41, 64, 380, 412, 

De En OT Ge ES 

Bait Kûfà, 413, 488, Les us 

Bait Lâähà, 413, Le) 

Bait Lahm (Bethlehem), 164, 
289-300, po es 

Bait Lihyà, ke) ww, or Bait Là- 
hiyyah, &:2) &+s, or Bait al 


Alihah, 8e ss, or Bait al! 


Hâhiyyah (1, Damascus), 237, 
259, 413, 82H es 
Bait Lihyâ (2, Ghazzah), 414 


Bait al Makdis, or Bait al 
Mukaddas (Jerusalem), 83, 


Bait Mâmä, 414, Lele us 

BPait Mâmin, 415, role es 
Baïit Nûübâ, 415, Le es 

Bait Râmah, or Bait ar Râm, 


415, sb \ amas Or del es ;: 


Water of, 20 
Bait Râs (1, Jerusalem), 32, 415, 
À sas 
Bait Râs (2, Halab), 415 
Bait Säbâ, 415, blu eus 
Bait Sâbir, 419, ple es 
Bait Sar’à, 415, leyuiu…s 
Bait Saw, 415, le es 
Bajarwân, 518, ols= 


387; 


L6) 
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ajj Haurân, 415, ose à 

Bak’à al ’Ais, and Bak’â Rabfah, 

415, à) leës and Qrarll Les 

Bâkarhà, 415, sb 

Bakâs, 80, 537, ul 

Jabal Bakï'ah, 76, es Le 

| Bâkidin, 415, r%b 

Baktâtis, 415, blé 

Balaam, son of Beor, 417 

| Baladah, 416, ëak 

Balanea (Bulunväs), 36, 39, 57, 
395, 400, 424, 504 

| Bâlânikûs, 518, gras 

| Balâs, 237, 416, Yh 

| Bal'âs, 416, y 

AI Balât, 416, 451, LIWI 

Al Balât (Jerusalem), 84 

Balâtah, 416, &h 

Balâtunus, or Balâtunush (Mansio 

Platanus), 416, Qi or 


ce cé 
Bâlrah, 305, 306, 416, ëdb 
Bâlis (Barbalissus), 26, 27, 36, 
39, 417, V4 
| Bal'isiyyah, cloth, 19 


| B 


| Bâliyâ, river, 418, db 
lAl Balkä, district, 15, 32-35, 41, 


| \Lyi 
Bamah, 353, &+ 


Al Banafsaj, Wäâdi, 237, 
ga! «5° 

| Bânakûsi, 417, Lei 

Énbne fruit, 18 

 Bânâs, or Balniyâs, Nabr, 58, 


235, 2 266, 418, y or Op 
: Bani Âmilah, Jabal, 75 
 Bani Hiläl, Jabal, 20 
| Bani "Ulaim, Jabal, 421 
|Bâniyâs (1, Paneas, Cæsarea 
:_ Philippi), 15, 34, 39, 380, 
1 418, usb; Water of, 20; 
|. Lake of (Hülah), 68, 455 
 Bâniyäs (2, or Bulunyäs), 37, 39, 
57, 205, 100, 424 504 
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aradä, Nabr (1, of Damascus), | Batn as Sirr, 427 
57-59, 236, 238, 265, 266,1Batrik ïbn an Nakah, the 
«5°» or boy Christian architect of Ar 
Baradà, Nahr (2, of Aleppo), 419  Ramlah, 304 
Baradä, Nahr (3, of Ramlah), Al Bâ’ûthah, 389, &ssli 
304, 308 Bayyâs (Baiæ), 37, 39, 422, u“l+ 
Baradà, or Baradän, Nahr Péeeroth, 423 
(Cydnus), 63, 378, 419, |Beersheba, 402, 403, 423 
où» »3 Behesdin, 408 
AI Bârah, 420, 84 Belfort, 56, 76, 534 
Bârawwà (Beræa, Aleppo), 365, Bell-tower of Church of Holy 
lb Sepulchre, 207 
et (Bâlis), 26, 27, 36, Benjamin, Tomb of, 545 


30, 417 Berothah, Berytus (Bairût), 32; 
Bardha’ah, 364, ës5» 39, 41, 351, 408-410 
Bârr, Kings of Sodom so-called, Beth  Annabam, or Betho 
(Berak), 289, £ 4 Annaba, 306 
Barid, or Post Stage, Veredus, Bethany, 211, 405 
50, 51 Beth Dagon (Däjûn), 305 
Bârîn, or Ba’rin, 381, 420,|Beth Gubrin, Beto Gabra (Bait 
uw OT el > Jibril, Eleutheropolis), 15, 28, 
AI Baris, 420, 141 | _ 29, 39, +1, 64, 380, 412 
Al Barrah, 420, 8,4 \Bethlehem (Bait Lahm), 164, 
Bars Birt, 420, «>» Uwy 289-300 
Barth, 420, &»  Bethshean (Baïisân), 15, 18, 19, 
Bârûdh, 420, 5, | 30-32, 39, 43, 53, 288, 379, 
Barzah, 237, 252, 259, 420, 85» | MO, AT 
Al Barzamäân, 421, lea Al Bikâ’, or Bik4 Kalb (Plain 
Barzüyah, or Barzayah, or : enr à 15,092, 99; 4% 
Barziyah, 71, 421, &s5» or) 2, E ; Lake of, 69 
55 Bikinnis 422, 


FR (Island of) al Basäâ, 421, Bikisrâil, or Bikizräil, 422, 5 


essai nie Bilâd Sîs (Little Armenia), 27, 
Kaar Basal, 469, Ÿ=s 2 | 38, 62, 63, 420. 538 
Basarfût, 421, ess | Bilâädhuri, his history, 2 
Bashan, Capital of, 383 Bilâl, Tomb of, 272 
Tall Baäshir (Turbessel), 42, 542, Bilkis, Queen of Sheba, columns 
réb of her tabernacle, 264; her 
Bashît, 421, .. dowry, Ba’albakk, 297 


Basir al Run. 422, Dos ses | Bir _ Arwâh (Well of the Souls), 
AlBathaniyyah(Batanæa), 32-34, 13 

39-11, 383, I Bîr Fe. ‘(Well of Job), 220- 
Bathrûn (Botrys), 345, 351, 422, 223 

OS Bir ar Rahmah, 297 
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Bir as Sab’ (Beersheba), 402, 403, | Buhairah Bäniyäs (Hülah), 68 


423, Er 7e  Buhairah al Bik4 (Lake of 
Bîr al en (Well of the  Cœlo-Syria), 69 
Leaf), 198-200, 292 : Buhairah al Hadath, 62, 72 
AÏ Birah (1, of Nabulus), 423, Buhairah Hims, or Buhairah 
8 il | Kadas (1, Lake of Hims), 60, 


Al Birah (2, of Sumaisât), 423 61, 69 
Al Birah (3, of the Euphrates), Buhairah Kadas (2, Merom), 52, 


27, 20, 422 b 597106 
Birds, Aquatic, on Lake of A1 Buhairah al Maklûbah 
Afâmiyyah, 70 | (the Overturned Lake), 
Birkat Bani Isrâil (Pool of the  &géell 5-4, or Al Buhairah 
Israelites), 200, 2o1 al Me ‘(the Dead Lake), 


Birkat Hammäm al Butrak, 201 &xell &-=di, or Al Buhairah al 
Birkat ’Iyäd, 200, 2o1, Uéks 85  Muntinah (the Stinking Lake), 


Birkat al Khaizurân, 423 bixrell 8dll, the Dead Sea, 31, 
Birkat Sulaimän, 200, 2o1 52-54, 64-67 
Birkat Ziza, or Zaizä, 393, 554  Buhairah al Marj (the Damascus 
Birwah, 423, ës» | Lakes), 69, 267 
Al Bishr, 423, 4  Buhairah al Matkh, 61 
Bityàs, 424, gl |Buhairah an Nasârâ (Lake of 
Blanche-garde, Castle of, 41, the Christians), 71 
544 Bubhauirah "as SAM 07 
Bokebeis, 352 pol Brns 
Bostra, Bozra, 32, 33, 425, 428 ! Buhairah Sâdûm wa Ghâmûrâ 
Botrys, 345, 351, 422 ! (the Dead Sea), 66 
Bread of acorn-meal, 77 Buhairah Sughar, or Zughar (the 
Bread-ovens in Syria, 2 Dead Sea), 64 
Bridge over the Jordan, 52, 335 Buhairah Tabariyyah (the Lake 
» Over the Saïhân, 62 of. Tiberius), 21, 12, 52 67 
» Over the Orontes (called Buhairah al Vaghrà, 72, 386 
the Iron Bridge), 60 | Buk’, 424, eë 
Bridge over Hell, called As Sirât,  Bûkà, or Bükah, 424, &s or By 
74 (see also /isr) | Bukaïah, 352, ëxés 
Brocade of Damascus, 240 | Bûkâs, or Bûkâ, 424, Gbe: 
Al Budaï’, 424, e+24l  Buldah, 57, ësb 
Buffaloes, first introduced into Bulunyäs (Balanea, Valania, or 
Syria, 367 | Baniyâs), 36, 39, 57, 395, 400, 
Buffalo-milk, 16 | 424, 504, yoib 
Bughaidid, 424, ss | Bunni-fish, 68 
Buhairah Afâmiyyah (Lake of Buräk, 425, @l» 
Apameia), 60, 70 | Burj Ibn Kurt, 425, L$ pl er: 


Bubairah Antâkiyyah (Lake of Burj ar Rasûs, 425, Sly &» 
Antioch), 60, 71 . | Burkah Ajwal, 425, Jet &» 
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Busak, 425, le Castle of the Kurds (see Crac 

Busr, 425, 7 des Chevaliers) 

jusra (Bostra, Dr51ah), 32, 33, Castle of Plans (Kalansuwah), 
425, 428, 5r° 476 

Al Bustân, 277 Castellum  Peregrinorum, or 

Butnân, Wädi, 39, 62, 406, 426, Chateau Pelerin, 351, 380, 
460, os (501 403 


Al Buttauf, or Buttâf (Valley and Castrum Boni Latronis, 404 
District), 343, 469, si Cavar Salim (Kafar Sallam ?), 


Al Buyaidah, 426, ëardl AE 
Buzâ’ah, or Buzà’à, 62, 406, 426, | Cave of Adam, 253 

bsls ls or el;  Cavern of Blood at Damascus, 

240, 262,272, 407 

Cab measure, 48 Cave of Famine, 253, 482 
Cabul, 15, 39, 289, 467 Cavern of Korah at Jerusalem, 
Caco, 475 229 
Cæsara, 490 Cave of the Seven Sleepers, 274- 
Cæsarea of the Lebanon (Arkah),| 286 

398 Cavea Tyrum, 535 


) 
Cæsarea of Palestine (Kaïisariy-! Cerep, 403 
yah), 28, 20, 41, 380, 474 | Chabolo, 467 
Cæsarea Philippi (Bâniyâs), 15, Chaco, 475 


34, 39, 380, 418 Chalcis (Kinnasrin), 486 
Cain and Abel, Legends of, 240, Chalcis ad Belum, 386 

252, 259, 420, 482  Chalk hills, 20 
Calamos, Calamon, 350, 476 | Chalus river (Kuwaik), 61, 487 
Callinicus, 518 | Chara, 478 
Camon, 473 Chosroes, Crown of the, pre- 
Cana of Galilee, 469 served in the Dome of the 
Canaan, Valley of, 419, 462, 477,| Rock, 147 

LE Christian festivals observed in 
Capernaum of Crusaders (Tall Syria, 21 

Kanisah), 477 Christians, physiciansandscribes, 
Carat weight, 48, 50 | of Syria, 22 
Carmel, Mount, 446, 487 Christians and Jews in Jeru- 


Carob, fruit of locust-tree, or  salem, 86 
St. John's bread (Kharnûb, or Christmas festival, 21 
Kharrûb), 16, 514 Church of Bäliah, 306 
Casius, Mons (Jabal Akra’), 81 Church of Barbara (Antioch), 
Casius, Mons (Jabal Kasiyûn),! 368 
58, 80, 240, 252, 259, 272,/ Church of Constantine at 
482, 529 Bethlehem, 298 ; at Rusäâfah, 
Castle of Goliath at ’Ammân, 22 
392 Church of St. George, 493, 494 
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Church of St. Jeremiah, 306 Däâbik, 61, 426, 503, ls 
St. John at Damas- Dabil, 426, $ss 


LE] 


CUS, 225, 221, 200 Dabüriyyah (Dabcrath), 427, 
Church of John (Yuhannâ),  &ss 
Hims, 356 Dädhüma (4dmah ?), 291, wssls 


Church of the Holy Sepulchre Ad Dafn, 427, Gi 
(Jerusalem), 98, 141, 202-210 Dähik, 427, «ke 
Church of Kusiyân (Antioch), Daibûd cloth, 19 
“07 371 272 Dair, monastery or convent, 427 
Church of Mary at Tortosa, Dair Abân, 427, Gb! »o 
395; at Antioch, 368; at Lair al ’Adhäri, 427, stéal po 


Damascus, 254, 264 Dair Ayyàâ, 427, Uno 
Church of the Tomb of Mary, Dair Ayyüb (Monastery of Job), 
Jerusalem, 210, 219 427 


Church of St. Thomas at Dair Bâ’antal, 427, Ysb no 
Damascus, 265 : Dair Baläd, 427, Gé »o 

Church of the Tree, 339 ! Dair al Ballût, or Dair al Balt, 

At Tr (Sinai), 435 428, AI or Lai po 

Church (see also under Jeru- Dair Barâghith (Convent of 
salem, and under Xunisah) Bugs), 368 

Clepsydra, or Waterclock, in Dair Bassâk, 428, es 
the Damascus Mosque, 250, Dair Baulus(ConventofSt. Paul), 


ZE | 428 
Clepsydra, at Antioch, 371 Dair Bawannä, 428, Le po 
Climate of Syria, 15 | Dair Bishr, 428, »# »o 
Cœlo-Syria (Al Bikâ’), 15, 32, 39,  Dair al Bukht, 428, &sdl yo 
41, 422; Lake of, 69 Dair Busrâ, 428, (5e »9 
Constantine’s Basilica at Beth-|Dair Fâkhüûr, 428, 26 jo 
lehem, 208 PDair alt Rärts n 401, 402; 
Constantine’s Church at Rusäfah, |, es or Qsjél 0 
C2 Dair al Fû'ah, 440,851 no 
Convent (see under Dair) | Dair Futrûs and Dair Baulus (of 
Coperas mine, 467 | St. Peter and St. Paul), 429 
Corycos (Kurkus), 489 | Dair Fik, 429 
Cotton, 81, 405 Dair al Ghaur, 430 


Crac des Chevaliers (Hisn al! Dair Häfir, 429, 446, $k no 
Akrâd), 61, 80, 355, 390, 452 | Dair Haninä, 429, Us yo 
Le Crac, Petra Deserti (Karak), | Dair Hashiyân, 429, oki po 


479 | Dair Hind, 429, s& ns 
Cross, Feast of the, 21 | Dair IShak (Convent of Isaac), 
Cydnus river (Baradän), 63, 378, | 429 

419 | Dair Kais, 429, y »o 


Cydonian apple, or quince, 16 | Dair Käânûn, 429, . pe 
Cyrrhus (Kürus), 380, 489 | | Dair Khâlid, 430 


La à 
1- 


Pair al Khill, 430, dei no 

Dair al Khisyân (Convent of the | 
Eunuch}, 430, oies ps 

Dair al Khunâsirah, 430 

Dair Mâr Yuhanna, 428 

Dair Mâr Mâ’ûth, 430, «ssl yo 

Dair Mäârat Marûthâ, 430, 
Boys ele 9 

Dair Markus (of St. Mark), 430 


Dair Mas-hal, or Masjal, 431, 
Fm9 ON js no 

Dair Mikhäîl (St. Michael), 428 ! 

Dair Mimäs, 431, goes 10 

Dair Mughân, 431, és »o 

Dair al Mukhallà, 431, (él no 

Dair Muhammad, 431 

Dair Murrân (1, Damascus), 
239. 431, 509, wie x9 

Dair Murrân (2, Ma’arrah), 432 

Dair Najrân, . Obs ps 

Dair an Nakîrah, 432, 434, 
ë m8 »S 

Dair Rumâmin (Convent of 
Pomegranates), 432, errele ll no 

Dair ar Rusâfah, 432 ! 

Dair Säbän, 432, ole no 

Dair Sâbur, 432, ple po 

Dair Salibà (r, Dair Khâlid), 
130, kde jo 

Dair Salibâ (2, Aleppo), 432 


1 


Dair Samwil, or Shamwil, or! 
Nâbi Samwil (Convent of 
de 433 digeé or 

a as “Shaikh, or Dair Tall 
’Azâz, 432, 355 S » or 
se) | NS | 


Dair Sim’ân (T), 433, ot po 

Dair Sim'ân (2, St. Simeon’s 
Harbour), 434 

Dair Sim’ân (3, Aleppo), 434 

Dair at Tajailà (Convent of the 
Transfiguration), or Dair at| 
'ûr (Tabor), 434, dei no 
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| Dair Tûr Sinâ (Sinai), 435 
Dair al Walid, 435 
Dair Zakkâ, 435, S5 po 
Dakyänûs, or Dakiyûs (Decius), 
and the Sleepers of Ephesus, 
274, 270, 281 
Dalam, sandfiy, 4017 
Damascene figs, 16, 19 
Damascus Gate of Jerusalem, 
213-21 
Damascus (Dimishk), 15, 19, 32, 
39; 224-273 
Lakes of, 69, 267 
Jund, or Province of, 32-35, 
37» 39 
Revenues of, 44-48 
Kingdom of, 40 
Damascus City, called Jillik, 


258, 265 ; called Iram of 
the Columns, 232, 235, 
258, 265 [20 


Products of, and water, 19, 
Abraham, birthplace of, 252 
“ stone where he 

broke his idols, 256 

’Al, Shrine of, 247, 253, 269 

Âyishah, Tomb or shrine of, 
240, 247, 264, 268 

Bait al Mäl, treasury, 
Mosque, 227, 240, 246 

Cain and Abel, Legends of, 
240, 252, 259 

Cavalry House (Dâr al Khail), 
245, 248, 270 

Cave of Adam, 253 

Cavern of Blood, 
272 

Cave of Famine, 253 

Church of St. John, 225, 23x, 
260 

Church of Mary, 254, 264 

te St. Thomas, 265 
Cloister of the Süfis, 251, 


257; 271 


in 


240, 252, 


INDIEN. 


Damascus (continue) : 


Clepsydra, or Water-clock, in 
the Mosque, 250, 271 

Colonnades round the Court 
of -the Mosque, 246, 268 

Coppersmiths” Bazaar, 
248, 270 

Cupola of the Water Cage, 247, 
268 ; of Zain al’Âbidin, 268 

he Eagle Dome, 244, 257 

Gareshoihtnc City, 227-232; 
254, 272 

Gates of the Mosque, 
238, 249, 260, 270 

Ghautah, or Ghûtah, garden- 
land round the City, 32, 33, 


a 40; 42, 225, 235; 237; 


25 

The Golden Stone (Hajar adh 
Dhahab), 238 

Greek Inscription in Mosque, 
231: 
found there, 234, 261 

Hill of Jesus, 235, 240, 253 

Hûd, the Prophet, buried in 
the Mosque, 258, 264, 269 

Husain, head of, kept in the 
Mosque, 236, 249, 270 

Jairûn, son of Sa’ad, son of 
Ad, and his palace at 
Damascus, 235 

John the Baptist, 
preserved in the Mosque, 
244 230, 230, 252, 204 

Al Kalläsah, Mosque, 247, 
264 

Al Khadrâ, palace of, built by 
the Khalif Mu’äwiyah, 229, 
231, 232, 234, 238, 245, 
248, 270 

Al Khidr, Station of, 253; 
Chapel of, in Mosque, 264 

Lead roof of the mosque, 262 

Lead, Dome of (Kubbat ar 


228- 


245; 


said to have been 


head of, | 
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Damascus (continued ) : 


Rasäs), or Dome of the 
Eagle (Kubbat an Nasr), 
243, 244, 263, 268; Ascent 
of the Dome and descrip- 
tion of the interior, 256 
Madrasah (College) of 
Shâfites, 251, 271 
Maksürah of the Companions, 
244, 269 
Maksürah, the New, 245 
Maksûürah of the Hanafñites, 
245, 269 
Môristân, or Hospital, 255 
Mash-had al Akdam, 240, 254 
Minarets of the Mosque, 246, 
264, 269 L247 
Minaret of the Bride, 230, 
The White Minaret, where 
Jesus will descend, 254, 
259, 264 
Mosque, Great Omayyad, de- 
scribed by Mukaddasi, 227- 
229 ; by Ibn al Fakih, 232- 
234; by Idrisi, 238; by 
Ibn Jubair, 241-252; by 
Ibn Batûtah, 267-2 2 : the 
Mosque, said to have been 
burnt by Timûr-Leng, 272 ; 
account of its building by 
the Khalif AI Walid, 232- 
234, 230, 237, 230, 241, 
260-263; length and breadth 
of the Mosque, 265, 267 
Mosaics (called Fashfashah, 
or Fusaifusà)of the Mosque, 
228-230, 241, 262, 268 
Mu’äwiyah, the Khalif, makes 
Damascus the seat of his 
government, 225, 232; his 
palace of the Khadrà, 229, 
231, 232,234, 238, 245, 248, 
2710. buried at Damascus, 
234, 272 
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Damascus (continue) : 
"Omar ibn ’Abd al ’Aziz, | 
Khalif, threatens to destroy 
tbe Crene Mésque, 229, 


263; is petitioned by the! 
Christians to restore their] 


Church to them, 242, 265; 

his Mosque, 249, 270 ; his 

palace, 251, 257, 271 
Omayyad Khalifs, their tomb», 


250 

Othman, Khalif, his Kurân, 
248, 264, 269 

Revenues of the Mosque, 247, 
268 

Rivers of Damascus, 235, 238, 
265, 266 

Rose-water of Damascus, price 
given, 266 

The “Straight Street,” 225, 
256 

Saladin's Tomb, in 
Kallâsah Mosque, 264 

Tanks of the Mosque, 251 

Timûr-Leng, said to have 
burnt the Great Mosque, 


272 


the 


© Windows of stained glass in| 


the Mosque, 244, 267 
Zacharias, father of John the 
Baptist, his tomb, 269 
Dâ’iyyah, 435, &elo 
Dâjün (Perl Dagon), 305, ol 
Dâmûn, 435, wyels 
Dan, Tomb of, 458 
Däânä, 436, Lo 


Dânik, sixth part of the Dirham, 


or of the Dinär, 48 


Dânith, or Däniyath, 436, lo | 


Danwah, 436, So 

Dôr al Kusâs (House of the 
Priests, at Jerusalem), 133 

Ad Darâ’ah, or Az Zarâ’ah, 555, 
ëstoil 


PABESDINE UNDER IITEEMNOSDIEMES: 


L] 


Ulrab, or Ib, 2 

ts 

| Rabad ad Dârain, 436, er ja't 2) 

Darayyah, or Darayyâ, 39, 237, 
419, 430, bits or &s :; River 


of, 266 


Darb al ’Ain (the Pass of the 
Spring), 386 
Darb Bait al Makdis, Darb 
Bîla’ah, Darb Bir al Askar, 
Darb Dâjûn, Darb Ludd, 
| Darb Masjid ’Annabah, Darb 
Misr, Darb Vâfà (Gates of Ar 
Ramlah}, 305, 306 
Darbasäk (Turbessel), 60, 436, 
Ass 
Darkûsh, 60, 437, us 30 
3urj ad Darrâjiyyah, 437, 
Betal &s 
Ad Dârûm (Daroma), or Dairân, 
41, 412, 437, poil 
| Därûümä, 437; Lesjis 
Jabal ad Darziyyah  (Druze 
|. Mountains), 80, &;yall Le 
Dates of Zughar, 289, 292 
Dâthin, 437, wôs 
Dawidäriyyah, meaning of the 
term, 186 
Ad Däwiyyah, the 
Castles of, 447, 453 


Tembplars, 


| David, Tomb of, at Bethlehem, 


299 

Dead Sea, 31, 52, 54, 64 67, 288- 
290 ; medicinal properties of 
its waters, 65 

Desert of the Wandering of 
the Israelites (At Tih), 27-20, 
41, 425 

Desert between Syria and 

|  Mesopotamia (As Samäwah), 

Devwfall in Palestine, 87 {530 

| Dhâdhikh, 437, als 

Nahr adh Dhahab (the Gold 
River), 62, 460, will ,e 


| 


INDEX. 


Ad Dür, 438, 3911 
Adh Dhähir, Fatimite Khalif of 


Egypt, his inscription in the 


Aksâ Mosque, 102; his in- 
scription on Wall of Haram 
Area, 101 ; his inscription in 
Dome of the Rock, 125; Ratl 
weight called after him, 51 

Dhanabah (1), 437, &ss 

Dhanabah (2), 438 

Dhât ar Rumh (Possessed of 
Lances), 438, ge lets 

Dhât Kasrain, 496 

Dhât al Kusüûr, 497 

Dhibyân (2601), 438, dk:5 

Adh Dhinäb, 438, hist 

Dhir4 Maliki (Royal EIl), 49 

Dhû Dafir, 438, +9 »5 

Dhû-1 Farwain, 438, er99l 5 

Dhû- Kif, the Prophet, Tomb 
of, 272, 436 

Hisn Dhü-l Kilà’, 453, eh 5 

Dibân (2rbon), 438 

Dibs syrup, 19, 298 

Ad Dikkah, 438, &sail 

Ad Dimäâs (1, Antioch), 368, 
grlesall 

Ad Dimäs (2, Askalân), 438 

Dimashk (see Damascus) 

Dimashki, his geography, 10 

Dinâr and Dirham (coin), 43 ; 
(weight), 49, 51 

Diyâf, 438, sb 

Dome (see under X'#bbaf) 


Dome of the Rock (see Jeru- 


salem) 
Dress of the Syrians, 22 
Druze Mountains, 80 
Düûbân, 438, wbes 
Dulûk, 36, 386, 387, 438, Sdo 
Dumair, 438, 
Dummar, 58, 438, > 
Dung Gate (Jerusalem), 214 
Dunkuz, Amir Saif ad Din, 69 
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Düûrah and the Dôûri raisins, 16 
Durra’ah, or vest, 22 

Düûshar, Kala’at, 417, so 8als 
Dyke, on the Hims Lake, 70 


Eagle, Dome of the, at Damas- 
CUS, 244, 257 

Easter festival, 2r 

Earthquakes at Ar Ramlah, 307 

Jerusalem, 103 

Lba/ and (rénisiN TA TA, ST2 

Eber, 382 

Edom (Ash Sharah), 28/3237 
35, 39, 41, 74, 287, 384 

Ædrei (Adhra’âh), 15, 39, 40, 
383 

Del 7 1, 72 405 

Ækron ( Akir), 389 

Ælath, or Ælofth (Aïah, 
Wailah), 27, 28, 39, 549 

EÆElealeh ( AYAI), 397 

Eleusa (Aulâs), 37, 404 

: Eleutheropolis (Bait Jibrîn), re, 
28, 29, 39, 41, 64. 380, 412 

Elim (?), 73 

Elisha, Tomb of, 537 

El, or Dhirä’, 49 

| Elusa, 30 [357 

| Emesa (Hims), 5, 78-82, 353- 

E metic spring of water, 471 

Emmaus Nicopolis (’Amwäs), 

| 28, 394 

| Ængannim (Jinin), 41, 464 

LE7 Aogel.221 

Ephesus, 276 

Epiphania (Hamäh), 39, 78-8r, 
357-360, 364 

Bsau, "om of Er 1 : 
and burial of, 324 

lEsdras, or Ezra, 382 

| Eve, 259 


or 


Slaying 


| Faba, Castle of (Al Fûlah), 441 
Fadhäyä, 438, Lis 
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Eabh6eef" Th ( 
439, 
Fahl (2, Jordan Province), 439 

Faltüm, 439, pi 
Fâmiyyah, 36, 80, 38 384, 385 
Al Fanduk, 439, & 


1, Melln), go, 38e; 


Fandük Bughä .i a. al! 


Jadid, 378 

Farâdhiyyah, 39, 439, &5l, 

Farâdis (1, Damascus), 
439, us 

Farâdis (2, Ialab), 440 

Farädis (3, Jerusalem), 440 

Fârân Ahrûn (Paran), 73, 
527; We! Wib 

Farbayâ, 440, Les 

Farsakh, the Greek Parasang, a 
league, 50 


388, 


449, 
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 Funaidik Damäyah, 441 
| Fur pelisses, 506 
Furkulus, 441, QG 


| Gabala, Gibellum, or Gibellus 

| Major (Jabalah), 36, 39, 57, 
416, 459 

Gable-roofs of Mosques in Syria, 


A 

Gad, Tomb of, 458 

Gadara, ‘l'hermal Springs at, 54, 

| 330 

| Gangra, 374 

| Ganneat M. Clermont-, dis- 
covery of tablet in the wall of 
Haram Area, 192 

Garum sauce, 20 

| Gate (see under Bäb and Darb) 


Fashfashah, or Fusaifusâ, mosaic | Gaulonitis (Jaulân), 32, 34, 39 


work, 229 
Fâtimah, Tomb of, 552 
Fawwârah ad Dair, 57 
Fâyi, 440, lb 
Fergusson, the late Mr. his 


theory of the Holy Sepulchre| Gerasa (Jarash), 30, 
| 


disproved, 117 
Ferrandus, Mons, 420 


Fertilization of vines and fig- 


trees, 64 
Festivals observed in Syria, 21 
Figs, various kinds of, 16 
Fijah and Ain Fijah, 58, 
237, 265, de LS 
Fik, or Afîk (Apheka), 32, 381, 
335 ; Monastery of, 429 
Filastin (Palestine), 
Province of, 27-30, 39, eds ; 
a of, 18; Revenues of, 


235; 


4-48 

Fou of the Alide (on 
Jaihân), 444 

Al Fûah, 440, ës 

Al Füûlah (Faba), 441, #2 

Al Funaidik, 441, Somsil 


Jund, or 


Gaza (see Ghazzah) 

Gebalene District (Al Jibâl), 28, 
32» 35 395 

Gehenna, Valley of (Jahannum), 
218-220 

32, 383, 
388, 462 

| Gerisim, 74, 484, 511, 512 

Germanicia (Mar'ash), 27, 37-30, 
63, 82, 502 

| Gez, or cubit, 49 

Ghabä, 441, LS 

Ghabâghib, 441, éks 

 Ghadbân (Cydnus), 63, wall 

| AI Ghadkadünah, 484 

| Ghainah, 441, ès 

Ghâliyah, 254, &hs 

Ghâmiyyah, 441, &els 

AI Ghamr (Gomorralh ?), 4 

3] 


44, 


the! Gharendel, 395 


AI Ghasülah, 441, 8x 

Al Ghathäh, 441, io 

Al Ghaur (the Jordan Lowland), 
| 30-32; +3; 53: 67, a 
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Al Ghautah, or Al Ghüûtah (the 
Plain of Damascus), 32, 33, 


39, 40, 42, 225, 235, 237, 258, 
ëL ex) 


Ghâwah, 441, &sls 

Ghazzah (Gaza), 24, 28, 29, 381, 
441-443, è$ ; Kingdom of, 41 

AI Ghazzâli, his 
Minaret of the 
Mosque, 246, 264 

Ghirârah, measure, 50 

Ghunjurah (Gangra), 374, ë=$ 

Ghunthur, 443, ;x$ 

Ghurâb, 443, 1$ 

Hisn al Ghurâb, 479 


Ghurjistân, the Amir of, his Dole 


at Hebron, 310 
Ghûri, the Amir Laith ad Daulah 
Nûshtakin, 160 
Ghurrab, 443, —%$ 
Ghuwailiyah, 254, &dis$ 
Gindarus, 462 
Ginea, 41, 464 
Giscala (AL Jashsh), 462 
Glass and pottery ware of Tyre, 


344 

Ge and Magog, 67 

Goliath, Castle of, 392 ; 
of, 386 

Golden Gate of Jerusalem, 184 

Gomorrah, 288-291, 441 

Grapes, called ’Asimi, 16 

Greek inscriptions, 231, 
261, 320 


Spring 


234 


Habb, or grain-weight, 48 

Habib an Najjàr, the Prophet, 
SAS 

AI Habis and Habis Jaldak, 
443 vil 

Hablah, 443, &= 

Hablah, daughter of Noah, her 
tomb, 397, 480 

Habrà (Hebron), Habrüûn, 41, 


chamber in the, 
Damascus ! 
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| 164, 309-327, wir Gr; 

description of the Sanctuary 

by Nâsir-i-Khusrau, 311-315 ; 

| by ’Ali of Herat, 316, 318 ; 
visits to the Cave of Mach- 
pelah, 317; the Cave re- 
paired by the Crusaders, 318 ; 
measurements of the Sanc- 
tuary, 311, 326 

Hadas, 443, us 

AI Hadath al Hamrä, 27, 
350; +43 Lei Sani 

Al Hadath, Lake of, 62, 72 

| Hadhirah, 445, ë,d 

Hädir Kalb, 445, AS yéls 

Al Hadithah, 445, &sall 

Al Haffah, 445, 8 

Häñr, 0 je 

| Hafir, 446, rû= 

| Haïfä, or Haïfah, 

Osz Or (Sa 

| Haïlân, 446, he 

Hajj Road (Darb al Hajj), 447, 
ol —)9 

Hajar adh Dhahab (The Golden 
Stone, at Damascus), 238, 
4146, em ûh 

Hajar Shughlän, 447, che »s> 

| Hajirà, 428, 447, Less 

AI Hâkim-bi-amr Illah, Fatimite 
Khalif, destroys the Church ot 
the Holy Sepulchre, 204 

Hakl, 447, dé 

Haklâ, 447, = 

Halab (Aleppo), 15, 19, 37-39, 
43, 78-80, 360-367, 384, de ; 
Kingdom of, 42 

Halab as Säjür, 447 

Kafar Halab, 447 

Halbâ (Hisn), 352, de 

Halfâ-reed (Papyrus ?), 68 

Halfabaltä, 447, ke 

| Halhül (Halhul), 447, Je 

'Hamâh (Æawath, Epiphania), 


Sy, 


38, 


351, 446, 482, 
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30987981, 35%:360,564êtes ; 
Kingdom of, 42 
Kurün ilamäh, 359, is Gas 
Jabal al Mamal, 78, Jess Je 
Hisn al Hamäm (Doves Fort), 
519, plesil Gyes- 
Tall Hamduün, 543, we 
Hämir, 448, yet 
Al Hammah (Hot baths near 
Tiberias), 335, &esil; at Maäb, 


19 


où | 7. 
Hammâm ad Damäkir, 


pre ll res 

de oe Lûülû, 338, ps les 

Hammäm al Minjadah, 339, 
Sancedl ples- 

Hammâm as Sawâbi (the Boy’s 
Bath), 500 

Hammüriyyah, 448, 35e 

AI Hamrâ, 444, 448, lesil 

Hamûs (Hisn), 543, u2#< 

Hamzah, the Prophets Uncle, 
mark of his shield, 179 

Handûthà, 448, bons 

Haninä, 448, ls 

Hanjar (or Khanjar), 448, >= 

AI Hantalah, 534, 8 

Harastâ (1, Damascus), 237, 448 

Harastâ al Mantharah (2), 448, 
Elaredl Liu = 

Harastâ (3, Halab), 448 

Hisn al Harbädah, or al 
Haryâdah 448, ét yes or 
£sb = 

Al Ha, 448, à; 

Harbanafsé, 448, Las, 

Harbanûsh, 448, ss 

Harenc, 449 

Härib, 449, > 

Al Hôrith, or Härith al Jaulän, 
34 449 xl 

Hârim, 71; 449, me 

Harlôn, 449, > 

Harmaliyyah, 449, &le,= 


338, 
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Hariän 
\ Se 


(1, ab), 449, 60 

Harrân (2, Damascus), 449 

Härûn ar Rashid, Khalif, instui- 
tutes the ’Awâsim Province 
and the ‘Thughôür, 26 

AI Härüniyyah (r), 27, 37, 38, 
82, 386, 449, és all 

Al Härüniy yah (2, of Mar'ash), 
504 

AT Hasä, 450, 4617, Lai 

Häshim ibn ’Abd Manäf, his 
Tomb, 442 

AI Hathä, 450, sil 

Hattäwah, 450, ësis 

Hattin, Hittin, or Hattim, 450, 
ke or 4e 

AT Haunah, 294, &s=il or &sgll 

Haurah, 451, ës=- 

Haurân (Auranitis), 32-34, 39, 
426, bee 

Haut, 451, Les 

AI Hauzäh, or Al Jauzâh, 464, 
gel 

Al Hawa, 41, (55)! 

AI Hawiyyah, 282 

Hawwär, or Huwwâr (1, Halab), 
451 le 

Hasewär (2. Muni) @ysr 

Tall Hawwâr (3, Hamäh), 451 

Hawwâr (4, Jaihân), 451 

Hawwärah, Chalk-hills, 20 

AI Hayyâniyyah (or Al Hay- 
yânah), 452, &slal 

. Hebron, 41, 164, 309-327 


| Hebron Gate (lerusa (Da 213 


| Helena, Empress, Church of, 
SEX 

Heliopolis (Ba'albakk), 15, 19, 
32, 39, 41, 58, 60, 61, 79, 80, 
295-208, 350 

Hermon, Mount, 79, 418, 419 

Herod’s Gate (Jerusalem), 214, 
216 
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Herod’s Castle (Fiberias), 337 

Herodium, 440 

Heshbon, 55, 456 

Hibal 452, = 

Hibârân, 452, lle [500 

Hierapolis (Manbij), 36, 39, 42, 

Hieromax river (Varmûk), 31, 

2, 53, 54, 430 

Hijrä, 452, Las 

Hims (Emesa), Province or Jund 
of, 27, ST GO TO ee; 
Kingdom of, 41; Revenues 
Of, 44-48 ; Town of, 15, 78-82, 
353-357; Lake of, 60, 61, 69 

Al Himyariyyûn, 452, os +sill 

Hinnion, Valley of, 218 

Hinziît, 452, es jen 

Hippos, 472, 540, 

Al Hirr, Wâdi, 346, >= sols 

Al Hisä, 41, Les 

Hisbâän (Heshbon), 


D SSS 


55, 456, 


Hishâm, Khalif, builds Ar 
Rusâfah, 432, 522; builds: 
Minaret at Ar Ramlah, 305 1! 

Hismâ, 407, 452, 65 

Al Hisn, or Hisn Adis, 452, 
UE ye= OT gresil 

Hisn al Ahmar (Athlith), 351, 
380, 403, += Gras 

Hisn al Akrad (Kala’at al Hisn, 
Crac or Krak des Chevaliers), 
61,80, 355, 390, 452, SN ex 

Hisn Baddäyà, 502, Lu yes 

Hisn ad Däwiyyah (Castle of 
the Templars), 447, 453, 
hot or sl yes 

Hisn Dhi-l Kulâ’, for Dhi-l Kilà, 
+5 Se EM 5° ae EN «5° Css 

Hisn al ’Inab, 453, ua (yes 

Hisn Katarghüsh, 45 
oi TO nos 

Hisn al Khawäâbi, 36, 
80, 352; 455; lei (OP 


39; 
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* Hisn Makdiyab, 453, be (yes 
Hisn Mansûr, 26, 27, 454, 
Jy2e OS 
Hisn Salmân, 454, clele çye> 
FISMeeteRHALL, 30, dns, 
Lee 


Hisn az Zuhâd (the Anchorites’ 
L'ort), 404, se yes 
Hiyâr of the Bani Ka’kâ’, 455, 


as 
Honey, 20, 541 
Hot Baths and Springs of 


Tiberias, 334-341 

Hüd, the Prophet, Tomb of, 
258, 264, 269, 382 

AI Hudaiïjà, 455, ms 

Hüûlah (r, District), 32, 34, 39, 


ële=- 


EHülah (2, Lake), 52,53, 68, 458 


Hulah (3, of Hims), 455 

AI Humaimabh, 455, &esesll 

Humrah, or Hummar, Asphailt, 
64-66 

Hunâk, 456, ls 

Hundurah, or Hindirah, 456, 
Ê nas 

Hûnin, or Hunain, 418, 456, 
UM 

Hurdufnah, 456, &éss 

Hurdufnin, 456, ur 

Hurdän, 456, ol 

Nahr Hürith, 62, «vs ;e 

Hurjallä, 456, 

Husain, Grandson of the 
Prophet, his head preserved at 
Damascus, 236, 249, 270; his 
head once at Ascalon, 402 ; 
Oratory of, 431 

AI Husainiyyah, 340 

Husbän (Heshbon), 
ee 

Al Huss, 456, sil 

AT Husûs, 456, yesil 

Huvwairak, 30, Se 

Si 


55 456, 
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Huwwärain, or Huwwärin (1, Irbil, a name of Sidon, 458, }y 
Haleb), 79; 4506, @rsle= Irkah, or ’Arkah (Arca), 325139; 

Huwwärain (2, Hims), 456, 481! 352, 307, &,° 

Huwwärain (3, Tadmur), 456 | Al ’Irnäs, 458, uk 2) 


(see also under /Zawzwär) Iron mines 410 
| Isaac, place of his sacrifice, 74, 

Ibähite Sect, 80, 8r 512; his tomb, 309, 311, 317- 
Ibn ’Abd Rabbih, his works, 4 12 5% 
Ibn Batûtah, his travels, 10 Iskandariyvah (1, near Hamäh), 
Ibn Butlân and his works, 6 36, 37, 39, 380, 438, das 
Ibn al Fakïh, his geography, 4 | Iskandarûnah (2, Alexandros- 
Ibn Haukal, his geography, 5 chene, near Acre), 351, 380, 
Ibn Jubair, his travels, 8 4558, ÉopaiSul 
Ibn Khurdädbih and his works, 2! Iskandarünah, or Iskandariyyah 
Ibn Sinjil, Castle of, 350 (3, Northern), 458 


Ibn Tülûün builds the port at|Islands opposite Tripoli, 350 
Are; + his Mosque at/!Ismailians (Sect of Assassins), 
Cairo, 9 | 77; 78, 81, 352, 485, 507 

Ibn ash Sh? Ti (village of), 72, Issachar, Tomb, 458 
eat pl Istakhri, his geography, 5 

Ibn Wadhih and his works, 3 Ituræa (Al Jaidür), 34 

Nahr Ibrâhim, 56, 498, ER s ’[yâd PAS Ghanm, his Pool, 200, 

’Idhü, or ’Idhûn, 456, os or, 201; his Tomb, 356 


ss ‘Izbid, 459, il 
Idrisi, his works, 7 | 
’Ifrâ, 457, S$S |Ta’afar at Tayyâr, Tomb, 470, 510 
Nahr ’Ifrîn, 60, 62, 71, 72, 520, Jabâ Birâk, 459, Slx Le 

OS yS Jabal Jabà’, 75, = 

Zion, ox Lion, 481, 504 A1 Jabal, 459, Qrs 
Ikâm, 457, PAS Jabal, the Mountains of Syria 
Iliyà (Ælia, Jerusalem), 84 . and Palestine, 72-82 
Iliyâ, Leah, 318 Jabalah (Gabala, Gibellus major, 
Iliyâs (Elias), Tomb of, 422; he or Zibel), 36, 39, 57, 41€ 

is sent to Ba’albakk, 297 459; 
’Imm, 457, rs Al Jabäh, 459, Lait 
A1 ’Inab, Hisn, 453, all Jabbok river (Zarkà), 55, 393 
Indigo, 396, 397 AI Jabbûl, 62, 460, Joss 
Inkilà, dates called, 289 Al Jâbiyah, 32, 33, 239, 460, 
Innib, 457, à 
Tram, 453. p1 Jabneh, Jabneel, or Jamnia 


Iram of the Columns, name of!  (Yubnä), 24, 28, 553 
Damascus, 232, 235, 258, 265! Jacob, place of his Mourning, 

Irbid, Irbil, or Arbid (Arbela), 412; his Dwelling-place, 465, 
457, SJ | 477, 4823 his Tomb, 309, 


| 
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31 317-321, 327504hi8 Wall 
at Shechem, 511 

Jadar (1, Hims), 429, 461, 3 

Jadar (2, Jordan Province), 54, 
461 

Jadayyà, 467, Lez 

Jâdiyah, 461, &ote 

Jaffa, or Joppa (Väfah), 24, 28, 
29, 39, 41, 381, 530, 

Jaffa Gate, Jerusalem, 213-215, 

AI Jai, 461, «5 

AI Jaidûr (Ituræa), 34, pol 

Nahr Jaihân (River Pyramus), 
62, 505, 506, dl 

Jairûn, son of Sa’ad, son of ’Âd, 
his palace at Damascus, 235, 

461, 


Al Fa hu, 17; 79, 300, 452, 
Jai 


Jalûd, 461, sk 

Jalülatain, 461, adsl 

Al Jamähariyyah, 461, &,rusil 

Al Jâmi, 461, gels 

Jammôâ'il, 462, fsb 

Al Jamiîlah, 462, ëkesil 

Jandärus (Gindarus), 462, le 

Jarash ré, and Jabal Jarash, 
30; 3 32» 383; 358, 462, Da 

Al Jarbâ, 384 462, bysil 

Jarhah, 462, &.- 

Al Jarmak, 56, 462, 524, es 

Jarmänä, 462, Le, 

Jarmänas, 46 >. Uri po 

Al Jarr, 463, >» … 

Jarûd, 463, > | 

Al Jashsh Co) 463, ES 

Jâsim, 463, 

Jasmine Mosque, 337 

Jaubar, 463, »s> 

Jaulân (Gaulonitis), 32, 34, 39, 
Ci 

Jabal al Jaulân, 77, 

AI Jaumah, 204, &es=il 

Jaushan, Jabal, 61, ue Je 
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Nabhr al Jauz, 463, je 35 
Al Jauzâh, or Al Hauzâh, 47, 
464, Ep=il 
Jabal Jazin, 75, e5+ Je 
Iklim Jazin, 346, 
Al Jâzir, 464, ;aif 
Al Jazr, 464, 35 
Jericho (Arihâ, or Rihä), 15, 18, 
28-32, 52, 288, 381, 396; 
Water of, 20, 396 
Jericho Gate (Jerusalem), 213, 
214 
Jeroboam, 513 
Jerusalem : 
Absalom, so-called Tomb of, 
218 
Aksâ Mosque, 89-113, 178, 
179 ; built by Abd al Malik, 
90, 91, 98, 144 ; rebuilt by 
Al Mansûr and Al Mahdi, 
92, 93; described by Mukad- 
dasi (in 985), 98, 99: de- 
scribed by Näsir-i-Khusrau 
(in 1047), 104-107; restored 
by Saladin, 109; Mihrabs 
in the Mosque, 111; later 
changes in the Mosque, 112 
Al Aksâ al Kadimah, the 
Ancient Aksâ, 178, 182 
Altar of the Children of 
Israel, 131 
Armoury of the Templars, 
167, TO DEI, TS LOT 
Bridge As Sirât, 162, 164, 165, 
171, 218 
Cave of Abraham, 162 
Cave under the Rock, 
122 191: 532,130 
Cavern of Korah, 22 
Church of the Ascension, 271, 
218 
Church of Gallicantus (St. 
Peter), 212 bésa 
Church of the Holy of Holies, 


120, 
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Jerusalem (continued ) : 

Church of the Jacobites, 271 

Chureh Of Bater Noter, 2141 

Church of the Resurrection, | 
or of the Holy Sepulchre, | 
not identical with the Dome 
of the Rock, 117 

Church of the Resurrection, | 
description of, 98, 141, 
202-210 ; destroyed by Al 
Häkim, 204 

Church Of Sion, 
212 

Colonnades of the Haram 
Area, 175-177, 190-102 | 

Cradle of Jesus, 166, 182, 183, 
2 | 

Crusaders, their alterations in 
the Aksâ, 107 

David, Tomb of, 203 

Devwfall at Jerusalem, 87 

Dimensions of the Haram 
Area, 192-197 

Dome of the Ascension, 121, 
123, 154-156 

Dome of the Chain, 121, 123,1! 
131, 133, 145, ‘51-153; 1506, 
164 

Dome of Gabriel, 121, 154 

Dome of Jacob, 169, 176 

Dome of Al Khidr, or St. 
George, 156 

Dome of Moses, or Dome of, 
the Tree, 169 

Dome of the Prophet, or 
Dome of Muhammad, or 
Dome of the Prophet 
David, 121, 123, 154, 156, 
164, 170 

Dome where the 
prayed, 164, 170 

Dome of the Rock, 97, 09, 
108, 114-137, 162; built by 
Abd al Malik, 115, 144; 


141,202 


Prophet 
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Jerusalem (continue) : 


services instituted there by 
the Khalif, and the tradi- 
tional account of, 144, 146; 
as described by Ya’kûbi, 
116; as described (903) by 
Ibn al Fakih, 120 ; arrange- 
ment of piers and pillars, 
121, 126; described (985) 
by Mukaddasi, 123 ; de- 
scribed (1047) by Nâsir-i- 
Khusrau, 126-130; fall of 
the Great Lantern, 130; 
described (1173) by ’Ali of 
Herât, 132; Saladin’s re- 
storation of, 134; railing or 
grating round the Rock, 
133, 135; footprints on the 
Rock, the tongue, etc., 136 

Dome of the Roll, 157, 170 

Dome of Sulaimân, 156, 167, 
109, 172 

Dome of Zachariah, 169, 170, 
177 

Double Gate, ancient, 182 

Earthquakes in Jerusalem, 93, 
98, 101 

En Rogely 221 

Fertility of Jerusalem Terri- 
tory, 84, 85 

Garden of Gethsemane, 203, 
210 

Garden of Joseph, 208 

Garden of the Priests (Augus- 
tinian Friars), 131, 133 

Gates of the Aksà Mosque, 
100-103 

Gates of the City, 212-217 

Gates of the Haram Area, 
173-189 

“ Golden Gate,” the, 184 

Herod’s Gate, 214, 216 

Holy Fire, Miracle of, 208, 
209 
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Jerusalem (coutinued) : 

House of the Priests (Augus- 
tinian Friars), 131, 133 

Inscriptions in the Aksäâ, 102, 
109, E61 

Inscriptions in the Dome of 
the Rock, 119, 125, 134 

Inscriptions on Wall of Haram 
Area, 101 

Al Khidr (Elias, St. George), 
his Gate, 164; his house, 
185 ; his praying-place, 164, 
105 

Maksürahs in the Aksâ or 
Haram Area, 100, 161, 163 

Mâristan (or Bimaristan, 
Hospital) at Siloam, 221 

Mary, Mother of our Lord, 
Tomb of, 210, 219 ; Spring 
of, 220 

Mihräb of David in the 
Maram, 167, 168, 171, 213 

Mihrâb of David in the 
Castle, 162 

Mihräb of Jacob, 162, 164, 
HOS, D71I 

Mihrâb of Mary, 164-166 

Mihräb of Muäwiyah, 106, 
II 

Mibhrâb of ‘Omar, 102, 106, 
LIT 

Mihräb of Zachariah, 
161, 164-166, 170 

Minaret of Abraham, 164, 
D 

Minarets of the Haram Area, 
148, 170 

Names of Jerusalem, 83, 84 

Olives, Mount of, 72, 74, 162, 
211, 218-220 

Omar, Khalif, builds the Aksä, 
90, 91; his Mosque (so- 
called) in the Aksâ, 112; 
conquest of Jerusalem and 


FLE 


Jerusalem (continued) : 


finding of the Rock, tradi- 
tional account, 139-144 

Pilgrimage to Jerusalem, 88 

Place of the Ant, of the Fire, 
and of the Ka’abah, 165, 
Ta 

Plain of the Sähirah, 216, 218- 
220 

Platform and Stairways of the 
Dome of the Rock, 157- 
160 

Pools of the Children of Israel, 
of ’Iyäd, and of Solomon, 
200, 201 

Pool of Mamilla, 207, 202 

Price of provisions, 87 

The Rock 2r12, 120 0007 
Omar's re-discovery of, 139- 
144 (and see Dome of the 
Rock) 

Servants of the Aksa Mosque, 
148, 149, 103, 165 

Siloam, Pool of, or Spring, 74, 
102,170, 212, 220, 2253 

Siloam, Hospital at, 221 

Single Gate, Ancient, 182 

Solomon’s Pools in Wädi 
Urtas, 197 

Stables of Solomon, 166, 183 

Station of Gabriel, 121, 154, 
164, 165, 170 

Station (Makäm) of Khidr, 
122 104, 105 1/0 

Station (Makäm) of 
Prophet, 156 

St. Lazarus Postern, 214, 215 

St. Marys Church (of 
Justinian), 90, 143 

St. Stephen’s Gate, ancient 
and modern, 213, 215 

Sulaimân, son of the Khalif 
Abd al Malik, his bath, 
140 


the 
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Jerusalem (continued) : ‘Jews’ Quarter in Jerusalem, 215 
Talisman in Aksâ Mosque, Al Jib, 464, si 
100 Al Jibâl District (Gebalene), 28, 
Tanks (water-) in Jerusalem, 32, 35, 305, Jet 
148, 158, 197-202 Jibrin (1), 464, >= 
Templars Armoury in the Jibrin (2, of the Ghaur), 32 
Aksà Mosque, 107, 110, Jidyà, 461, ka 
114, 179, JON Al Jifâr District, 28-30, 41, asl 
Templum Domini and Tem-!Jillik, name of Damascus, 258, 
plum Salomonis, 107,130 | 265, 3 
Territory of the Holy City,| Jinân al Ward, 277 
86 Jinîin (Ginea, Ærngannim), 41, 
Throne of Jesus, 169 464, ur 
Throne of Solomon, 164, 167, Jinthà, 464, = 
169, 177 Jirâr, 464, + 
Trade of Jerusalem, 18 AI Jismäniyyah (Gethsemane), 
Triple Gate, Ancient, 182 | 203, 210, éslemnll 
Tying-place of Burâk, :162,| Al Jisr al Hadid (the Iron 
163 171, 187 Bridge), 60 
Wâdi Jahannum, 218-220  Jisral Majâm’, 53,335, 
Water-supply, 20, 29 | Jisr Manbij, 5ot, 531 
Well'oP 6); 220, 22: | Jisr as Sidd, 335 
Well of the Leaf, 198-200, | Jisr al Walid, 505 


292 Jisr Vaghrä, 551 
Jesus Christ and the Antichrist, | Jisr Ya’kûb, 53 (see also under 
Bridge) 


494 | 
Jesus, born in Bethlehem, 290 ;! Jisrain, 464, y 

or in Egypt, 300; or at|Al Jiyyah, 464, sil 

Nazareth, 301 ; His preaching| Job, Monastery of, 427; his 

in Jabal Jalil, 77; His hillat| country, and village, 515, 516; 

Damascus, 235, 240, 253;| his Well (Jerusalem), 220-223 

His baptism in the Jordan, ! John the Baptist, Convent of, at 


428; place of His sojourn, 
420; His prophecy concerning 
the Ghautah, 424 ; He is taken 
down into Egypt, 301; His 
spring at Tiberias, 330 ; and 
the Dyers, Story of, 339; 


the place of the baptism of 
Jesus, 428; his head preserved 
at Damascus, 234, 236, 238, 
252, 264 ; his beard preserved 
at Aleppo, 365; Tomb of, 


5232837 


Transfiguration of, 434  Jonah, or Jonas, Tomb of, 447, 
Jethro (Shu’aib), Tomb of, 341,! 469 
444 445, 450, A5I, 497 | Joppa (see Jaffa) 
Jews, the assayers,  dyers, Jordan River (Al Urdunn), 42, 
bankers, and tanners, in Syria,|  52-54,65, 67, 68; Sources of 
22 | 418 


INDEX. 


Jordan Province, 27, 30-32, 
Revenues of, 44-48 

Joseph, Tomb of, at Balâtah, 
416; Tomb of, at Nâbulus, 
512; Tomb of, at Hebron, 
314, 810, 

Joseph’s Pit (see Jubb Yüsuf) 

Joshua, Tomb of, 337, 404, 496, 
531; Shrine of, 425 


2 


Jubail (1, Gebal, Biblos, Giblet), |! 


32, 351, 464, der 

Al Jubaïil (2, Hims), 465 

Mähôz Jubail, 465 

Tall Jubair, 543, = 

Jubb al Kalb (he Dogs Pit): 
466, Ke}: > 

Jubb Vüsuf (Joseph's Pit), 419, 
465, 477 483, 527, 538, 
TT ns 

Al Fubbah, 466, ë&ssl 

Jubbah ’Usail, 466, se &e 

Judabh, Tomb of, R1I 21 

Jûdi, Jabal, 232 

Julaïjal, 466, Jade 

Julbât, 466, LU 

Jum’, 466, ge 

AL Jûmah, 36, 60, 466, 520, 

boys 

Jûmah ’Akkôr, 352, Se &es= 

j'iqess Bashariyy ah, 352; 
by 24 bee 

Done 58, les 

Jûn, 352, uy- 

Jüniyyah, 32, 466, &is= 

AI Jurjûmah, 467, &esz ail 

Jûsiyah (Paradisus), 39, 40, 427, ! 
467, ETES 

Tuzäz, or Jizâz, 467, >> 


Ka’ab al Ahbar, or Al Hibr, the 
converted Jew, 142, 293 ; his 
Tomb, 272 

Kâb, 41, b 

Kabb-measure (Cab, the Greek 
Kabos), 48 


53s 


39 ;! An Nahr al Kabîr, 60, Si ,edl 


Käbüûl (Cabul), 15, 39, 289, 467, 
JE 

Käbüûn, 467, ont 

Kâbür, 467, 2»@ 

Kadam Kuraish, ‘“Kuraish-bite,” 
a Sweéetmeat, 17 

Kadas (1, Aadesh  Naphthalr), 
15, 18, 20, 39, 53, 381, 467, 

! y»%; Lake of (Hûlah), 52, 

| 53, 68 

Kadas (2, near Hims), Lake of, 

| 60, 61, 69, 468 

 Kadas (3, Æadesh Barnea), 30 

: Al Kadmûs, Hisn, 352, 507, 

Yael 

Al Kadûm, 468, pas 

! Al Kâf, 468, Si 

Kafar, or Village, 468 

Kafar ’Akib, 468, le ,8$ 

Kafar Ammä, 468, Les ,8s 

Kafar Barik, 468, «by ,2S 

KRafar Basal, 469, ke: 2 

Kafar Batnä, 460, Us ,#S 

Kafarbayyâ, 505-507, Ls 8S 

Kafar Dubbin, 469, us 232$ 

Kafar Ghammä, 469, Le ,2S 

Kafar Halab, 447 

Kafar Kannah . of Galilee), 
469, (or US) &S és 

Kafar Kilä (1), . LS ,8S 

Kafar Kilâ (2), 470, 5 8 

Kafarlâ. 419, # ès 

Kafar Lâb, 470, «h ,8s 

Kafar Lahthà, 470, kel 2S 

| Kafar Lâthäâ, 470, By as 

| Kafar Mandabh, 470, êsre 52 

Kafar Muthri, 470, (5e JS 

Kafar Nabû, 470, #5 2 

Kafar Naghd, 471, 5% 2 

Kafar Naid, 471, 5 RS 

‘ Kafar Nâthä, 550, Li,8s 

Kafar Rinnis, 471, y) JS 

Kafar Rüma, 477, Less 28 
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Ratir Sûit, 471, Lu ,6S 
Katar Sallum, 471, ph 8S 
KRautar Salt, 473 RS 


Kafar Süsiyyah, #87, 472, 
bye 9 | 

Kafar Sut, 472, eg 8 

Kafar Tâb, 35, 39, 40, 473. 
—\t% ès 


Kafar Takis, 473, Sr 2 
Kafar L'ûtré, po HS 
Kafar Zinnis, Q55 3%$, 471 
Kafariyyah, 473, &,2 

Kafiz, measure, 48, 50 
Kahâtân, 473, ultes 

AI Kähf, Hisn, 86, 352, 507 
Al Kaibâr, 473, ll 

Al Kaik, Jabal, 78 

Kaïlajab, measure, 48, 50 
Käim al Hirmil, 60, feel ml 
Kaïimün, 473, o#$ 

Kainiy ah, 473, 5 

Kaisariy yah (Cæsarea Palestina), 


28, 39, 41, 380, 474, by Or 
és 

Kaisariyyah, or Covered Market, 
255, 303 


Kaisûm, 408, 475, po-—$ 

Kaitûk, 444, Docs 

Kakhtà, 475, l«S 

Kâkûn, 475, #5 

Al Kalah, 475, Sell 

Kala’at Abi- } Hasan, 475 

Kala’at Daushar, or Dôûshar, 
and Kala’at Ja’bar, 417 

Kala’at an Najm, 27, 42, 501 

Kala’at ar Rubad, 388 

Kala’at ar Rûm, 27, 38, 42, 475 

Kala’at Sanir, 78 

Kala’at at Tin, 539, erdll ëels 

Kalamûn (Calamos), 350, 476, 
pe 

Kalamyah, 476, 85 

Kalansuwah (Castle of Plans), 


476, bed 
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Nahr al Kalb (the Dog River), 
Lyais, S6, Gug 

Kalends, Festival of the, 21 

Kälikâlà, 78 

AI Kalläsah (the Lime-kiln) 
Mosque, 247, 264, 8 

Al Kailt and the Well of the 
Leaf, 198, 292, ll 

Kalüdhiyah, 476, &5d5 

Kamakh, 38, &s 

Kämid al Lauz, 39, 347, 39 els 

Kammona, 473 

Kamrâw, 476, sl,es 

Kan’ân, Jabal and Wädi, 410, 
462, 477, 524, LS 

Nahr al Kanût, or al Kanawät, 
58, 235, 238, 266, eoleäll #35 

Kanînah, 259 

Al Kanisah, 477, 85 

Kanïsah al Kayämah, or al 
Kumämah (Church of the 
Holy Sepulchre), 08, 141, 202- 
210, deleëll or Gel ns 

Kanisah Kuds al Kuds, 

SN jura nis 


gr 


Kanîsah Salik (Church of the 


Ascenst@nt$ ‘211, re 
as ds 

Al Kanisah as Saudâ, 27, 37, 
477. log er 4 || 

Kanisah Sihyûn, T4T, 202% 2102 
OI SRS 

Kanisah as Sulh, 478, dell &uss 

Kanisah at Tür (Church of 
Sinai), 435, 291 ess 

Kanisah al Yughäbiyah (Church 
of the Jaecbites), 
Bed ss 

Kantarah Sinân, 478, wbe 81 

Al Kânûn, 478, 6#91 

Kanwaä, 58, lei 

Al Kärà, or AI Käârah (Chara), 
36, 478, Li or ji 


.Karâ Hisâr, 478, => ls 
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Karâ Sou, River, 60, 62 Katt, 483, Ls 
Karadâ, 479, 55 Kaukab, 483, S,S 
Karahtâ, 470, = Kaukabä, 237, LS,S 


AT Karak (r, Le Crac, or Krak, Al Kawâthil, 483, FSI 
Petra Deserta), 290, 479, 3,91; Kâwûs, 483, qasls 
Kingdom of, 41 [Noah), 480 Al Kayyâr, 484, js 
AI Karak Nüûüh (2, Karak of Kazirim (for Karizim, Gerisim), 


Al Karak, or Kark (3), 480 SM SII, 512, PS 
Karatayyä, 41, 480, HS Kedron Valley, 218-220 
Karâwâ, 53, 480, «515 AI Khadrâ, Palace at Damascus, 
Karâwâ Bani Hassän, 480 220, 271.028 0254, 7270 7100 


Kariyat al ’Inab (Aÿrjafh| 248. 2370. las 
Jearim), 306, 480, xl &5  Khadhkadünah, &s%55<, Khalka- 
Kariyat L Uyên (Zon), 481, dûnah, &swk, Khankhadü- 


on à, ,. nabh, &sssi, or Al Ghadka- 
Al Re in, 22 20, 70, 461.16 dun 1e 0 

or 0  Khaïrân, 484, © 
Karkar, 481, »S,S | AI Khait, 484, ee 
AI Kar’ün, 481, wss El Jabal al Khait, 8r, 421, Les Le 
Karn al Hâmirah, 481, &-elsil G$ Al Khalasah (Elusa), 30, ëakil 
Kashafrid, 481, 422$ Khâlid ibn al Wâlid, his spear at 
Kashfahän, 537, 543, oleiis Damascus, 264, 270; his 
Nahr al Käsimiyyah (Litany Tomb, 355, 356 

River), 56 AI Khalij, Meadow of, 503 


Jabal Kâsiyûn, or Kâsiyân, 58, AI Khalil, “the Friend,” ze 
80, 240, 252, 259, 272, 482, Abraham, 310 


529, on Je | Jabal al Khalil, 56, Jasit Vs 
Kasr Bani Omar, 482 Al Khalüs (I yssa), 30, Yes 
Kasr Bint al Malik (Herod’s Khamimän, 484, ce 

Castle, Tiberias), 337 Jabal al Khamr, 74, st Le 
Kasr Haifà, 446, 482  Khân as Sultän, ir Pl LU 
Kasr Hajjâj, 482 AI Khânikah, 484, 8filil 
Kasr Umm Hakim, 482 Khanjar, or Hanjar, 448 
Kasr Va’küb, 53, 482 Kharanbä, 485, Li 
Kasrain, 417 A1 Kharrûbah, 485, &s sil 
Kasrâin ath Thâniyah, 42, Al Khashbiyyah, 485, &sésll 

BU (pol 5 Hisn al Khawâbi, 36, 39, 80, 
Jabal Kasrûwân, 57, 8o, 352, 485, sleep 

OS Le Al Khidr (Elias, or St. George), 
AT Kastal (1, Hims), 36, JL.sil Spring of, 512; Station of, 
Al Kastal (2, Balkä), 483 164, 165, 253; Chapel of, 
Katanàâ, 483, ls 264; House of, 185 


KRatarghüsh, Hisn, 453, Khisfin, 485, er 
Des re Khiyârah, 451, Ëdas 
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Khumaruwaih, Ruler of Egypt,!  Mosque), 227, 240, 246, 


56 Sa à 
Al Khunäsirah, 35, 39. 40, 385,1 Kubbat al Mriräj (Dome of the 
485, bel. Ascension,  Haram Area, 
Khurbat al ’ÂI, 391 | Jerusalem), 121, 123, 154- 
Khusâf, 485, 106 156, dire à 
Khusail, 486, Je Kubbat an Nabi (Dome of the 
Al Khusûs, 505, y°sesil Prophet, Haram Area, Jeru- 
Khuwailifah, 486, gb es | salém), 121, 123, 154 008 


Küblah, meaning of term; 9761 ‘164, 130, me 

The fnst Kiblah, 114, 130, Kubbat an Nast (Dome of the 

158 Eagle, Damascus Mosque), 
Tall al Kikân, 543, oi D 243, 244, 256, 263; 208. 
Kilà ad Da’wiyah is Castles of| di &s 

the Assassins), 352, égal e  Kubbat an Nasr (Dome of 


Killiz, 486, ;8 or F4 Victory, on the Horns of 
Kin’ân (Canaan) Valley, 419,| Hattin), 451, ail ê8 
168, yes 24, GUÉ Kubbat an Naufarah (Dome 


Kinnasrin (C LA EN 486, w»;—%; of the lountain, Damascus 
Province (Jund) instituted by|  Mosque), 247, 268, &4 8 
Mu’âwiyah, 25, 27, 36, 39, Kubbat ar Rasâs (Dome of 
42, 43, 360; Revenues of, Lead, Damascus Mosque), 


44-48 243, 244 256, 263, 268, 
Aïr Moab, 479 el Rs 
Kirât (Carat), weight, 48-50 Kubbat as Sakhrah (Dome of 
Airjath-fearim, 306, 481 the Rock, Haram Area, 
Kirmil (1, Mount Carmel), 446,| Jerusalem), 91, 99, 108, 114- 
487, Je 137, 144, 162, isa &S 
Kirmil (2, of Judea), 487 Kubbat as Silsilah (Dome ofthe 
Kisà, shirt, 22 Chain, Haram Area, Jeru- 
Kist, measure, 49, 161 salem),121,123,1371 145, 
Al Kiswab, or Al Kuswah, 488 151-163, 156, 164, II à 
yo] Kubbat Zain al ’Abidin (Damas- 
Jabal al Kiswah, 424 cus Mosque), 268 
Korah, and his Companions, Kudâmah and his works, 3 
Cavern of, 223 Kudhärân, 488, 555 
Al Kubaibäh, 488, «5 Al Kuds (1, Jerusalem), 83 
Kubäkib (1, of Damascus), 488, Al Kuds (2, Näbulus), 512 
its Kûfà, or Bait Küfa, 488, Les 
River Kubäkib (2, Malatyah), Kullah, 524, à 
188, 499 Kulbain, 488, er 


Kubbâit, sweetmeat, 16, 18, 23 Kumâmar, for Kayâämah(Church 
Kubbat al Khaznah (Dome of of the Resurrection, Jeru- 
the  Treasury,  Damascus  salem), 202 
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Küûm Zanjil, 498, J=55 pes Lakes of Syria and Palestine, 
Kunaikir, 488, 64-72 

Al Kur’, 488, £,5 Larissa (Shaizar), 36, 80, 360, 
Al Kûrah, 352, ds 1052 


Al Kurain (Montfort), 495, un) Latmin, 493, y 
“ Kuraish-bite,” sweetmeat, 16, Läwi, 403, «ss ÿ 


1 Lâwi (Levi), Tomb of, 493 
Kurân, 489, GS Lazarus, Tomb of, 211, 405 
Al Kurashiyyah, 36, 489, ës&,% Leah, ‘Tomb of (Liyä, Likâ, 
Kurkus (Corycos), 489, Q=55 Iliyä), 314, 318, 320827, 
Kûrus (Cyrrhus), 36, 380, 498, 32 : 

US Or y Lebanon Mountain (Jabal Lub- 
Kurzähil, 489, $=155 t  nân, or Libnân), 32, 36, 41, 
AI Kusair (1, Damascus), 489, 56. 77-59, GA j= 

503, yrail Legio (see Lajjûn) 

Al er (2 Halab), 81, 489 Leontes River, or Litany, 56, 
Kusair Mu’in, 490, y 7+<5 386 

Küsin, 490, re Lettuce, 16 

Kusiyän, the King, his Church Levi, Tomb of, 493 

at Antioch, 371 Al Libwah, 61, 8e4dil 
Kustün, 490, 692? Locust-tree (Carob), 16, 514 
Al Kuswah, or Kiswah, 424, Lot, his escape from Gomorrah, 

488, Ep 592; the two daughters of, 
AI Kutayyifah, 490, &a4bsll 288, 290 
Nabr Kuwaik (River Chalus), 61, Lot, Cities of, 28, 286-292, 510; 

361, 363. 487, G® à | Tomb of, 468, 552; Stones 
Al ah, 490, ei sil of, 289, 290; Lake of (the 


Dead Sea), 64 
Al Lâdhikiyyah (r, Laodicea ad Ludd (Lydda), 28, 303, 493, « 
Mare), 36, 39, 82, 380, 384, pe Jabal, 60, 78-82, 377; 


490-492, 845 Si | 78, NS = 

Al Lädhikiyyah (2, Laodicea Bo (Æsop), the Sage, his 
Combusta, Ladik), 282 Tomb, 339 

Jabal Lailûn, or Lailûl, 492, Lülüah, 494, &ss 
Jdd or ral J= Lütuürüs, 518 


Nahr Laitâ, or Laitah (ESS Lycus River, 56 
River), 56, La or sl 
Al Lajâh, or Al Lijà (Tracho- Maäb (Rabbath Moab), 15, 19, 
nitis), 41, 425, 492, sl | 31032, 4h 0 03, 0e 
Al Lajjûn (x, Legio, Megiddo?),, te 
15, 28, 39, 41, 380, 492, Maaliyä, 495, Lee 
os Maarrah an Numân, 495-407, 
Al Lajjûn (2, Balkâ), 493 | wleadl êsxe 
Al Lajjûn (3, Kinnasrin), 493 :Ma’arrah Kinnasrin, Masrin, or 
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Nasrin, 
CHENE Gigee ; 
Machpelah, Visits to the Cave 
of, at Hebron, 317 
AÏ Madäin, 497, url 
Mâdhanat al ’Arûs (Minaret of 
the Bride), 230, 247 


36, 39, SO. 497; 


EI = 
sy È,2e 


Mâdhanat ‘’Isà (Minaret of 
Jesus), 254, 259,264 
AI Mâdhanat al Gharbiyah 


(the ‘Western Minaret, Dam- 
ascus Mosque), 269 

A1 Madurah, 30, ëpuil 

Madyan (Midian), 39, 73, 470, 
407; wi 

Maghäâr, 498, je 

Maghärat al Arwâh (Cave of the 
Souls), 132 

Maghärat al Jau’ 
Famine), 253, 482 

Maghärat ar Râhib (Cave of the 
Monk), 60 

Maghrah, red chalk called Æ- 
brica Sinopica, 19, 20, 423 

Maghrah (village of), 498, ë,e 

AI Maghzalân, Gr, Ghteil 

Mahd ’Isâ (Cradle of Jesus, at 
Jerusalem), 166, 182, 183, 
2 

Al Mahdi, Kbalif, rebuilds the 
Aksâ Mosque, 92, 93 ; restores 
the Mosque at Ascalon, 401 

Mahmüd IT., Sultan of Turkey, 
his Inscription in the Dome of 
the Rock, 135 

Mabrûbah, 498, &ss;ee 

AI Mâhüz, 498, 5s=tell 

Mähüz Azdüd, 24 

Mähûz Jubail, 465, 498 

Mâhûz Vubnâ. 24 

Maida’ä, 498, lsue 

Maifa'ah, 498, &aûss 

Maimas (or Mimas) Maiuma, or 
Majuma of Gaza, 508, (tee 


(Cave of ! 
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IAUE MOSOPMES: 
Maimâs, Name for the Orontes; 

59 
AT Mainakah (Hisn), 352, 507, 
Ba 


AI Maitûr, 498, p#lamell 


AI Majâmr, Jisr, 53 335,4 
érmell | 
AI Majdal, or Majdal Salam; 


498, plu Jage 0 Masai 
Majdaliyäbah, 56, 498, &lume 
Majuma, 508 
Makad, Makdiyah, or Makadd/ 

495, 400, sË+ 
Makäm Ghûri, Makäm an Nabi, 

Makâm Shâmi, Makâm Sharki, 

155, 159 
Makkah Sand, 446 
Makkûük Measure, 48, 50 
Maknä (Midian), 498 
Makrâ, 499, ce 
An Nabhr al Maklûüb (1, Orontes),# 

59-61, 70, 72, 354-360, 375,4 

Al ( 


ASE, «55 
An Nahr al Maklüb (2, Halys),4 


374 

Malatyah (Melitene), Malatiyyah, 
or Maltäyä, 26, 27, 38, 63, 75, 
+99, te 

Ma’layà, 500, Lee 

Mall, Game of, 255 

Malban, sweetmeat, 20, 396, 
395, 

AI Mäâlikiyyah, 77, &le)l 

Al Mallün, Mallus, Malo, 62,4 
jai 

Malülâ, 500, Mslre 

Mamilla, Pool of, 201, 202, 

Mâmistrâ, 506, l,1.—eLe 

Wanre, s18 

AI Mâmûn, Khalif, his Inscrip-{f 
tion in the Dome of the Rock, f 
119; his Gate in the Aksä 
Mosque, 107 ; his Tomb, 378,1 
407 


INDEX. 


Al Ma’mûriyyah, 506, & 39224)! 

Manbij (Hierapolis), 36, 39, 42, 
5900, 

Jisr Manbij (Kala’at an Najm), 
27, 42, SOI 

Mandrake, fruit of, 18 

Manin, 502, y 

Mannagh, 502, &+ 

Mansio Platanus, 416 

Mansûr, Hisn, 26, 27,454 

Mansûriyyah (Hamäh), 359, 360 

Mr Jirjis, 57 

Mär Samwil, 433 

Marakiyyah, 352, 395, 400, 502, 
de Le 

Mar'ash (Germanicia), 27, 37- 
39, 63, 82, 502, Vers 

Maräsid al {ttilé, the author of, 


5 

Ma’râthà, 503, Llize 

Marble Quarries, 20, 307, 491 

Marbhü, 503, £# 

Mardä, 503, ls>e 

Marîimin, 503, ur17e 

IMâristân (or Bimäristan, Hos- 
pital), at Antioch, 371; 
Damascus, 255; 
221 


LES © 
Marj al Ahmar, 61 
Marj al Atrâkhün, 
Eee 
PMarj Dâbik, 503, lo &ye 
Marj al Khalij, 503, dsl &e 
Marj Rähit, 69, 503, bæle,e 
Marj as Suffar, 504, all &e 
Marj ‘Uyün (or ’Ayyün), 41, 
504, On Er 
Marja’, a Land Measure, 243 


50 3; 


Hisn al Markab (Castrum 
Merghatum, Margat), 504, 


AI Marrâ, Pass, 538, 454 


at 
at Siloam, 
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AI Marrût, 505, es el 

AI Martüm, 310, 319, pol ;«lil 

Al Marwäni, 503 

Mary, the Mother of Our Lord, 
Churches dedicated to, at Tor- 
tosa, 395; at Antioch, 368; 
at Damascus, 254, 264 ; Tomb 
of, at Jerusalem, 210, 219; 
Tomb of, at Nazareth, 301; 
Picture of, 427 ; Spring of, 
220 [476 

Marzubân River, Le Marquis, 

Al Masdaf, 505, =sscell 

AI Mash'’ar, 505, x2i4)l 

Jabal Mashgharäâ, 56, 347, 505, 


Lei 


A1 Masjid al Abyad (the White 


Mosque at Ar Ramlah), 304- 
308 

Al Masjid al Aksâ (Jerusalem), 
89-113, 178, 179, QE samedi 

Masjid al Ghauth (Mosque of 
Succour), 365 

Masjid Ibrahim, or Hebron, 164, 
309-327 

: Masjid Uriyà (Mosque of Uriah), 


202, 000 el AT 


| Masjid al Vakin (the Mosque of 
Marj (Meadow of) ’Adhrä, 503,, 


Certainty), 551, usfal ame 
Masjid--YVasmin (the Jasmine 
Mosque), 337 
Ai Massissah (1, Mopsuestia), 26, 


27; 37; 35, 62, 63, 78, 82, 
505. CEA | 
A ue (2, Damascus), 


59 

Msyab, or Masyäf, 8v, 81, 352, 
507, tbes Or tasse 

Al Masiyah, 597, 8&+4li 

AI Mas’udi, his history, 4 

Al Mâtirûn, 508, ws)ttell 

AI Matlôn (Hebron), 310, og 

Nahr al Maujib (Arnon), 55 
—= pli 2 
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Mauzer, sou, joe 

Mayänij, 508, gi 

Elisn al MiddSiwyah, 
Murâdisiyyah, 508, &sl,ell or 
Elo sell Le 

A1 Mâzimän, 508, (le el 

Measuresof Capacity and Length, 
CAT 

Megiddo (AI Lajjûn), 15, 28, 39, 
41, 380, 492 

Melitene (Malatyah}, 26, 27, 38, 
6876 

Merghatum, Castrum, 504 

Merom, Waters of (Hülah), 
53; 08, 455 

Midian, 39, 73; 387 

Mihräj, 508, àly=e 

Minarets of the Aksä Mosque at 
Jerusalem, 148, 170 

Minarets of the  Iamascus 
Mosque, 230, 246, 254, 264, 
269 

Minaret where Jesus will de- 
scend, 254, 259, 264 

Minarets built square in Syria, 
21 

Mihräb or Prayer Niche, Mean- 
ing of the term, 97 

Mihrâb Däüd inthe Haram Area, 
10MNT0S 171 213 


2 
ti 


l'A BESDINELNDER THEMOSIERS: 


Mimäs (or Maimäs), 24, 39 ; of 
Ghazzah, 508, ee 


or Al | Miîmäs (or Maimäs), Convent of, 


431 

AT Mimäs (Orontes), 59 

Mirabel, Castle of, 472 

A1 Mizzah, 237, 272, 508, 8e) 

Nahr al Miszah, 235, 266 

Mogrebin, or Dung Gate of Jeru- 
sata, 284, 2Ts 

Monastery (see under Dair) 

Montfort, 495 

Months, Solar, in use among the 
Syrians, 21 

Montreal (Le  Crac, 
Deserti), 41, 479 

Mopsuestia (Al Massissah), 26, 
27, 37; 38, 62, 63, 78, 82, 505 

Mosaic work at Damascus, 228- 
230, 241, 262, 268 ; at Jeru- 
salem, 124 

Moses, 74: Death of, 533; 
Tomb of, 240 ; Rock of, 264, 

- 369,370, 548, 550, 552 : Rock 
he struck, 470, 497 ; marks of 
his footsteps, 254; at Sinai, 
547 

Mosque, or “ Masjid,” Technical 
meaning of the term, 94-97 

Mosque, Aksâ, 89-113, 178, 179 


Petra 


Mihräb Dâüûd in the Castle of! Mosque of Cordova, 103 


Jerusalem, 162 

Mihräb al Khidr (Elias, or St. 
George), 164, 165 

Mihrâb Mariyam (of Mary), 164- 
166 

Mihrâb Mu’äwiyah, 106, 111 

Mihrâb Omar, 102, 106, 111 

Mihràb Vakûüb (of Jacob), 162, 
TÉRNTGES, TP 


Mihräb Zakariyyä, 111, 161, 164- 


166, 170 
Miknâ, 508, L£e 
Mile, Arab, 49 


Mosque of Ibn Tûlûn at Cairo, 
9497 

Mosque of ‘Omar, in the Aksä at 
Jerusalem, 112; at Ascalon, 
402 

Mosque of Omayyads at Damas- 
CUS, 227-229, 232-234, 235, 
241-252, 267-272 

Mosque, The White, at Ramlab, 
393. 305 

Mosques, 
Syria, 21 

Mount Ebal and Gerizim, 74 


Peculiarities of, in 


INDEX. 


Mount Hor, 73 
Mount of Olives, 
211, 218-220 

Mount Sinai, 73, 547 

Mount Tabor, 75, 434 

Mountains of Syria and Pales-. 
tine, 72-82 

AI Mu’atham (Sultan al Malik), 
his fortress on Mount Tabor, 


Ne 


(is 
Mu’ân, or Ma’än, 30, 508, 
Mu’âwiyah, Khalif, institutes the 
District of Kinnasrin, 25 ; his 
Expedition against Aimorium, 
37; makes Damascus his 
capital, 225, 232; his palace 
of the Khadrâ, 229, 231, 232, 
234,238, 245, 248, 270; 
buried at Damascus, 234, 272 
Mudi, a measure (Modius), 48- 
AI Mudir, Spring of, 500 [50 
Al Mughattâ, the Covered part, 
or Main building, ofa Mosque, 


96 

A1 Mubhajjah, 509, &sseli 

Muhammad, the Prophet, 
Night Journey, tradition of, 
89 ; his sojourn at Bostra, 
426, 428; his Mantle pre- 
served, 384 ; his Platter pre- 
served, 77 ; Prayer Station of, 
and Dome in the Haram Area, 
21 123,154, 156, 104, 170 

Muhammad ibn Kalä’ün, Sultan, 
his Inscription in the Dome of 
the Rock, 135 

AI Muhammadiyyah, 444, 509, 
Bises ell 

Muhbil, 509, = 

Mujîr ad Din, his Works, r2 

AI Mukaddasi, his Geography, 5 

Mukiîs, 509, y 

Mukhâdat al Alawi, the Ford of 
the Alide, 444 


his 


_Nawä (Neve), 5 
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Mukrâ, 259, 45 ê+ 


162, Al Muktadir-billah, Khalif, his 


mothers gift of a gate to the 
Dome of the Rock, 123 
, Hisn al Mulawwan, 506, 509, 
ot ça 
= Müûümiyä, or Asphalt, 64-66 
AI Munaitirah, 509, & bell 
Munayyir, cloth, 19 
Hisn Mûrah, 509, &ee çyas 
Mûri, or Muria Sauce, 20 
Murrän, 509, &lre 


‘AI Mûtafikah, 510, BK 5 vo)! 


Müûtah, 41, 509, &se 

Al Muthakkab, 510, tell 

 Muthir al Ghiräm,’ the author 
of—two works, 11 


Nabak, or Nabk fruit, 18 

Nabi Samwil, 433 

An Nabk, 511, «kdl 

Nabtal, 511, is 

Nâäbulus (Neapolis, Shechem), 
28-30, 39, 41, 380, W-bb; water 
of, 20, 511-514 

Nahlah (the Bee), 514, lei 

Nahr, the Rivers of Syria, 52- 


64 
An NÂim, 352, nel 
Hisn am ANéimals 544 
el Da or An Nirâb, 235, 
s ST y 


FT ’Azib, 515, js û 
Nakab Shitär, 515, je 
An Nami, WVädé, 402, 403, 413, 
549, Ji sols 

Naphthali, Tomb, 479 

Nasibin, 515, ui 
Näsir-i-Khusrau, 

his Diary, 6 
An Nâsirah (Nazareth), 


Li 
S15, ET 


FE the traveller, 


301, 
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An Nawâkir, 516, r#lei 
Nâwarzä, 388, bob 

Nawâz, 516, js 

Nazareth, 301 

Neapolis, Shechem (see Nâbulus) 
Aebo, 470, 471, 533 

Nibtûn, 516, usb 

Niblin, 516, urdss 

Nikinnis, 516, Qi 

Nil, Indigo, 396, 397 

Nimrod (Nimrûd ibn Küûsh), 232 
Nimrin, or Nimrâ, 33 


Noah, his dwelling-place, 77 ; at Orontes river, 59-61, 70, 


Damascus, 232; enters the 
Ark, 386; tomb of, 316, 422, 
480 

Nob, 415 

An Nukbhail, 516, Jsal 

An Numân ibn Bashîr, tomb, 


497 

An Numrâniyyah, 516, sl; 

Nusair, and the Nusairiyyah 
Sect, 78, 460 

Jabal an Nusairiyyah, 79, 352, 

Jabal Nusrah, 309, ë,si = 


Oak tre: called Tree of the 
Balance, 412 

Olive tree, on Mount Sinai, 73 

Olives first planted, at Hims, 


350 

Olives, Mount of, 72, 74, 
211, 218-220 

Olives, Mount of, at Nâbulus, 


162, 


513 

Omar Khalif builds a Mosque 
at Jerusalem, 90, 91 ; his con- 
quest of Jerusalem, and find- 


ing of the Rock, 139-144; 


Injunction as to the position 
of the Aksäâ, 99 ; Monument 
of, at Gaza, 442 

Omar ibn ’Abd al Aziz, Khalif, 


PALESTINE UNDER THE MOSLEMS, 


and the Great Damascus 
Mosque, 229, 242, 263, 265; 
his Mosque at Damascus, 249, 
270; his Palace, 2571, 267 
271; his tomb, 432-434, 497; 
finishes Ramlah Mosque, 303 

Omayyad Mosque at Damascus, 
227-229, 232-234, 238, 241- 
252, 267-272 

Omayyad Khalifs, their Tombs, 
253 

Orange culture in Syria, 17 
354-360, 375, 385 

Othman, Khalif, his almshouse 
at Jerusalem, 22r ; his Kurân 
at Damascus, 248, 264, 269 

Orthosia, 350 

Ounê (of Ptolemy), 387 

Ovens used by the Syrians, 23 

Overwhelming Lake, the Dead 
Sea, 64 


Pagræ (Baghräs), 37, 38, 42, 71, 
407 

| Palæstina, prima, seçunda and 
tertia, 26 

Palestine (see Filastin) 

Palm tree of Jesus at Bethle- 
hem, 298, 300 

| Palmyra (Tadmur), 15, 35, 36, 

| 39, 540-542 

 Paneas (Bâniyâs), 15, 34, 39, 

380, 418 

| Paper, manufacture of, 19 

Papyrus, 68 

Paradisus (Jûsiyah)}, 39, 40, 427, 
467 

| Paran, 73, 440, 527 

Pavement of the Mosques in 

| Syria, 21 

Pella (Fahl), 380, 439 

Petra (Wädi Musa), 548 

‘ Petra, not Ar Rakim, 277 


PNIDIEPX. 


Petra Deserti (Crac), 479 
Petra Incisa, 403 
Pharaoh’s Garden at Bairût, 


400 
Pharaoh’s Cap at Jerusalem, 
218-219 


Philadelphia (Ammän), 15, 18, 


29, 32, 33 35: 39% 41, 379, 


391-393 
Phœænicia Prima et Secunda, 26 


Pitch-wells, 423 

Plague of /Amwâs, 394 

Platanus, Mansio, 416 

Pliny, his canal at Damascus, 
266 ; said to have built Paneas, 
419 

Podendon, 407 

Poiliké, 509 

Pomegranates of Härim, 449 

Pools (see under Birkat) 

Port of Acre, 328 

Port of Tyre, 344 
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Rachel (Râhil), Tomb, 299 

Rafaniyyah (Raphania), 39, 40, 
420, 517, bé) 

Rafh, 27-29, 517, &) 

Rahbah ash Shâm, 517, plat 8, 

Rahbah Khâlid, 518, As &e) 

Râähit, Meadow of, 503 

Ar Râ’ibiyyah, 350, &metJl 

Raisûn, 518, 52) 

Rajaliyyah, 352, &e) 

Räjil, 518, = 

Ar Rakim, and the Cave of the 
Seven Sleepers, 274-286, 392, 
re } 

ne Rakkah, 518, & 

Râämabh, 518, él, 


: Râmi, 346, «sell 


Ar Ramlah, 15, 28, 39, 41, 303- 
308, le); its water, 20 ; river 
of, 56; veils of, 16 

Rammädah of Ramlah (1), 519, 
ëole 


Porta Aurea, Golden Gate of Rammäâdah of Halab (2), 519 


Jerusalem, 184 
Porta Speciosa, 215 
Products neculiar to Syria, 16 
Prune called At Tari, 16 
Ptolemais (Acre), 30, 32, 
41, 328-334; 379 
Pyramus river (Jaihân), 62, 505, 
506 


39; 


Rabab, 517,—+) 

Rabad ad Dârain, 517, ol és) 

Ra’bân, 36, 517; ok) 

Ar Rabbah, 495, 

Ar Rabbah, for Ar Rayyah 
(Rabbetha), 288, 291, 292, 
&, for &) 

Rabbath Ammon (’Ammän), 29, 


32: 35 35: 39; 41, 379; 391- 


393 
Rabbath Moab (Maûb), 15, 
31, 32; 39, 381, 393 494 


| Râmüsah, 519, sel, 


Ransoming of captives, 23 
Raphania (see Rafaniyyah) 


Ar Räs, 60, 61, y 


Räâs Abu Muhammac, 549 
Räs al ’Ain, 472 

Râs al Hisn, 519 

| Râs Kärah, 478 


Jabal Râs al Khinzir, 519 


Ar Ra’shà, 510, Lis 
Rashid ad Din, chief of the 
assassins, his tomb, 352 


[Ar Rass, 276, 


Rastan (Arethusa), 61, 358, 380, 


CROSS ep) 
Rati, Rotl, or Ritl, pound weight, 
48, 50, 51 
Ar Râwandäân, 60, 520, lili 
Râvwiyah, 520, &9l) 


19, Râyas, 520, YU 


Rayyah, for Rabbah, 288 
38—2 
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Ar-Rayyân, Jabal, 55, 529, AS Sab’ (1), 523, el 


où Je As Sab’ (2, Beersheba), 523 
Rebecca, ‘Tomb of, 310,318, Sabæans, Observations of, 61 

var, 2327 Sabâdir, 61, pole 
Reuben, Tomb of, 341, 467 Sabastiyah (1, Samaria), 28, 
Revenues of Syria at various| 523, de 

epochs, 44-48 | Sabastiyah (2, of Sumaisât), 523 


Rhinocolura (Al ’Arish}), 41, 397 | Sabbatical River, 57 
Ribât, or watch stations, on the | Sab'in, 523, us? 

Syrian coast, 23 Sablon d’Acre, 458 
Rice culture, 411 Sabtar, Sabtât, 61, je or esslmu 
Richard Cœur de Lion, 316 {Sâbûrâ, Sabwâyaim (Zeboim), 
Rif, District, 29, 30 289, 292, prilese Or babe 
Rihà (x) (or Arihâ, Jericho), 15,|Sabyah, 523, 84 

18, 28-32, 53, 288, 381, 306, As Sâdir, 524, Julall 


w,; Water of, 20, 396 Sadûm (Sodom), 289, 291, 392, 
Rihà, near Halab (2), 520 pa 
Rijah ibn Hayâh, 144 Safad, or Safat, Kingdom of, 41, 
The Rock, and Dome of the! City of, 524, £ or ste 
Rock (see Jerusalem) Safi ad Dîn, his Epitome of 


Roofs of Mosques in Syria, 21 Yäkôt, 9 
Rose-water of Damascus, price |Safirà, 525, l$… 

paid, 266 As Säfiriyyah, 525, & #LMI 
Royal Ell, 49 | As Sâfiyah, 292, &s$lail 


Î 


Ruad, 399 Saff, 525, te 

Ar-Rubbah, 288, 291, 292, & M |Saffüriyah (Sepphoris), 32, 525, 
Rubrica Sinopica, 19 à) 

Rubwah, 521, êss | As Safsâf, 526, Silañsil 


Ar Ruhbah, 521, &s ji Safürâ (Zipporah), Tomb of, 445, 


| 


Rûbhin, 521, rs) 1110 

Ar Rû)j, 490, &s)l | As Safwäniyyah, 526, &sileñ-ell 
Rûmab, 521, &es) As Sähirah, the Place of As- 
Rumailah, 521, le y sembly at the Resurrection, 


Ar Rusâfah (1, of Hishâm), 36,| 216, 218-220, &,rLd 
352, 521-523, &le NH; Monas-|Sahr, 77, ;== 


tery of, 432 Sahyä, 526, Lee 
Ar Rusâfah (2, Hisn), 352, 523 |Sahyün, or Sihyûn (1, Saône), 
Rûsis, 523, us) 80, 526, ünge 


Hisn Rûsûs, 523, us) w=> |Sahyün (2, Sion), Church of, 
Ruwèût, Ruwath, or Ruwäd, 35, 141, 203, 212 ; Gate opens 
ols) Or ele, juste, 215 
Rûyäân, 523, “bo . [Sa’id, son of the Khalif Abd al 
Malik, said to have built the 
Sa’, measure, 48 | Dome of the Rock, 144 


INDEX, 597 


Saidà (1, Sidon), 32, 39, 41, 345- Samakiîn, 530, (Se 
348 ; called Irbil, 458,! 2  Samäâlû, 530, des or gllee 


Saidà (2, in Haurân), 527 Sàmâni reeds and mats, 338, 
Saif ad Daulah, his conquests, 411 
38 ; his palace, 361 Samanôû, porridge, 18 
Saihôn, Nahr (Sarus), 63, 382, Sàmirah and the Samaritans, 
Lee y | ISSN 
Sailûn, 477, 527, war As Samäwah, 530, ësleil 
Sâ’ir (Seir), 301, 302, 440, 527,| As Sammän, 530, wle<ll 
538, plu |Samnin, 530, çyes 
As Sâjür (river), 42, 406, 415, | Samosata (Sumaisât), 26, 27, 30, 
527, 297 | 78, 539 
Sakar {see Sughar, Zoar), +  |Samuel, Convent of, 433 
As Sakariyyah, 527, 547, & 41, San’â, 530, lee 
Sakbâ, 527, Liu |Sanâjiyah, 530, &æte 
Sakf, 528, < ti. As Sanamân, or As Sanamain, 
As Saki, 528. EI | 539, wall or Gyerall 
Sakkâ, 528, Ke Sand, called AA Sand, 446 
Sakt, Nahr, 238, Lôn Le Sandy, called Dalam, 401 
Sal, 528. ÿ== Sandpits, for glass, 423 
Sal, 528, gd | Jabal Sanîr, 32, 78, 79, 295-298, 


Saladin (Saläh ad Diîn), his in-| pe 
scription in the Aksâ Mosque, ! Sanjah, 531, Ési 
109; his inscription in the As Sannabrah, 531, 8 «al 
Dome of the Rock, 134 ; his 'Sarafah, 531, > 


Tomb at Damascus, 264 | Sarafand or Sarafandah (Zarep- 
Salaghüs, 528, Gogile | hath Sarepta), 531, ESS y 
Salâm, 528, ph { Sarah, Tomb of, 314, 318, 320, 


Salamiyyah, or Salamaniyyah 321, 327 
(Salaminias), 35 < 0 42) da, Sara. 419, loye 


79, 510, 528, 8x | Sargh, 531, êr* 
Salih, the Prophet, Tomb of, and Sarh, 531, &y= 
Station of, 329, 332, 487 |Sâris, 531, Ut be 
As Sälihiyyah, 529, &silell Sarjah, 531, à; 
Salkhad, or Sarkhad (Salchah), D hhad (Salchadh 426, 529 
426, 529, s&ye Or nde Sarmad, 532, 
Salmân, Hisn, 454, wlee çe> | Sarmin, 36, Bo. os 532, V7 
Salt from the Dead Sea, 20 |Sârûniyyah, 532, és 
Às Salt, 41, 529, el or LI Sarus River, 63, 382 
Salûk, 530, Log Sâsakûn, 532, Ste 
Salûkiyyah (Seleucia Pieria), 384, As Sath, 532, el 
530, ês5gke |Satrâ, 532, Lim 
Sàm, 530, pl As Sâtürah, well in Safad, 524 


Samakah, red sandstone-hills, 20 &ystdi 
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Sâ’ürà (Zoar), 289, Lssle 

Às Sawâd, 532, slgil 

ÀS Sawâjir, 533, ele 

As Sawân, ’Akabah, 509, Glyall 

Scandalium, 458 

Schilthberger, Johann, his account ! 
of Timûrs burning of the 


Damascus Mosque, 272 


Scorpion-sting, cure for, and 


talisman against, 353, 357,1! 
405, 421, 495 
Scribes in Syria,  mostly 


Christians, 21 

Scythopolis (Baisân), 15; 18,19; | 
39-32, 39, 43, 53, 288, 370, 
410, 4II 

Segor (Sughar, Zoar of Lot), | 
286-2092 

Seir, Mount (Ash Sharâh), 301, 
302, 440, 527, 538 

Se’irta, daughter of Lot, 288 


Seleucia Pieria (Salûkiyyah), 384, 
530 
Seleucobelos (Ash Shughr), 80, 
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Sepphoris (Saffüriyyah), 32, 525 

Serpent-bite, cure for, Theriack, 
16, 396 

Serpents called Um as Suuwait, 
460 

Sesame, 81 

Seth, Tomb of, 422 

Seven Sleepers, Cave of, 274- 
280; their names, 274, 285, 
286 

Ash Shab’ä, 533, leil 

Shâbik, 533, <klé 

Ash Shafîkah, 350, 88.82 

Ash Shâghür, 533, Si 

Ash Shahbà (Castle of Halab), 
366, kel 

Shahbah, ce 

Shahshabäû + Shahshabüû, 


S0, 533 lei de 
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Shaihân (Sihon?), 495,533, os 

Shaitar, 533, pesé 

Shaïzar (Larissa), 36, 80, 360, 

| 533127 

Ash Shajarah, 534, ë,n4l 

Ash Shajwah, 439, ëssii 

Shakif Arnûn (Belfort), 56, 76, 

| 534 Op) se 

Shakif Darküsh, 535, ass Las 

:Shakif Dubbin, 535, ur si 

Shakif Tirûn (Cavea Tyrum), 
535; Oops hais 

| Shâm (Syria), 14, plés 

| Ash  Shammäsiyyah, 
Bobo i dt 

Shamsin, 42, 535, çye 

Shamshât, 38, 535, Lien 

| Ash Shamôs, 536, yryeïill 

Shanär, 536, 

|Shanj, 536, ee 

| Ash Sharâh (Edom), 28, 32, 33, 
35» 39, 41, 74, 287, 384, EI 

Sharaf al Ba’al, 536, Je 5, 

Nahr ash Sharÿah, name of the 

| Jordan, 52, ëm,ii Lei 

Sharm al Bait, 536, dl pi 

| Sharm al Bir, 536, > pris 

Ash Shaubak (Crac de Mont- 
real), 41, 479, 536, hdi 

Sheba, Bilkis Queen of, 264, 297 

Shechem, 380 

| Shem, Tomb of, 316, 516 

Shikrâ, 537, S$à 

LSAiloh, 477, 527 

Shinän, 537, ob 

Ash Shir, ’Akabah, 389, 1 

|Shu’aib (Jethro), Tomb of, 341, 
444, 445, 450, 451, 497 

Shubaith, 385, 537, «si 

Shughlän, 447, OR 

AE “SSos (Seleucobelos), 80, 


532? 


7, A! 
| Ah SFühârah (Akabah), 488, 
Best 


INDEX, 599 
Shumaimis, 42, yes | Soap of Nabulus, 513 
Shuraik ibn Habâshah and the Soap of Sarmin, 532 
Well of the Leaf, 198-200, Sodom and Gomorrah, Lake of, 
Sibistin, 537, we [292 66; Legends of, 286-292 
Siddik, Tomb of, 534 Solomon, Circus of, at Ammân, 
Siddikà, his Tomb'and Festival | 392; Bath of, 146, 337; builds 
(Jabal siddikâ), 76 the Enclosure at Hebron, 318, 
Sidon (Saidä), 32, 39, 41, 345-, 319; his Pools at Wädi Urtäs, 
348 ; called Irbil, 458 | 197; Tomb, in the Lake of 
As Sifliyyn, 537, wa) | Tiberias, 67, 339, 341; Tomb 
Siffin, Plain, and Battle of, 417 | at Bethlehem, 299 ; Palace at 
Sihyün (Saône), 80, 526 | Ba’albakk, 297 
Sihyün (Sion), 141, 203, 212-215 | Le Soudin (Suwaidiyyah), 540 
Srir (Seir), 301, 302, 440, 527, | The Spy, Legend of, 290, 540 


Il 
| 
| 
| 


538, re 

Sijjilin, 538, gd 

Sikilliyäh, 538, 8e 

As Sikkin, Jabal, 81, A Je 

Silkworms of Ascalon, 4OI 

Siloam, Pool of (Sulwân), 74; 
162, 179, 

Siloam, Hospital at. 221 

Silphius, Mount, 369-371 

Simeon. Tomb of, 427, 407 

Simon Peter, or Simon Magnus, 
Tomb of, 521 

Sinâb, 61, we 

Sinai (Jabal ALNDÜr), 735476 
Convent of, 435 

Sinjil (Saint Gilles), 466, 483, 
538; 

Sinnâr, 538, jee 

As Sir, *Akabah, 389, ;=-l 

Sirfandakär, 532, js aus 

As Sirât, Bridge of, 162, 
165, 171, 218, LI, 

Sirrin, 538, wire 

Sis, or Sisiyah (Little Armenia), 
27; 0102, 03, 420, 
bg OT Qu 

Sleepers of Ms Legend of, 
274-286 

Snobur Pines and Wood of, 4r1, 


455, 538 


DT? 220, 223 


y << 


164, | 


538: 


St. Anne, Mother of the Virgin, 

| Tomb ‘of, CA 

St. Barbara’s Feast, 21 

St. George’s Feast, 21 

(St. Giles, Raymond of, 350 

St. Gilles, 538 

St. John, Monastery of, 428 

St. Mark, Monastery of, 430 

St. Mary's Church. at Jerusalem, 

| 90 

|St. Paul, Monastery of, 428 

ISS. Peter and Paul, Monastery 
Of, 429 

St. Peter at Antioch, 371 

St. Peter, Tomb of, 521 

St. Simeon’s Harbour, 434 

ISt. Simeon’s Convent, 433 

St. Stephen’s Gate, Jerusalem, 
ancient and modern, 213-215 

St. Thomas, Gate of, and 
Village, Damascus, 547 

Stones, Great, at Ba’albakk, 295 ; 
in the Wall of the Haram Area 
at Jerusalem, 179 

Sûbâ, 538, Lee 

As Subaibah, 419, &sall 

As Subairah, 539, ë all 

Sudar, 539;.2%e 

Sufyân, Hisn, 348 

Sugar Culture, 17, 348, 480 
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Sughar, Sukar, or Zughar Suyüti, Shams ad in, "hf 


(Sahor.,.Zôtr), 15,8, 28, 31,1! WOrkS, «12 
35» 39 64, 286-292, 392,| Syria, called Skâm, 14; called 
je or je: Products Of, 18 Säriyyah, 540 
Water of, 20; Lake of, or al 
SE 31, 62 Sa, 64-67 Ta’äsir, 540, > 
As Sukhnah, 539, &xsJi  Tabariyyah (Tiberias), 15, 18, 
Sulâm, 539, pk | 30-32, 39, 42, ss 


Sulaimân, Khalif, his bath, 146 ;! 383, &,4 ; Lake of, 31, 42, 
Tomb of, 426, 503; story of| 52, 67, 291, 334-336, 340 
his slave-girl, 430; builds!Tabor, Mount, 75, 434 
Palace and Mosque at Ar! Täbûn, ovens, 23 
Ramlah, 303, 304, 307, Tâdhif, 540, sb 


308 Tadmur (Palmyra), 15, 35, 36, 
Sulphur, Mines of, 20 39, 540-542, 7e 
Sulwân (Siloam), 74, 162, 179, Taidä, or Tidà, 442, ls 

212, 220, 223. wloku Tailasän, or Tarhah, veils, 22 
Sumaisât (Samosata), 26, 27, 30,| At Taim, Wâdi, 80, 498, 

78, 539, Lune mil oh 


As Summäâk, Jabal, and the) Taimar, 542, ;5 
Sumachtree, 81, 390, ôle—hl Le | Tais, 542, Qu 

Sunnuhôr, 539, jai , Takhäwah, 542, Eslss 

Sûr (Tyre), 19, 30, 32, 39, 41, | Takt, 542, Es 
342-345, D#e ; its products, 10 ;| Talfité, 542, él 


its water, 20 | Talfiyâthà, 542, Lab 
Suratah, 540, ëb | Tall (Dew), 542, Je 
As Surayyah, 540, à ll | Tall (the Hill of) A’ran, 542, 
As Surbah, 346, à, ro Y 
Sûriyà, name of Hims, 356, Tall Bâshir (Turbessel), 42, 
bye |. 542, b 
Sûriyah, 540, à pu ‘Tall Dibbin. 481, yes P 
Sûriyyah (Syria), 540, 8 jp Tall Habasb, 543, ue Ÿ 
Surkh, 540, ë- Tall Hamdûn, 543, we P 
Susitha, 540 |Tall Hämid, 543, sel 
Sûsiyah (Hippos), 472, 540,!Tall Haràâk, 543, Sie F 
Bu gs  Tall Harrân, 543, o= Ÿ 
Jabal as Suwâd, 462, se fe |Tall Himâr, 41, es J 
As Suwaidà, 540, las el | Tall Hûm, 543, >= Ÿ 


As Suwaidiyyah (Port of St. Tall Jàbiyah, 460, &a 
Simon, or St. Simeon’s Har- Tall Jazar, 543, »5= Ÿ 
bour), 39, 59-61, 80, 376, 434, Tall Jubair, 543, > 
540, bugil \Tall Kabbâsin, 543, yrls JS 

Suwiyyah, 540, &y , Tall Kaisôn, 543, os 

Suyâlâ, 540, A: Tail Kanisah, 477, be 


INDEX. 


Tall Kashfahân, 543, oeiis ÿ 
Tall Khâlid, 543, te ÿ 
Tall al Kikân, 543, Où 


Tall Mannas (1, Ma’arrah) Tela-| 


minia, 544, ue 
Tall Mannas (2, Hims), 544 


Tall Mâsih, 544, gite Ÿ 

Tail Nasibin, 515, use Ÿ 

Tall Säfiyah Doe Garde), 
41, 544, dsle J 

Tall as Sultân, 4471, 544, dl Y 

Tall Tâjir, 544, 46 


s l 
Tamerlane and the Damascus 


Mosque, 272 

Tamiîim ad Däri, his Almshouse, 
SO 

‘Famni, 544, 4 

Tanhaj, 544, 2e 
Fanks (see Birkat) 

antûrah Fira’ün, Pharaoh’s cap, 
so-called Tomb of Absalom, 
219, 219 

Tanüûniyah, 544, &55 

Tarâbulus, or Atrabulus (Tripoli), 
32, 39, 43 80, 81, 348-352, 
380, u-klk ; Kingdom of, 41 

TFaràz Mountains, ot jh 

Tarfulân, 544, ch 


Tariyäk (D heriack, Un and 
Tariyâkiyyah serpents), 16, 
396 


Tarmis, 544, y, 
Tarsûs, 26, 27, 37, 38, 62, 63, 82, 


377, 378, 418, vob 

Tartûs (Tortosa), 36, 39, 352, 
394; 544; Use 

At Tarûn, 544, 52 

Taula’, 544, ds 

At Tawäbin, 544, wrtsil 

At Tawilah, 545, ëholil 

Taxes and Tribute of Syria, 44- 
43 

At Tayyibah, 545, &tl 

Telaminia ( l'all Mannas), 544 


6oi 
[Es or hill (see Tall) 
Tell Dibbin, 481 
Templars, Knights, 107, 108, 
447, 453 


Thahr al Himär, 545, jesll kb 

Jabal ath Thalj, the Mount of 
Snow, Hermon, 79, 418, 419, 
où J= 

Thaniyyat al ‘Ukäâb (1, Damas- 
cus), 383, 545, al Bi 

Thaniyyatal’Ukâb(2,Massissah), 


545 

Nahr Thaurä, or Thaurah (river), 
58, 238, 253, 266, ëyÿ orbS a 

| Theophanes, the Historian, 91, 
140 

Theriack Antidote, 16, 306 

At Thughür, the Frontier 
Fortresses of Syria, Province 
of, 26, 27, 37 2FÀ 

| Tiberias (see Tabariyyah) 

Tibnin (Le Toron), 545, us 

| Jabal Tibnin, 76, us 

Tiîh (Desert of the W anderings), 
27-20, 41, 425, &ÿ 

Timûr Leng, or Tamerlane, and 
the Damascus Mosque, 272 

Kala’at at Tin, 539, ul ëxs 


At Tin and Az Zaitûn, 546, 
og? j)l 2 Cl 

AEHSne ate Tinât, 39, 1456, 

| eslecil V2 


Tinnab, 546, 

|Tirah, 546, 84 

Tirzah, 540 

Toron, Le, 545 

Tortosa, 36, 39, 352, 394, 544 

Trachonitis (Al Lajjâ), 41, 425, 
492 484 

Transfiguration, Mount of the, 

Tripoli (see Taräbulus) 

At Tûbân, 546, coll 

[At Tübâniyyah, 546, &shgll 

|Tubbal, 546, J 
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Tubnà, 546, gs 

At Tulail, 547, Ja 

Tulbin, 547, &-# 

Tüma, 547, Les 

STALNTe72 

Jakal. ae Tür (TPabor), 75,494 
sale Je 

At Tûr (Ebal and Gerizim), 74 

Tûr Härûn (Mount Hor), 73, 
ON ps 

Tûr Sinâ (Mount Sinai), 73, 547, 
Lines ; 

Tûr Zaitâ (Mount of Olives), 72, 
74, 162, 211, 218-220, 5 3 

Turah, 547, és 

Turandah, 547, ës 


Turbessel {1, Darbasâk), 60, 
4%0 

ne (2, Tall Bâshir), 42, 
542 


Turmusân, 547, «ts 

Tuvwä, or Taw, 547; 
Tuwânah, 547, &lgb 

Tüzin, or Tizin, 36, 547, w:x$ or 


(OL E 

Tyre (Sûr), 19, 30, 32, 39, 41, 
342-345; Products of, 19; 
Water cf, 20 


Ubnä, or Yubna, 553, (sl 

Udâmi, or Adâmi, 382, is 

Udhakün, 350, ni 

AT Uhaidab, 444, sxehl 

“Ukail, 547, Jés 

Ukairbà, 548, L és 

Ukiyyah, ounce, 48, 51 

Al’Ullaikah, 352, 507, à$alall 

Umm Keis, 336 

‘Urainah, 548, 2, 

"Urd'ir, 548, »#1,8 

Urak, 395; S, 

Urd, 548, u2>S 

Urf ad Dik, the Cock’s Comb, 
534 


UNDER 


DIDENMOSISENS" 


A1 Urdunn, Nähr (the Jordan), 
42, 52:54, 65, 67, 68, GON 7e : 
Province of the Jordan, 27, 
30-32, 39 ; revenues of, 44-48 

Uriah, Tomb of, 392, 489 

Urim, four villages of, 293, pps! 

| Urishalim (Jerusalem), 83, his jo! 

[Urtâs, Wâdi, 440 

 Urtik, 394, 548, | 

Nabhr al Urunt, or Al Urund 
(Orontes), 59-61, 70, 72, 354- 
360, 375, 383, si or Li Le 

Us, 548, us 

Usais, 548, gl 

Usâlim, 548, plu 

| AI He 548, Ur) 

Ustuwân, 548, cloluul 

Uthnân, 548, SW 

Uzair, Tomb of, 382 


Valania (Bulunyäs), 36, 39, 57, 
395; 400, 424, 504 

Valley (see under Wädi) 

Veredus, or Barid, post stage, 
59, 51 

The Virgins Fount at Jerusa- 
lem, 220 


Wäâdi al Astil, 403, Hbh (sos 

Wâdi Baradä, 41 (and see under 
Baradà) 

Wadi al Banafsaj, 237, %l «51 

-Wâdi Butnân, 39, 62, 406, 426, 
460, Gi sh 

Wâdi Jahannam (Valley of 
Kedron), 218- 220, per Sols 


Wädi al Hirr, 346, >= «55e 
Wädi Kan’ân, 419, 462, 477, 
2 , US sb 

Wâdi Mûsa (Petra), 41, 
RE CE «5°! 

Wâdi an Naml, 402, 403, 413, 
549, ill «sols 

Wäâdi at Taim, 80, 498, pal sols 


| 
| 
| 


548, 


INDEX. 


Wäâdi Urtas, 440, 

Wâdi az Zaitün, 423 

AI Wâdiyain, 549 

Wahb ibn Munabbih, the côn- 
verted Jew, 142 

Waïbah, measure, 48 

Waïîlah, or Aïläh (Eloth, or 
Elath), 27, 28, 39, 549, ëk! or 

Wajh al Hajar, 550, psail à 

Al Wâküsah, 54, &es#lpl 


Ces 


Yabrin, 550, ere 
Vabmèd (r, émis, 
Se Pis 


5 


Yabräd (2, Jerusalem), 550 


Vabus, £50, 


Ur? 
|Väfah, or Vâfà (Jaffah, Joppa), 


24, 28, 

&v Or Eu 
Nabhr and Jisr Vaghrâ (river), 42, 

60, 71, 386, Ssx, MN jen 


Lake of, 72 


29, 39, 41, 381, 550, 


AI Walid, the Khalif, builds Yahinûl (1, Halab), 551, ss 
Damascus Mosque, 232-234, Vahmûl (2, Bahasnûâ), 551 
236-241, 260-263 ; carries off Väâkid, 551, wb 
columns from Antioch, 368; Masjidal Vakin, 551, erfal une 
said to have built the Aksä, 557 | Ya’kûbi, his geography and his- 


Al Walîd ibn Muslim, the Tra-| 
ditionist, 139 

Wartanîis (1, Sumaisât), 550, 
D) 

Wartanis (2, Haurân), 550 

Water in Syria, 20 

Water-lily, 16 

Water-wheels of the Orontes, 59, 
359 

Weights used in Syria, 50 

Well of Job, 220-223 

Well of the Leaf, 198, 292 (see 
also under Pr) 

The White Mosque at Ar Ram- 
lah, 305 

The White Minaret at Damascus, 
254, 250, 264 

Whit-Sunday Festival, 21 

Wilson, Sir Charles, identifica- 
tion of the Gates of the 
Haram Area, 173 

Windows of stained glass, 244, 
267 

Wisädah, 550, êsluws 

AI Wu’airah, 550, 8,8 1l 

AI Wutr, 550, js 


Ya’âth, 550, «sl 


tory, 3 


|Vakût, his geographical works, 8 


Yaldän, 552, Wab 
Yanjalôs, 277, voa 


: Nahr al Yarmûk (USERS 31 
Watch stations on the coast, 23 


2, 53, 54, Sel 33 ; battle 


of, 54, 430 


, Al Vârûkiyyah, 552, &5s 141 
 Yashkür, M: 238, JS js 


: Vâsûf, 552, =$gls 

Vazdûd (AshoD, 381, 405, 
Sp: 

Yazid ibn Sallâm, 144 

Vazid, Nahr (canal), 50, 235; 


238, 265, 5 y& 

YAMUT, 553,25 

Vubnâ, or Ubna (1, Jabneh, or 
Jabneel), 24, 28, 553, +! or 


Yubnä (2, Balkâ), 553 


Yâûnis (Jonah}), Tomb, 447 

Yüsuf (Joseph, pit of), 419, 465, 
4770488 527% 589 

Yüyin, 553 vs 

Zabad, 555, «5 

Az Zabadäâni, 39, 553, esils5ll 


Zabatrah, or Zibatrah, 62, 553, 
8»; 


GC4 


Jabal az Zäbüd, 76, SEEN Je 

Zabulon, 382, 458 

Jsmehariah, 132, 269, 523 

Ynahtminih. Mihrab of, 10, 
164-106, 170 

Zaghbah, 554, &é; 

Zaid, the Prophets Freedman, 
Tomb of, 510 

Jabal az Zaità (1, the Mount of, 
Dhves} 72474, 102, 211, 226: 
220; EI Je 

1 az Zaitâ (2, at Nâbulus),! 


161 


2 


| 


ti Litûn, Wâdi, 423 

Az Zaïtünabh, 554, 89 5 | 

Az Zaitûniyyah, 350, 8e jh 

Zaizà, or Zizà, 393 554; D) | 

Zamlakân, or Zamlukä, 555; | 

- Le; or Le; 

Zanad, or Zabad, 555, «45 or A 

Zandân, 555; us) 

Az Zarâ’ah, or Ad Darâ’ah, 555, 
ëshjoll or él; 

Zardanà, 555, Lo; 

Zarephath, 531 

Az Zârikà, 555, \&5h 


THE 
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Nahr Zarkä (Jabtok), 55, 393 
5; 28 

Az Zarkä, 41 

Az Zaurâ, 522, Le 

Hisn az Zib, 555, ll yes 

Zibel (Jabalah), 36, 39, 57, no 

Zilüsh, 556, Gésh; 459 

Zipporah, wife of Moses, Tomb 
Of, 445, 470 


| Zu'airah, 483, 8x8; 


Zubaidah, her Alms-house, 407 

Az Zubdän, 553 Cv 

Zugphar, Sughar, or Sukar (Zoar 
of Lot), 15, 18, 28, 31, 35, 39, 
64, 286-292, 392, jf Or j%e 
or #5; Products of, 18 

Sea of Zughar (Dead Sea), 31, 
SE 64-67 

Zuhäd, Hisn, 404, ste; 

Zullabiyyah, cake, 23 

Zürah, 556, &;; 

Zurrâ, or Zur’, or Zurrah, 381, 
425, 529, 556, Ex es, or bij 
Zurrâ’ah ad Dahhâk, 556, 

Seal ësl,; 
Zurrâ’ah Zufar, 556, 35; &sl,; 


END. 
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